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PREFACE 

( F irsL Ed d ton ) 

Tbo A*In-i Akbaii is the third volume of the Akbar- 
nama, by Sliayldi Abu 1-Fazl, and is by far the greatest 
work in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic work contains the history 
of Timur’, s family as far as it is of interest for the Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Stir kings, and Humayun 
whilst the second volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty-six years of the reign of the Groat Emperor. 
The concluding volume, the AGn-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbar’s reign, which, though not 
strictly historical, is yet essential to a correct understanding 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for which, 
in modem times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistical compilations, or Gazetteers. Tt contains the 
d l m (i.e. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
government as it was about a.d. 1590. The contents, 
therefore, of the A* in are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbar’s household and 
court, and of the emperor himself, the soul of every depart- 
ment, who looks upon the performance of his duties as an 
act of divine worship, and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create a harmonious whole. Vouch- 
safed as king with a peculiar light from on high, his person 
is prominently put forward as the guide of the people .in 
all matters temporal and spiritual ; in whose character 
and temper the governed find that rest and peace which no 
constitution can give, and in whom, as the author of a 
new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration is for ever 
allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at 
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court whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre 
from the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for 
the judicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance 
minister whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and 
literary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
political advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There are also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and the sects to which they 
respectively belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and 
epigrammatical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the emperor, which Abu ’1-Fa/fi has gathered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A t m, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s 
government in its several departments, and of its relations 
to the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. 
Whilst in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the 
endless turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a people when authors 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the A 1 In the governed classes brought to the 
foreground : men live and move before us, and the great 
questions of the time, axioms then believed in, and principles 
then followed, phantoms then chased after, ideas thou 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before 
bur eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the ATn stands so unique among 
Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native 
sources of history and systematically examined their 
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contents, the A c ili was laid under contribution. Le Pore 
Tiofi'e trial 1 or, in 1776, published in his Description 
Geographique c/e i,\T nclosian long extracts from the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book ; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely for his .Report on Indian Finances ; and, as 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings liis “ Ayeen Alcberi ”, 
of which in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London. 
In his translation, Gladwin has given the greater part of 
the First Rook, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Rooks, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book ; 
and although in modern times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him — chiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated from MSS. in every 
way a difficult undertaking — his translation has always 
occupied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be assorted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as his. The magnitude 
of the task of translating the A*m from uncollated MSS. will 
especially become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.” 

But it is not merely tho varied information of the A 4 In 
that renders the hook so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abu T-Fazl’s high official 
position gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous powers of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
tho Akbarnamdh and the A 4 In. IBs love of truth and his 
correctness of information are apparent on every page of 
the book, which lie wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds ; and lus wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, his principles of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 
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of personal grievances ancl of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, sliow that the expanse of his large 
heart stretched to the (dear offing of sterling wisdom. 
Abu ’1-Eazl has far too often been accused by European 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of facts 
damaging to the reputation of bis master. A study, though 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Aldxivnaitwk will show 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 
pare his works with other historical productions of the 
East, we shall find that, while he praises, ho does so infinitely 
less and with much more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian historian or poet. No native writer has ever accused 
him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all Eastern 
works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to the 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves — we may pardon Abu ’1-Fazl 
when ho praises because ho finds a true hero. 

TI 19 issue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
has extended over a longer time than I at first expected. 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation is made, the geographical 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to the translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoid- 
ably slow. 

I am deeply indebted to the Council of the Philological 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the A p m, and entrust- 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian 
Government had most liberally sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand .Rupees. My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to "Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatic 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in 
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the execution of the work ; and to Col. U. Yule, C.B., and 
to H. Roberts, Esq., of the T)oveton College, for useful 
hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and tilings and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 
other deficiencies. That defects will still be found, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to remove them, none of 
my readers and critics can he more sensible than I 
myself am. 

H. BLOCHMANN. 

Calcutta Maulia«au 

Hiiid Sejitembei , Ibi.l 
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SECOND EDITION OF DDOCHM ANN’S THAN S DAT ION 
OP THE 


A * T ]N - 1 AKBARI" 

Some explanation is needed of the present edition. 
Blochmann’s original translation has for some time been 
out of print. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and I lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Rlochmann’s translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough scholarship ; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a mere reprint. This of itself is no small 
testimony to Blochmann’s thoroughness. The translitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line with a more 
modern system, and a few additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added ; those with a suffixed B. are 
BlochinamTs own MR. notes from a printed copy in my 
possession ; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P, is suffixed 
are my own. 

D. 0. P. 

PlSLSTKO Btltt, 

ICSLUiSl), ISSSLIT, 

IOJT. 
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NOTE 


Lieut,. -Col. Phillott, who most generously had undertaken to prepare 
a revised reprint of Blocbmamis translation of the first volume of the 
AMn-i-Akbarl, had progressed to the end ol‘ the text when illness 
precluded him from finishing his labours. What remained to hi 1 
done was the revision of the index, the correction of the additional 
notes as already revised by him on the copy, and the entering of tiro 
modifications necessary in the proofs of pages xvii to xxxii, and xlix to 
lix of the preliminary matter, as also of pages 1 to 10 of the work itself. 

For a long time lingering illness prevented the taking of immediate 
steps to terminate the volume, but in September, 1930, the regretted 
death of the learned Editor necessitated consideration of the problem 
of bringing the reprint to a close. The fact that the volume was being 
printed in England and that no details as to the method of the revision 
were at the disposal of tiro office of the Royal Asiatic Society of Heng.nl 
caused considerable delay, but ultimately arrangements wore made to 
complete the work in the office of the Society. 

Mr. D. K. Das was charged with the revision of the index, involving 
the changing of all page numbers, and the drawing up of a list of errata 
found in the body of the reprint during tbc course of his work. Mr. Das 
has performed his work with great care and has rendered valuable 
service in doing so. The new errata are to be found on page C9(.l 
of this volume. The plan adopted for the reprint has been explained by 
the Editor on page xi. 

The circumstances explained above are responsible for the date of 
the Editor’s Preface, as well as for the fact that the date of issuo on the 
title page is given as 1927, whilst the actual publication was not possible 
till 1939. 

The Council of the Society wishes to record its great indebtedness to 
the late Lieut. -Col. Phillott for his self-sacrificing labour on the present 
volume, and to pay its grateful homage to the memory of its late 
Member and Fellow, a devoted friend, a valued helper, and a distinguished 
scholar. 

B. S. Gotta, 
General Secretary, 

EoyAfc Asiatic Society onr Bexgai,, 

1 Park Street, Cat. cotta.. 

12th July, 1939. 
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Plates I to III. The Workmen of the Mint, p. 18. 

I, 2. Preparation of adds. — 3. Washing of ashes. — I, 9, 10, 12, melting and refining. — 

5. Weighing. — 6, 8. Making of plates. 

7. Work of the %arrab, p. 22. — II. Engraving. — 12. Tho Sikkachi, p. 22. 

Plate IV. The Imperial Camp (p. 50). 

a, b, c, d, f, (J, roads and bazars. “ The principal bazar ia laid out into " the 
form ol a wido street, running tbrougli the whole extent of the army, now on the 
right, now on tho left, of tho Dlwan-i khai^.” — Bernier. 

1. The Imperial Ilihiam (shabislan-i iqbal). At tho right hand side ia the Do-ushiyana 

Manzil ; vide p. 50. 

2. Open space with a canopy ( skdmi/aiia ). 

3. Private Audiences Hall ( Dtiviiv-i kh&ss). p. 48. 

4. Tho groat camp light {aklu-diya), p. 52. 

“ Tho aquctcy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slondcr, and 
takes down in tbreo pianos. It is iixod towards tho king’s cjuarters, near tho tent 
called Nagar-kane, and during tho night a lighted lantern is suspended from the 
top. This light is very useful, for it may ho soon when every object is enveloped 
in imponotrablo darkness. To this spot persons who lose their way resort, either 
to pass tho night secure from all danger of robbers, or to resume their search after 
their own lodgings. Tho name ' Acpincy-die ’ may be translated ‘ Light of 
Houvon 1 tho lantern when at a distance appearing like a star.” — Bernier. 

5. Tho Nayi/cira-khana, pp. 49, 50. 

AB, or distanco from tho Ifaroin. to tire oump Light = 1,530 yards ; 

AO — 3G0 yards ; p. 4 9. 

G. Tho house whore tho saddles were kept (ziu-khdna). 

7. Tho Imperial stables ( irttabal ). 

8. Tents of tho superintendents and ovorsoors of the stables. 

9. Touts of the clerk of tho elephant stables, 

10. Tho Imperial Office ( daftar ), 

II, Tout for pfilkla and carts. 

12. Artillery tent (top-Vfulna). 

13. Tent where tho hunting leopards wore kept (chxla-Uhivna). 

14. The Tents of Maryam Makanf (Akbar’s mother), Gulbadan Begum (Humayun’s 

sistor, p. 49), and Prince Danyal ; p, 49. 

15. The tents of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of tho Imperial Harem. 

1C. Tho tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imperial Harem ; p. 50. 

17. Store rooms and Workshops (buyutat). 

IS. Tent for keeping basins (afiaboM-lAana), 

19. Tent for the perfumes [Ichushbu-lchwna). 

20. Tent for storing mattress (toshak-klidna). 
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21. Tent for the tailors, etc. 

22. Wardrobe (kurhyardq-khmta), p. 03. 

23. Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, etc. (chha.ijli-Uia.va). 

24. Touts for keeping fiosh Ganges water (abdar-kha na), p. 57. 

25. Tent for making shat bat and othor drinks. 

2G. Tent for storing pan. leaves. 

27. Tent for storing fiuit ( ma-wa Unlit a). 

2S. Tent for the Imperial plate (nlmb-Uiana). 

29. Tho Imperial kitchen ( maibalch ). 

30. The Imperial bakery (mlnha-Mijina). 

31. Store room for spices (himcj-lchCma). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. The Arsenal (qur-khdna). 

34. Women’s apartmonts. 

35 to 41. Guard houses. 

Round about tlio whole tho noblos and Manfjabdiirs with their contingents, 
pitched thoiv tents. 

“ Tho king's private tents aro surrounded by small leant 1/s (qanUts , standing 
screens), of tho height of a man, some lined with Musulipntmi chintz, worked 
over with flowora of a hundred different kinds, and others with figured satin, 
decorator! with deep silicon fringes.” — Rentier. Bernier's description of tho 
Imperial camp (second letter, dated Labor, 25th February, 1005), agrees with 
minute detail with the above. 

Plate V. Candlesticks, p. 50. 

1. Double candlestick (dihhCiTh'i). — 2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons.— 3. Single 
candlestick (tiahsh&leha). 

4. The Ahas-diya, or Camp-light ; vide pi. iv. No. 4. 

Plate VI. The Emperor Aicbar Worships Eire, p. 00. 

In front of Akbar twelve candles arc placed, and tho singer of swoot melodies uings 
to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 51, 1. (1 ff. 

The faces of the emperor and tho singer aro loft blank, in accordance with the 
Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of beings on, below, or above the earth. 
The emperor sits iu tho position called duziinu. 

Plate VII. Thrones, p. 52. 

1, 2. Different kinds of thrones (awrang) with pillows (mastuid) to loan against, 
tho royal umbrella (uhatr), and the footstool (.mndali). 

Plate VIII. The Maqqara Khana, p. 52. 

1, Cymbals (sanj). — 2. Tho largo drum (haivarga or danuima). — 3, 4, 5, Tho 
Karand. — 6. Tho Surnu. — 7, The Hindi Suriul, — S. The A T r</ir, — 0, The Singh, or 
horn, — 10- The Naqqdras. 

Plate IX. The Ensigns or Royalty, p. 52. 

1. The Jhandd, or Indian flog. “ The Royal standard of tho groat Mogul is a 

Oouohani Zion shadowing part of tho body of a sun.” — Terry. 

2. Tho Kawhaba. 

3. Sayaban or Afliibtjir. 

4. The Tumanloq (from tho Turkish loq, or torjh, a flag, and tuman or tunum, a 

division of ten thousand). 

5. The Chair, or (red) royal umbrella. 

G. A standard, or qalam. 
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7. The Chalrloq. As Abu T1A./1 .".ays that this standard is smaller than the pre- 
ceding, it is possible that tlio word should he pronounced chittnrtoq, from the 
Turkish chatvr, or chulur, short. The flag is adorned with bunches of hair 
{quids) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan Yak. 

Plates X and XI. Tub Imperial Tents, p. 54. 

Plate AT.— The three tents on the top , commencing with the hit, are (1) the 
Skumyana ; (2) A yaledart Khmndh. or tent of ono door ; (3) the DiitlarT, or tent of 

two doors ; p. 57, 8. Rolled up over the door is the chiqh ; p. 230, A'nn 88. 

Below these three tents, ia the Sara-paula and Gulal-bar, pp. 47, 57. At the foot of 
the plate ia the A' am <jira (p,r. daw-catcher), with carpet and pillow ( musnad ) ; p. -IS. 

Plate XI . — On the top, the bargali, p. 55. Below it, on the left, is the Do-ashiyana 
Manzil, or two-storied house ; vide PI. IV, No. 1. At the window of the upper story, 
the emperor showed himself ; vide Index, dursan, and jhaToka, To the right of this 
two-storied tent, is the CItubZn Hawaii (as the word ought to he spelt, from chobin, 
wooden, and rdiiMti, a square tent), p. 56. Below it, the common conical tent, 
tied to pegs stuck in the ground ; hence it is called zamindaz, with one tent polo 
( vak-sut unha. from the Turkish surugh, or surdgh, a tent polo). 

Bolow is a Zamindo;: with two poles ( d&suntfjha ). At tho bottom of the plate, 
to the loft is tho Mamlal, p. 50 ; and to tiio right, tho AjuAibl, p. 50. 

Plate XIT. Weapons, p. 116. 

The numbers iri brackets refer to the numbers oil pp. 117 to 110. 

1. Tho sword, shamsher (1). 

2. The straight sword, hhiidd (2). 

3. 3«. Tho (/upti t«sd (3). 

4. The broad dagger, jairulhar (4). 

5. Tho bent dagger, khamiur (5). 

0. The jam Khith, or curved dagger (7). 

7. Tho bent knife, halt (8). 

8. Tho jhanbwa, or hiltloss dagger (0). 

9. Th© lcaidra, a long and narrow dagger (19). 

10. Tho t wrsinh moth {nursing moth l), a Bliort and narrow dagger (11), 

11. Tlio bow, Icarndn (12). 

12. 13. The small bow and arrow, takhsh kamdii and Hr (13), 

1 4a. Arrow. 

145. Tho paiMnkanh, or arrow-drawer (19). 

15. Tho quiver, tarlcaeh (10). 

16. Tho lanco, new (20). 

17. Tho Hindustani lanco, barahha (21). 

18. The sale, or broad-headed lance (22). 

19. 20. Tho sainthi (23) and selara (24). 

21. The ahuslibur, or club. This I beliovo to bo the correct name (instead of shaahpar), 

from shush, lungs, and bur, tearing. 

22. Tho axe, tabor. 

23. The club, gun (25). On p. 117, No, 29, tho word piyazi has been translated 

by “ club ”, and this seems to bo tlio correct meaning ; but the plates in 
some MSS. call" piya&I ” a long knife, with straight back, onding in a point. 

24. Tho pointed uxo, zattlinol} i,o. crow-bill (30). 

25. Tho chahar (whool) and basola (31). 

20. The double axe, labar-zdghnol (32). 

[‘ Zagh a name largely applied to a chaugh, crow, jackdaw and magpie.— P.] 
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27. The laramjdla (33). 

28. The knife, km d (34). 

Plate XIII. Weapons ( continued), |>- L IS. 

29. Tlie yupli kind, or knifo concealed in a stick (35). 

30. The whip, qamcM-kiird (3G). 

31. The clasp knife, diiiqii (37). 

32. A how, unstrung. 

33. Tiro bow for clay bullets, Jcamtka, or Kaman-i (juroha (38). 

31. The tube, or pea-shooter, lufaL-i dahan 1 (40). 

35. The puxhlk/idr 1411. 

30. A lanco called (jhih-knshn, i.e. a knot-imravt'ller (43). 

37. The khdr-i main, i.e. Jiah-spine (44), 

38. The sling, fjobhan (45). 

39. The ejajbaq, or anku.i, for guiding elephants (40). 

40. The shield, sipar (47). 

41. Another kind of shield, dhdl (48). 

42. The plain cane shiold, pahti, or phali (50). 

43. Tho helmet, ilabalalui (52). 

44. Tho ghutjhuwu, a mail coat for head and body, in one pioco (55). 

45. The helmet, with protection for tho nock, zirih kiilah (51). 

40. The mailed coat, zirih (57). 

47. Tho mailed coat, with breast plate, barjtnr (58). 

4S. An. armour for chest and body, jushan (59). 

40. Tho broast and back-plates, ch&r-ti^ina (00). 

Plate XIV. Weapons ane Armours (continued), p. 118. 

50. The coat with plates and helmet, Icofhi (61). 

51. An armour of tho kind called sfidiqi (02). 

62. A long coat worn over tho armour, anairkha (03). 

63. An iron mask, chihmhzirih-i alumi (65). 

54. A doublet worn over tho armour, chihilqad (07). 

65. The long glove, daslwdna (08). 

56. Tho small ono is tho moza-iji dhuni, or iron stocking (71) i and tho largo one 

tho rale (09). 

57. Tho kajem, or leejam, a maiLed covering for tho back oE tho horso (72). 

68, 69. Tho artak-i kajem, tho guilt over which tho preceding ib put (73). 

60. Tho qashqa, or head protection for tho horse (74). 

61. The Kanpha sobhd (70). 

62. Tho rocket, ban (77). 

Plate XV. Akbar’s Machine eor Cleaning Guns, p,118; vide p. 122, 
A*in 38, or the lat Book. 

Plate XVI. Harness for Horses, p. 144 ; A*m 52, p. 143. 

Plate XVII. Games, p. 314. 

The upper figure shows the board for Chempar, p. 315, and Iho lower figure is tho 
board for tho Gha.ndal Mandat game. Both boards wore made of all sizes ; Homo worn 
made of inlaid slouos on tho ground in an open court yard, as in Fatbpfir Stlcrl, and 
slave girls wore used instead of pieces. Tiro players at Ohandal Mandat sat on tho 
ground, round the circumference, ono player at the end of each of the sixteen radii. 

P Tnfak4 dahan., blowpipe. — P.] 
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OF 

SHAY KH A B U ’L - b AZL-I ALLA M I 

Shaykh Abu ’l-Fazl, Akbar’s minister and friend, was born at 
Agra on the Gtb Mnbarram, 958, 1 during the reign of Islam Shah. 

The family to which ho belonged traced its descent from Shaykh 
Musa, Abu ’1-FazTs fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
Hijra in Siwistan (Sindh), at a place called Eel (Jo ,). In “ this pleasant 
village ”, Shaykh Musa’s children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth centnrv, when Shaykh Khizr, the then head of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued with mystic lore, 
emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by God, are known to the world for not knowing it; and 
nfler passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian tribe, to which the 
family had originally belonged, lie returned to India, and settled at Nagor, 
north-west of Ajmlr, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjoying 
the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bukhara. 

The title of Shaykh, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shaykh Mubarak, Abu T-FazTs father, 
was born. Mubarak was nob Shaykh Khizr’s eldest child ; several children 
had been born before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mubarak, i.e. the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers that children gone 
before bless those born after them, and pray to God for the continuance 
of their earthly life. 

Shaykh Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings hi the 
company of one Shayhh ^Atan (BA who was of Turkish extraction and 
had come during the reign of Sikandax Lodi to Nagor, where he lived 
in the service of Shaykh Salar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaykh Khizr had now resolved 
to settle at Nagor permanently, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 


1 14th Januaiy, 1551. 
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distress; and a famine which broke out, aL the same time stretched 
numbers of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at NAgor only Mubarak find his 
mother survived. 

Mubarak grew up progressing in knowledge and laying the foundation 
of those encyclopedia! attainments for which lie afterwards been me 
so famous. Ffe soon felt the wish and the, necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts ; but love, lo his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwaja Ahrar, 1 * to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Maldeo disturbances broke out. 
Mubarak carried out his wish, and went to Ahmadahad in Gujarat, 
cither attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman, Ahmad of Khattil." In Alumidabad ho found a 
second father in the learned Shaykh Abu ’1-Fazl, a kbatlb, or preacher, 
from Kazarian, in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of 
reputation, as Shaykh ^ Umar of Taltah and Shaylch Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the (5th Muhar- 
ram, 900, on the left bank of the Jamuna, opposite Agra, near the 
Charbagh 'Villa, 3 which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir Raid’ 11 5 d-Dln Safawi of Tnju (Shiraz), among whose 
disciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. If was here that Mubarak’s 
two eldest sons, Shaykh AbO. ’1-Fay? 4 and, four years later, Shaykh Abu 
’1-Fazl, were born. Mubarak had now reached the ago of fifty, and resolved 
to remain at Agra, the capital of the empire ; nor did the years of 
extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Akbar’s reign, 
and the dreadful plague, which in 9G3 broke out in Agra and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons ; and the filial piety with which Abu T-Fazl in numerous 
passages of hia works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile, 
writers as ]3ada,om, leave no doubt that it was Mubarak’s comprehensivo- 


1 Biod at S&marqiuid, 20th RabiC I, 890, or 20fch February, 1400. 

a Vide p. 610, note. Afimad oE Khattu is burled at Sarkhich near AUmadiibiUl. lie 
died in 849 (A.n. 1445). 

3 Later called Hasbt Bibiaht, or tho Nurafshau CSardoiiH. It is now called Lho Kilm 
Bagh. 

i Born A.u. 954, or A.n, 1547. Vide p, 548. 
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ness tliat laid in Abu ’I-Fayz and Abu ’1-Fazl the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain, extent, anti-Islamitic views, for which 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as atheists, 
or as Hindus, or as a unworshippers, and as the chief causes of Akbar’a 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years before a.u. 963, during the Af gh an rule, Shaykh Mubarak 
had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a religious move- 
ment, which had first commenced about the year 900, and which con- 
tinued under various phases during the whole of the tenth century, 
The movement was suggested by the approach of the first millennium 
of Islam. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter days of 
Islam are to he marked by a general decadence in political power and 
in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by the appear- 
ance of Imam Mahdi, “ the Lord of the period,” 1 * * who will restore the 
sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear ; and 
after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised personage, 
the Itawzat' 1 T-A,imma, a Persian work on the lives of the twelve Imams, 8 
has the following passage — 

Muslim, Abu DaHid, Nisa,i, JBayhaqi, and other collectors of the 
traditional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, 
“ Muhammad Malidl shall be of ray family, and of the descendants of 
Fatima (the Prophet’s daughter and wife of ‘■All).” And Ahmad, Abu 
Da 4 * fid, TirmizI, and Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other 
time said, “ When of time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man 
from among my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as 
before him the world was full of oppression” ; and again, “ The world 
shall not come to an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is 
a man of my family, and whose name is the same as mine.” Further, 
Ahmad and other collectors assort tliat the Prophet once said, 
“Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my family, eight and nine years.” 
Accordingly, people believe in the coming of Mahdi. But there is also 
a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahdi has already come into the 
world and exists at present ; his patronymic is Abu T- Qasim, and his 
epithets are “ the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, the Lord 


1 Sflliili-i zaman. Ho ia the 12th Imam. The fiisb oleven succeeded the Prophet, 

‘Mahdi’ (which in India is wrongly pronounced Meirndi, “myrtle") means “guided", 

Tliidl means “ a guido". 

s By Sayyid S Izzal S All, son of Sayyid Pir ‘All of Baslilpur. Lithographed at Lakhmvu 

a.h. 1271, 144 pp., royal 8vo, 
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of the age”. In the opinion of this party, he was born at Rumuium-raa 
(near Baghdad) on the 23rd Ramazan, 258, and in 205 he came to his 
Sardaba (prop. “ a cool place ”, “ a summer villa ”), and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book entitled Shawahul, it is said that 
when he was horn, he had on his right arm the words written, “ Bay, the 
truth has come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing ” 
(Qur'uln, xvii, 83). It is also related that when he was born into the 
world, ho came on his knees, pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, “Praise he to Clod, the Lord of the world.” Home one also 
has left an account of a visit to Imamllasan ‘■Asltarl (the eleventh Imam) 
whom he asked, “ 0 son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa and Tmfirn 
after thee ? ” '■Askar! thereupon went info his room, and after some 
time came hack with a child on his shoulders, that had a face like the 
full moon and might have been three years old, and said Lo the man, “ If 
thou haclst not found favour in the eyes of God, Ho would not have shown 
you this child ; his name is that of the, Prophet, and so is his patronymic.” 
The sect who believe Mahdl to be alive at present say that he rules over 
cities in the far west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth ! 

The alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the IVlalidl movement assumed 
in India 1 a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
son of Mir Sayyid Khan of .] aunpur. This man was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bore his name ; the fall of Juan pur was to him a sign 
that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events which looked like 
miracles, marked his career ; and a voice from heaven had whispered 
to him the words, “ Anta Mahdl,” “ thou art Mahdl.” Some people 
indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to declare that 
he was the promised Malull ; but there is no doubt, that he insisted on 
Ms mission as the Lord ol the Age. He gained many adherents, chiefly 


1 Bada,om, in his ‘Najat<‘ ’i-rashiiV, gives a few particulars regarding the same 
movement in Badakhshtin from wlioro tho idea Beams to have spread over Persia and 
fodia. In Badaldishan, it waa commenced by Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhsh, a pupil 
of Abu Is-hiiq Khatliinl, who gained numerous adherents and created Hitch, disturbances, 
that troops wore sent against him. JElo was defeatodand fled to tlrfu’j , in the mountainous 
districts of which country ho is said ho lnvvo gained thirty thousand followers. JIo had 
often to fight with the governors, but dofiod thorn all. Bada,onI has preserved a copy 
of tno proclamation which Nurbahhsh sent unto all the saints. Ono of his cliseiplos was 
Shaykh Muhammad Lahijl, tho commentator of the “ Gulahan-i Itaz ", 
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through his great oratorical powers, but pressed by enemies he went 
to Gujarat, where he found ail adherent in Sultan Mahmud I. From 
Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Maklcah, From there also ho seems to have 
been driven away. On his return, it was revealed to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and lie said to the disciples that accompanied him, “ God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdi. If I safely return, 
I shall recant all.” But when he reached the town of Far ah in Balochistan, 
where his arrival had created a great sensation, he died (a.ii, 911 ; 
a.d. 1005). His tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shah Isma‘ : Il and Shah Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
however, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi ; and even the historian Bada,onI, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him as of a great saint. 

Other Malidls appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (a.d. 1549), 
a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bianah, S.W. of Agra, in the person 
of Shaykh ‘'Ala,!. This man was a Bangali Musalman. His father had 
been looked upon in Iris country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkalr, he had settled, in 935, with his younger brother Nasr 11 ’llah, 
likewise a learned man, at Bianah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. Shaykh s Ala, I had shown from his youth the learning 
of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death of his father, 
he gathered numerous pupils around himself. “ But the love of power 
issues at last from the heads of the just,” and on the day of the Hd, he 
kicked an influential Shaykh from his liaucla, and, supported by his 
brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he alone was worthy of 
being the Shayldi of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan <: Abd" ’llah, a Niyaz! Afghan and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Maklcah 
and settled at a retired spot near Bianah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street pfeacliing ; and in a 
short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shaykh ^Ala,! also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan ^Abd u ’llah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niyaz!, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethren had established among themselves 
community of property, divided the earnings obtained by begging, 
and gave up all work, because it was said in the QuHan, “ Let not men be 
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allured by trade or selling lo give up meditating on God.” Religions 
meetings, the object of which was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the live prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armed 
to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Bifuiah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives Shaykh 
‘■'Ala.i’s former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid JVIiyfin <; Abd ll Tlfili 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the later at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. TAla,! marched with his band over Basuwar 
to Khawaspur, converting and preaching on the way, but on account of 
some obstacles they all returned to Biiinab. 

Shaykh ^Alap’s fame at last reached the ear of Islam Shall, who 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which < ’Ala,i behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which ‘■Ala,! delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pliarisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ^ Ala, Is men. To the amusement of the Afghan nobles and generals at 
court. ^Ala,I on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with tlm advent of Mahdi, and Islam Shah was day after 
day informed that another of his nobles had gone to t >Ala ) i’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaykh Mubarak also became a “ disciple ”, 
and professed Mahdawl ideas. It is not clear whether lie joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at 
whose head Makhdum u ’l-Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his 
reason, the result was, that Makhdum became his inveterate enemy, 
deprived him of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted 
him for more than twenty years, till Mubarak’s sons turned the tables 
on. him and procured his banishment . 1 


1 " 'MnWidum'i’l-Mulli’ was the titio of rAbcKUah of_SulLanpur, regarding whom tlm 

reader may consult the index for references. 'J'ho following biographical nolle© from tho 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by ^Alap’s 
success, and Maklidura’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Sliaykh. ^Ala,i and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dakhin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shah’s empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan A^zam Humayun and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaykh ^Ala.I. 

About the same time (955) Islam Shah left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain Niyaz! Afghans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of .Bianah Makhdum 11 ‘I-Mulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miyan ^Abd u ’lhih Niyaz!, who after Shaykh 
^Alap’s departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possess 
great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyaz! rebels in the Panjab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bianah, 
who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyan ^Abd u ’llah to him. The 
governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself ; hut Miyan 
<: And ll Tlah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat him to 
death. Tho king watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
punishment, and only left when Miyan ^Abd'ffllah lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground. But he was with much care brought hack to life. He 
concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mahdawi principles 
and got as late as 993 (a.d. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he, 


Khazlnat u ’l- A'jfiyii (L.ihor, pp. 44.'!, 404) shows, tho opinion of good Sunnis regarding 
Makhdiim. 

1 ' Mnwliina <1 Abd u 'Unix Anfjaii of Suit an pur belongs to tho most distinguished learned 
men and saints of India. IIo was a OhishtI in his religions opinions. From tho time of 
Sher Shall till tho roign of Akbar, ho had the title of ‘ Makhdum 11 'l-Mulk ’ (p?op. served 
by tho empire). Ho was learned in the law and austere in practice. He zealously perso- 
outod heretics. When Akbar oommencod his religious innovations and converted people 
io ills * Pivino Faith ' and sunworship, ordering them to substitute for tho creed the 
words ‘ There is no Rod hut Allah, and Akbar is tho vicerogent of God Mawlana SAM” 
’Hall opposed the emporor. Driven at last from Court, ho retired to a mosque ; hut 
A kbar said that the mosquo belonged to his realm, and ho should go to another country. 
Makhdum Lheioforo went to Makknh. On ins return to India, Akbar had him poisoned. 
Ho lias written several works, as the aa.ll l Jti Kashf » 'l- ahn nmah ; tho tis Slffai’ 1 
‘l-Anbiyu, tho ^ HI r \ e ... Minhiiju 'd-din, eto, IIo was poisoned in a.tt. 1006. 

“ His son Ijiiji SAbd" 'l-Karlm wont after tho death of his father to Labor, where 
ho became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and has buried at Labor, near tho Zlb” 
’n-'Niait Villa, at Sfawza? Hot. His sons worn Shaykh Yaljya, Ilah Nur,dAbd u H-Haqqand 
A<?la Huyur. Shaykh Yahya, like ln& father, wrought miracles,” 

In this account the date is wrong ; for Makhdum 11 ’1-M.uik died in 990, and ae Bada.oni, 
Makhdum’s supporter, says nothing of poison (Had. IE, 311) the statement of theJChazinat 11 
’l-AfitfiyS may bo rojoctod. Bad a,om also says that Makhdiim’s sons were worthless raon, 
Tho titles of Makhdum" ’1-Mulk’s works are not oorreotly given either ; vide p, 014. 
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too, had been, one of MakhtlO m" '1-M ulk’a victims. He died more than 
90 years old, in 1000, at Sarkintl. 1 

Islam Shah, after quelling the Niyaz! disturbances, returned to 
Agra, hut almost immediately afterwards his presence was again required 
in the Panjab, and it was there that Shaykh 1Ala,I joined the royal camp. 
When Islam Shah saw the Shaykh he said to him in a low voice, “ Whisper 
into my car that yon recant, and I will not trouble you.” Put Shaykh 
^Alfqi would not do so, and Islam Shall, to keep up the appearance of 
authority ordered a menial to give him by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip in his presence. Shaykh ^ Alii, I had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which for several years had been raging 
in India, and had a few badly healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and i Alii, I fainted and died. 
His body was now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one skoidd bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most destructive cyclone broke forth. When the storm abated, 1 Ahip’a 
body was found literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to have the corpse interred. This happened 
in 907 (a.:d. 1550). People prophesied the quick end of Islam Shah and 
the downfall of his house. 2 3 

Makhdum^’l-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The featmes common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of groat oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes ; and (2) that 
the Mahdawls assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy ; hut we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the ^Uiamas about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ^Adls, Muftis, and Qazis were appointed. 
At Dihli and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 


1 Bada.on! visited him in Sarhind, and it was from <JAljd u 'Ihlh that ho hoard of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad's ropontanco boforo death. Among other things, ‘Abdallah also told 

him that after the Mlr’s death in Fnra.li, a wall-known man of that town seized on lands 
belonging to Bnlochis and proclaimed himself Christ ; and ho added that ha had known 
no loss than thirteen men of respectable pnronttigo, who had likewise claimed to ho Christ. 

3 The circumstances connected with <rAlfi,i's death resemble the end of SIdl MubTh 
during the reign of <Miil« ’d-dln Firuz Shah. 

The place in the Pan jab, whore the soeno took placo, is called Ban. (Bad, 1, '108). 

The fact that Bada,onI spoilt his youth at Bosawarncar Bianah, i.c. in the vorv centre 
of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout Ida life, to 
Mahdawi principles. 
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How great their influence was, may he seen from the fact that of all 
Muhammadan emperors only Alcbar, and perhaps ^AliL^’d-Dln Khiljl, 
succeeded in putting down, this haughty set. 

The death of Shaykh 1 Ala .1 was a groat triumph for the Court ^ TJ1 amas. 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawl disciples was the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’s reign. They abated 
only for a short time when the return of Humayun. and the downfall 
of the Afghan power brought about a violent political crisis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humayun 
was strongly in favour of Shiism ; but when Alcbar was firmly established 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Bayram Mhan, who was a Shi'ui, 
again teemed with Hindustani Sunnis, the persecutions commenced. 
The hatred of the court party against Shaykh Mubarak especially, rose 
to such a height that Shaykh <: Abd u ’n-HabI and Makhdum u ’l-Mulk 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, not only himself damned, but led 
also others into damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an older to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from 
Agra, only leaving behind him some furniture for his enemies to reek 
their revenge on. Concealing himself for a time, he applied to Shaykh 
Salim Chislitl of Fathpur Slkrl for intercession ; but being advised by 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Akbar’s 
foster-brother, the generous Khan-i A^zam Mirzii Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on the 
poverty of the Shaykh ancl on the fact that, different from his covetous 
accusers, he had not cost the state anything by way of freeholds, and 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubarak some 
time afterwards applied indeed for a grant of land for his son ^Abu ’1-Fayz, 
who had already acquired literary fame, though he was only 20 years old. 
and waited personally with his son on Shaykh 1Abd u ’n-Nabi. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them out of his office as men 
suspected of Mahdawl leanings and Shl'm tendencies. Sven in the 12th 
year of Akbar’s reign, when Fayzl’s poems 1 had been noticed at Court — 
Alcbar then lay before Cliltor — and a summons had been sent to the young 
poet to present himself before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw 
in the invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
governor to secure the victim this time. The governor thereupon sent 
a detachment of Mughul soldiers to surround Mubarak’s house. Fayzl 


1 QAbd u ’1-J’ay? wrote under the nom-de-plume of Fay^I. 
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was accidentally away from home, and him soldiers suspecting a con- 
spiracy, subjected Mubarak to various sorts ol ill -treatment ; and when 
Fayzl at last came, he was carried oh by 1'orcc to Clntor. 1 Nor did his 
fears lor his father and his own life banish, till his la vo arable reception 
at court convinced him both of Akbar's good will and the blindness of 
his personal enemies. 

Abu T-Fazl had in tlm meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Shaykh Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawx leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abu T-Fazl Learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the oilier hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religions discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 
broader sentiments the clique of the lUlamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the. age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often observed 
in Indian boys ; lie had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hilmnu and nnqli, or ma^qul and manqfd* Folio vy- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before he 
had reached the ago of twenty. An incident is related to show how- 
extensive even at that time, his reading wus. A manuscript of the rare 
work of IsfahanI happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abu’l-Fazl 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up and on comparison, it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which AbuT-Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 


1 20th Rabl' I, 975, or 24th September, 1GG7. Tlie odo which h'ay?,! presented will 
he found in the Akbarnama, 

? Page 600, note. 
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AbuT-Fuzl was so completely taken up with study that, he preferred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevitable. 
But from the time Fayzl had been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abu'l Fazl, who had then com- 
pleted his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held out by the 
emperor, in spite of Mubarak’s numerous enemies at court, a guarantee 
that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without fruit. The 
skill with which Fayzl in the meantime acquired and retained Akbar’s 
friendship, prepared the way for Abii’i-Fazl ; and when the latter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.d. 157 1) was presented to Akbar as 
Fayzi’s brother, the reception was so favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “ As fortune did not 
at first assist me,” says AbuT-Fazl in the Akbarnama, “ I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of pupils that I had gathered around me, served but to 
increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain 
drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I passed 
the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in mind and- heart, 
my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and covetousness of the 
so-called learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept me back 
from outbreaks of lolly ; my mind had no rest, and my heart felt itself 
drawn to the sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon ; I longed 
Iot interviews with the lamas of Tibet or with the padiis of Portugal, 
and I would gladly sit with the priests of the Parsls and the learned of 
tbe Zendavesta. I was sick of the learned of my own land. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought. 
In vain did I at first resist their admonitions. Happy, indeed, am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and 
my desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
the light of form and ideal dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that 
the work of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the 
spiritual unity of truth. I was thus presented at Court. As I had no 
worldly treasures to lay at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary 
to the Ayat u *1- Kursi ,* and presented it when the emperor was at Agra. 


1 Name Of the gS6th vehae of the second chapter of the QtwHn. 
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I was iavourably received, find Ids Majesty graciously accepted my 
offering.” 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his proparationH for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Fay/a accompanied the ('x|)cdition, 
but AbuTFazl naturally stayed in Agra. Bid, as Fayzi wrote, to his 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him, Abu'l-Fitzl attended Court 
immediately on tlic emperor's return to Falhpilr Brian, where Akbar 
happened to notice him first in the Jami‘> Mosque. Abu’l-Fazl, ns before, 
presented a commentary written by him on the opening of a chapter in 
the Qur'A entitled “ Surat" ’1-Fath ”, “ the Chapter of Victory ’’A 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdum" ’1-Mulk and Shaykh ^Abd" ’n-Naln, had every cause to feel 
sorry at Fayzl’s and AbuT-Fazl’a successes 1 2 ; for il, was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday ovening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Bada,onIhas left us so vivid an account. 
Alcbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride ” of tho 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casnits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief- Justice on Shi^aa and “others heretics” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the. 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in tho mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpur Slkrl, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions ; but as the extreme views of tire learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought if his 
duty as ruler to " inquire ”, It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.® The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, oven in the presence 
of the emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up 
only increased ; certain points of the Ilanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
eling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers belong- 

1 The details of Abu l-Tazl’s introduction at Court givou in BadA,onI differ slightly 
from Abu 'lJfazl'a own account. 

* Bada,oni ascribes to Ma]thd{im"l-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abu l-Ifazl’a 
character ; for the first time ho saw Abu ’l-b’tizl, he said to ins disciples, “What religions 
mischief is there of whioh that man is not capable ? " Bad., Ill, 72, 

* Vide pp. 179 fi. 
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ing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdum 11 ’1-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaykh ^Abd" ’n-Nabi, the Sadr of the empire, 
and the latter retorted by calling Makhdum a fool and cursing him. 
Abu'l-Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the begimiing had fixed as the leader 
of his party, fanned the quarrels, by skilfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject 
ought to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the 
making of Abu’l-Fazl’s fortune. Both lie and Akbar held to it to the 
end of their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law 
of which stands above every king, rendering what wo call a constitution 
impossible ; and though headstrong kings as < ’Ala e ' u ’d-din Khiljl had 
betore tried to raise the law of expediency (envu maslahat-i 

waqt ) above th e law of the Qui ,<L an they never fairly succeeded in separating 
religion from law or in rendering the administration of the empire, 
independent of the Mnlla. Hence when Abu 1-Fa zl four years later, in 
98fi, brought up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised 
a perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had 
hitherto dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or 
with sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles 
of Islam. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that “ the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through ” ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship. 1 The learned party, seeing 
their official position endangered, now showed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaykh Mubarak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam. 
Bada,onI has happily preserved a complete copy of it. 2 The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank of 
a “ Mujtahid ”, i.e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. The “ intellect of the just king ” thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaykh 
^Abd 11 fi-Nabl and Makhdmu u ’l-Miilk signed indeed the document against 
1 Pages 187, 180. 2 Vide p. lftS. 
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their will, but sign they did ; whilst Slinykh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. “ The document," says *< A bu- 
T-Fazl in the Akbarndma, “brought about excellent results — (1) The 
Court became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; 
the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their 
defects were not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect 
toleration (si tUj-i-Intl or “ peace with all ”) was established ; and (,'5) the 
perverse and evil-minded were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interested motives of his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory ol dis- 
grace.” The copy oi the draft which was handed to the emperor, was in 
Shaykli Mubarak's own handwriting, and was dated Rajah, 1)87 
(September, 1579). 

A few weeks afterwards, tthaykb S Abd" 'n-Nabi and Makliduni 11 T-Mulk 
were sent to Makkali, and Shaykh Mubarak and his two sons triumphed 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abii'l-Fazl was, may be seen 
from the maimer in which ho chronicles in the Akbamium the banish- 
ment of those men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted, 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestowed upon his character 
that “ neither abuse nor harsh words were over found in his household 

The disputations had now come to an ,end (a.d. 1579) and Fayzl 
and Abu’l-Fazl had gained the lasting friendship ol the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Jfayzl, no bettor proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad ; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received mansabs , or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar's personal friendship, both remained at court in Fathpur 
Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Fayzi was appointed Sadr of Agra, Kalpi, and Kalinjar, in which 
capacity he had to inquire into the possibility of resuming free tenures 
C sayurghal ), which in consequence erf fraudulent practices on the part 
of government officers and the rapaciousncss of the holders themselves 
had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue; and 
Abh’l-Fazl in the very beginning of 1585, 1 was promoted to the mansab 

1 AkbarnSma, iii, 40S. 
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of Ilazarl, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and was 
in the following year appointed Diwan of the Province of Dihli. Fayzi’s 
rank was much lower ; he was only a commander of Four Hundred. But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political office, how- 
ever high, would have given him. Though the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzi's genius was but just ; 
for after Amir Khusraw of Dihli, Muhammadan India has seen no greater 
poet than Fayzi. 1 

In the end of 1589, Alm’l-Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbanuima. The emperor, m order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ It the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends w ould not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation bo His will ; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.” 2 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Din-i Ilahi, or “ the Divine Faith ”, the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaykh Mubarak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent ( lekttifa ) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the “ elect ” was based on that of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era (iarikh-ilahl) , 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely Pars!. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on 
the elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But then- feeling against Abu’l-Fazl 
was very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dakhin hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim (Jahangir) also belonged 
to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abu'l-Fazl, as wo shall see below, 
became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon Mm as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit to 
Abul-Fazi gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him ‘wilh 


1 3?or Ixis -works, vide j>. 1(51 , 

2 * 3 ^ ji Jj cQ j'r > <2"*^ j)}* 
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duplicity. Oil entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
coxnmcntaiies to the QurVui. Ordering them to follow hun at once, lie 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copies he said, “ What 
AbuT-Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and ALiiT-Fazl. A similar, but less credible, story 
is told by the author of the Zakh Ira t n ’ l- Eh awumn . Ho says that Abu’l-Fazl 
repented of his aposiacy from Islam, and used at night to visit incognito 
the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold mtilturs, requested them 
“to pray for the stability of AbuT-Fazl’s faith ”, sighing at the same 
time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ Wliat shall 1 do 1 ” And 
just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Fayzl 
from aposiacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
liis death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors succeeded 
in finding for A bii'l-Faxl. a place in Paradise ; for it is related in several 
books that Shah Abu T-Ma^all Qadirl of Labor, a man of saintly renown, 1 
once expressed his disapproval of Abu T-Fazl’s words and deeds. But 
at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that Abu’ 1-Fazl came to 
a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when the Prophet saw 
him enter, he asked him to sit clown, and said, “ This man did for some 
time during his life evil deeds, but one of his hooks commences with 
the words, ‘ 0 God, reward the good for the sake of their righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the sake of thy love,’ and those words have 
saved him.” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, the con- 
sciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way from 
that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction which 
pervades Abu T-Fazl’s works ; and though his heart found in pure deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of harmony 
than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth had been 
so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly natural for him, 
even after his rejection of Islam to continue his studies of the Qur'An, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philological research 
of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been concentrated on the 
explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abu T-Fazl, 
Fayzi, and scholars as Bada.onI, Naqfb Khan, Shaykh Sultan, llaji 
Ibrahim, Shaykh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and 

1 Born a.h. 960 : died at Labor, 1024, Khazinal* ‘l-Asfiyu, p. 139. 



scientific compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into 
Persian. 1 Fayzl took the Lilavatl, a well-known hook on mathematics, 
and Abu 1-Fazl translated the Kallla .Damna under the title of 1 Ayar 
Danish from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation 
of the Malmbftarat, and in the composition of the Tdnkh-i HI/7, the 
“ History of the Millennium ”. The last-mentioned work, curious to 
say, has an intimate connexion with the Malidawl movement, of which 
particulars have been given above. Although from the time of Shaykh 
c; Ala,i’s death, the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, 
and movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpur Slkrl 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif-i Amulfs stamp, 2 with this 
important modification, that Akbar himself was pointed to as the “ Lord 
of the Age ”, through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar's lull approval, and exercised the greatest influence 
on the progress of his religious opinions. The Tdnkh-i Alfi, therefore, 
was to represent Islam as a thing of the past ; it had existed a thousand 
(alf) years, and had done its work. The early history, to the vexation 
of the Sunnis, was related from a Skl^ah point of view, and worse still, 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet 
had been made the starting point, not the hijra, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. 

Towards the middle of a.h. 1000 (beginning of A.D. 1592), Akbar 
promoted Abu 1-Fazl to the post, of Duhazarl, or commander of two 
thousand horse. Abu T-Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs (umard-yi 
h'ibdr) at court. As before, he remained in immediate attendance on 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzl was sent to the Dakhin as Akbar’s 
ambassador to Burhan 11 1-MuIk, and to Baja ‘’All Khan of EMndcsh, 
who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fayzl returned after an 
absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shaykh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all hut retired from the world, died in the following year at Labor 
(Sunday, 17th Zl Qa^da, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He hadreaehed 


J Vide pp, no, ill. 

2 Page (502. We hear the last of the Mahdawl movement in 1628, at tho nocession 
of Shnhjohfiti. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium ; during J ahiingir’s 
reign, especially in tho beginning, tho court was indifferent to religion, and tho king 
retained the ceremony of sijda, or prostration, which Muhammadans believe to he due to 
God alone. But Shahjahan, on his accession, restored many Muhammadan rites that had 
fallen in abeyance at court ; and as he was born in a.h. 1000, ha was now pointed to as 
the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found no disciples. 



the age- of 90, and had occupied himself in the last years of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the QurMo, 
to which he had given the title of Manba 1“ Nafdjs u, l- f; Ui/dn. He com- 
pleted it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short time before, his death. 

The historian Bada,oui speaks of him as follows: — 

Sliaykh Mubarak belonged lo the most distinguished men of learning 
ol the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in (.lod. he stood 
high among the people of his time. Jn early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in his views regarding what is lawful 
and unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a. gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with rod stockings on 
his feet, or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the 
offending articles to be removed. In legal decisions, he was so severe as 
to maintain that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the 
proper punishment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on 
the street, he ran away, but in course of time he became, from divine 
zeal, so enamoured of music, that ho could not exist without listening to 
some voice or melody. In short, he passed through rather opposite 
modes of thought and ways of life. At the time of the Afghan rule, he 
frequented Shaykh ^AlaJ’s fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty’s 
reign, when the Naqshbandis had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect ; afterwards he was attached to the Hamadani school, 
and lastly, when the ShHalxs monopolized the court, ho talked according 
to their fashion. “ Men speak according to the measure of their under- 
standing ” — to change was his way, and the rest you know. But withal 
he was constantly engaged in teaching the religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, ho understood 
well ; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned of Hindustan, 
a perfect master. He knew Sliatibl 1 by heart, explained him properly, 
and also knew how to read the QuHan in the ten different modes. He dirl 
not go to the palaces of the kings, but he was a most agreeable com- 
panion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, when his 
eyesight wag impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. The 
commentary to the QurMn which he composed, resembles the Ta/su-i 
Kabir (the “ Great Commentary ”), and consists of four thick volumes, 
and is entitled Mambcft u c iNafais ,lj Uyun> It is rather extraordinary 
that there is a passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself 


1 A writer on" Tojwid ”, “ tjio art of reading tho QurH'ui correctly ”, 



as the lenovator of the new century. 1 We know wliat this “ renovating ” 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the 
-FarizI Ode (in t) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode 
-Barda, the Ode by Ka'-b ibn Zubayr, and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th Zl Qa^da, 1001, he left this 
world at Labor for i ho judgment-seat of Bod. 

I have known no man of more comprehensive learning , but alas ! 
under the mantle oi a dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly 
preferment, that he left no tittle of our religion m peace. When I was 
young, 1 studied at Agra for several years in his company. He is indeed 
a man of merit ; but he committed worldly anil irreligious deeds, plunged 
into lust of possession and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far in twisting religious truth, that nothing of 
his former merit remains. If Bay, either I am in the correct path or in 
clear error, or you ” (Qur'An, xxxiv, 23). Further, it is a common saying 
that the son brings the curse on the head of his father ; hence people 
have gone beyond YuzTd and say, “ Curse on Yazid, 2 and on his 
father, too.” 

Two years after fill ay kh Mubarak’s death, Abu T-FnzI also lost his 
brother Fayzi, who died at the- age of 50, after an illness of six months 
on the 10th fiafar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbfir visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, “ Shaykh Jlo. I have 
brought Hakim ^ All with me, will you not speak to me ? ” But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground; and 
wept loud ; and after trying to console Abu ’1-Fazl, he went away.® 
How deeply Abu 1-Fazl loved his elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages iu the Akbarndma and the A^m in which he speaks 
•of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he prefaces 
the selections in the /l^m made by him from his brother’s poems. <! The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should leisure 
permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 


* Bada.oiu says in his Najat » 'r-rmlud that Jalal” d-Din Huy fill, in. ids time the most 
universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likowiso to himself as the renovator of the tenth 
■chntury. 

3 lluB&yn, in whoso remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by yazid ; hence the latter is generally called Yazid-i-mulSun , “ Yazid, the 
accursed ”, Badajouihere calls Abfc 'l-h'azl Yfizld, Poor Bada,onI had only tho thousand 
hlgliae Which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his School follow Yazid Abu '1-Fn$l 
was it commander of two thousand and the friend ol the emperor. 

3 Badil,onI, ii, 40fi. 
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of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the ago, and gather, 
with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of 
his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which docs not travel 
alono- the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.” Abu T-Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death oi his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Fuyzi’s Markiz 11 ’l-Adwdr. not to mention the numerous 
extracts which he has preserved in the Akhamama. 

It was about the same time that Abu ’I-Pazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
Akbarl, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother’s literary remains (1590-7). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abu ‘1-Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murad had not managed 
matters well in the Dakhin, and Akbar now dispatched Abu ’1-Ifazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial camp 
made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. Tf the 
officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct of the war, 
he was to see the Prince off, and take command with Shahrukh MTrzil. 
The wars in the Dakhin, from their first commencement tinder Prince 
Murad and the Elian Khiman, arc marked by a most astounding duplicity 
on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 
stores were sacrificed, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 
treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan Khanan himself 
was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. Abu ’l-Fazl’s successes, 
therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with which ho 
conducted operations. When he arrived at Burhunpur, ho received 
an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Khandesh, whose brother 
had married Abu T-Fazl’s sister. lie consented to come on one condition, 
namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist him, and thus aid 
the c a use of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined to ai cl th e i mporialistS 
in their wars with the Dakhin, but he sent Abu ’1-Fazl rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Abu T-Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. “ I have made a 
vow,” he said in returning the presents, “ not to accept presents till 
four conditions are fulfilled— (1) friendship ; (2) that I should not value 
the gift too high ; (3) that I should not have been anxious to get a 
preseut ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing that the first 
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three are applicable to the present ease, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from others.” 

Prince Murad had in the meantime, retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
Ilichpur, and as the death of his infant son Mlrza Rustam made him 
melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abu T-Fazl's mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purna, 1 twenty kos from 
Dawlatabiid, when death overtook him. Abu ’1-Fazl arrived the same 
day, and found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abu ’1-Fazl said that he was deter- 
mined to march on ; the enemy was near, the country was foreign 
ground, and this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several 
of the commanders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abu ’1-Fazl, 
nothing daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured 
the officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay loo far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitala, Taltum, and 
Satonda. Ilis headquarters were on the Godawaii. He next entered 
into an agreement with Cliand BibI, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
ITabsht, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief and 
give up the fort of Ahmndnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain, The Dakliin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Khandesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Ash', Bahadur Khan’s 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at Ahmad- 
nagar. Danyal sent immediate instructions to Abu T~FazI to cease 
all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. When 
tlie Prince therefore left Burhanpur, Abu ’1-Fazl at Akbar’s request, 
left Muza Shahrukh, Mir Murtaza, and Khwaja Abu T-Hasan in charge 
of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th Ramazan, 
1008 (beginning of the 4.4th year of Akbar’s reign), he met Akbar at 
Khargo, near Bilagarh. The emperor received him with the following 
verse — 


1 The southern Pflrna is meant. The northern Purna flows into the Tapti in Khan- 
desh ; whilst the southern Putiia, with the Dudna, flows into the GodSwari. Prince MurAd 
had gone from IJiehpfvr to Narnala, and from there to Shahpur, which he had built 
about eight miles south of Balapiir, It is now in ruins. 
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f-i L y !.< L c—J bv.o u -~^ 3 -\'\' <=r~* 

Serene is the night and [ tleasani is the moonlight, l wish to talk to thee 
on many a subject. 

and promoted him lor his excellent management to a command of 
four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Amt and com- 
menced the sieged One day, Abu ’1-Fsizl inspected some of his trendies, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbur’s camp, offered 
to show him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the wall 
of the Malai Fort, an important fortification below Aslrgarh itself. Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, were two 
renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which had to be 
conquered before Asir itself could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion called Cliiina Malai. A portion 
of its wall was not finished. From cast to south-west there were hills, 
and in the south was a high mountain called Korhia. A hill in the south- 
west, called So pan, was occupied by the Imperialists. Abu T-FuM 
determined on availing himself of the information given by the deserter, 
and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to listen for the sound of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, he wont 
in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected men on 
Mount Saptm, and sent a few of his men under Qara Beg along the road 
that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open a gale 
of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to oppose 
them, and Abu T-Fazl hastened to his men and joined them at break 
of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Asir. On the same 


1 “ Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerchada (Narbada), ivlum Tfadzia JSadnr-xa 
(Riijtt Bahadur Shall) who had possession of the fortress of Hasser (AsTr) fortified the 
same against the ting, and collected provisions from tho neighbourhood. Tile king, 
thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might bo captured. 
This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called Cho-Tzanin , the second Oommer- 
ghar ; and the third is placed on the very summit of tho hill, so that it is a conspicuous 
object at the distance of six coss. Tho king with no delay surrounded it on all aides ; and 
so energetically pressed tho sioge night and day, that at tho end of six months it was on 
the point of being captured. Bador-xa however perceiving ids danger, having obtained 
a pledge that his life and property should bo safe, came 11 s suppliant to the king and 

surrendered himself Whilst the king was at this place, Abdul h’azol (Abu T- B'azl) 

came to him, and so worked upon his mind, that ho fully determined to sot out for tho 
war in tho Deccan.' 1 Prom Professor Lethbridge's Fragment of Indian History, translated 
from Do Last's India, Vera, and published in tho Calauttu Review for 1873. 

Do Last is wrong in a few minor details. 1 cannot identify the name Cho-Tzanin. 
“ Comtnergliar " iRthe Persian “ Kamargah ”, "the middle of a mountain,” Tho names 
of Port Chfwah Malai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSS. having Khwfiia Malai 
and Korthah, Koitali, Kodhiali, and similar variations. 

Vidb also, (faaetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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clay, oilier detachments of the army occupied Chvma Malai and Mount 
Korhia, and Bahadur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon 
(1009). Prince Danyal, who had in the meantime conquered Alimad- 
nagar, 1 now joined his father at A sir. 

About tliis time disturbances broke out in the Daldiin, caused by 
Raju Manna, and a party set up the son of 6 All Shah as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Klianan was ordered to march 
against him, and Abu T-Fazl was sent to Nasik ; but a short time after- 
wards, he was told to join the Khan Khanaii. Akbar returned, in the 46th 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Danyal in Burhanpur. Abu T-Fazl had no 
easy life in the Dakhin. The Khan Khanan stood idle at Ahmadnagar, 
because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Abu ’1-Fazl, 
who looked upon him as a traitor. Abu ’1-Fazl vigorously pushed on 
operations, ably assisted by his son ^Abd 11 r-Rahman. After coming 
1o terms with the son of ^Ali Shah, he attacked Raju Manna, recovered 
Jalnapur and the surrounding district, and indicted several defeats oil 
him. Manna found a temporary asylum in Dawlatiibad, and in a subse- 
quent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Riina of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilahabad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
ou Akbar's return from Burlianpur a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, showed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abu ’1-Fazl, the only trustworthy servant lie had. As 
his presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son ^Abd 11 
’r-Rahman in charge of his corps, Abu ’1-Fazl set out for Agra, accom- 
panied by a few men only. Salim, who looked upon him with little con- 
cealed hatred, thought Abu T-Fazl’s journey unprotected, as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Bir Singh, a Bunclcla chief of Urcha (Udchha), 2 through whose 
territory Abu T-Fazl was likely to pass, to lie in wait for him and kill 
him, Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Nanvar. When arrived at TJjjain, Abu T-Fazl was warned of Salim’s 

1 Among the plunder tidton at Ahmadnagar -was a splendid library. Fayzi’s library, 
having on hie death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial Library. 

# Vida p. 546. 
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intention, and his men tried to persuade him to go via Ghat? Chanda ; 
but Abu T-Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him 
on his way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Nnnvar. 
On Friday, the 4th B;d>i5 1, toll (12th August, 1 GOA), at a distance of 
about hall a kos from Sarfiv Bar, which lies six kos from Nar war, Bir 
Singh’s men came in sigliL. The few men that Abu T-Fazl liarL with him 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gada.i Khan. 
Afghan, told him quickly to retreat to AntrT, which was three kos distant, 
as Bay Bayiin and Sflraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand 
Imperial horse ; he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. 
But Abu T-Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; 
but in a short Lime he was surrounded and, pierced by the lance of a 
trooper, he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut oil’ Abu T-Fazl’s head, 
and sent it to Salim in llahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an 
unworthy place ”, where it lay lor a long time. 

The Hutch traveller De Last gives the following account of Abu 
T-Fazl's death : — 1 

Salim returned to Halebassa (Iiahbas, the old form of llahabad), and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abu T-Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and 
added that his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair means 
or by foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of 
absence from Daniel Xa (Danya! Shah), he took to the road with about 
two or three hundred horsemen, leaving orders lor his baggage to follow 
him. Xa-Selim, to whom all these things were, known, recalling how host! le. 
Fazl had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
father would be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best 
to intercept him on his journey. So he bogged Badzia Bertzingh Bondela, 
who lived in his province of Osseen (Ujjain), to lie in wait for Fazl near 
Soor (Narwar ? ) and Gualer (Gwaliyar) andtosend his head to him, promis- 
ing that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Badzia consented, and 
waited with a thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry about three 
or four coss from Gualer, having sent ouL scouts into the neighbouring 


1S73 ^ 10 ^ 03aor Dethbridge’a “ Fragment of Indian History ", Calcutta lteview , 

The place near which Aba T-Fazl was killed, is called in tho MSS. Sarai Bar, 
De Last's Soor appears to bo a bad reading for Narwar. 
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villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Fazl. Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, had come as far as Collcbaga 
(Kala.ba.gh), and was going towards Soor, Radzia Bertzingh and his 
lollowers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and his. horsemen fought bravely, 
hut being overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out. Fazl 
himself, having received twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed out by 
a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and beheaded. 
His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased.” 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and niter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his “ Memoirs ” 
that he brought about Abu ’1-Fazl’s murder, because he was his enemy, 
and with a naivete exclusively his own, represents himself as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedness of others had been deprived of his 
father’s love. lie says : — 

“ On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela Rajput, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals lor his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness. My reason for promoting him was this. Towards 
the end of my father’s reign, Shaykh Abii i-JFazl, a Hindustani Shay kb 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Daldiin. 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my 
father very angry with me, and i knew that if Abu ’l-Fazl were to come 
back to Court, 1 would have been deprived of every chance to effect a 
reconciliation. As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 
Bir Singh Bundela, who at that time had rebelled against the emperor, 
I sent a message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Abu. ’l-Fazl 
and kill him, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and 
when Abu ’l-Fazl passed through his land, he stopped him on his way, 
dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed him, and sent his head 
to me at llahabad. Although my father was at first much vexed, Abu 
’l-Fazl’s death produced one good result : T could now without further 
annoyance go to my father, and his had opinion of me gradually wore 
away,” 

At another place in his “ Memoirs ” when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if au afterthought had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abu T-Fazl because “ he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet ”, 

4 



When the news ol Abu T-Fazl’s death reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to tin* emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Timur’s descendants, the death of a, prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince's vakil pro 
seated himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist; and ns no one else would come forward to inform Alcbnr ol the 
death of lus friend, Abu ’1-Fazl’s vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abu 'l-Kazl’s death 
more than that of his son ; lor several days he would see no one, and afier 
inquiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ Tf Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abu ’l-Fazl,” and then 
recited Ike following verso : 

i A,* I b a j .. ' r- Ij I ; 1 A.-t ■ baa , \ AlS.1.1 ^ . ,..A ’,1 ba J. 

My Shaykh in his zeal hastened to meet me, 

He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Pair 
Das and Raj Singh 1 to tJifcha. They defeated the Bundola chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Rhiindor and shut him up in 
Irish- When the siege had progressed and a breach was made in Ike 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Pair Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Pair Das to Court ; but ordered the officers stationed 
about Uflclia to Rill the rebel wherever he showed himself. In Ibe 
beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once surprised 
by Raja Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his followers. Bir 
Singh himself was wounded and bad a narrow esea pa. Rut the. emperor’s 
death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved Bir Singh of all 
fears. lie boldly presented himself at Jahangir’s Court, and received 
Udcha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

“ It has often been asserted,” says the author of the Mcfmu' 1 ’l-Umara, 
that Abu ’l-Fazl was an infidel. Some say he was a Hindu, or a fire- 
worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and call him 
an atheist ; but others pass a juster sentence, and say that ho was a 
pantheist, and that, like other Bulls, lie, claimed for himself a position 
above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that lie was a man 
of lofty character, 2 and desired to live at peace with all men. He never 


1 Pages 523 and 509. 

I may remark here that Abu ’l-TTiizl never accepted a title. 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, absence 
on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept him on as long as he could ; for he used to say that, if lie dis- 
missed him, people would accuse him of want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered 
Aries, ho inspected his whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He also gave his 
whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

“ He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said, that exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty- two sers of food. His son 
^ Abd u r-Hahman used to sit at table as safarchl 1 (head butler) ; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both watched to sec whether Abu ’1-Fazl would eat twice 
of one and the same disk. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abu 1-Fazl gave it to Iris son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abu 1-Fazl was in the Dakhin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent ( chiliilrdwafi ) one thousand rich, dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and khichri 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

V As a writer, Abu ’1-Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Munshis 2 ; and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
Ilia compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abu ’I-Fazl’s 
style. ‘•Abd 11 Hah, king of Bukhara, said that he was more afraid of 
Abu ’I-Fazl’s pen than of Akbar’s arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
known as “ the great Munshi His letters are studied in all Madrasas, 
and though a beginner may find them difficult and perplexing, they are. 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
language, but also with Abu ! 1-Fazl’s style, is required to make the reading 
of any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he caunot bo, and has not been, imitated. The writers 


f 1 Sufra-Chi. — P.] 

3 This is also the opinion of the author of the llaft Iqlim, 



alter him write in the stylo of the Padiskiilinama, the 'i Alamara Sikaudarl 
or in the still more turgid manner ol the ^Alamglmama, Lire Kuq'mb 
Bedil, and other standard works on India. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abu '1-Fazl’s works lies in the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Pastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where woman 
is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with indifference. 
Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments 1 l have spoken 
in the Preface. 

Abu ’1-Fazl’s influence on his age was immense. It may be that ho 
and Fayzi led Akbar’s mind away from Islam and the Prophet — this 
charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan writer ; but 
Abu '1-Pazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that lie entered Court, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abu '1-Fa zl enunciated 
it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Klianiuia gained the 
victories, the now policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule ; and 
whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of flic people 
than lie. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes of the 
Moslems the memory of AwrangzTb with the halo of sanctity and still 
inclines the pious to utter a rahim a - ’llah-hu (May God have mercy on 
him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning ot the breaking 
up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Bada,onI to show 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to Fayzi and 
Abu ’1-Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ‘•ITrfi 2 from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet — - 

& k— u 1 b \ j ' l) 1 V — \ \/''* ^ j 

^\s>- U— CwK I j uA *1^- ii i jl 5 iX.ol ex-o b 
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0 Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (i.e. my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 
like evil sprites and lead me wolf-like to the well (of unbelief). 


1 Let the reader consult Gladwin's rendering of Abu T-Fazl’s introduction lotto 
fourth book crftliB AHn. Gladwin's AHn, ii, pp. 26(5-91. The passage is anti-Islamitic. 

i For <tUrfi vide p. 639- The metro of the coupletis Long liamal. 
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The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Fnyzi and Abu T-Fazl. I may also cite the Tarlkh of 
Abu T-Fazl’s death, whirdi the Kli ;Tn-i A'-zam Mirza Koka is said to have 
made : — 


The wonderful sworcl of God’s prophet cut off the head of the rebel. 1 2 * * 

Rut Abu T-Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, ‘‘ The date of 
my death lies in the words ,.d w:j, “ The slave Abu T-Fazl ” — 

which likewise gives a.h. 1011. 

Abu T-Fazl’s works arc the following 

(1) The Akbarnuma with the A % ~m-i Akburl, its tnird volume. The 
A^in-i Akhan was completed in the 42nd year of Akbar’s reign ; only 
a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year on account of the 
conquest of Barar (a.d. 1596-7). The contents of the Akbarndma have 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume contains an account 


of the first forty-six years of Akbar’s reign. 8 There exists a continuation 
up to the end of Akbar’s reign by ‘Mnayat 11 ’Hall Muhibb hAll Thus at 
least the continuator is called in two MSS. that I have seen. Elpliinstone 
says that the name of the continuator is Muhammad Balia, which seems 
to he a corruption of Muhammad Salih. 

(2) The Ma/dubdt-i $A11anu, also called Inshd-t/i Abu ‘ l-Fazl . This 
book contains letters written by Abu T-Fazl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them are the interesting letters written to the Portuguese priests, and 
to ^Alid 11 ’Hah of Bukhara, in reply to his question whether Akbar had 
renounced Main. Besides, there are prefaces and reviews, a valuable 
essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions of which, are given 
in the Ain, etc. The collection was made after Abu T-Fazl’s death 
by ‘lAbd 11 ’s-Samad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that be was a 
son of Abu T-Fazl’s sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as above 
remarked, is frequently read in Madrasas, and there exist many litho- 
graphed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three books ; 
but Amir Haydar Ifusayni of Bilgram says in the preface to his Sawmili-i 
Akbarl 3 that he had a collection of four hooks, remarking at the same 


1 The word biigjn, a rebol, has (lie numerical value of 1018 ; but the head (of the 
word, the letter oj) is out off ; heneelQ13-2 = 1011, the year of the Hijrain winch Abu 
M- fazl was murdered. The metre of (he hemistich is Long liaviat 

2 The 40th year lastod from the 15th Ramadan, 1009, to 20th Bamajiin, 1010, i.e. to 

about iive months before Abii T- Fail's death. 

a .Regarding this valuable work, vido p. 331, note. 



time that MBS. of the fourth are very rate, ft looks, indeed, as if Amir 
Haydar's copy was unique. 

(3) The Danish, 1 2 which is mentioned on p. 112. 

.Besides, I have soon in different books that Abu ‘l-Fazl also wrote a 
RisFdaiji Munajdt, or "Treatise of Prayers”; a JdmiS" ’1-fiujMf, a 
lexicographical work ; and a Koshka! . The last word means a “ beggar's 
cup”, or rather the small basket or bowl in which beggars in the blast 
collect rice, dates, etc., given as alms, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections ol anecdotes or short stories. But 1 have soon no copies of 
these works. It was also mentioned above that Abu ’l-ibul presented, 
on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, of which no MSS. seem 
to exist at present. Nor need J again refer to the part which ho took in 
the translations from Sanskrit and the compilation of the Tdnkh-i A Iff. 

The Durar “ ’1-ManshUr, a modern Tozkira by Muhammad ‘■Aslcarl 
l.Iusaynl ol Bilgram, selects the following inscription written by 
Abfi TFazl for a temple in Kashmir 2 as a, specimen both of Abu '1-FhzYh 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abu T-lfazl's composition. 
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1 As the word is pronounced in India, instead of ‘Iyar-i Danish ", “ the test of wisdom," 
The author of the Hafl Jqlim seems to allude to this work ; for ho says that Abu 'l-lftwj, 
when he saw him in a.h. 1000, was engaged in re-writing i he Nawadir-i Ilikdydl. 

2 Abu '1-Fad says in the fourth book of tho jDTh — “ The best people in' Kashmir are 
the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from tho fetters of blind 
belief and adherence to custom, they yet woiship God without affectation. They do not 
sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre, I hey plant 
fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfares of their fellow creatures. They abstain from 
meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in Kashmir.” 

Akbar seems to have looked Upon these Kashmiri Rishis as model men. 
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0 God, iii every temple I see people that seek Thee, and in every 
language! I hoar spoken, people praise Tliee ! 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, “ Thou art one, without equal.” 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 

Put the dust of the rose petal 1 belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindustan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live, in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In whom the seven minerals find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture. 2 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
destroy his own place of worship ; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, we must hear up with all men, but if we look to the external, we 
find everything proper to bo destroyed. 


1 This lino is Sufistip. fho longing of tlio heart after God is compared to the perfume 
which rises from the roso petals. The perfume-seller, i.e. the Unitarian, is truly religious, 
and is equally removed, from heresy and orthodoxy, 

2 1.0. Akbar is the insdn-i Ic&mil, or perfect man. 
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0 God, Thou art just and judges! an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and Idlest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

1 have a few notes on Abu ’1-Fuzl’s lam ily, which may form the con- 
clusion. of this biographical noticed. The gives the following list of 
Shaylch Mubarak’s sons. 

f. Slioykh Abu T-Favz, better known under his poetical name of 
Faya. lie was born in A.u. 954 (a.d. 1547) and seems to have died 
childless. 

2. Shavkh Abu '1-Fazl, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
August, JG02. 

3. Sliaykh Abu 1-Barakat, horn 17tli Sliawwsil, 9GQ (1552). “ Though 
he has not reached a high degree of learning, lie knows much, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and fond of 
dervishes.” He served under Abu ’1-Fazl in Khandesli. 

4. Sliaykh Abu T-Khayr. born 22nd Jumada 1, 9G7. “He is a well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind.” lie, too, must have entered 
the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Alcbamama as having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakliin to fetch Prince Danviil. 

5. Sliaykh Abu T-Makarim, born 23rd Sliawwal, 976. lie was wild 
at first, but guided by Ids father he learned a good deal. lie also studied 
under Shah Abu T-Fath Shrrazi. 

The above five sons were ail by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. Shavkh Abu Turab, horn 23rd Zil Tlijjali, 988. “ Though Ids mother 
is another one, he is admitted at Court, and is engaged in self- 
improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abu ’1-Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
qumma , or concubines, viz. Sliaykh Abu T-Mamid, born 3rd Bald II, 
1002, and Sliaykh Abu Rashid, bom 1st Jumada I, 1002. “ They resemble 
their father.” 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories : — 

1. One married to Khudawand Khiin Dakhini ; vide p. 490. Radii, on! 
calls her husband a Rafizi , i.e. a Shlali, and says he died in Karl in 
Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husam’ 1 ’d-Dhi ; vide p, 488. 

3. One married to a son. of Baja All Khan of Khandesli. Their 
son Safdar Khan 1 was made, in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign, a com- 
mand or of one thousand. 

1 Thu Lakluuui edition of the A hbarnfima (III, 830) ealh him iSmular Ivlian, 
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L Ladll Regain, married to Islam Khan ; vide p. 552, note 1, Mr. T.W. 
Beale o£ Agra, the learned author of the Miftiih u ’-ttawCirikh , informs me 
that Ladll Begam died in 1017, or live years before the death of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the “ Rawzayi Ladll Begam ” is about 
two miles to tho east of Akbar s mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a wall 
of red Fathpur sandstone. It was completed in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale 
saw in the Bawza several tombs without inscriptions, and a lew years 
ago tho place was sold by government to a wealthy Hindu. The new 
owner ring up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tombs, 
so that of the old Rawza nothing exists nowadays but the surrounding 
wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of Shay kb Mubarak, Fayzl, 
and Abu '1-FazI wore likewise buried there, because over the entrance 
the following inscription in Tughrii characters may still bo seen ; — 
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111 the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom 1 trust ! 

This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaykh Mubarakullali (may his secret 
bo sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Sliaykh Abu ’1-Fazl 
— may God Almighty preserve him ! — in tho shadow of the majesty of 
the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaludduuya waddln Akbar, Padisliah-i Ghazt- — may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foundations of his kingdom ! — under the superintendence 
of Abu T-Baralcat, in 1001 (a.d. ] 595-90). 

Thus it will appear that the Rawza was built in the year in which 
Fayzl died. Shaykh Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.d. 1593. 
It seems, however, as if Shaykh Mubarak and Fayzl had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agra, on tbe left bank of tho Jamuna, where ho 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abu 1-Fazl says in his description of Agra in 
the AHn J ~ On the other side of the river is the Char -Biigh Villa, built 
by Firdaws Makanl (tho emperor Babar). There the author was born, and 


1 My text, edition, p. 441. Vide also p. 53!) ; ICoene's Agra C/uidc, p. 47, and regarding 
Ladli Begum, p. 45. “ Ladll" moans in Hindustani “ a pet 
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there are resting places of Uis father ami his elder brother. Shaykli ^Al.1*' 11 
’d-Dln Mujzub and Mir Rafl u ’d-dln Snfawl and other worthies are also 
buried there.” We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the other side of the Jamima., though Abu T-Fuzl’s inscription uo doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended, ft is a pity, however, 
that the Uuvz.i was sold and destroyed. 

Abu ’l-Fazks sou is the well-known 

Shaykii < 'Abd u ’b-Kvum\n Afzal Khan. 

He was bom on the 12tli Slia^biin, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of iAl)d u ’r-Rahman. In tire 35th year of Akbar’. s 
reign, when twenty yeans ot age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa'mdat Yar Koka’s brother. By her 1Abd u ’r -Ralunfm had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan. 1 

When Abu '1-Fazl was in command of the army in the Dakhin, 
^Abcl 11 ’r- Rahman was, what the Persians call, the tlr-i-ru-i/i tarkash-i-u, 
“the arrow at hand at the top of the quiver ”, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingana. When 
Malik t'Ambar, in the 16th year, had caught ^All Mardau Bahadur (p. 55fi) 
and had taken possession of the country, Abu 'i-Fazl dispatahed ‘GYbd 11 
’r- Rahman and Sher IChwaja (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawarl near Nanclcr, and defeated lAmbar at the Manjara. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which ho hail felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzftl Khan, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, vice Islam Khan (the husband of Aba T-Fazl’s 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. ‘lAbd 11 ’r-Rahman also received Gorakhpur 
as jiiglr. As governor of Bihar, he had his headquarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of Qutb 11 
hl-dln appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome Ujjauiiya Rajas (p. 577, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra. whom his unsuccessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment by Jahangir had made the favourite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykli BanarasT and Ghivas kAbd 11 ’r-Rahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan’s property and the Imperial treasury. 
^Abd u ’r-Rahman returned from Gorakhpur as soon as ho heard of the 


1 Which name was homo by tho brother of Jsfan<hyftr, who is so often mentioned 

in Pkdawai’s Shahnama. 



rebellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. ^Abd 11 'r- Rahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dis])er.sed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
^ Abd 11 'r- Rahman, who succeeded in capturing him. Ho executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to Court, together with tire two cowardly 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in Iris punishments, had their 
heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces ; they were then 
tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns (taslihir) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, lAbd 11 T-Rahman fell ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received, lie lingered for a time, and died ol ail abscess, 
in the 8th year of Jahangir's reign (a.h. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father's murder. 

Bisiiotan, Ron ov ^Ano" ’k-Raiiman, son of Shaykh Abu ’l-Pazl. 

He was born on the 3rd Zl Qa/hla, 999. In the 14lh year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hundred horse. 
In the 10th year of Shall Jaliau’s reign, he is mentioned as a commander 
of five hundred horse, which rank lie held when lie died in the 15th year 
of the same, reign. 




BOOK FIRST 

THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 




ABU ’L-FAZL’S PREFACE 

ALLAH" AKBAR 


0 Lonl, A lio'se seciets me for ever veiled 
And whoso perfection knows not a beginning, 

15ml and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trnco oi them ib found, m Thy eternal lealm 
My words me huno ; my tongue, a stony tract; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide ia the expanse 
Contused are my thoughts, but ihia is Thy beat praise, 

Tn ocstasy alone I seo Thee face to face 1 

It is proper [or a mail of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting happi- 
ness, by putting the window ol his heart opposite the slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a Cow drops irora tlie ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. Ho will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

T, Abu ’1-Fazl, sou oi Mubarak, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the thread 
of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable man, 1 who clothes our wonderful world in new colours, 
and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be absurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known ; I should make myself the 
butt of tho learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such an undertaking. But it could not have 
been from self-laudation that I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great a task — a work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties ; for such a motive would expose my inability and 
shortsightedness. My sole object in writing this work was, first, to 
impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who understands the 
minutest indications of all things, created and divine, striding as he does 

1 Akbar. 


c 
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over the field ol knowledge ; and, secondly to leavo future generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man's last journey. There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures arc so different, desires so 
numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, who, by making use 
of this source of wisdom, will escape from the perplexities of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with this aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the groat King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have, of course, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king, and also to describe the condition of those 
who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one,, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the mean- 
ing of tho word Padishah shows this ; for pad signifies stability and 
possession, and shah moans origin, lord. A king is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, tire storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction ; tire world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of imperial 
justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through tear of punishment ; and orrt 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Bhah is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from words like 
shah-suwdr, shah-nth ; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom- -the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the King, and becomes his 
worshipper. 

Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a true king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the ease o£ the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression and provide 
for everything which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, etc., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
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vanity, the slavislmess of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence, every- 
where there, is insecurity, unsettlodness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator oL the universe, 1 the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light farr-i izidi 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it kiydn khura 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities How from tire possession of this light. 1 . A paternal 
lave towards the subjects, Thousands find rest in the love of the King ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the King will understand the spirit of the age, and shape Iris plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him ; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. This courage steps in. His divine firmness gives him 
the power of requital, nor docs the high position of an offender interfere 
with it. Tli© wishes of great and small are attended to, and their claims 
meet with no delay at Iris hands. 3. A dailg increasing trust in God. 
When ho performs an action, lie considers God as the real doer of it (and 
himself as the medium), so that a conflict of motives can produce no 
disturbance,. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success of his plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him to forget God, and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the hands of reason ; 
in the wide field of Ilia desires he docs not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will lie waste his precious time in seeking after 
that which is improper. He makes wratli, the tyrant, pay homage to 
wisdom, so that blind rage may not got the upper hand, and inconsider- 
atoness overstep the proper limits. He sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who have gone astray have a way left to return without 
exposing their bad deeds to the public gaze. When ho sits in judgment, 
the petitioner seoms to be tho judge, and he himself, on account of his 
mildness, the suitor for justice. He floes not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope ; ho endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to tho will of the Creator, and never seeks 
to please tho people in contradiction to reason. He is for ever searching 

1 Alfbar worshipped the sun as tho visible representative of God, and tho immediate 
source of life. Regarding his form of worship, tide below. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is not displeased with words that 
seem hitter, but are in reality sweet. lie considers the nature of the words 
and the rank oJ the speaker. Tie is not content with not committing 
violence, but. he must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of tho body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that tlio equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the elements, 1 so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division ol ranks ; and by moans of tho 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes. 2 — 
1. TPamors, who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances. 2. Artificers and 'merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. .‘5. The learned , such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and tho garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4, H nshanilmen 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these .in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its -final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 


1 Thus, according to the medical theories of the middle agCB. 

2 This passage resembles ono in "Firdausi's fthahnama, in tho chapter entitled dar 
dastan-i Jamshid ; vide also Vuller’s Persian Dictionary , ii, 7f>6, s. kathzi. It is also found 
in the ATMdq i Muhsini, chapter xv, dar ‘adl, in tho Akhlftq-i J (drill, and the A Iddaq-i 
Haprl, the oldest of tho three Akhlnoa mentioned, 
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courtiers resemble lire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the Vakil, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection , 1 is the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by bis wisdom, and .settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his duties. 
He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all, Tie takes care not to commit improprieties in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the financial offices 
are not under liis immediate superintendence, yet he received the returns 
from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps abstracts of their 
returns. 

The Mlr-mal , 2 the Keeper of the seal, the Mlr-bakhshl , 3 the Bar- 
begl , 4 the Qurbegl , 5 6 the Mir-tozak , 8 * the Mir-bahri , 7 the Mir-harr , 8 the 
Mir-Manzil , 0 the Khwansalar , 10 the Muushi , 11 the Qfish-begl , 12 the Akhta- 
begl , 13 belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 


1 Akbar said that perfect dovotednoss consisted in the readiness of sacrificing four 
things — jdn (life), mdl (property), din (religion), ntnniia (personal honour). Those who 
looked upon Akbar as a guide in spiritual matteis (pi r ) — an honour which Akbar much 
co voted-— promised to show this dovotodness, and then belonged to the din-i ilahl , or tho 
Divine Faith, tho articles of which Akbar had laid down, as may be seen below. 

8 Perhaps an officer in charge of the Emperor’s private purse. 

8 Paymaster of tho Court. 

1 An officer who presents people at Court, their petitions, etc. Ho is also called 
Mi> lAi?. 

fi hearer of the Imperial insignia. 

" Master of Ceremonies. 

I Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

6 Superintendent of tho Imperial Forests. 

8 Quarter Master General of tho Court. Akbar’s court was frequently travelling. 

18 Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen. 

II Private Secretary. 

12 Superintendent oE the aviaries (falcons, pigeons). [Head of the Mews. — P.] 

13 Superintendent of the Stud. 
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2. The assistant 1 ] of victor//, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizier, also called Dhvdn, He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts, die is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of tlio world. lie must be a 
member of the Divine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in Iris writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mnstawfl 1 ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Valcil. The Mustnwfl, the Sahib-i 
Tawji, 2 the Awiirja Nawls, 3 the Mtr-Saraan, 4 the Niizir-i Buyfitat, 5 * 
the Dlwau-i Buyfitat,® the Mushrif, 7 of the Treasury ; the YVuqi'bi 
Nawls, 8 the 'Nlmil 9 of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part oE that of the 
Vakil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
as they are not always able to find a person qualified for the office of a 
Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his qualities, and 
appoint him as Mushrif-i Damn, which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Dlwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsiglitediiess, their know- 
ledge of tlic times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field, of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of thoir 


1 Deputy DTwiin. 

a The Accountant of the Army. 

8 The Accountant of the daily expenditure at Court. 

The officer in charge of the Court furniture, stores, ot,o. 

8 Superintendent of tho Imperial workshops 

B The Accountant of the Imperial workshops. 

7 Clerk. 

8 The Becorder. 

0 Collector. 
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wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a inild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation ; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a delude of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of litter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of ids wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr, 1 the Mlr-^Adl, the QazI, 2 the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The servants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from ebaff and dross, they are like an elixir for the 
body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the sharbat 
and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

Tf the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspioiousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State : — 1, An upright, collector, who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer , who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 


1 Also called Sctdr-i JaMn , Hie Chief Justice and Administrator General of the empire. 

4 The Q5?.i hears the case ; the Mir 9 Adi passes the sentence. 
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It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters ol the following five kinds 1 of men of whom the world 
is composed, and act accordingly. J. The most commendable person 
is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of Ins virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a otic 
is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of liis virtues does not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindness and respect, 
yet ho does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate man, who fills his house with furniture lor his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last ol all is the 
vicious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the, king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind ; and 
provided this harsh treatment does not awaken him from liis sleep of error, 
he should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; 
and if this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, lie should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for inquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly, And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear flic 


1 The following is a froo paraphrase of a passage in the Akhlaq-i Mulrnni, Chapter 
XXXII, entitled dar si'yasat. 
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jewel of wisdom do not appoint every low man to their service ; that they 
do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus Favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are nob necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address, that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordium. From the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy ; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness 1 ; 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would he able 
to hoar and comprehend it 1 The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of his 
wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. I shall speak : — 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarchs 
have hitherto governed, without these wise regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


1 Akbar as the spiritual leader of the members belonging to the Divine Faith wrought 
many miracles, of which some are related in the seventy-seventh A^in of this hoolc. 



lleiimrK- htj the Author . — As 1 lmd somolimos to use Hindi words, 1 have care Cully 
described the consonants and vowels. Inquirers will therefore have no difficulty in 
reading; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like a/ if, him 
and a few more, are suiUeionUy clear from their names. Homo letters 1 have distinguished 
as manqTila, and letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; tines the p iu pudid, the die in diumnn, 
the ffaf m iiigdr, the zh in muzhtla. .Sometimes t have added to the names o£ these 

letters, (lie plunse Itan'/nj I /rice point*. Letters peculiar to the Hindi language I have 

distinguished as Hindi. The letter yd aa in tuy, I have called Inhabit , mid Hie ti\ us in 
dant, fuwjdui. The h in ailah, L have, merely called fie. Similarly, the letters min, mite, 
yd, and he, when clearly Bounded, have been merely described as min, train, etc. The 
nasal nun. i have called niin-i Mirtfi, or nrin-i pin'hiin. The final and silent It, as in 

ftirl'h mulct. I have called mulish, i.e. written, hut not pronounced. The i and n, when 

modified to e oro I have called nmjhiV. As consonants followed by an oh/ have the vowel a, 
it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 



BOOK FIRST. 


THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


A^in 1 . 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Tie is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
The help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes his inward and outward character 
accordingly, and shows due respect to himself and to others. Lie who 
does not possess these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will put his whole heart in the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distressing cares. 

' True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutiae of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship . 1 

If he cannot perform everything himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a Icing who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 
of this world and tlie responsibility of the world to come, on the shoulder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with the 
successful working of every department, which, although former monarclis 

1 A phrase which AIcbar often used, 

wr 
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have thought it derogatory to their greatness, is yoi the first step towards 
the establishment of a good government. For every branch ho has made 
proper regulations, and ho sees in the performance of his duty a means of 
obtaining God’s favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things : Jim, 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations ; secondly, 
a watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
of the Divine era, the sum of 300,18(1,795 dams. 1 The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, arc daily increasing. There are more than 
one hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or rather a 
little kingdom ; and by the unremitting attention of bis Majesty, they 
are all conducted wit.li regularity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care and supervision on 
the part of his MajcsLy. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, J have put them among the regulations of the Household. 

A^hi. 2 . 

THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 

Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advance- 
ment of agriculture, on the order kept in the king's household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. 
All this is again connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of 
the monarch, his love for tho people, and with an intelligent management 
of the revenues and the public expenditure. Lt is only when cared for, 
that the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
able to saLisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is in- 
cumbent on just kings, to care for tho former, and to protect the latter 
class of men. If some say that to collect wealth, and to ask for more 

1 Or, 7,729,GG9J I'upoes. One nipeo (of Akbar) = 40 dams. Tho Divine era, or 
Turllch-i Ildhu is Akbar’H solar era, the commencement of which falls on Lho 19 th February, 
1556 ; hence the thirty-ninth year corresponds to A.P. 1595- 
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tlian is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as contemptible by people 
given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, I would 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ; 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for tlie pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather ; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the cell and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Khimja-sara IHimad Khan,} a name which Ins Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
[Oiuxija, the reflections of liis Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was sot on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, flic lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 
separated from the Jaglr lands ; and zealous and upright men were put 
in charge of the revenues, each over one karor of dams. Incorruptible 
bilakclns - were selected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were 
appointed, one for each. Arid from kindness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that tiie collectors should not insist upon the 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give him a receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
remoyed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the collectors, and 

r ISlimaA means trustworthiness. Khwiija-sara is tho title of the chief eunuch. His 
real name was Piral Malik. After serving SalTm Shah (1545 Id 1553), who bestowed 
upon him the title of Muhammad Khan, he entered Akbar’s service. Akbar, after the 
death of Shams" ’d-DIn Mulmminad Atgah Khan, his foster father, commenced to look 
into matters of finance, and finding the Revenue Department a den of thieves, he appointed 
Ktimud Khan, to remodel the finances, making him a commander of One Thousand 
(vide Abu T-Fazl's list of Akbar’s grandees, in part second, No. 110), and conferring 
upon him tho title of Iliimad Khan. IIo appears to have performed his duties to Akbnr’s 
satisfaction. In 1565, ho convoyed the daughter of Miran Mubarak, king of Khandcah 
(1535 to 1560), to Akbar’a liaram, look afterwards a port in the Conquest of Bengal, 
where ho distinguished himself, and was, in 1576, appointed governor of Bhakkar. W hen 
in 157S Akbar’s presence was required in tho Punjab, Ktimad Khan desired to join. him. 
Iii order to equip his contingent, he collected his rents and outstandings, as it appears, 
with much harshness. This led to a conspiracy against his life, In the same year he 
was murdered by a man named Maqsiid <?AH. Mafasir"- ’ l-Umaru A. 

a Writers. 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and holiest man was selected for the 
general treasurership, and a ddrogba and a clerk were appointed to assist 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lalclis 
of dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together 
with a memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the peshkush 1 receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazr receipts, 2 and another for 
the moneys expended in weighing the royal person, 3 and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, daroijhas and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkoeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the 
army was augmented, and refractory rebols led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and Turan, where only one treasurer is appointed, tlio accounts 
are in a confused state ; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasurers are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewollory, The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. Prom his luiowledgo of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or convoys repri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall, some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a haror of dams is 
kept in readiness within the palace, every thorrsand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material. Sncli a bag is called in Hindi sahsah , 4 

1 Tributes. _ 1 Presents, vows, eto. 

3 Vide the eighteenth A* in of the second book. [ 4 Sahanm S, — I 5 .] 



and many of them, when put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, his Majesty 
entrusts to one of the nobility a large sum of money, part of which is 
carried in a jnirse This is the reason, why such disbursements are called 
in the language of the country Ijmrj-i bahlah. 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from his unremitting care for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


AHn 3. 

THE TREASURY FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 

If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “ gather ing 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, 
clever treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous 
darogha, and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of tins 
important department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies — 1 st class rubies, not less t-lian 1000 mukrs in value; 2nd 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 ; 4th class, 
from 299 to 200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100 ; 6tli class, from 99 to 60 ; 
7tli class, from 59 to 40 ; 8th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 
1 0 ; 10th. class, from 9f to 5 ; 1 1th class, from 4f to 1 muhr ; 12th class, 
from | mulir to ]- rupee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds , emeralds, and the red and blue yuquts, were classified as 
follows : 1st class, from 30 muhrs upwards ; 2nd class, from 29|- to 15 
muhrs; 3rd class, from ldf to 12 ; 4th class, from 11|- to 10 ; 5th class, 
from 9f to 7 ; 6th class, from (if to 5 ; 7th class, from 4£ to 3 ; 8th class, 
from 2£ to 2 ; 9th class, from If to 1 muhr ; 10th class, from 8f rupees 
to 5 rupees ; '11th class, from 4-| to 2 rupees ; 12th class, from If to 
f rupee. 

The Pearls wore divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The 
first string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhrs and 
upwards ; 2nd class pearls varied from 29-|- to 15 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 
14f to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf to 10 ; 5th class, from 9f to 7 ; 6th class, 
from 6f to 5 ; 7 th class, from 4£- to 3 ; 8th class, from 2f to 2 ; 9th class, 

1 A purse in Hindi ia called bahla. [Bahia, P. a purse, a falconer’s glove.— P.) 
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from I,, l,o 1 ; 10i.1t daos, less than a tnuhr, down to 5 rupees ; J ] tli class, 
loss than 5, to 2 rupees; 12t,h class, less than 2 rupees, Lo I ,j rupees ; 
intli class, less than 1 } rupees, to 130 dams ; I lth (‘hiss, less than .‘30 dams, 
to 20 dams ; 15l.li class, less than 20 dams, to 10 dams ; 10th class, less 
than 10 dams, to 5 dams. The pearls are strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the 10t,li class are strung upon 
10 strings. At the end of each bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, 
to avoid losses arising from unsortmg, whilst a description is attached to 
each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, 
£ rupee ; 2nd class, l ; 3rd class, rupee; 4tli class, 33 dams ; Bill class, 
1 sulci 1 ', Gtb class, l dam ; 7bh cla.->s, ;} dam : 8th class, I dam ; 9tli class, 
J dam ; 10th class, ' dam ; 11th class, J dam ; 12th class, i dam ; 13th 
class, l dam ; Utli class, J dam ; 15th class, r l u da/m , ; 10th class, dam, 
and less, 

The value of jewels is ho well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it ; but those which, are at present in the treasury of his Majesty 
may be detailed as follows : — - 

Rubies weighing 11 tanks, 2 20 surkhs^ and diamonds of 5j tanks , 1 
4 surkhs, each one lakh o[ rupees ; emeralds weighing 17; | tanks, 3 surkhs, 

52.000 rupees ; yuquis of 4 tanks, 7 1 surkhs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 

50.000 rupees. 


A'ln 4. 

THE IMPERIAL MINT. 

As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is 
the source of despatch for every department, T shall mention a low details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their 
transactions by means of money. I <1 very man uses it according to the 
extent of his necessities ; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires 

P Sukt sun. and sUhi t. H., a four-anna bit.) 

[ 2 Tub H, v=- 4 masha, — JYj 

3 Surlth, moans red ; also, a Rule. i seed with a black dot on it, called in Hind, j jhvtigchi, 
Abnis preoatoriiis. The Persians called it chashm-i kh-urTut, cock’s eye. The seeds are 
often used for childron’a bracelets. Abu T-Fazi means liero the weight called, in Hind, 
roll, vulg. rat ii. 8 surkhs, or 8 ratTs — 1 mdshd ; 12 mdshdn ----- 1 told, and 80 tolas ns- 
1 ser. _A t&nk is valued at 4 mattes ; but it must have weighed a little more, aa in the 
tenth A*- in, Abu ’1-Pa?l states that, tho weight of 1 dam was G tanks, or 1 told, 8 mdaltds, 
7 surkhs ; ».b., 1 tank — mdsluis — 4 nulsMs, 1 surkhs. 

1 Text 4 ^ tanks. 
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sustains by it his life, and the worldly man considers it the filial stage of 
his objects — the wants of all arc satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
it as the foundation, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious 
wishes flows, ft is absolutely necessary for Lhe continuance of the human 
race, as men obtain by money Llieir food and clothing. You may indeed 
gain these two things by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, spinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but these actions cannot well be performed without several helpers ; 
for the strength of a single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 
day would bo difficult, if not impossible. Again, man requires a dwelling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls his home, whether it he a tent, or 
a cave, Man’s existence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five 
tilings— a father, a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is 
required by all. Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils 
break ; they last in no case very long. But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of its material, and even a 
little of it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. "Mow difficult 
would it be to carry provisions for several days, let alone for several 
months or years ! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) 
has come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much 
labour on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble 
plans, and even perforins Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has 
many valuable qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. 
Its component parts are nearly equal 1 * 3 in weight ; and the marks of the 
four elements are visible in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, 
its purity of air, its softness of water, its heaviness of earth : hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure 
it ; for it does not burn in the fire ; it remains unaffected fay air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water ; and does not get altered 
when buried in the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other 
metals. It is for this reason that in old books on philosophy in which 
man’s intellect is termed the greater principle, gold is called the lesser 
principle? as the things required for human life depend upon it. Among 
its epithets 1 may mention “ the guardian of justice ” ; “ the universal 
adjuster ’’—and, indeed, the adjustment of things depends on gold, 

1 According to tho chemists of the middles ages, gold consists of quicksilver and 

sulphur taken in equal proportions; tho latter must, however, possess colouring 
properties. Vide tho thirteenth A *in. 

3 “ Weie it not for piety, I would how down to gold and say, ‘ Hallowed be thy 
name ! ’ ” — Hariri. 
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and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it service, God has allowed 
silver and brass to come into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic rulers have paid much 
attention to these metals, and erected mints, where their properties may 
be thoroughly studied. The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, anil upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


A*in 5. 

THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 

1. The Durotjha. Tie must bo a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his work, and show 
zeal and integrity. 

2. The MayrafU- The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. 
On account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of 
skilful sarrafs ; 1 and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
refined to the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is 
called in Persia dahdalu, but they do not know above 10 degrees of 
fineness ; whilst, in India it it called baruhbani , as they have twelve 
degrees. Formerly the old him , which is a gold coin current in. the Deccan, 
was thought to be pure, and reckoned at ten degrees ; but his Majesty 
has now fixed it at 81 : and the round, small gold dinar of t Ahi u Tl-Dlny 
which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 10J. 

Those who are experienced in this business have related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witch- 
craft and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to 
this fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has conic up to this 
degree ; hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch, 
It is, however, certain, that gold cannot be mado finer, and of a higher 
degree. Honest describes and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles 
separate from it, and mix with the ashes, which ignorant men, look 
upon as useless dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from it. 
Although malleable gold ore be calcined and reduced to ashes, yet by a 

1 the same as Sriynf or Farriff ; lienee a shroff, a money lender, 

[ 2 yi He 1JSS- 4 M* or 
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certain operation, it is brought bach to its original state ; but a part of 
it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, the real circumstances 
connected with this loss, Mere brought to light, and the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 


Ann G. 

BANWARl} 

An abbreviation for banwari. Although in this country clever sayrafTs 
aro able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
the same manlier, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. Thcj r molt together one niasha of 
pure silver with the same quantity of best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with 6 mdshas of pure gold of 10i degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one niasha 2 is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surkh each. If now 7\ surkhs of pure gold (of 101 degrees) 
are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new mixture will only be 10| ban? Similarly, 7 surlA s pure gold and 
two parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 30 ban ; 
61 s. pure gold and three parts composition, 9|- ban ; 6 s, gold and four 
parts composition, 91- ban ; s. gold and five parts composition, 9| ban ; 
5s. gold and six parts composition, 9 ban ; 411 s. gold and seven parts 
composition, 8f ban ; 4 s. gold and eight parts composition, 8 \bdn\ 3J s. 
gold and nine parts composition, 8^ ban ; 3 s. gold and ten parts com- 
position, 8 bail ; 2J s. gold and eleven parts composition, 7f ban ; 2 s. gold 
and twelve parts composition, 11 ban ; 1| s. gold and thirteen parts com- 
position, 11 ban ; 1 s. gold and fourteen parts composition, 7 ban ; and 

1 This Hind, word, which is not given in the dictionaries, means the lesth Iff of gold. 

3 This mashu contains G parts gold, 1 part silver, and 1 part copper, i.e., 4 gold and 
J alloy, 

3 The Hind, term ban means “ temper, degree 
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lastly, l s. gold aud fifteen parts composition, G;' ban. Or generally, 
every additional lialf sarfch (or one part) of the composition diminishes 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter ban, Lhe touch of flic composition 
itndf being 61, ban. 

If it ho required to have a degree less than OJ ban , they mix together 
l sitrM of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 71 sttrhhs of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, and 
silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of 6{ ban ; and if 1 surkJi 
of the first mixture he melted together with 7 surlrbs of the second com- 
position, the result will be G ban ; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, they increase the mixtures hy half surkhs. But in the liana ■Ctrl, 
they reckon to 6 bans only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

Ail this is performed by a man who understands tire tests. 

3. The Amin. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the ddrot/ha and the other workmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

4. The Mushrif. He writes down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The Merchant. He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by which he 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to he had, 
and when rulers arc not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer. He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
his dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from, each 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an A It atli. 1 

7. The Wcujhman. He weighs the coins. Tor weighing 100 jaldll 
gold-muhrs lie gets 1 J dams ; for weighing 1000 rupees, Gi } dams ; and 
for weighing 1000 copper dams. ] \ of a dam ; and, after this rate, according 
to the quantity. 

8. The Metier of the Ore. He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which ho besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the ease of copper, 
iustead of using grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the abovo- 

1 The Altadis corresponds to our warrant officers. Most cloiks of the Imperial 
officos, the paintax-s of the court, the foremen in Akbar’s workshops, etc., belonged to 
this carps. They were called Altadis, or single men, because they stood under Akbar’s 
immediate orders. The word Ahadi, the h of which is the Arabic c , was spelt in, official 
returns with the Persian t. So deep-rooted, says Badaonl, was Aklmr’s hatred for 
everything which was Arabia. [This word has come to moan in Urdu, lazy, indolent, — P,] 
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mentioned quantity of gold, lie gets 21 dams ; for the same quantity of 
silver, 5 darns and 13| jelals ; 1 for the same quantity of copper, 4 flows 
and 21^ jelals. 

9. The Plnlemaker. He makes the adulterated gold into plate a of six 
or seven mash as each, six fingers in length and breadth ; these he carries 
to the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and 
stamps such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations mid to show 
the work clone, hie receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42'j dams. 


J *-m 7. 

THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 

When the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for t he weight of every 100 jet! fill, gold muhrs, must furnish 2 f on r sers of 
saltpetre, and lour sers of bridal ust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed in clean water, arc stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with cowdnng, which in Hindi is called itpla. It is the dry dung 
of the Wild 3 Com Then they set fixe to it, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced to ashes, when they leave it to cool; then, these 
ashes being removed from the sides, are preserved. They are called in 
Persian JcMlc-i khalis, and in Hindi salon 7. By a process, to he mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from it. The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dung, and 
removing the ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. "When three fires have 
been applied, they call the plates sitdH. They are then again washed in 
clean wafer, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated till six mixtures ami eighteen fires 
have Tbceu applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay 
master breaks one of them ; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound is harsh, the 
plates must undergo three more fires, Then from, each of the plates one 
mnsha is taken away, o f which aggregate a plate is made. This is 1 tied on 
the touchstone ; if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through one or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired effect is 
obtained by three or four fires. 

1 Twenty-five jelals make one dam. Vule the 10th A^in. 

I* Use.— P.] 

P iS la&raH. This probably means jangli ; i,e., “not stalled or stall-led.” — P.] 



The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolas 
of pure gold, and two tolas of the gold which passed through the (ire , 
and make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the 
above mixture, apply the lire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance. If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
pureness. 

10. The Metier of the refined metal. He melts the refined plates of 
gold, and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His lee for 100 gold 
muhrs is three dams. 

11. The Zarrdb, He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His foes are, 
for 100 gold muhrs , 21 dams, !;}■ jelals ; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams, 8J jelals, if ho cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if ho cuts 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. Tor 1000 copper dams Ins 
fee is 20 dams ; for the same weighL of half and quarter dams, 25 dams ; 
and for half-quarter dams, which are called damns, 09 dams. 

In Iran and Tfiran they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani workmen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable 
enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and 
such like metals. Coins are then, stamped with these dies, At this day, 
Mawla-na ‘’All Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
cuts different kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as to equal the 
copy slips of the most skilful ealigraphers. He holds the rank of a 
t/uzbashi ; 1 and two of his men serve in the mint. Both have a monthly 
salary of GOO dams. 

13. The SiM-acM. He places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies ; and by the strength of the hammerer [jmtk-e/n) both sides are 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold muhrs, Ijj darns-, for 1000 rupees, 

5 dams, 91- jelals ; and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 
i darn, ,3 jelals in addition ; for 1000 copper dams. 3 dams ; for 2000 
half-daws, and 4000 quarter-dams, 3 dams, 18f jelals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dams, 10J dams. Out of these fees the silchachl has to give 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is no separate allowance, 

1 4. The Sabbdk makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 51 dams. 

, j.TWs Turkish word signifies a commander of one hundred men, a captain. A htdis 
ot distinction were promoted to this military rank. The salary of a Yuzbnshi varied 
n-om five to seven hundred rupees per mensem ; vide the third of the second hook. 
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The discovery of an alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, 
tin and copper. In Iran and Turan, they also call the highest degree of 
fineness of silver dahdaJii ; in Hindustan, the saymfls use for it the term 
bisl bisiva. According to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; 
but it is not made less than five, and no one would care for silver baser 
than ten degrees. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of tire alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. They also try it by beating it 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silver. 

THE METHOD OF REFINING SILVER. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity of 
wild 1 cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of mvghilcin 2 wood ; then the}'' 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish ; into this they put 
the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity of lead. 
First,, they put a fourth part of the lead on tire top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair of 
bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
fom times. The proofs of the metal being pure are a lightning-like 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it iB 
hardened in the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames 
resembling in shape the horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms 
itself into a disc, arid is perfectly refined. If this disc he melted again, 
half a surlch in every told will burn away, i.e., 6 mashas and 2 surHs in 
100 tolas. The ashes ol the disc, which are mixed with silver and lead, 
form a kind of litharge, called in Hindi hharal, and in Persian 
huhia 3 ; the use of which will be hereafter explained. Before this 
refined silver is given over to the Zanab, 5 nuislm and 5 smiths are taken 
away for the Imperial’ exchequer out of every hundred tolas of it ; after 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it 
may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the banwdrl system ;. now 
it is calculated as follows if by refining 100 tolas , of shcihi silver, which 
is current in Hraq and Khurasan, and of the lari and misqdli, which are 

p Set! note I, p, 21.- — P.J 

8 Called in Hind, babul, a kind of acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. [The ktkar 
of the Punjab.— P.] 

3 Some MSS. have katah. 



current Ln Tiiran, there are lost three tolls and one surl -h ; and ol the same 
quantity of the European and Turkish narjil , and the mahmudi and 
maaffari of Gfujrat and Mahva, 13 tolas and Gi mdshas are lost, they 
become then of Imperial standard. 

15. The Qurykub having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it 
lias lost all smell of the lead. FTis fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 
4 g dams. 

Jfi. The Chdskmcjir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
puritv as follows : — Having made two tolas of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught ; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. Tlic assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy 
himself and others. For assaying that quantity, lie gets 1 - dams, in 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
lie puts together into a hone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
is all burnt. Having then sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, lie weighs it ; and if it has lost in weight three 1 l ririnj (rice 
grains), it is sufficiently pure ; otherwise lie melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dams, 4J jelals. 

17. The Niydriya collects the khdk-i lihdlis and washes it, taking two 
sers at the time ; whatever gold there may be amongst it will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. The khdk, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi Icukrah , 2 and still contains some gold, for the recovery of which, 
directions shall hereafter he given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together witli quicksilver, at ilie rate of six mushus 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its prcdilcctivc affinity, draws 
the gold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kept over the lire in 
a retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver. 

For extracting the gold from this quantity of khdk, the Niyariya 
receives 20 dams, 2 jetals. 

The process of Rukrah. 

They mix with the Icukrah an equal quantity of punha-r, and form a 
paste of rush (aqua fortis), and cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into balls of two 
sers weight, which they dry on a cloth. 


1 One MS. has six. 

[ a Word not traced. — -P.] 



Punhar is obtained as follows 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babul-wood, 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maund of lead. Tire 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed ; 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two plate.-> of clay, fixed by means 
of thorns, and close up the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the 
lead. The bricks they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead. 
Tor the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 4 mtishas of silver 
mixed up with the ashes. These ashes they cool in water, when they are 
called punhar. Out of every man of lead two sers are burnt ; but the 
mass is increased by four sers of ashes, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one man and two sers. 

Rasl is a kind of acid, made of ashhhar 1 and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what punhar and rasi are, I return to the 
description of the process of Knkrah. They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in. 
height, with a hole at the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows. After that, the afore- 
mentioned balls being broken into pieces, they throw them into the fire 
and molt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
hole in the bottom of tlie vessel into the pit below. Whatever remains 
in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separated from it. 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain process 
profit may be derived . The met al is then taken out of the pit, and melted 
according to the punhar system. The lead will mix with the ashes, from 
which thirty sers will be recovered, and ten sers will be burnt. The gold, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this they call hugrawafi , 
or according to some, gubrmvafi. 

The process of Bugrawatl, 

They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of babul- wood, half a ser for 
every 1 00 tolas of bugnmatl. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix (hem up with the bugrawatl, adding one tola of copper, ami 
twenty-five tolas of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 

1 Tlio margins of some of the MSS. explain tins word by rhe Hind, sijjt, impure 
carbonate of soda. 
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bricks, and make a fire of babul-wood, till the lead and copper unite with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. Tlie&e ashes arc also 
called I' I viral, and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by 
a process, which will be hereafter explained. 

A'-ln 8 . 

THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM 

THE (HOLD. 

They melt this composition six times ; three times willi copper, and 
three times with sulphur, called in Hind, chhachhiya. For every tola of 
the alloy, they take a vxlsha of copper, aiul two mdsTuts, two surkhs of 
sulphur. First they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. If the 
alloy be of 100 tolas weight, the 700 maskas of copper are employed as 
follows they first melt fifty nuishas with it, and then twice again 
twenty-five vinshas. The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty mashas of copper, and melt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is laid a broom- 
like bundle of hay. Upon it they pour the melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having 
again melted these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade ; and for every tola of this 
mixture two mdshas and two surlchs of sulphur are used, i.e., at fire rate 
of one and one-half quarter ser (1 § ser) per 100 tolas. When it has been 
three times melted in this manner, there appears on the surface a whitish 
kind of ash, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept separate ; and 
its process shall hereafter he explained. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of tire Pan j fib, 
this gold is called Mil, whilst about Dihll, it is termed pin jar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it generally turns out to be of 6^ ban , but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must he used : 
Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 100 tolas of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Salon 1 ! process ; or else they use the Aloril process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than 1 \ tolas, but a little 
broader than those which they make in the saloni process. Then having 
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besmeared them with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
giving them lor every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat three or four times ; and if they wani the metal very pure, they 
repeat the process till it eomc 3 up to nine ban,. The ashes are also collected, 
being a kind of Miami. 


A^lrl 9 . 

TEE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

Whatever aslics and dross have been collected, both before and after 
the process of crlmu, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 
them into a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When 
the metal is cold, they refine it as described under the article Sabbcik, p. 22. 
The ashes ot it are also kharitl. The salon 7 process is also performed in 
other ways well known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Pmiitulr having melted the Moral, separates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for every tola of silver is 1| dams. As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 clams to the din'd n. Having 
reduced the Miami to small bits, he adds to every man of it 11 sers of 
langdr (borax), and three sera of pounded nation, 1 and kneads them 
together. He then puts thin mass, ser by ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melts it, when lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. 
This is afterwards refined by the process of the sabbuk, and the lead which 
separates from this, and mixes with the ashes, burns jmtdiar. 

19. The Faikur buys the salont and Miami from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silver. For every man of saloni , he gives 17 dams, and for the 
same quantity of Moral 11 dams, to the exchequer, 

20. The Nicho^-imla brings old copper coins, which a,re mixed with 
silver, to be melted ; 'and from 100 tolas of silver, 3 \ rupees go to the 
diwrin ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity fox 
it as duty, 

21. The Khak-skoy. When the owners of the metals geb their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 
Khdk-shoy sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes 
them, and gains a profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12|- rupees, 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dams for every 100 dams. 

[*■ In the Persian qshMiSr-i Jcufta,~- P.] 

a 
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A*Tn 10. 

THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have boon 
brought, to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coins has also been improved. The coins am now an ornament to the 
treasury, and much liked by tbe people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. Gold Coins. 

1. The sahansah is a round coin weighing 101 tolas, 9 nuishas, and 
7 surkhs, in value equal to 100 IcCl-i jalull-muhiv. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches m the border, 
As-mdtan' 1 ’l-ifizanC ’ l-Hdqdn u ’l-mu^azC lAallad “ Allah' 1 mulka/C w a 
sultana-h’ 1 zarb" Jar' 1-JAi ildfiW Agra, ‘‘ the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate bis kingdom and his reign ! Struck at, 
the capital Agra,” On the field of the reverse is the beautiful formula, 1 
and the following verso of the Qur'an 2 : Altaic yazraq" man yashd t,f 
li-ghaijr 1 liisab"', “ God is bountiful unto whom He pleased, h, without 
measure 15 ; and roundabout are the names of the first four Khalifas. 
This is what was first, cut by Martians. Masqud, the engraver ; after which 
Mulla lAtl Ahmad made with great skill the following additions. On one 
side Afial 11 dinar 11 ' yniifuqu-lc ar-ntjul 11 dinar' 111 yanfuqith" f ah aslidhih' fi 
sabil 1 ’lldh, “ the best coin which a man expends is a coin which he spends 
on his co-religionists in tbe path of God.” 

And on tbe other side he wrote, 

As-snltdiC 7- Cdli al-lchaUfaC al-mukCdli khallad a alldlc kAdh 
mulkaJC w a sultanah 11 w a abbad" *5 acllalC w a ihsaimlG, “ the sublime 
ruffm, the exalted khalifa, may God tbe Almighty perpetuate liis kingdom 
and his reign, and given eternity to his justice and bounty ! ” 

Afterwards all Ibis was removed, and tbe following two JhibaSis 3 of 
the court-poet and philosopher Shaylfi Fay ft were engraved by hint. On 
one side, 

khunliid lei lmft baler azii gawhur ydft 
Sang-i siyah az partav-i an jainhar ydft 
Kan az nazar-i tarbiyat-i fi zar ydft 
Waa zar sharafaz sildca-yi Shah Alcbar ydft. 

raslumh aUei Kalimah ’ or fche Conf « S3io11 Ihuth, fe iMa ill-aim, Mulummadun 
3 Qax. Sur. II, 208, [3 Quatrains.— P.] 
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“ It is the Sun 1 from which the seven oceans get their pearls, 

The black rocks get their jewels from Ms lustre. 

The mines get flieir gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp.” 
and, Allah' 1 akbar jail* jallcila-h u , “God is great, mav Tfis glory shine 
foith ! ” in the middle. And on the other side, 

In sikku lei pirdya-yi ummui bnvad 
Bet naqsh-i davam it nam-i javld Immil 
Shnd-yi sefiadat-ash J/anun has h bi-dahr 
Yak zarrn nazar-karda-yi khursliid bitvad. 

“ This coin, which is an ornament of hope, 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and ail immortal name. 

As a sign of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That, once, for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it ” 
and the date, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolas and 8 mdshas, in value equal to 100 round mtihrs, at 11 mitshas 
each. It lias the same impression as the preceding. 

o. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins Jb is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
salicmfta , a and on the other side the following Rub~Ai 5 by Fayzi • — 

In nuqd-i mvdn-i gavj-i sliahinshdln 
Bd hawkab-i iqhdl kuiiacl hamrdhl 
, Khursliid bi-parmr-ash az an rH hi bi-dahr 
Yabad sharaf as sikka-yi Alcbarshahl . 

“ This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp ! ” 

4. The Atma is the fourth part of the salt, ansa, round and square. 
Some have the same impression as fcho sahansa 1 ; and some have on one 
side the following RubaFl by Fay^T 5 ; — 

In sikka hi dast-i ball l rd zeww bad 
Pmya-yi null sipilir u hajt akhtar bad 

1 According to the Natural Philosophers of the Middle Ages, Ike influence of the sun 
calls the motals, tho pearls, and precious stones into existence; vide, the thirteenth 
A t in. Tho allusion to tho sun is explained ky the note to page III. 

[ 2 In tho Persian — P.] 

8 Quatrains. — P.] " 

[ 4 Satl-muhri in the Parsian text. — P.J 

1 5 Malik” ’sh'ShWJara 5 ' in the Persian text.— P.] 
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Zarnn naqdJst Mr uz-u , clam car had 
Dar dahr raviin bi-ndm-i shah alcbar bad. 

“ This coin — May it adorn tlic hand of the fortunate, 

And may it be an ornament of the nine heaven;-; and the seven stars — 

Is a gold coin, — May golden be its work ! 

Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akltar.” 

And on the other side the preceding RabaSl. 

5. The Binsaf, of the same 1 wo forms as the dtma, in value equal to 
one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
sahan.su. 

6. The OJingid, 1 of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the sahnma, 
in value equal to two mulirs. 2 

7. The round LcAl-i Jaldll, 3 in weight and value equal to two round 
mulirs, having on one side Allah" alcbar, and on the other Yd jwdwi", 
“ 0 helper.” 

8. The AJldln is round, weighs 1 Ida , 2 viashas, and snrkhs, in 
value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, “ Allah"' alcbar, jail" jaldln-h' 1 ," 
and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the place 
where it is struck. 

9. The Hahi is round, weighs 12 mdshas, If surlchs, hears the same 
stamp as the Aj'ldbl, and has a value of 10 rupees. 

1 Or Jugul. Abut T-Fazl’s spelling in the text is ambiguous. 

a The MSS. differ. Most of them place the Chugul as the sixth coin after the Iii nurd, 
and read : — 

“The Chugul, of a square form, weighing 3 tolas , 51 stirlchs : its value is thirty 
rupees. Also, oi a round form, weighing 2 lulus, !) mdshas, having a \ aluo of three round 
mnhrs, of 11 maxims each (i.e., 27 rupees). But the impression of both is the same. 
Thoy are the fiftieth part of the Sahansa.” 

The last sentence does not agree with the value and weight of the Sahansn ; for the 
two Chuguh, as given by Abu ’1-1'a/l, would each he the hundred and thud pail of the 
two kinds of Sahansa, not the fiftieth part. 

Mr, Thomas in his excellent edition of Pririsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 5, 0, gives an 
cr tract from a MS. of'tlie A*7n in his possession, which appears to agree with (ho above 
reading ; but he only mentions the square form of the Chugul, weighing 3 tolas, 5,1 smiths, 
worth 30 rupees ; and then passes on to the eighth coin, the AftiibX. 

Two other MSS. — among them Col. Hamilton’s— read after the Binsat (i.c., after the 
twenty-fifth line of p. 24 of my text edition) — 

“ <i, The Chahdrgosha (or square), -weighing 3 tolas, 51 surhJis, worth 30 rupees, 

“ 7. The Gird (or round) ; weighing 2 tolas, 9 madias, in value equal to the 3 round 
mulirs of 11 mashers each. 

“ Both have the same impression. 

“ S- The Chugul, of a square form, the fiftieth part of a Sahansa, in value equal 
to two Lcrtl-i Jalali mnhrs.” 

This reading obviates all difficulties. But the real question is whether the Chahargosha, 
the Qird, and the Chugul are three distinct coins. 

0 For the round, LaSl-i Jalali, some MSS. only read, “ The Qird,” i.c., round, taking 
the words LaSl-i Jalali to the preceding. Fide the tenth coin. 
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10. The square LcPl-i J ala.ll is of the same weight and value ; on one 
side “ Allah akbar 33 and on the other “ jail 11 jaldlu-jp. 3 ' 

11. The ‘'Adl-qutka is round, weighs 11 mtlshus, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side “ Allah 11 akbar ”, and on the other, ” Yd 
murin' 1 .” 

12. The Round muJir , in weight and value equal to the ^Adl-gutka, 
but of a different 1 stamp. 

13. Mihrdbi 3 is in weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
muhr. 

11. The M'uf'lm, is both square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal to the La^l-i galalT, and the round muhr . It bears the stamp " yd 
murin' 1 .’ 3 

15. The Uhaliaryosha, in stamp and weight the same as the Ajtaln. 

16. The Gird is the half of the lldM, and has the same stamp. 

17. The Dhan 3 is half a La q l~i Jaldll. 1 

18. The Salmi is the half of the s Adl-gutka . 

19. The Rabi B is a quarter of the Aftabi. 

20. The Man , is a quarter of tire Ildhi, and Jalali. 

21. The Half Salimi is a quarter of the ^ Adl-gutka. 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of tlie Ildhi, 

23. The Pandau is the fifth part of the La^l-i Jalali ; on one side is 
a lily, 0 and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Sttnini, or Ashlsidd, is one-eighth of the Ildhi ; on one side 
“ Allah' 1 akbar,” and on the other “ jail 11 3 4 jalala-h u .” 

25. Tlie Kald is the sixteenth part of the Ildhi. It has on both sides a 
wild rose. 

26. The Zara is the thirty-second part of an Ildhi. and has the same 
stamp as the kald. 

Ah regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin La^l-i jaldlis, Dhans, and Mans, each coin for the space of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders, 


1 It has) the Jialitna. (Sayyid Ahmad's edition of tho A l in.) 

2 Tho figure called milimhi i 


3 In Porbes’s Dictionary, datum, 

4 Several MSS. road — a quarter Ilahl and La<il-i Jalali.’’ Tories gives six 
rupces(?). 

8 Several MSkS. have JRabi. Perhaps we should Write Mabbi. 

[ 6 Lola in Persian text. This is the common red poppy in Afghanistan and the Panj&b ; 
and in Persia is also applied to the wild tulip. — P<] 
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J3. Silver Coins. 

]. The llupiya is round, and weighs eleven and one half mushas. 
If-, was first introduced in the time of Slier Khan. It was perfected during 
this reign, and received a new stamp, on one side “ Allah’ 1 aJibar, jail a 
jalalu-h u ,” and on the other the date. Although the market price is some- 
times more or less than fort}'' dams, yet this value is always set upon it 
in the payment of salaries. 

2. The Jalcila is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1 . 

3. The Darh is half a Jcildla. 

I. The Cham is a quarter Jalala. 

5. The Pandau is a fifth of the Jalala. 

6. The Asht is the eighth part of the Jalcila. 

7. The T)asd is one-tenth of the Jalala. 

8. The Raid is the sixteenth part of the Jalala. 

9. The Sulci us one-twentieth of the Jalala. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] llupiya, which 
are, however, different in form. 

0. Copper Coins. 

1. The Dam weighs 5 t tiles, i.e. 1 tola, 8 mdshas, and 7 sitrhhs ; it is 
the fortieth part of the nipiya. At first this coin was called Paisa, and also 
BuhloU ; now it is known under this name (dam). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

Tor the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided inlo tweuty-fivo 
parts, each of which is called a jelalJ This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

2. The Adhela is half of a dam. 

3. Tire Papula is a quarter dam. 

4. The Damn is one-eighth of a dam. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of liis 
Majesty in many parts of the empire : now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz, at the seat of the government, Bengal, Akmad abaci 
(Gujrat), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places : Uahabas, Agra, 
Ujain, Surat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multan, Tanda. In twenty- 
eight towns copper coins only are strac-k, viz. Ajmir, Avadh, Atafc, A I war, 
Bada on, Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, 
Hardwar, Ilisar, Firiiza, Kalpf, 0 waliyar, Gorakhpur, Kalanur, 

Often misspelt chela,!. The text gives the correct spelling. 
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Laklmau, Mandu, Nagor, Sarhiud, Siyalkofc, Satonj, Saharanpfr, 
Sarangpur, Sambal, Qanawj, Jiantaribliur. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
muhra, ruyiyas, and dams. 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods ; and, in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experienced men, and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues 
new regulations in order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. First, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Raja Todarmal, 1 
four kinds of inulirs were allowed to be current; A. There was a LcAl-i 
Jalali, which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 Lola, 1-J smiths. It was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dams. Again, 
there existed from the lieginning of this glorious reign, a ninhr with the 
imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz. : B. This 
niuhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 mashas. 
its value was 360 dams, if from wear and tear it, had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to be of the, same degree, and no 
difference was made. C. The same mulir, when it had lost in weight from 
lour to six rice grains ; its value was 355 dibits. D. The same mulir, 
when it had lost in weighi from six to nine rice grains ; its value was 
350 dams. 


1 Raja Todarmal, a Khatrl by caste, -was born at Labor. lie appears to have entered 
Akbar’a service during the 18tli year of the emperor’s reign, when lie was employed 
to settle tho affairs oi Gujrat. In the 19th year, wo find him in Bengal m company 
with MunSitrt Khan ; and thiee years later again at Go j rat. Ip the 27th year he 
was appointed Dlwiin of the empire, when he remodelled the revenue system. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life made by a Khatrl in the 32nd year, lie was Sent against 
the Yusufzais, to avenge the death of Bir Bar. In tho 34th year, old age and sickness 
obliged him to send in his resignation, which Akbar unwillingly accepted. Retiring 
to the hanks of the Ganges, he died — or, went to hell, as BadfAoni expresses himself in tho 
case of Hindus — on the 11th day A. H. 998, or 10th November, 1580, the same year 
in which Raja Bhagwan This died. Todarmal had reached tho lank of a Chahtirhazfm, 
or commander of Pour Thousand, and was no less distinguished for his personal courage, 
than his financial abilities, His eldest son ilharu, a commander of seven hundred, 
Was killed in the war with T’hatlni. 

Abu T-Paul did not like Todarmal personally, but praises him for his strict integrity 
and alii li ties ; he ohargos him with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. Awrangsseh 
said he had heard from his father that Akbar complained of fhe raja’s independence, 
vanity, and biqote.il adherence to Hinduism. Abu ’1-Fazl openly complained of him to 
Akbar ; hut the emperor with his usual regard for faithful services, said that he could 
not drive away an old servant. In his adherence to Hinduism, Todarmal may be con- 
trasted with Bir Bar, who a short time before his death had become a member of the 
.Divine Faith. Ones when accompanying Akbar to tho Punjab, in the hurry of tho 
departure, Todannal’s idols were lost ; and as ho transacted no business before his daily 
worship, he remained for several days without food and drink, and was at last with 
difficulty cheered tip by the emperor. 
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Mohrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupiyas, three kinds were then current, viz. : A. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 111 mdshns it went under the name of 
J alula, and had a value of 40 dams. B. The round, old Akburshdln rSpi;/a, 
which, when of full weight, or even at a surlch less, was valued at 
30 dams. 0. The same rupees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 daws. 

Rupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29fch year of the Divine urn, lAzucl" 
’cl-Daulah Amir Fatly* ’llah 1 of Shiraz coming at the. head of album, 
a royal order was issued, that on the mnhrs, as far as three grains ; and on 
the rupiijas, as far as sir grains short weight, no account should be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If mu lira were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might be ; but if was not ordered that only mulirs down to nine grains 
less should be regarded as mulirs. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surkh deficien b was put down as 355 <?« ms 
and a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one surJth of coined 
gold at the low rate of four dams and a fraction. According to TodarmaPs 
regulation, a deduction of five diinis was made for a deficiency of one 
surjeh ; and if the mulir had lost something more than the Ihree grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it u r ere only l surM, full five 


1 Amir Fath ’llah of Bliirass was the pupil of Kjiwaja Jamal 0 ’d- bin Mahmud, 
Ivamal° d-Dla of Sliirwan, and Mir Ghiyftfi 11 ’d-DIn Murmur of Shiraz. lie so excelled 
in all branches of natural philosophy, especially mechanics, that Aliii ’l-FazI said of 
him, “If the hooks of antiquity should be lost, the AroTr will restore thorn. ’’ At the 
earnest solicitations of 9 Adi Shall of BIjapur, he left Shiraz for the Dokhau. In A.fl. 1)91, 
after th® death of 7 Adi Shah, he was invited by Akbar, who raised him to tlm dignity 
of a Sadr , and bestowed upon him, three years later, the title of Amin 11 ’l-Mulk. lie 
was appointed to assist Todarmal, and rendoiod good service in winking up (ho old 
revenue books. His title, Amin 11 ’I-Mulk, to which Abu ’l-Fazl alludes (vide, p, 28, 1. !) 
of my text edition), was in the same year changed to <iAzvd H 'd-Dawltih, or the mm of 
mpire. The Amir wont afterwards to Khandesh. After liis return in 997 to Akbai, 
who was then in Kashmir, he ivas attacked with, fever, of which lie died. Thinking to 
understand tiie medical art, ho refused the advice of the famous Hakim k All, and tried 
to cure tiro fever liy eating hansa (vide tile twenty -fourth A^Tn), which caused ids 
death. 

Next to Abu ’-Fazl, Fnyzl, and Bir Bar, tho Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of Ins mechanical inventions, mentioned below, are ascribed by 
Abu T-Fa?I to Akbar himself (!). The Amir was, however, on tlie best terms with 
Abu ’FFazI, whose sou he instructed. According to the author of the Mitral' 1 
he was 11 a_ worldly man, often accompanying tho emperor on hunting parties, with 
a rifle on his shoulder, and a, powder-bag in his waistband, treading down science, and 
performing feata of strength which .Rustam oould not have performed,” 

It ia stated by the author of the Mcfaxir' 1 ’ 1-Umaru 6 that according to some, tho 
Amir was a SiMmzHn, or Commander of three thousand ; but I do not find his name 
among the lists of Akbar’ s grandees given in tho Tabaqut-i Ahbaii, and tho last A s Itt 
oE the second book of this w r orlc. Instead of Amir Fatly 'Hah, wo also find, especially 
in BadaonT, Shall Fatlm Tlu.li. He lies buried on the Taltht-i S'ldayman. Fayzl’s ode 
on his death is very fine. 



dams were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of L surlehs he deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not be quil c 1| s urlchs. By the new law 
of < 'Azud" ’d-Dawlah, the value of a muhr was lessened by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dams and a fraction only. 1 

^ Aznd u ’d-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupiya had been fixed at one dam less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupiya, when of full weight or not less than one surkh, at forty 
dams ; and whilst formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a 
deficiency of two snrkhs, they now deduct for the same deficiency only 
one dam and a fraction. 

Thirdly, uhen < >Azitd tt 5 d-Dawlah went to Kliandesli, the Kaja 
estimated the value of mulirs that had been expressed in Jalalii rupees, in 
round rupees ; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed 
again the deficiencies on mulirs and rupees according to the old rate3. 

Fourthly, when Qulij Khan 2 received the charge of the government 
he adopted the Kaja’s manner of estimating the mulirs ; but he deducted 
ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for which the B.aja 
had deducted five dams ; and twenty dams for the former deduction of 
ten dams ; whilst ho considered every muhr as bullion, if the deficiency 
was 11 surkhs. Similarly, every rupiya, the deficiency of which was one 
surkk, was considered as bullion, 

1 For sAnul" ’il-Dawlah having fixed the value of 1 surkh of coined gold at 4 dams 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhr of full weight (11 muslins = 11 x 8 snrkhs) 
was only 11 x 8 x (d x a small fraction) dams, i.e., according to Abu ’l-Fa?!, 353 dams 
and a fraction, instead of 300 dams. 

2 Qulij Kkan is first mentioned during the 17th. year of Akbnr’s reign, when 

he- was made governor of the Fort of Surat, which Akbar after a siege of forty-seven 
days had conquered. In tlio 33rd year he was sent to Glijrat ; and after the death of 
Shah Mansur, ho was, two years later, appointed as Dhcan. In the 2Sth year he accom- 
panied the army during the conquest of Gujrfit, In the 34th year he received Sambhal 
as jaglr. After the death of Xodarmal, ho was again appointed as TJt wan. This is the 
time to which Abu ’1-FazI refers. In 1002 ho was made govornor of Kabul, where he 
has not successful. After his removal, lie accompanied, in 1005, his son-in-law Prince 
D.inyal as Alaliq, or tutor, but he soon returned to Akbar. During the absence, in 1007, 
of theoinpororiti Khandcsh, ho was governor of Agra. Two years later he wtis promoted 
to the governorship of the Punjab and Kabul, At the accession of Jahangir, ho was 
went to Gujrfit, but returned next year to tire Panjab, where he had to fight against 
the KawshaniyyBhs. He died, at an advanced age, in 1035, or A.D. 1625-26. Abu T-Pasfl, 
in the last A^in of Hie second book, mentions him as Oimhdrliazdri, or Commander of Four 
Thousand, which high rank ho must have hold for some time, as Nizami-i Harau>i, in 
his Tdbagdi-i Akhari , mentions him as such, and as Diwdn. When tutor to Prince JDnnyul, 
ho wag promoted to ths command of Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij Khan was 
a pious man, and a staunch Sunni ; ho was much respected for his learning. As a poet 
lie is known under tire name of Uljati ; some of his verses may be found in the con- 
cluding chapter of the ’1-1 Alain, The high rank which he held was less due to 

his talents as a statesman than to Ids family-connexion with 1 he kings of Turan. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Sayf" ’Hah and Mirza llugayn Qulij, the latter is best known. [Fide 
noto 2 to No, 42 of A* in 30. --B.] 
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Lastly , iiis Majesty, trusting to liis advisers and being occupied 1 y 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, 
till after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further 
losses, and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 2Gth of 
Bahman, of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A.D. 1 592), lie adopted 
the second [i.e. ‘■Azud" ’d-Pawlah] method, with one exception, namely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a mulir the deficiency of which did 
not exceed three, and a rujriya, the deficiency of which did not oxcecd sir, 
surljhs, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was 
the only effectual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of 
unprincipled mm ; for the former regulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the officers of t lie mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficiency. 
Besides, shameless thievish people made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce muiirs, deficient by three grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs six grains deficient as mubrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins being continued, large quantities of gold were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of bdbd ghiln were made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no moic. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of oppressors. 


A* in 1 1 . 

THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, 1 shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
value of ancient coinage, 

The Dirham,, or Dirham, as the word is sometimes given', is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date-stone. During the khilaful 
of sUmar , 1 it was changed to a circular form ; and in the time of Zubayr 
it was impressed with the words Allah “ (God), barakat (blessing). Jfajjdj 

[ l Fciruq. — P.] 
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stamped upon it tlie chapter of the QuVan called Ikhlds ; and others say 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others assert, lhab ^ Omar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirhams ; wlulst, according to 
some, Greek, lvhusravite, and Ilimyarite dirhams were in circulation at 
the time of ^Abd" ’I-Malik, the son Marwan, by whoso order Hajjaj, the 
son oi Yusuf, had struck dirhams. Some say that Hajjaj refined the base 
dirhams, and coined them with the words Allah " a/tad (God is one), and 
Allah “ as-sumad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams were called makruha 
(abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby dishonoured, unless 
this term be a corruption of some other name. After Hajjaj, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin 'Glbd' 1 ’1-Malik, ^Umar bin Hubayrah coined in 
the ldngdom of ‘■’Iraq better dirhams than Hajjaj had made ; and after- 
wards Khalid bin q Abd" ’Hair QasrI, when governor of Hraq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yusuf son of ^Umar. Again, it lias been said that Mus^ab bin Zubayr was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misqdls ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qlrdts, asserting at the 
same time that ? Umar had taken a dirham oi each kin d, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qirats, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of 5 'lJmar there were current several lands of 
dirhams : first, some of eight ddngs, which wore called baghli, after Has 
baghl, who was an assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
of ‘HTmar p but others call them baghalli, from baghal, which is the name 
of a village ; 2 secondly, some of four dungs, which were called fabn ; 
thirdly, some of three ddnqs, which were known as maghriln ; and lastly, 
some of one dang, named yamam, the half of which four kinds 1 Umar is 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. F aril of Khujand says 
that in former days dirhams had been of two kinds : first, full ones of 
eight and six ddngs (1 dang of his = 2 qlrdts ; 1 qirat =* 2 tassuj : 1 tassiij = 

2 habbah) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs and a fraction. Some 
hold different opinions on this subject. 

Tbe Dinar is a gold coin, woighing one mi$qdl, i.e. Ik dirhams, as they 
put 3 misqiil — 6 ddngs ; I dang= 4= tassuj ; 1 tassiij — 2 h albas 1 Jiabbc r — 
2 jams (barley grains) ; Ijav = 6 Mmrdals (mustard-grain) ; 1 hhardal — 
12 fals ; 1 fctls — G faCils ; 1 fatil — 6 naqirs ; 1 mqlr — G qihnlrs ; 
and L qitniir — \ 2 zaras. One misqiil, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqal is a weight, used in weighing gold ; and it is 

P ujihs-j*!; in the Persian.— P-1 

0 Acaording to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 
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also the name of the coin. 1 From some ancient writings it appears that 
the Greek misqdl is out of use, and weighs two qirals less than this ; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by l or J of a misqdl. 


A^in 12. 

THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IF GOLD AND SILVER. 

One round mulir of II mdshas buys one tola of gold of 10 ban ; or 
one tola, 2 smiths of 92 ban \ or 1 tola, 4 s. of 8J ban ; or 1 tola G s. of 
9 J ban ; or 1 tola, 1 mciska of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one bun increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhr can buy by one masha. 

The merchant buys for 100 LaH-i Jaldli inuhrs 130 l. 2 m. Oij s. of Hun 
gold of 8J bans. Of this quantity 22 t. 9 m. 7.} s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the ljmk-i M aids, so that 107 1. 4 m. 1 ^ s. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 105 mulirs, leaving a remainder of nearly hall a 
tola of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the Ichd7c-i Maids are 
recovered 2 t. 11 in. 4 s. of gold, and 11 t. 11 m. 4£ s. of silver, the value of 
Loth of which is 35 rupees, 12| tangos , 2 so that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhrs 39 Rs. and 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 1 8 d. 12 i due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; 
secondly , 5 Rs. 8 d. 8 j. for ingredients ; which sum is made u p of L It. 4 d. 
1 1 j. on account of articles used in refining the metal, viz. 26 d. 16.1 j. 
dung !i ; 4 d. 20 j. salonl ; 1 d. 10 j. water ; 13 d. 5 j. quicksilver, and 4 Rs. 
4 d. 6,{ j. on account of the Ichah-i Maids (viz. 21 d. 7 ; {- j. charcoal, and 
3 Rs. 22 d. 2 -1-j, lead) ; thirdly, 0 Rs. 37. 1 d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
tins item goes to the Dtwan if the gold belongs to the exchequer ; 
fourthly , 100 LcRl-i Jaldli muhrs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the gold which be brought ; fifthly, 12 Rs. 37 d. 3| j. which the merchant 
tabes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 muhrs 12 Rs. 31 d., which go to the 
exchequer. 4 According to this proportion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to bo found in 
abundance in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet 

1 In text “ a, gold coin ”. — B.J 

8 One tonga ,s= 2 dams ; now-a-davs one tango, = 2 pais, 

4 There is a slight mistake o£ 11 jclals, as the several ileiM added up give 105 m. 
30 As. 24 d. 23 lj,, hut not 105 m. 39 ]ts. 25 d. 
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Gold may also he obtained by tlie RaZonT-process from tlie sands of the 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this 
country are mixed with gold ; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 1 f. 0 m. 2 .s. of pure silver ; hence, for 950 Rs. the 
merchant gets 909 t. 9 m. 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 /. 0 w. If s. 
burn away in casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a 
surplus of silver worth 27 i dclms. The several items are— first, 2 Its. 22 d. 
12 j., as wages for the workmen (viz. The Weujhman 5 d. 7f j., the 
Chushmgi v 3 d. 4.\ ; the Melter G d. 12| j, ; the Zandb 2 Rs. 1 d. 0 j. : 
the ttikhtchb 6 d. 121 j .) ; secondly, 10 d. 15 j., on accoimt of requisites 
(viz. 10 d. charcoal, and lOy. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 13 d. 0 j., payable to 
the DlwCm ; fourthly, 950 Rs., which the mercliant gets in exchange for 
the silver he brought ; and fifthly, 3 Rs. 21 d. 10) j., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
be so great. 

Of tho silver called lari and shdh'i, and the other above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys 3 t. 0 m. 4 s., so that 950 rupees will buy 
989 t. 7 in. In the Sdbbaki process, 14 1 10 m. 1 s. burn away, being at the 
rate of 1 J t. per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 1. 11 m. 3 s. are lost in 
the fire. The remainder yields 10L2 rupees ; and from the kMk-i lharal 
81 Rs. are recoverable. The several items are— first. 4 Rs. 27 d. 2-4 £ j. 
on account of the wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d. 1\ j. ; 
the Sahhak 2 Rs. 0 d. 10 j. ; the Qurficob 4 d. 19 j . ; the ChasTiriigir 3 cl. 4 j . ; 
the Melter fi d. 121 j. ; the Zarrdb 2 Rs. 1 d. ; the Sikkachl 6 d. 12 \j .) ; 
secondly, 5 Rs. 24 d. 15 j. for necessaries (viz. 5 Rs. 14 d. lead ; 10 d. 
charcoal, and 15 j. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 24 d., payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950 Rs. which tho merchant receives for Ms silver ; fifthly, 
4 Rs. 20 d. his profit. 1 Sometimes the merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger. 

1014 dams buy one man of copper, i.e. at the rate of 26 d, 2k j. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting ; and as each ser 
yields 30 dams, there arc coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the 
merchant takes his capital, and 18 cl. 19 4 j. as profit, 33 d. 10_/.,go to the 
workmen ; and 15 d. 8 j. for necessaries (viz. 13 d. 8 j, for charcoal ; I d. 
for water ; and 1 d. for clay) ; 584 d. go to the state. 


1 Theso items added give Rs. 1015, 25 d. 14f f.i i.e., a little more than the sum 
mentioned by Abu 4- ffa.%1 (1015 Be. 20 A.). 
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An u is. 

THE ORIGIN OF MFTALH 

Tlie Creator by calling into existence the four elements, lias raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light : air is relatively 
warm, moist, light : water is rein lively cold, moist, heavy , earth is 
absolutely cold, drv, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of 
heaviness ; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents 
their separation. This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into 
existence, first, the cisar-i ^ulavi 1 ; second ly, stones; thirdly, plants; 
fourthly, animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix with the air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called bukhar 
(gas). From the same cause, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
This mixture is called dukhan (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 
particles mix with the earth. Several philosophers call hotli o£ the above 
mixtures buhhar, hut distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery bukhar, whilst they call the mixture 
of earthy particles and air dry bulchar, or dulclidni bukhar (vapour-like 
gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, rain, snow, etc. ; and, below the surface of our earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the bukhar 
as the body, and upon tlie dukhan as the soul of things. From a di fTeron.ee 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of five kinds • first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydqut ; secondly, those which do nob melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone ; 
fomt/dy, those which can be melted, being, however, not malleable, hut 
inflammable, as sulphur ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
it extend in such a manner as to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
however, cither separating a part from it or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of bulchar with dukhan, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilver null be produced. 


1 Or doings from on high, as rain, enow, etc. 
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Since no pari of it is destitute of dukhan , the dryness is perceptible ; 
hence, on touching it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it ; and 
since its contraction was produced by lieat, no warmth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixture of bukhdr and dukhan , both are nearly in equal 
proportion, a tenacious greasy moisture is produced. At the time of 
fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes tlu: whole to contract. 
This mass is inflammable. If the dukhan and the greasiness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will bo produced, in colour cither red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dukhan is large, and that of the 
grease less, arsenic will result, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the bukhur is greater, pure, black and yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mix! ure gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause 
of the contraction, they can he melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of greasiness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, 
on account of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of 
“ the seven bodies ”, there arise various forms from a difference in purity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the 
action of the component parts on each other. Thus silver will result, 
when neither of the two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, 
and less than the quicksilver. Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, under 
similar circumstances, if both contract after the mixture, but before a 
complete union lias been effected, k/idrclum will be produced. This body 
is also called Ahanchlnl , and seems really to bo raw gold some say, it is 
a kind of copper. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver 
the larger component, with an additional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture be not thorough, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will bo produced ; some say that purity of the components is essential. 
Tf both compounds he of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent in the sulphur, iron will result. And if under 
similar conditions the intermixture he not perfect, and the, quicksilver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. These seven metals 
are called the seven bodies ; and quicksilver lias the name of the mother of 
the bodies, and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver is also 
denominated the spirit, and arsenic and sulphur the pivots of life. 

Jast (pewter), 1 which, according to the opinions of some, is Riih-i 


[ l Or zinc ? — P.] 
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tiitiya, ae.il resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, 
but there is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Jdlor, which is 
a dependency of the Stiba of Ajmlr. Some practical mechanics 1 arc of 
opinion that the metal called risds is a silver in the state ot leprosy, and 
quid silver a siher in the state of apoplexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic 
and burnt, and bronze crude gold ; and that the chemist, like the doctor, 
can restore these diseased metals by the principles of similarity and 
opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies, several compounds, 
used for ornaments, vessels, etc. Among them I may mention : 1. Safidru, 
which the people of Hindustan call least. It is a mixture of 4 sers of copper 
to I scr of tin, melted together. 2. Hfty, d sers of copper to sots of lead. 
It is called in this country bhawjdr. 3. Brass, which the Hindus call jFdal, 
is made in three ways : first, 2k sers copper to 1 set ruli-i tutiyd , which is 
malleable, when cold ; secondly, 2 sers of copper to J scr of ruh-i tutiyd , 
which is malleable, when heated ; thirdly, 2 sers of copper to 1 scr of 
ruli-i tutiyd, not worked with the hammer, but by casting, d. tilm-i 
sulchta, composed of lead, silver, and bronze : i b has a black lustre, and is 
used in painting. 5. Haft-josh, which, like the Khdrchtni, is nowhere to be 
found ; it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it IdlJgun, whilst 
others give this name to common copper. 0. Ashtdkdl, a compound of 
eight metals, viz. the six of the hafljosh, ruli-i tutiyd, anil least. It is also 
made of seven compounds. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sers of safidru, and 1 «er of 
copper. It is coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of 
his Majesty. 2 


A%i 14. 

ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

It lias been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of biiMdr and dukhan, which themselves consist of light and heavy 
elements. Besides, bvlchdr is ivel or dry ; and a complete union of the two 
sets in, sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either 
of these conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery 
-and airy particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles 
is lighter than a mineral in which there arc more watery and earthy 
particles ; and likewise, every mineral in which the buTchdr predomina tea 

j According to some MSS., the Hindus. 

- This phrase seems to mean, that the invention was made at the time of Alcbar. 
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over the dukhan is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. 
Again, a mineral in which the complete union of the bukhdr and dukhan 
has set in, is heavier than one which has not reached this degree, because 
the interstices between the particles, and the entering of air, make a body 
large and light. Bearing this in mind, wc have a means of discovering the 
weight and lightness of every body. Some one, 1 now long ago dead, has 
expressed the weight of several bodies in verses (metre Mujtass ) : — 

Z' ru-yi jussa-yi ha f lad u yah diram simab , 

CJnl o shush ast, v z arzlz sit/ v hash! tshuiaar, 

Zahab $ad ast swb jmnjah u null, cihan clnl, 

Birinj o mis cliihil o nuqrci ]>a njah it char. 

“ Quicksilver 2 is 71 ; Ruy is 46 : Tin is 38 ; Gold 100 ; Lead 59 ; Iron 
40 ; Brass and Copper 45 ; Silver 547’ Others have expressed the 
numbers by mnemo-teolmieal words in rhyme (metre Ramal) : — 
Nvhjilizz-i onuslawiyi /“ 7 Jjajm rd chan bar-hash! , 

Ihhtildf-i wazn ddrad liar yalc-i h 7 islilihdh. 

Zar lalcan, zibaq alam, umib dahan, arziz hal, 

Fizza nad, (than yah -7, miss u shabah mah, ruy mah. 

“ If you weigh equal volumes of the {allowing nine, metals, you will 
doubtlessly find their different weights as follows : gold lalcan? quicksilver 
alam, lead dahan, tin hal, silver nad, iron j/akl, copper and brass mah, 
ruy <mah.” If of these nine metals, pieces he taken of equal dimensions, 
their weights will be different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight 
to the difference in the qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to 
it their lightness or heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their 
weights as indicated by common and hydrostatic balances. Several 
deep-sighted philosophers compute tho weight of bodies with a reference 
to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 100 
misqals of each metal ; and from the quantities of water thrown out upon 
the introduction, of the metals, are found the differences between them in 
volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water which 100 
misqdls of a body displace, the greater is its volume and the less its weight, 

1 Abu Nmr-i Fariihi, of Fftrab, a town in Sijislan, His real name is Muhammad 
Badr« 'd-DIn. He has written a Vocabulary in thyme, entitled ATsfih" ’s-^ibyufli, 
which for centuries has been read in nearly every Madrasa of Persia and India ; ride 
Journal /Is. Sor, Benqal, for 186S, p. 7, 

s We fix the specific gravities as follows : Gold 10'26 i Mercury 13-6; Lead 11-325; 
Silver 10-47; Copper 0; Tin 7 '32; lion 7‘7, for which numbers water is unity. 
Abu T-Fazl takes gold as standard; and assuming, for his values, 19-20 as its specific 
gravity, wo would got. Mercury 13-87 ; Lead 1.1-30; Sillier 10-40; Copper 8’67 ; Iron 
7-76 ; Tin 7'32 ; 11 vp 8‘86, 

3 Tho Arabic consonants of the mnemo-teehnical words lafcan, alam, etc., represent 
numbers ; thus, l + k + n = 30 + 20 + 50 ; a + l + m =■ l + 30 + 40 ; etc. 

3 
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and reversely. Thus K'O m. of silver displace 97 in. of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, 5] in. If the wight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The 
.scales of the air-balance are both suspended in air ; those of the hydro- 
static balance are both oil the sin face of the water. As the heavier body 
possesses the greater power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 
direction of the perpendicular : but, if either of the two scales he on the 
surface of the water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 
perliap-i the lighter, will necessarily sink, as air, being a liner substance 
than water, docs not offer so much resistance. A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water displaced by it be less than the weight of the body, 
and a body will float if that quantity he greater ; and if the water dis- 
placed bo equal to the weight of the body, its upper side will coincide with 
the surface of the water. Abu Thtyhdn 1 has drawn up a table which I shall 
insert here. 


Quantity of water displaced by 100 Apparent weight. ( weight in water) of 
misqals of 100 i ills pits of 
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Pearl, 
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61 
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3 
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3 
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61 
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39 
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3 
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60 
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3 
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3 
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60 
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3 


t 1 i J>j-i wHj — T- 1 

Q ai *** iher > Silver, and Yuqut ( light blue), the numbers, 
given m the MS&., and the above hut, are slightly wrong, because the sum of the weights 
of the water displaced and the apparent weight, ought to give 100 tniaqaU (1 m. = (id. 
i 4. 1 ,)* Jiufc in most items there is an excess of one dang* 
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The weight (in air) oj the under- The weight (m air) of the under- 
mentioned metals , the volume of mentioned precious stones, the 

100 nusqdls of gold being taken as volume of 100 mhqtVs of the blue 

the unit of volume. gaqrit being taken as the unit of 

volume. 
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2 
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3 
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A* in 15. 

THE IMPERIAL IIAREM. 

His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety m buHineso. 
Through order, the world becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; and 
that which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For 
this reason, the large number of women 1 -a vexatious question even for 
great statesmen— furnished his Majesty with an opporl unity 1o display 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the 
eminence of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are 
therefore in the best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries ; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace 
of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of Ids wisdom, has raised, lit persons 
from the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does 
he also elevate faithful persons to tlie several ranks in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually 
turn into pure gold ; 2 but the far-sighted know that his Majesty under- 
stands how to use elixirs 3 and chemical processes. Any kind of growth. 


P eiUTOjj— Pd 

2 So according to the opinion of the philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

3 Elixirs change quickly that which, is worthless into pure gold. 
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will alter tire constitution of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silver ; hence it ia no matter of astonishment, if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men. “ The saying of the wise 
is true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness.” 
Such also are the results flowing from the love of order of his Majesty, from 
his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his activity, 
his patience. Even when he is angry, he docs not deviate from the right 
path ; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all prejudice ; he considers it a great blessing to have the 
good wishes of the people, and does not allow the intoxicating pleasures 
of this world to overpower las calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, 
where he reposes. Though there are more than live thousand women, lie 
has given to each a separate apartment. He has also divided them into 
sections, and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women 
have been appointed as ddroghas, and superintendents over each section, 
and one has been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 
offices, everything is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of the highest rank receive from 1010 to 1028 Rs, 
per mensem. Some of the servants have Horn 51 to 20, others from <10 to 
2 Rs. Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 
zealous writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps 
an account of the cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, 
within the limit of her salary, she applies to one of the Tuhmldan (cash- 
keepers) of the Seraglio. The TafumJddr then sends a memorandum to 
the writer, who checks it, when the General Treasurer makes the payment 
in cash, as for claims of this nature no cheques arcs given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, 
writes out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers 
of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 
only used in grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes 
payable. The money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General 
Treasury to the General Tahmlddr, who on the order of the writer of 
the Harem, hands it over to the several Sub -TaJinnldars for distribution 
among the servants of the seraglio. All moneys are reckoned in their 
salaries at tire current rate. 1 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; the 


1 At 40 dams per rupee. 
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most trustworthy of tliem. are placed about the apartments of his 
Majesty. Outside the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper 
distance, there is a guard of faithful Rajputs, beyond whom are the porters 
of the gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahtdls, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Begams, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to he presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible arc 
permitted to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper 
order. 


ikm 16 . 

THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS. 1 

It would be difficult to describe a large encampment ; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1. Idle Guldl-bdr is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square, 2 At its eastern end 
a pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing fS4 divisions, 24- yards 
long and 14 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large chubln rd,oil? 
and round about it a sard-par da? Adjoining to the chubln, they built up 
a two-storied pavilion, in which liis Majesty performs divine worship, 
and from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of the nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building 
without special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chubln rd,oLis are erected, 
10 yards Jong and C yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the 
servants, with sdyabdns 4 of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to this is a sard-par da of carpet, 60 yards square, within which 
a few tents are erected, the place for the Urdu-beglsj and other female 

[* In text q-ijji. Yfaish, T, properly means “attack, assault ", Yurish-ha 
seems to mean liere “ military expeditions. — P.] 

f 3 f /-V" 3 — Pi I 

3 Described In the twenty-first A* in. 

1 Awnings. 

5 Armed women, 
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servant'.. Farther on up to the private audience hall, there id a fine open 
space, IDO yards long and 100 yards broad, called the Mahtdbl ; and on 
both sides of it, a screen is set np as before described, which is supported 
by poles G yards long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The 
poles arc one yard in the ground, and arc ornamented with brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by two ropes, one passing inside and the other 
out.ude of the enclosure. The guards watch here, as has been described. 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platform, 1 which is protected by all 
awning, or Num-aim, supported by four poles. This is the place where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly 
favoured are here admitted. Adjoining Lo the Gidal-bar, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of 
the enclosure opening into the Mahtabl ; and in the midst of it is a 
Chubmra.otl, ten yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases.' 1 This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is called f bach Id, 5 which is the (OlnuJtatMj) name 
used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sard-parda is being put up, 
1B0 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thirty-six square yards, the Sard-pa nla being, as before, sustained by 
poles with knobs. In the midst of it, the state-hall is erected, by means of 
a thousand carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and lias an opening 
fifteen yards wide. A tent-like covering, or Qalandan, made of wax- 
cloth, or any other lighter material, is spread over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the. sun; and round about, it, are fifty 
awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, which serves as Dhrdn-i 
Mass or private audience hall, has proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the officers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
Bakhshis* pass before the Emperor, the list of officers eligible for admission 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated, both 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropes are 
drawn, fastened to proles, 'which are set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about them. This is the 
Dm-dn-l^Amm, or public audience hall, round which, as above described, 

1 As may be still seen in the ruins of Fatfipur SSkrl. 

[ a 11 tejrl-walL”. — P,] » 

[ 3 4 In text ibar.liki-khanrl. — JV] 

4 Paymasters. Tlio Commanding Officers were, at, the same time paymasters, as 
they collected the rents of the lands assigned to them for the payment of their 

contingents. 
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fiic various guards arc placed. At the end of this place, at a distance of 
twelve lambs 1 is the Nay (/fir a Khcina , 2 and in the midst of the area the 
, l kas-dnja '' is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of 
thorn is put up by the Farmshe s on a piece of ground which the Mir 
Manzils 4 have selected as an eligible, spot, whilst the other camp furniture 
is sent m advance, to avail the approach of his Majesty. Each encamp- 
ment requires for its carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 1(10 carts, and 
100 hearers. It is escorted by 000 troopers, Maiisc'bdars, & Altadis. Besides, 
there arc employed a thousand FarrdAws, natives of Iran, Turan, and 
Hindustan, 000 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-bearers, 30 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 210 to 130 dams. 


inn 17 . 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF TIIE ARMY. 

Although his Majesty hut rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go ; 
but a considerable number, in every province, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding 
of camp-followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take 
a soldier days to find his tent ; and how much worse would it be for a 
stranger ? His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground 
they pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Naqdm-Fham, 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To the right 
and left, and behind, is an open space of 3G0 yards, which no one hut 
the guards is allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 
the left 0 and centre are the tents of Maryam Mahan, T and G-ulLadan 
Begutn, and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Danyal ; to the 

P CUvdi 1 — )UW. IV] 

a A turrot on the top of which the band plays. Regarding the tflnab, vide the tenth 
of the third book. 

a A high pole to the top of which an immense lamp is fixed. Tide p. 50. 

4 Quartermasters. 

6 Grandees. 

[ 6 Qol) M. is said to be the centre of an army in battle array,— -P.] 

7 Mai yam Maltani (i.e,, dwelling with the Virgin Mary, who together with Asiyah, 
the wife of Pharaoh, Khadfja, Muhammad's first wife, and plQiinab, his daughter, are 
tire four perfect women of Islam) is the title of Akhnr’s mother. Her name was Jfamda 
BanuBegtan-, vide BadaonI, ed. Bibl. Tnd. i, p. 437. Gulbadan Begum (i.e,., Body Rose-body) 
appears to he the name of one of Akhar’s favourite wives. [No, his aunt. — B.] 
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right those of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Shah 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at a further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four 
corners of the camp, the bazars. The nobles are encamped without on all 
sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left- 


A c m 18. 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

Ilis Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship Fire arid light ; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfulness 
of the Almighty, and fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better. 
As the external form of the worship of “ the select ”/ is based upon 
propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man’s existence, and of the duration 
of his life ; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shay Mi Sharp* ’d-Din 1 2 said : “What can be done 
with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp when the sun is down ? ” 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun), and 
'bears tlie impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, 
we should be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the ej r es. The fire of tlic sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon oE the clay, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi SO.ra/jkrdnt, to the rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persons. The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, and cooks of the household, 
use it for their offices ; and when the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called 
Agingir, i.e. fire-pot. 


1 The members o! the Divine- Faith. 

a This famous saint died in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Munair is a 
town in Bah a r ; vide Journal /Is. Soc. Benr/a-l, 1868, p. 7, 1. 3, from below, and tho' 
biographies of Indian Saints in the fourth book, His works are to be found among 
the Persian MSS. of the Society’s Library, 
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There is also a shining white stone, called Ghandrkrdnt, which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one gharl 1 before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 
alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. Ho then lays aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings Iris external appearance m harmony -with his heart. 
And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white candles , 2 on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver-, and bring them before Iris Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings a variety 
of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, ancl earnestly asks God for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candLe. 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more: 
they give light to the internal eye. ITis Majesty has invented a candle- 
stick, one yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, ancl each is 
adorned with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards 
and upwards in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it, Besides there are everywhere flambeaux , 3 bobhinside and outside, which 
increase the light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every 
lunar month, when there is moonlight hut for a short time, eight wiclcs 
are used ; * from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one 
is sufficient ; and they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the 
twentieth night the number is the same as on the nineteenth ; on the 
twenty-first and. twenty-second they increase one daily ; the twenty- 
third is the same as the twenty-second ; and from the twenty-fourth 
to the last, eight wicks ate lighted up. They allow for every wick one ser 
of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places there are fat-burners, where 
grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance varies according to the size 
of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durbar, 
a pole upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes ; 

1 One ghari — 24 Minutes. 

I* i.e„ wa* candles.-— Pt] 

3 Oil-burners with several wicks are very common in India. 

4 For each flambeau. 



and on the top of the pole is a large lantern, which they call Akas-diya. 1 2 3 
Its light, seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and helps them to find their tents. In former times, before the lamp 
was erected, the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find 
the road. 

In this department Mansahdars, Ahadls, and other troops arc 
employed. The allowance of a loot soldier never exceeds 2 100, and is never 
less than SO dams. 


A’-lii 19. 

THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 

The Shutnsa 2 of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings arc 
fond of external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine 
glory. I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

]. The A wrung, or throne, is made of several forms ; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, etc. 2. The 
Chair, or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there, 
are never less than seven. 3. The Saya-han is of an oval form, a yard in 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ornamented witli precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep off the rays of the sun. Itisalso called Ajldhrflr. d. The, Kawkahu? 
of which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are used by kings only. 

5. The s Alam , or standard. When the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are carried along with the Qtir,‘ l wrapped up in scarlet cloth 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they aro unfurled. 0. Tlu: 
Chatrtoq, a kind of 1 Alam , but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibetan 7, The Tumanloq is like the Chatrtoq, but longer. Both 

insignia are Hags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon 
great nobles only. 8. The Jhandd is an Indian flag. The Qur necessarily 
contains a flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the Naqdrahkhdna, I may mention, 
I. the Kuwarya, commonly called damdma ; there are eighteen pair of 

1 From Aims sky, and iliya lamp. The Akasdiya is also mentioned hy Bernier. 

2 Slmnsa is a picture of the sun affixed to the gates or Avails of the palaces of kings. 
At night those pictures are illuminated. 

3 Vide the plates, 

1 The Q&r is a colleotion of flags, arms, and other insignia, which follow the king 
wherever he goes. 
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them more or less ; and they give a deep sound. 2. The naquru, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The duhul, of which four are used. 4. The Kama 1 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow 
fewer than four. 5. The surm of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow 
nine together. 6. The na/lr, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds ; 
they blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass and made in the form 
of a cow's horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sanj, or cymbal, of which 
three pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four ghayls before the commencement of the 
night, and likewise four gharls before daybreak ; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at 
dawn. One ghayl before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
sitriici, and wake up those that are asleep ; and one gharl after sunrise, 
they play a short prelude, when they boat the kaumga a little, whereupon 
they blow the fcarnd, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, 
however, making use of the naqcira ; after a little pause the surnas are 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the naf'irs. One 
hour later the naqdrus commence, when all musicians raise “ the 
auspicious strain.” 2 After this they go through the following seven 
performances. 1 . The MursctU, which is the name of a time played by the 
mursil ; and afterwards the harddsht, which consists likewise of certain 
tunes, played by the whole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 2. The playing of the four 
tunes, called ikltlait, ibtidCfj, slurdzi, qalandan nigur qatrn , 3 or nulehucl 
qatra, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of the old 4 Khwarizmite 
times, Of these his Majesty has composed more than two hundred, which 
are the delight of young and old, especially the tunes JalulsMJii, Mahdnur 
karkcit (?), and the Nawrozi. 4. The swelling play of the cymbals. 5. 
The playing of Bd miydn dawr. 6. The passing into the tunes azfar, also 
called ruh-i bald, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwarizmite 
tunes, played by the Mursil, after which lie passes into the mursali ; 
he then pauses, and commences the blessings on Ms Majesty, when the 
whole hand strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful 
sentences and poems. This also lasts for an horn - . Afterwards the surna- 

1 Or Katrana. [In test harna , — P.] 

* Probably blessings on Ills Majesty. 

3 Several of these names of melodies are unclear, and will in all probability remain 
so. Perhaps t)ie words shimzi qaiandarh " a hermit of Shiraz,” belong to each other. 
Niyar gatra means, behold tM tear, [ Qalcmiar is a Idnd of wandering dervish of wild 
appoaranoe.~P.J 

[* In text " old and new,” — P.] 
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player.-; perform for -another hour, when the whole comes to a proper 
conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
forming, especially on the nnqdra. 

Maitsttbdars, Altadis, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not 
less than 74 dams. 


A t ln 20. 

THE ROYAL SEALS. 

Seals aTe used in the three 1 branches of the Government ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions. 2 In the beginning of the present 
reign, Mawlana Maqsud, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the rlqcf character, the name of Ms Majesty, and those 
of his illustrious ancestors up to Timiirlaug ; and afterwards he cut 
another similar seal, in the ruisttflxq character, only with his Majesty’s 
name. Eor judicial transactions a second kind of seal was made, mihrdbx 
in form, 3 * which had the following verse round the name of his Majesty • — 

Rastx miijib-i riza-yi Idmddsl has nadidam lei gum shud az rdli-i mot, 

“ Uprightness is the menus of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawlana 
<: AlI Ahmad of Dilili improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
(cliagJifUa*' 7) name of Ueuk, and is used for farman-i sabtis ; 4 and the large 
one, into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at 
first only used for letters to foreign kings, but nowadays for both. Eor 
other orders a square seal is used, engraved with the words Allah 11 Alcbar 
jail 0 jalahhu, whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters 
connected with the seraglio. Eor the seals attached to fannans, another 
stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

I . Mawlana Maqsud of Hirat, one of the servants of Hiimayun, who- 
writes well the rTqa 5 and msla^fiq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 

1 Corresponding to the threefold division of the A i m-i Akbari. 

1 The word m-uhr, a seal, means also a stamp, and generally, the signature of a man . 
We sign, documents, Orientals stamp their names to them. Sealing wax is rarely used 
on account of the climate ; a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of the JBhela nut is pre- 
ferred. [The marking-nut tree commonly called bhildwa . — I J .j 

3 Vide note p, 30. _ * 

Vide the eleventh Min of the second book. 
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various mi stars 1 which lie made, were, much admired by people of 
experience. The patronage of his Majesty perfected Iris art. 

2. Tamlnn of Kabul. He was educated m his native country, and 
brought his art t.o suclr a perfection as to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasta^Uq. 

3. Mir 'Dost of Kabul. He cuts both the rlqaS and nasta^llq characters 
in cornelian. lie does noL come up to the preceding artists. His riqdK is 
better than his nuslaSliq. Ho also understands assaying. 

•1. Mairldnd Ibrahim. In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Rharaf of Yazd. lie surpasses the ancient engravers ; and 
it is impossible to distinguish his riqdA and nasta^liq from the -master- 
pieces of the best calligraphers. He engraved the words laH jaldli, or the 
glorious ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mairldnd 1Ali Ahmad 2 of Dihll who, according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as a steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are used as copies, His nasicAliq is charming ; but lie writes also other 
characters as well. He learned the trade from his father Shaykh Husayn, 
studied the manner of Mawland Maqsucl, and eventually surpassed all. 


/Kin 21. 

THE EAKRASH KHANA, 

£1 is Majesty considers this department 3 as an excellent dwelling- 
place, a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the 
ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of 
a ruler, and therefore considers the care bestowed rrpon it as a part of 
Divine worship. The department lias been much improved, both in the 
quality am l the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new 
fashions. I shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future 
enquirers. 

1 , The Bdrcjdh, when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 


1 Copyists take a piece a pasteboard of the same size as the paper on which they 
write. Then they draw two x>Mallel vertical lines, each about an inch from the two 
vortical sides of the pasteboard. Along these lines they make small holes at equal 
intervals, and draw a string from the first hole at the left hand to the first hole of the 
right of tho pasteboard. Similarly, the two second holes are joined, and so on, care being 
taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. This contrivance is called viistar, from 
sutfir, a line. The copyist then puts the blank sheets on tho top of the inisfar, and presses 
on them with the hands, when the strings will leave marks on the paper sufficiently 
clear to prevent the writer from writing crookedly. 

a Ni$am of Hirat, in his Tabatiat-i Akbart, mentions him among tho contemporaneous 
Persian poets, and gives a few of his verses. 

[* rfjtf—J*.] 



people. Ib takes a thousand famishes, a week to erect with the help of 
machines There are generally two door poles, fastened with lunges, 
ff plain (i.e. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a bmtjah costs 
10,000 rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. The price of others may he estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Clmbln rcuvali is raised on fen pillars. They go a little into the 
ground, and are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as the crossbeam rests upon them. The pillars have, above 
and below, a dusu , 1 to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the 
ddsas and the crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by 
clamps and bolts and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There 
is one door or two ; ami at the height of the lower dasns there is a raised 
platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade anti vclvoL, and the 
outside with scarlet-sackcloth, 2 tied to the walls with silk tape. 3, The 
Do-dshijjana niaiisil.m house of two storeys, is raised upon eighteen pillars, 
six yards in height, which support a wooden platform ; and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length arc fixed w T itb bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. The inside and outside are ornamented, as m the preceding. 
On the march it is used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where be prays to the Sun ; and hence the 
building resembles a man who strives after Clod without forgetting his 
worldly duties whose one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the mol ley sard of the world. After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay tlicir compliments, and after 
them, outsiders. On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the, 
rations (of the elephants, camels, etc.), which is called jhardJca ; 3 or window. 
4. The Zanundoz is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, 
sometimes with two door poles : screens arc also hung up within it, so as 
to form divisions. 5. The ‘Of jdfibl consists of nine awnings on four pillars. 
IF ive of the awnings are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make 
it so as to contain one division only, and four tapering ; sometimes they 
make, it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single pole. 
6, The Mandal is composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supported by four poles. Four of the awnings are let down so as to form 
a private room ; sometimes all four are drawn up, or one side only is left 
open. 7. The Aih-khamba consists of seventeen awnings, sometimes 

1 A triangular piece of wood fixed into the angle formed by the vertical beam aud 
the oroBs-boam, a support, 

P Saqirlat, perhaps a. scarlet broad-olotli.— P.] 

[ 3 Jharnk a, a small window in an upper storey, especially one in a palace, to obtain 
a view. — P.] 
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separate, sometimes joined together ; they are supported by eight poles, 
8, Tire Khargdh is a folding tent made in various ways ; some with one, 
others with two doors. 9. The Shamyana-ummig is made of various sizes, 
but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The Qcdandari has been 
described. 1 11. The Sardparda was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, but his Majesty has now caused it to he made of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The (htlabar is a 
wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls of the 
Khurgah, with leather straps, so that it can be folded together when the 
camp breaks up. The. gitlabar is covered with red cloth, tied with tape. 

Carpets . 2 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures ; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many masterpieces. The gilims of Iran and Titian are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Goshkan, 3 
Khuzistfin, Human, and Sabzwur. All kinds of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. These are found in every town, 
especially in Agra, Fatlipur and Lahor. In the imperial workshops 
single gilims are made 20 gaz 7 fassitjes long, and 6 gaz IU tassiijes broad, 
at a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilled in the business 
have valued at 2715 rupees. 

Tah/a-namads, or woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 
Persia,' 1 but are also made in this country. 

Tt would take up too much time to describe the jdjams , shatrmjTs, 
balucfm , and the fine mats which look as if woven of silk. 


A'-ln 22. 

THE ABDAR KHANA. 

His Majesty calls this .source of life “ the water of immortality ”, and 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does not 
drink much, hut pays much attention to this matter. Roth at home and 

1 Vida p. 48. 

[ 2 In text giUm, which is a carpet without a pile.— IP.] 

3 Qoshkan, or Joshaqdn, a town in <JJraq-i CAjami, halfway between Kfishan and 
Isfahan. Khuzistfin is the Persian province of which Shnshtar, or Shustar, is the 
capital ; the ancient Susiana. Kirmiin is the capital of the Persian province Kirman, 
which borders on Baluchistan, Sabztvdr is one of the chief cities of the Persian 
province Khurasan, between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Caspian Sea. 

[* In text lijlj vnlayat. Both countries are known by the name, as also England 
in modern times.- — P,j 



on travels he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are, 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. 
When the court was at tire capital Agra and in hath pur, the water came 
from the district of Sonin, 1 hut now 2 that his Majesty is in the Panjab, 
the water is brought from Hard war. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from the Janma and the Olianab is used, mixed with 
a little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his predilection for good water, appoints experienced men as water- 
tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 
they boil it, clean it, and let it. crystallize. One ser of water is then put info 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and a half sera of saltpetre are thrown into a vessel, together with 
five sers of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the -water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from | to 4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year 3 of the Divine Eva, when the imperial 
standards were erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have come into use. 
Ice is brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the 
district of Panhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five kos from 
Lahor. The dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sera of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by water, next wh en by carriages, and least wh en by bearers. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers, at the rate of 5 clams. If they have to bring it very far, 
it costs 24 cl. 17 y. : if the distance be an average one, 15 if. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one arrives 
daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles 
contain from six to twelve sers, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brings two loads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed, 
and besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers 
arrive daily. By this kind of transport, a ser of ice costs in winter 
3 cl. 21 j. ; during the rains 14 d. 20 j . ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 21 \j, ; 


1 The nearest station on the flanges from Agra. 

* A.D. 159G. As in 158fi fathpur had ceased to be the capital, Akbar resided 
mostly in the Panjkb. 

8 A.D. 1SS6. 
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and in the average, 1 5 d. 15?, j. If it ip brought by bearers, twenty- eight 
men are required for the four! een stages. They bring every day one load, 
containing four parcels. In the beginning of the year, the ice costs 
5 cl. 19 \j. ; in the middle 16 d. 2 \j. ; and in the end 19 d. I5{jy. per ser ; 
in the average, 1 8 \d. 

All ranks use ice in summer : the nobles use it throughout the whole 
3 ^ear. 


A % ln 23. 

THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 

His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has 
given many wise regulations for it ; hot can a reason be given why he 
shoidd not do so, as the equilibrium of man’s nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on. 
proper care being shown for appropriate food. This knowledge distin- 
guishes man from beasts, with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, 
he stands upon the same level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether ; and even now, when he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question, “ What dinner has 
been prepared to-day l ” never passes over bis tongue. In the course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and leaves off before he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this meal, but the 
servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of an Lour, 
after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. The food 
allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart- 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
well whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by 
the Prime Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the 
affairs of the state, but especially this important department. Notwith- 
standing all this, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints a zealous and sincere man as Mir BaJcawal, or 

1 The tost has sarasail, which may moan the average; hut the price given hy 
Abu’l-J’af.l is not an average. The charges for ice at the time of Alcbar may be 
compared to the prioos of the present age. Here, in Calcutta, one ser of American 
ice costs two annas, Or I rupee, i.e., ^ = 5 d&tns of Akbar. 


4 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the success of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also oily, sweet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes are prepared as the nobles can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub- treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive tlie amount ; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakawal and the writer ; 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered 
under the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter, 1 
the Duvan-i buyutat 2 and the Mir Bakawal, collect whatever they think 
will he necessary ; e.g. Sukhdds rice from Bliaraij, 3 Dewzlra rice from 
Grvaliar, J injin rice from Rajdrl and Nhnlah, gin from Hisar Firuza ; 
ducks, 4 water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
are always kept. The sheep, goats, berberies, 5 fowls, ducks, 6 etc., are 
fattened by the cooks ; fowls are never kept less than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
the pots. The Water-carriers pour the Mrater out of their leather bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are covered with pieces of doth, 
and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told of! as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. The Mir Bakawal and the writer determine tlie price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule ; and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list, of wages of the servants, 
etc., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Sub- 

p JPajh—. P.] 

8 Superintendent of tlie stores, -workshops, etc. 

| 3 Bahmich. — B.J 

[ 4 Qds T. goose not duck, — 1\] 

[ 6 Apparently the Barbary goat.. — l 3 .] 

[ s Qdz T, goose, — ■]?.] 
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Bakdioals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the heius of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out ; the cook and the 
Bakatval taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakawal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mu Bakawal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Balcdwal, that none 
of the dishes may he changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakdwals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebcarers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakawal , various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands containing 
plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground, 
and arrange the dishes ; and when after some time his Majesty com- 
mences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of the derwislies is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The 
Mvr Bakawal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away accord- 
ing to the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once ; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new 
ones. 


A^m 24. 

RECIPES FOR DISHES, 

There are many dishes, hut the description is difficult. J shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
first, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days sufiydm ; secondly , 
such in which meat and rice, etc., are used ; thirdly, meats with spices. 
I shall giye ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard Urinj : 10 s. of rice ; 5 s. of sugarcandy ; 31 s. of ghl ; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, Ts. of each ; J s. of salt ; Js. of fresh 
ginger ; 1-| dams saffron, 2% misqals of cinnamon. This will make four 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without 
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any: and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
meat and salt. 2 . Kh uslika : 10 s. rice; l s. salt ; but it is made in different 
ways. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of Dcwzlra paddy 
yields 25 s. of rice, of which 17 sers make a full pot ; jin jin rice yields 
22sers. 3. Khichn: Rice, nulrig dal , 1 and ghT 5 s. of eacli ; J s. salt; this 
gives seven dishes. 4. Shlrbinnj: 10 s. milk; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. sugar candy ; 
Id. salt; this gives five full dishes. 5. ThuTi: 10 s. of wheat, ground, of 
which one-third will be lost ; half of that quantity of glil ; 10 mixqah of 
pepper ; 4 m. cinnamon ; 3« in. cloves and cardamums ; 5 s. salt ; some 
add milk and sweetmeats : this gives four dishes. 6 . Chilclii : 10 s. of 
wheat-flour, made into a paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s. of fine 
paste. This is mixed with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
1 s. glil ; 1 s. onions ; saffron, cardmums, and cloves, \ d. of each ; 
cinnamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, 1 d. of each ; fresh ginger, 
salt 3 d. of each : this gives two dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Baclin- 
jdn : 2 10 s.; 14 s. glil : s. onions ; \ s. ginger and lime juice ; pepper 

and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, cardamums, and assafeetida, 
each £ m. This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit : For ten sers of dal of vetches 
(or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 21 s. glil ; ] s. of salt and fresh 
ginger; 2 m. curuinseed ; l|m. assafeetida: this yields fifteen dishes. 
It is mostly eaten with Khushka. 9. Sag : lb is made of spinach, and 
other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes, 10 s. spinach, 
fennel, etc., s. gbl ; 1 s. onions ; ■] s. fresh ginger ; 51 m, of pepper ; 
\ m. of cardamums and cloves ; this gives six dishes. 10 . Halim : 
Flour, sugarcandy, glil, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Secondly, 1 . Qabuli : 10 s. rice; 7 s. meat ; 31 s. ghi ; i s. gram 
skinned; 2 s. onions ; 1 - s. salt; \ s. fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each ] d . ; cardamums and cloves, \ d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins : this gives five dishes. 2 . Duzdbinjun. 1 0 s. rice, 
31- s. ghi ; 10 s, meat ; J s. salt : this gives live dishes. 3. Qima 3 Palao : 
Sice and meat as in the preceding ; 4 s. ghi ; Is. peeled gram ; 2 s. 
onions ; s. salt ; J s. fresh ginger, and pepper ; cuminseed, carda- 
muras and cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. Shulla : 10 s, 
meat, 3| s. rice ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 2 s. onions ; s. salt ; J s. fresh 

P All split- peas, pulse, lentils, vetches, etc,, are called dal.- — It] 

[ 2 Badinjcin ia the egg-plant 01 brmjhl,— P,] 

[* Qima is pounded (or minced) meat.— P,] 
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ginger ; 2 d. garlic, and round pepper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 

1 d. of each : this gives six dishes. 0. Bucjhui : 10 s. meat ; 3 s. flour ; 
la s. gin ; Is. gram; J 1 s. vinegar ; 1 s. sugaroandy ; onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, J s. of each; saffron, cloves, carda- 
mums, cuminseed, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. cinnamon ; 8 m. round pepper : 
this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qlrna Shurbd: 10,?. meat; Is. rice; Is. 
glu ; J s. gram, and the rest as in the Shulla : this gives ten full dishes. 
7. Hama : 10 s. meat; 5 s. crushed wheat; 2 s, glu; s. salt; 2d. 
cinnamon : this gives five dishes. 8. Kashlc : 10 s. meat ; 5 s. crushed 
wheat ; 3 s. ghl ; 1 s. gram ; £ s. salt ; 11 s. onions ; \ s. ginger ; 1 d. 
cinnamon ; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 2 m. of each : this 
gives five dishes. 9. Halim : The meat, wheat, gram, spices, and saffron, 
as in the preceding ; 1 s. ghl ; turnips, carrots, spinach, fennel, s. of 
each : this gives ten dishes. 10. Qutab, which the people of Hind call 
sanbusa : This is made in several ways. 10. s. meat; 4s. fine flour; 

2 s. glu ; I s. onions ; \ s. fresh ginger ; 1 s. salt ; 2 d. pepper and corian- 
der seed ; cardamums, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each ; \ s of summaq. 
This can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly , 1 , Biryan. For a whole JDashmandi sheep, take 2 s. salt ; 1 s. 
glu ; 2 in. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in various ways. 
2. Yalchni 1 : for 10 s. meat, take 1 s. onions, and J- s. salt. 3. Yulma : 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the wool comes off ; it is then prepared 
like yakhn , or any other way ; but a lamb, or a kid, is more preferable. 
4, Kabdb is of various kinds. 10 s. meat ; -l- s. gbl ; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, \ s. of each ; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums, 
oloves, 1 1 d. of each. 5. Mummman : They take all the bones out of a 
fowl through the neck, the fowl remaining whole ; \ s. minced meat ; 
l s. ghl; 5 eggs; |-s. onions; 10 m. coriander; 10 m. fresh ginger ; 
5 m. salt ; 3 m. round, pepper ; } in. saffron. It is prepared as the pre- 
ceding. 6. Dupiyuza : 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 s. ghi ; 2 s. 
onions ; ^ s, salt ; ^ s. fresh pepper ; cuminseed, coriander seed, carda- 
mums, cloves, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. pepper : this will give five dishes. 7. 
Mufanjana 2 sheep : 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 s. gin; \ s. gram ; 
l s. ginger ; 1 d. cuminseed ; round pepper, cloves, cardamums, corian- 
der seed, 2 d. of each ; this will give seven dishes full. It is also made of 
fowl and fish. 8. Bampukht : 3 10 s. meat ; 2 s. ghl ; 1 s. onions ; 11 m. 
fresh ginger ; 10 m. pepper ; 2 d. oloves ; 2 d. cardamums. 9. QaKyy : 

P is a gravy or trotl*.— P,j 

[ s Does this mean fried t] 

[ a T>a‘m-pul{ht means cooking slowly in a vessel with its lid closed by paste. — P.J 
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10 s. meat ; 2 s. glil ; 1 s. onions ; 2 cl. pepper ; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. 
each , l s. salt : this will give eight dishes. In preparing qalit/a, the 
meat is minecd and the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mufanjana. 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways. 10. Mahjhuba : 10 s. 
meat ; 10 s. curds ; 1 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; { s. ginger ; 5 cl. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes. 


A 1 hi 25 . 

OF BREAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind, 1 baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour ; 5 s. milk ; lls. ghi ; ] s. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One scr will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it ; one kind is called cha-pdtl, 
which is sometimes made of lchushlca ; it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield \ m. 
of fine flour; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 

A 1 In 26. 

THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. (Avfiydna .) 2 

His Majesty cates very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on Ms shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. Ills Majesty abstained from meat for some lime 
on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two 
fasts, on the Mondays of the month of Kajab 3 on the feast-day of every 

[ l Probably a largo Hat cake.— P.] 

* Living according to the manners of the .Sufis- 

s Alcbar was bom on the fifth of Bajab A.H. 94-9, a Sunday. This corresponds 
to the 15th October, 1342. The Mondays of the month of llajab were observed as 
fast3, because the Sundays had been included in the list of fast days, The members 
of the Divine Faith fasted likewise during the month ol their birth. 
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solar month, during the whole month oi Fanvardin, 1 and during the 
month in which his Majesty was born, viz. the month of Aban. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of Aban had become equal 
to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some days of the month 
of Azar also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends over the 
whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makaui, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadis, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams. 


A*Tn 27. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OE CERTAIN ARTICLES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but 1 shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 

A. The spring harvest. 


Wheat, per man 


12 cl 

Safflower seed (carthanms), 

Kabul gram, do. 


16 d. 

CO 

6 

nd 

Black gram, do. 


8 d. 

Fenugreek, do. . . 10 d. 

Lentils, do. . 


12 d. 

Peas, 2 do. . 6 d. 

Barley, do. . 


8 d. 

Mustard seed, do. . .12 d. 

Millet, do. 


G d. 

Emit, do, . .Id. 

Linseed, per man . 


10 d. 


• 

11 

The autumnal harvest. 

Mushkin, paddy per 

man 

110 d. 

Jinjin rice, do. . 80 d. 

Sdda paddy, do. 


100 d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. . 50 d. 

Sukhdas rice, do. . 


100 d. 

Zirhirice, do. . 40 d. 

Dtinaparsad rice, do. 


90 d. 

Satin rice, do. . . 20 d. 

Samzlra rice, do. . 


90 d. 

Mung (black gram) do. . 18 d. 

Shakarclffni rice, do. 


90 d. 

Mash (a kind of vetch) per 

Dewzlra rice, do. . 


90 d. 

man . . . 16 d. 


1 Fobruary-Marcli ; [or March and April?— P] ; vide the find A* in ot the third 
book ; Jban corresponds to Ootober-Novomher. 

[ a Mashang or mushang, a pea 1 — P,] 



Modi (a kind of vetch), 

Lalidcna, do . 

8 

</. 

per man ■ ■ .12 d. 

Kodiarn, do. . 

7 

d. 

White sesame, do. . . 20 d. 

Kiirl, do. 

7 

d. 

Black sesame, do. . . 19 d. 

S/uimCdeh (Hind. Sdivanl), 



Lubiyd (a kind of bean), do. 12 d. 

do. .... 

6 

d. 

Jttwan (a kind of millet), 

(iol (Hind. Kangvl), do. . 

8 

d. 

do 10 d. 

Millet (Hind, china), do. . 

8 

d. 

M ting diil, pot titan . . 18 d. 

Dill of Lentils, per man . 

10 

d. 

Nukhud dill, do. . . 16.1 d. 

Moth dal, do. 

12 

d. 

Wheat flour, per man . 22 d. 

Nukhud flour, per man . 

22 

d. 

Do. coarse, do. . . 15 rf. 

Barley flour, do. 

11 

d. 

C. Vegetables. 



Fennel, per man . .10 d. 

Garlic flowers, per ser 

1 

d. 

Spinach, do. . . .16 d. 

Upalhak, (from Kashmir) 



Mint, do. . . .10 d. 

do 

1. 

d. 

Onions, do. . . 6 d. 

Jitii, do. 

3 

d. 

Garlic, do. . . .40 d. 

Ginger (green), do. 

2‘ 

d. 

Turnips, do. . . .21 d. 

Po,i, do. 

] 

d. 

Cabbage, per ser 1 . . Id. 

Kaehndr buds, do. . 

i 

if 

d. 

Kanlcachhu , from Kash- 

Chulcd (sorrel), do. . 

j 

a 

d. 

mir, do . .Id. 

Balhwa , do. . 

i 

d. 

Dviiwretii, . . .2 d. 

Ralsal'd, do. , 

1 

d. 

Shaqdqul (wild carrot 2 ), do. 3 d. 

ChauldJ, do. 

i 

i 

d. 

I). Living animals and meals. 



Daskmaudi sheep, per head 01 B. 

Mutton, per man . 

(15 

d. 

Afghan sheep, 1st kind, do. 2 li. 

Goat, do. 

54 

d. 

Do,, 2nd kind, do. . . 1 l R. 

Geese, per head 

20 

d. 

Do., 3rd kind, do. . . 1 ( R . 

Duck, per head 

1 

It. 

Kashmir sheep, do. . 1-| R. 

Tuf/hdan (bustard), 3 clo. 

20 

d. 

Hindustani sheep, do, . 117?. 

liidang (crane), 4 do. 

20 

d. 

Barbari goat, 1st kind, do. 1 E. 

Jan (a kind of bustard),’ 



Do., 2nd kind, do, . . f B. 

do, . 

18 

d. 


[ £ l'mb radish, not turnip.- — P, | 
f 1 Or wild parsnip ? — P,] 

[ 3 Tuqhdan is the Iluhara huatard. — P.] 

[* Uniting is tire Common Crane or “ cooian — P,] 

Par alum, In Bftluuhistan this is the name of the Hiihara, hut elsewhere of 
the Plorican, — P.] 
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Dinifij (black pailiidge), 

Ldivah, 3 do. . 

1 

d. 

per head . . .3d. 

Karwdnak (stone curlew). 



Kab<j 1 (partridge), do. . 20 d. 

do 

20 

d. 

Budana , 2 do. . 1 d. 

Falihta( ringdove), do. 

4 

d. 

E. Butler, Sugar, elr. 



Glu, per man . . 105 d. 

Refined Sugar, per ser 

G 

d. 

Oil, do. . . . 80 J. 

White sugar candy, do. . 

51 

i 

a. 

Milk, do. . . . 25 d. 

White sugar, per man . 128 

d. 

Curds, do. . . . 18 d. 

Biown sugar, do. . 

30 

cl. 

F. 

Spices. 



Saffron, per ser . . A 00 d. 

Turmeric (Hind, haldi) 



Cloves, do. . . .60 d. 

do. . 

30 

cl 

Gardamums, do. . . 52 d. 

Coriander seed, do. 

3 

d. 

Round pepper, do. . 17 cl. 

Styahdana (Hind, kalauv ji), 


Long pepper, do. . . 16 d. 

do 

ii 

d. 

Dry ginger, do. . .Ad. 

Assafcetida, do. 

2 

d. 

Fresh do., do. . 21 <7. 

Sweet fennel, do. . 

1 

d. 

Cuminsced, do. . . 2 d. 

Cinnamon, do. 

40 

d. 

Aniseed, per ser . . 2 c(. 

Salt, per man 

16 

d. 

G. 

PicMes. 



Sour limes, per set . 6 d. 

Pickled bamboo, per ser 

1 

d. 

Lemon-juice, do. . . 5 d. 

Do. apples, do. 

8 

d. 

Wine vinegar . . 5 d. 

Do. quinces, do. . 

9 

d. 

Sugarcane vinegar, do. . 1 d. 

Do. gailic, do. 

1 

d. 

Pickled ashlar ghar, do. . 8 d. 

Do. onions, do. 

j 

cl. 

Mangoes in oil, do. .2 d. 

Do. badinjdu (egg-plant), 



Do. in vinegar, do. . 2 d. 

do. . 

1 

d. 

Lemons in oil, do, . . 2 d. 

Do. raisins and munaqqa,* 



Do. in vinegar, do. . 2 d. 

do 

8 

d. 

Do. in salt, do. . . 1-1 d. 

Do. had mar, do. 

2 

d. 

Do. in lemon-juice, do. . 5 d. 

Do. peaches, do. 

1 

cl 

Pickled ginger . '21 d. 

Do, sahajna (horse- 


d. 

Adarshaith , do. , . 2 \ d. 

radish) 

1 

Turnips in vinegar, do. . 1 d. 

Do. hard bvds (capparis), 


d. 

Pickled carrots, do. . 1 d. 

do 

1 

u 


[ l Kablt the Clink or partridge,^] 5 .] 

( a The Common Quail-— IV) 

[ 3 The Reek Bush-quail,. — Ih] _ 

[* Ki&hmish sultana raisins ; munaqqa large black raisins.— r.J 
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Pickled Jcarll ben ies, per ser 

1 

2 

d. 

Do. cucumbers, do. 

1 

2 

d. 

Do. sfuan, do. 

1 

d. 

Do. bddrang , x (gourd) do. 

1 

d. 

Do. mustard 

1 

‘1 

d. 

Do. kachdlu, do. 

L 

d. 

Do. ton (a kind of cu- 



Do. radishes, do. . 

1 

d. 

cumbei) 

1 

4 

d. 





A* in 28 . 

THE FEUITEJ.IY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of lire 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Turan have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become vory plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
etc., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandaliar, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmclons come in season, in Hindustan, in the month of Fanvardm 
(February-Maroh), 2 and are plenty in Urdlbihish (March- April). 3 They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndshputl, babcishaykjn, ^ alishcrl , aloha, barg-i nay, dvd-i chirayh, etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Shamvar 
(August), 4 they come from Kashmir, and before iliey are out of season 
plenty are brought from Kabul ; during the month of Azar (November), 5 
they are imported by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December). 2 When they arc in season in Zabulistiin, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab ; and in Bliakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the forty cold days 
of winter. Various kinds of grapes are hero to bo had from Khvrddd 
(May) 7 to Amurdacl (J uly), s whilst the markets are stocked witli Kashmir 
grapes during ShahriwarA Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 
dam, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 

P Bail) miy, not gourd. Porhaps a citron. — P.J 
[ 2 Maroh-Apri!, — P ] 

[ 3 April-May. — P.J 
[ l August-Sepl ember. — P.] 

( 5 Novembei. -December. — P.J 
f° Dccombor-Jamiary. — P.J 
t 7 May-June. — P.J 
[ a July-Auguat— P.J 
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From Mihr (September) 1 till Urdibihist 2 grapes come from Kabul, 
together with cherries, 11 which his Majesty calls shdhdlu, seedless pome- 
granates, apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peache.s, apricots, girdalus, and 
aluchas, etc., many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Samar- 
qand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or huknar (he calls 
the latter sab r as), the servants in charge place before hirn stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top ; those of the second, with two lines ; and 
so on. 

In this department Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 



A. Turani Fruits. 


Arhang melons, 1st 


Plums, do. . .8 

d. 

quality, at 

2 \R. 

Khubarii (dried apricots), 


Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to 21 R. 

per ser . . .8 

d. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., at 1 to 1| R. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do. 7 

d. 

Do., 2nd do., at § to 

1 R. 

Figs, per ser . . .7 

d. 

Do,, 3rd do., at £ to 

P- 

Munaqqa, do. . . 6| d. 

Samarqand apples, 7 to 


Jujubes, do. . . . 3| d. 

15 for 

1 R. 

Almonds, without the 


Quinces, 1 0 to 30 for 

1 R. 

shell, do. . . . 28 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man 


Do., with do., do , .11 

d. 

to . 

35 R. 

Pistachios, do., do. . . 9 

cl. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for 

1 R. 

Cliih/li Cm 4 nuts, per ser 8 

d. 

Kabul and European 


Sinjid (jujubes), do. . d. 

apples, 5 to 10 for 

1 R. 

Pistachios, without shell. 


Kashmir grapes, per man 

108 V. 

do 6 

d. 

Dates, per ser 

10 d. 

Jaivz (nuts), do. . . 4$ d. 

Eaisins [kishmish), do. . 

9 cl. 

Filberts, do. . . .3 

d. 

Abjosh (large raisins), do. 

9 d. 

Hazel 6 nuts, do, . . 2| 

d. 


[ l Septomber-October.' — It] 

2 Tlie original has a word kilas, which is not to he fauna in our dictionaries. It 
hiay be cOrasus. [Gilils is the common name in Persia and itl Kashmir for the white 
swoet cherry. — P.] 

2 A town in Bada Kbshan. 

[ 4 Ediblo seed of pjnnR Gerardiana.— P.J 

[ 5 Qirdgan is properly the walnut.’ — P.] * 
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£. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred, up 



Tendil, do. 

2 

d. 

to ... 

40 

d. 

Uslra . 


tfc 

Pine-apples, one for 

4 

d. 

Dates, per ser 

. 4 

(1. 

Oranges, 1 two for . 

1 

d. 

Anguhal 


* 

Sugarcanes, two for 

1 

d. 

Deld, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Jackfruits, two for 

1 

d. 

Gula 


•!= 

Plantains, do. 

1 

d. 

Bholsari, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Bar, per ser . 

2 

d. 

Tarlcul, two for 

. 1 

J. 

Pomegranates, per man, 



Paniydla, per ser . 

. 2 

d. 

80 to 

LOO d. 

Lahsaura, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Guavas, 2 two for . 

1 

d. 

Gumbhi, do . 

. 4 

d. 

Figs, per ser . 

1 

d. 

liar aim 

. 4 

d. 

Mulberry, do. 

2 

d. 

Tarri . 


* 

Custard-apples, 3 one for . 

1 

d. 

Banga, two for 

. 1 

rZ. 

Melons, per man 

40 

d. 

Gular, 1 per ser 

. 2 

d. 

Water-melons, one 2 to 10 

d. 

Pil'd, do. 

. 2 

d. 

Khirm, per ser 

4 

d. 

Barauta 


!|t 

Mahuwd, do. 

1 

d. 

Piyar, do. 

. 4 

d. 

Dephal, do. . 

4 

d. 





* The original does not mention the price. 


Mulberries and gulars are in season during spring ; pine-apples, 
oranges, sugarcane, ben, usirds, bholsans, gumbhis, dephals during winter ; 
jackfruitis, larlmls, figs, melons, lahsauras, haraliris, mahuvm, tendus, 
plus, barautas, during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delas, 
galas, pomegranates, guavas, water-melons, paniyalas, bangas, Icldrms, 
piycirs, during the rains. 

0. Dried Fruits. 


Coco-nuts, one for . 4 d. Makhana, per ser , .id. 

Dry Dates, per ser . 6 d. Supyari, do . . 8 d. 

Walnuts, do. , .8 d. Kaulgatla, do. . . 2d. 

GhirauncM, do. . .id. 

Dates, walnuts, chiraunchis, and kaulgattas are in seasons during 
summer, and coco-nuts, makhdnds, and supydris, during winter. 


P Haw la ?] 

[* Amrad guava, hut in Persia and locally too in India, a poar.—P.] 

[ 3 8 arla-phal. The custard-apple is sila-phal, — P-] The original says that oustnvd- 
appies ate to ho had throughout the whole year. This seems a mistake of tho MRiS- 
J'he remark Suita tho next fruit (melons). 

[* Gular wild fig.— P,J 
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D. Vegetables. 


Palwal, per ser 

. 2 (1. 

Kacluilu, per ser 

2 d. 

Gourd, 1 one . 

. 2 1 d. 

Ghaclmida , do. 

2 d. 

Bddinjdn, per sei . 

■ A d. 

Suran, do. 

1 d. 

Turn ,i, do. . 

. n d. 

Carrots, do. . 

1 d. 

Kandwi , do. 

. n d. 

Singham, do. 2 

3 d. 

Senb, do. 

. d. 

Scilah, do. 

2 d. 

Pelhi do. 

. n d. 

Pinddlu, do. . 

2 d. 

Karila , do. . 

. 11 d. 

Siydll . 

£ 

Kahura, do. . 

. 11 d. 

Kaseru, do. . 

3 d. 

Swans and siydtis aie in season 

during summer ; palwals, 

gourds, 

turniis, Icachalus, chuchindds, kandiiris 

smbs, peths, harilas, hakiiras, and 

singhdras during the 

rains ; and carrots, salahs, pindalits, and leaser us, 

during winter. Bddinjans are to be had throughout the year. 



E. Sour Emits. 


Limes, four up to . 

. 1 d. 

Ghep . 

* 

Amalbet, do, . 

L d. 

Bijaurct, one for 

8 d. 

Galgal) two up to . 

. 1 d. 

Awldf per ser 

2 d. 

Limes and diolas 

are to be had in summer, the others during the 

rains. 





F. Fruits somewhat acid. 


Anthill, per ser 

. 2 d. 

Kait, four up to 

1 d. 

Badhal, one for 

. 1 d. 

Kanhu .... 

* 

Kavirak, four up to 

. 1 d. 

Pdkar, per ser 

d. 

Naranglf two up to 

. 1 d. 

Kama, one for 

1 d. 

Mountain grapes . 

* 

Ldblmd 

* 

Jaman, per ser 

. 1 d. 

Janbliin, five up to 

1 cl 

Phalsa, do . 

. 1-| d. 

Garnal .... 

He 

Karavnda, do. 

. 1 d. 



* The original does not 

mention the price. 



Kamrahs and narmgis* are in season during winter ; ambilis, hidhah, 
mountain-grapes, pkalsas, labMms, during summer ; and hails, pahars, 
Icarnas , jamans, Ucaraundds , jhanbldm, during the rains. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry ; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

p Kadn pumpkin. — I’,] 

[ s Tho water-nut. — P.] 

[3 The Omblie royrobnlans,— P-] 

[* The orange with close skin.— P.] 
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The Mangoe : The Persians call this fruit Naghzal as appears from a 
verse of Khisraw , L This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; 
and some of the gourmets of Turfm and Iran place it above niuskmelons 
•md grapes. In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, ox a pear, or a 
melon, and weighs even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially when young ; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and look green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and looks very curious.® 
About a month after the leaves have made their appearance, the fruit is 
sour, and is used for preserves and picldcs. It improves the taste of 
qahjas (p. 64), as long as the stone has not become hard. If a fruit gets 
injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called hoyilds. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter ; the latter are called Bhailiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year ; but this is rare. Others 
commence to ripen, although they look unripe ; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are to 
be found everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Khandesk, and the Deldian. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his Majesty made Labor his 
capital. A young tree will hear fruit after lour years. They put milk 
and treacle round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one ; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. When many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well ; when two or throe 
years old they are used as medicine. If a half-ripe mangoe, together with 
its stalk to a length of about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or three months, whilst 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


1 Vide, the f mirth note on p 73 of my Persian text edition, 
[ a Shigarf, beautiful, fine P.] 
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Pine-apples 1 are also called l-athal-i safari, or travelling jackfruits, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smell, a niangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand . The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground ; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges 2 have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindustan. The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; its flower has a weak, blit fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Nay shahir, is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it ; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut ofi’ pieces, a 
cubit 3 and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them 
up with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. 
Constant irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, hut 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. One way is as follows. They pound Babul 4 hark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much 
water over it. Then they take large, jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. Prom 
seven to ten days arc required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, they again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drags and perfumes, as ambergris, camphor, etc. They • 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may he used, 
but it is mostly employed for the preparation of arrack. 

1 Jahangir in his Memoirs ( Tuxvh-i Jahhngm , ed. Sayyid Aijmad, p. 3) states 
that the pine-apples at his time came (rom the liarhour towns held by the Portuguese- 
P Mwta— P.J 
[ 3 Wajab, a span. — PJ 

|* A species of aeaio, the hik&r of the Panjab,— P-] 
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They have several methods of distilling it ; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which arc fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Secondly , they close the same vessed with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the 
free ends oE which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly , they fill an earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which loads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a 
lid, which is kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
flows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it is called Dualasha, or twice burned. Tt is very strong. If you wet 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
flames of different colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any moans ; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

The Jaclfruit has the shape of a black-pudding , 1 looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, lias a 
good smell. The fruits arc also taken down when unripe. They then 
apply lime, etc., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come otil of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited 2 sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
a spindle, of a lilac 3 colour ; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of seventy to eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the peel is easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
many. There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year 

P JClpd the gut of a sheep stuffed with mirtco and rice. — P,] 

1* yl might mean ironed. — P. - ] 

[’ 8 usaft is the common purple flag-iris. — P,] 
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cut down, and a stump only is left of it : if this is not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields 
camphor, but this is wrong ; for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter 
explained, is a different tree, although it has the same name. They also 
say that pearls originate in plantain trees — another statement upon which 
the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mnhuwii tree resembles the mangoe tree ; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called GUaunda, yields an 
intoxicating licpior. 

The Bhohlrl tree is large and handsome , 1 the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a now leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end 
and -hang a vessel to it to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel will 
fill twice or three times a day. The juice is called tan ; when fresh it 
is sweet ; when it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating. 

The Paniyala fruit resembles the Zarddlu 2 and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe the fruit is green, 
and red when ripe. 

The Gumhhi has a stem the branches of which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the leunar, come from belorv the roots. 

The Tam forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old ; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older it grows larger 
-according to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
water melon. 

The Piydr is like a small grape ; brownish and sw r eet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is 
called Ghiraunji. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Ooco-nul is called by the Persians Jaws-i Hindi : the tree resembles 
the date tree, bu fc is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year ; the fruits 
ripen in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
which tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and 


1 The text has here a tew words the meaning of which 1 do not understand, 

[ 2 ZarAa-M the acid apricot. — P.] 
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gets black wlicn mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten 
with pcm-leavcs, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 
spoons, cups, and ghichnks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain 
qualities, the last being considered the best. Another kind is used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh some- 
times twelve sers and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Pmcl-khajur. Tire tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Su'pyan, or betel nut, is called in Persian fvfal. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various 
kinds. The fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

Tbe Singhdm is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Salak grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pinddlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaseru grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Siycili root is long and conical ; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange 1 has the shape of an egg. One kind is called Icaghazi . 1 
Between the -peel and the fruit is a thin white membrane, The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well ; one kind is to bo bad throughout the whole year. 

The Amalbet is like a lime , 2 and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
■when put into its juice will soon disappear. 

The Kama resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter,, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter ; when ripe it is red and sweet, 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows. 3 ' 
f 1 Nclranj, orange ? — P. | 

[ 2 Limit, lime. K&qha^i ia applied to a small green lime with a skin as thin as. 
paper.— -P.] , 

[° Payhin-i Midkl 1 —P.] 
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The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for amhejgiis; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but connoisseurs call 
it an excellent fruit. Mir KhusrawofDihlT.in one of his verses, says, “It is 
an excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit in Hin dustan.'* 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. 
It strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called 
Dilahri is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper 
it turns white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater efforts are made. 2. The Kaker leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and lias hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard. 3. The Jamvdr leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold 
mixed with other kinds, i. The Kapun leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, but has a good taste and smell. 5. The Kapurkant, leaf is 
yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; it smells like camphor. Yon 
could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to he had at Banaras ; hut 
eveu there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The Bangla leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, aucl pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chait (March-April), 
about New-Year’s 1 time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhavj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. Trom 
fifteen to twenty dajrs after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper lias more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with cancs, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc., about the plant. There arc seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names : L The Karhanj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings and call Pen. The new leaf is called Gadauta. 
2. The Nautl leaf. 3. The Palwfi leaf. i. The Ohhrn leaf. 5. The 
Adhinuld leaf. 6. The Agahniya or Lewdr leaf. 7. The Karhanj leaf 
itself. With the exception of the Gadauta , the leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 


f 1 The 21st March is Now Year’s Day.— P.] 
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others keep it for seeding : they consider it very excellent, but con- 
noisseurs prefer the Pen. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Lahasa, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called Dhoti ; a 
lahasa is made up of dhotis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways. They also put some betel nut and hath 1 on one leaf, and some lime 2 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this is called a bird. Some put 
camphor and musk into it, and tie both leaves with a silk thread. Others 
put single leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a dish. 


A^lii 29. 

ON FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours. Ihat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency 
when affecting the tongue merely, is called in Arabic (jabs ; and 7 ufiimt 
when affecting the whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the 
first quality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brackish. The flavours produced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. bash at is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
zu^uqa a combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


A*in 30. 

ON PERFUMES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with 
ambergris, alocwood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of various shapes ; whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 

1 An astringent vegetable extract eatou by the natives of India with the pan, 
loaf. It looks brown, and stains the tongue anil tlio gums rod. [Catechu ? — P.1 

2 In Peman chv.na ; but in Anglo-Inclica, c'liunllm. 
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in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the 
skin and tlie hair. I shall give a few recipes. 

L. Santuk is used for keeping the skin fresh : 1-| tolas Civet ; It. 
Chuwa 1 ; 2 mas has Chambeli essence; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2 . Argaja 
| s. sandalwood ; 2 t. Iksu and Mid ; 3 l. Chuwa ; 1 1. violet root, and 
gehla (the seed of a plant) ; | m - camphor ; 11 bottles of rose-water. 

If is used in summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. Giill'dma : Pound 
together 1 t. best Ambergris ; 1 1 . Ladan ; 2 1. best musk ; 4 1 . wood of 
aloes, and 8 t. Iksir-i q abir ; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a ser of the juice of the flower called Gul-i surldi , 2 and expose it to the sun, 
till it dries up. Wet it in the evening with rose-water and with the extract 
of the flower called Bahai', and pound it again on Samaq 3 stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with the juice of the flower called Bahar-i 
Ndranj , 4 and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black liai/hdn (also called black Nazbu). b A part of this 
mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Ruh-afzd, 5 s. Aloewood ; 1|- s. 
Sandalwood ; l.[ s. Ladan ; Iksir, Luban , Dhup (a root brought from 
Kashmir), 3|- 1. of each ; 20 1. violet root ; 10 1. Ushna, called in Hind. 
Chhanla : Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To he made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, and smells very fine' 
5. Opatna is a scented soap : 2|- s. Ladan ; 1| s. 5 d. Aloewood ; the 
same quantity of Bahdr-i Ndranj, 1 and H- s. of its bark ; 1 s. 10 d. Sandal- 
wood ; 1 s. 5 d. Sumbul u ’t-tib, called in Hind Clihar ; the same quantity 
olUslma; 38-Jf. musk; 1 s. 4 1, pacha leaves ; 36 1, apples; 11 f. Su q d, 
called in Hind Moth ; 5 d. violet root ; 1 1. 2 m. Dhup ; l^- 1. Hamid (a 
kind of grass) ; the samo quantity of Zurumbad, called in Hind, hachur 
(zerumbet) ; 1 1. 2 m. Ijuban ; 106 bottles of rose-water ; 5 bottles of 
extract of Bahdr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has become less moist let it dry. 6. q Abmndya, e 4 d. Aloewood ; 
2d. Sandalwood; Id. violet root; 3 d. Rumbul' 1 't-fib ; 3d. Duioalalc; 
4 1. musk of Khatd (Cathay) ; 21 d. Ladan ; 7 1 d. Bahdr-i Ndranj. Pound 
and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it into 
the shade to dry. 7. Kishta, 24 1. Aloewood ; 6J Ladan, Luban, and 
Sandalwood ; Iksir and Dhup, 2 1 . of each : violet root and musk, 2 1 . ; 


1 This and the following names of perfumes are explained further on in this 
chapter. 

[ 2 Gul-i surfeh in Persian is a pink fragrant rose that blooms in Spring. — P.] 
Summaq (vide sumaq) is the hardest kind of marble, — P,] 

[ 4 Orange-flower bloom. — P.] 

[ ! Sweet basil, — P.] 
e Vide, below the twelfth flower. 
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1 1. Ushna ; mix with 50 t. refined sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
rose-water. It is made into discs. It smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. Bulbar : 1 s. Aloewood and Sandalwood ; | s. Ladan ; 
2 1. musk; 5 t. Ilcsir ; mix with two sers of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rose-water over a slow fire. 9. FaCila : 5 s. Aloewood; 72/. Sandalwood; 
Iksir and Ladan, 20 /. of each; 5 /. Violet root ; 10 t. Laban] 3 t. refined 
sugar , mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 1 0. 
Bar jilt ; 1 s. Aloewood ; 5 1. Ladan; 2 t. musk ; 2 /. Sandalwood ; It, 
Indian ; l l. Camphor. Then distill it like Chuiva (vide below). 11. ^Abir- 
Jkslr : | s. Sandalwood ; 20 t. ILvr ; 2 /. 8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the, shade. 12. Ghasul (a liquid soap), 35/. Sandalwood; 17/. 
Katul (?) 1 ; 1/. musk; 1 t.Chmva; 2 m. Camphor ; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List oj Perfumes 2 

qAmbar i ashhab 
Zabad (civet) . 

Musk .... 

Lignum aloes Iliud. Agar 
Chuwa (Distilled wood of Aloes) 

Oaura 3 . 

BJmnslm Camphor . 

Mid 

ZaL farm . 

Za^fardn-i KamandT . 

Za^faran (from Kashmir) 

Sandalwood 
Ndfa-yi mu side 
KalanbaJc (Calembio) 

S Haras 

*■ Amhar~i Ladan 
Kdfur-i China . 

Araq-i Fitna . 
q Araq-i Becl-i Mmhlc 
Rosewater 
7 Araq-i Bahdr . 

*> Araq-i Chambell 
Violet-root 


1 According to some MSS 
Most of the following na 


and their Prices. 

1 to 3 Muhurs, per told. 
11. to 1 M., do. 

1 to 4-J R., do. 

2 R. to 1 Ilf., per ser. 

£ R. to I R., per told. 

3 to 5 R., do. 

3 R. to 2 M., do. 

1 to 3 R., do. 

12 to 22 i?,, per ser. 

1 to 3 M., do. 

8 to 12 R., do. 

32 to 55 R., per man. 

3 to 12 M., per ser. 

10 to 40 R., per man. 

3 to 5 Ii ., per ser. 

1| to 4 R., do. 

1 to 2 R., do. 

1 to 3 R., per bottle. 

1 to 4 R., do. 

§ to 1 R., do. 

1 to 5 R., do. 

} to 1- R„, do. 


8 "w it 

L to 1 R 


per ser. 


Kanwal. 

,mes are explained below. 


3 In the text, p. 85, by mistake Kawah. Vide my text edition, p, 94, 1, 0, 
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Azfai' 1 ’t-tib .... 
Barg-i Maj (brought from Gujrat) 
Sugandh Gitgald 
Lubdn (from Sargard ?) 

Lubdn (other kinds) . 

Alalc, Hind. ChJiar . 

Duwalak, Hind. Ghhanln . 

Gehla ..... 
SiAd ..... 
Ilcanhl ..... 
Zunmbad .... 


Id to 2 R., p>er ser. 

I to 1 R., do. 

10 to 13 It, do. 

J to 3 li., per laid. 
1 to 2 R., per ser. 

4 to {r I?., do. 

3 to 4 £?., do. 

* 

* 

* 


* Tho original does not mention the prices. 


A List of fine smelling Flowers. 

1. The Sewti. Whitish ; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
1 he end of the rains. 

2. The Bholstm. Whitish ; in the rains. 

3. The Chambdi. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Rdjj-bel. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

5. The Mongra. Yellow. In summer. 

0. The Champa. Yellow. All the year ; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. Ketki. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white. 
It blooms during the hot summer. 

8. Kuza. White. During the hot season. 

9. The Fddal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

1 0. The J uM. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The Niicdrl. Whitish. In spring. 

12. The Nargis. White. In spring. 

13. The Kewara. Ifrom Leo to Libra. 

14. The Challa. 

15. The Gulal. In spring. 

16. The Tasblh Gulal. AVhite. In winter. 

17. The Singarliar. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. Violet. In the hot season. 

19. The Kama. ‘White. In spring. 

20. The Kapur Ml. 

21 . The Gul-i Za^fardn. Lilac-colour. In autumn. 



A List of Flowers notable for their beauty. 

1. The Gul-i A flab. Yellow, 

2. The Gul-i Kawal. White and also bluish. In the rains. 

3. The JiAfan. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. 
In spring. 

4. The Gwlhal. Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

13. The Eatan-manjam- Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. The Kesu. In the hot season. 

7. The Senbal. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratan-mdld. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul-i Mdlti. 

11. The Karnphul. A golden red. 

12. The Kanl. In spring. 

13. The Kaner. lied and white. 

14. The Kadam. Outside green ; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

13. The Nag-kesar. In spring. 

16. The Surpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The Sirl khandi. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The Jait. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champala. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The Lain. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul-i Karaunda. White. It is smaller than the Chambeli, 
and blooms during the rains. 

22. The DJianantar resembles the Nilufar. During the rains. 

23. The Gul-i Hinna. 

24. The Dupaliriya. Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhiin Champa. Peach coloured. 

26. The Sudarsan. Yellow ; it resembles the Nilufar, but is 
smaller. 

27. The Kangld,i. There are two kinds, red and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. 
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On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 

1. q Ambar. Some say that q Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called sard ; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum ; 
others whose opinion 1 adopt, take it to he wax. It is said that on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
runs into the sea ; the wax rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state. As the bees collect the honey from sweet 
smelling flowers, q Ambar is, naturally, scented. Bees are also occasionally 
found in it. Abu Smd thinks that there is a fountain at the bottom of 
the sea, from which q Ambar rills, when it is carried by waves to the shore. 
1 Ambar, when fresh, is moist ; the heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is 
of various colours : the white is the best, and the black is the worst; 
the middling sort is pistachio-coloured and yellow. The best kind goes 
by the name of ashhab. It feels greasy, and consists of layers. If you break 
it, it looks yellowish white. The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is 
the better. Next in quality is the pistachio-coloured q Ambar ; and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called Khashkhasl n. The black kind is 
bad ; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Mandal, and Laian, etc. ; but not everyone has recourse to such practices. 
Mandal is a kind of q Ambar taken from the intestines of dead fishes ; it 
does nob smell much. 

2. Ladan is also often called q Ambar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Qisus (Chios) or Qistus. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their thighs and the horn of their hoofs sticlc to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Ladan as is mixed with goat’s-hair is 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Ladan 
which is mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people 
tic ropes round about the trees, and collect the Ladan which sticks to 
them. Afterwards they boil, it in water, clean it, and make it into discs. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. 
Some say that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
round about the tree for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees arc much frequented by 
leopards, 1 which like camphor so much that they seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bits of salt ; that on the outside 
like resin. It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. Tf there are earthquakes during the year or any other cos- 
imcal disturbances, camphor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called Jtibaln, or Qaysurl.- 
Althougli different in name, they are the same ; for it is said that the 
first camphor was found by a king of the name of Iiibcih near Qnysur, 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According lo some books, it is 
white like snow ; and this is true, for I have broken it myself from the 
tree. Ibn Baytar, however, said that it was originally red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the case may be, 
there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurquy, which 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown kind called Iiawkab. 
Tlie worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood; it goes under the name 
of Bolus. By artificial crystallization each kind will become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called J udana or 
Bhmmnl. If kept with a few barley grains, or peppercorns, 3 or surkh 
dam , it will evaporate the less, The camphor which is made of Zurumbad 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called ChmJ or Mcwys/ff-camplior. 
White Zurumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream 4 of cow 
or buffalo ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream 4 to it, and beat it 
with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkh Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zabdi (civet) is also called Sluikh. It is a moist substance secreted 
•during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, how- 


P Yuz, the cheeta or hunting-leopard. — P.j 

3 i'ansun according to Mutoo Polo. Fansur is a state in Sumatra. — B. 

3 Bazar dealers give a few peppercorns along with every piece of camphor. 
[* Dogh buttermilk, Hot Cream. — P.] 
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ever, a larger face and mouth. The zabad which is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achin, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabad, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is 
yellowish white. The ani mal has belo w its tail a bag, of the size of a small 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six holes. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a told to eight 
md&lias. Borne civet cats become so lame as to keep still when the bag is 
being emptied ; but in tlic case of most animals, they have to catch hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage when they take out the zabad 
with a shell, or by pressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat 
varies from 300 to 500 Rs. The zabdcl of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is just above the bag. When 
removed, the zabad is washed, and becomes afterwards one of tbe finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There arc several ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
small, they put in into a cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into a China cup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zabad on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of Chambeti, or 
Ildy-bel, or Surkh gul, or Gul-i Kama, and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. It may then bo used, mixed with a little rose-water. 

5. Gaura looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the preced- 
ing. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the 
confines of Achin. The price of this animal varies from 100 to 200 Ks. 

6. Mid 1 resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six dam.? only. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, 
pounded and boiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the 
surface is the Mid. 

7. ^Ud, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is tbe root of a tree. 
They lop it oil and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 


1 with the kaarah, a kind of perfume. Ka$hf u 'l-ltighat. 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity oi fanciful writers. There arc 
several kinds ; the best is called Mandali, and the second in quality, 
Jabali or Hindi. The smell ol the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
is a preventive against fleas ; but some think both kinds equal in this 
respect. Oi other good kinds I may mention the Samanduri ; the 
Qumdn, which is inferior to it ; the Qdquli, next in rank ; the Barfi ; the 
Qifii ; and the Chinese, also called Qismuri , which is wet and sweet. 
Still inferior are the Jalali, the Mdijatdqi, the Lawiufi, the Tiilali. 1 But 
of all kinds, the Mnndali is the best. Tbe Samanduri is grey, fa, tty, thick, 
hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of wliiti, sinless, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy ; in water it settles at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. The wood which floats is 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Achin 
andDahnasarl. Nothing is known of the habitat mentioned in old hooks. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 

8. Chuwa is distilled wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The pre- 
paration is as follows : They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or riee 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over with the clay, and 
let it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so 
as nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept web for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put cow’s dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extinguish them rvibh water. 
The wood of aloes will, then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose w r ater, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftencr it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will he the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolas of Chuwa. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people. 

1 The last three names are doubtful. 
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9. Sandalwood is called in TTind. Ohandan. The tree grows in China. 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be 
more refreshing lhan the white ; others prefer the white. The latter is 
certainly more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. 
The best is that which in yellow ancl oily ; it goes by the name of Maqdmri , 
Sandalwood is pounded and rubbed over the skin ; but it is also used 
in other ways. 

10. SUdras (storax) is called in Arabic Mi q ah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows iu Turkey. The kind which is clear is called MlSah-yi sdyila 
(liquid) ; the other kinds, M'Sah-yi ydbisa (dry). The best kind is that 
which spontaneously flows out of the trunk ; it is yellowish. 

11. Kalanbak (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zlrbad (?) 1 : 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 

12. The M aide fir is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded it looks reddish white. 

13. Lubdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
in Java. Some bake it to be the same as MTSah-yi ydbisa. When exposed 
to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Lubdn which the Persians call 
Kundur-i daryifi (niastix) is a resin brought from Yaman ; hut it is not 
odorous. 

14. Azfdr v ’!.-!Jb, or scented finger nails, are called in Hind Nakh, and 
in Persian NdMun-i boyu. It is the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. It has a sweet smell, as the animal feeds on sumbul ; 
it is found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Bahrayan, the 
latter being considered the best. It is also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other perfumes. 

15. Svgandh gugald (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1, Tire Sewtl resembles the Gul-i Surlch , but is smaller. It has in 


1 Zlrbad (Zlrabad), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. Qhiym a 'l-lugbdt. 

[The Persian translation of the Malay Hawaii origin, “ below the wind, leeward,” 
being the Malay name for the countries and islands to the Bast of Sumatra. — B,] 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six petals. Habitat, Gujrat 
and the Daldiin. 

2. Of the Chambeli there arc two kinds. The Ray Chambeli has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Chambeli, proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The Rdijbel resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds ; single 
and double, etc. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
he separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves ol the tree resemble those of the lime tree ; but they arc somewhat 
smaller and softer. 

4. The Mungrci resembles the lldybel. It is larger, hut inferior in 
perfume. It has more than a hundred petals ; the plant grows to a large 
tree. 

5. The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger, 1 and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, ancl resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 

6. The Ketld has the form of spindle 2 of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate ancl fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Keivra resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is 
withered. Hence people put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
a long time. The stem of the tree is above four yards high; the leaves 
arc like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put 
new earth round about the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the 
Daldiin, Gujrat, Malwah, and Bihar. 

8. The Chalta resembles a large tulip. 3 It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above, six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow, and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Hamesha Ba'har, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 

1 Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers, 

P Sattabari'paykar, a fir-cone ? — P.J 

P Lala is the name of the common red poppy, as well as of the tulip.— -P.] 
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days after having been plucked. It smells liketlie violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the lime tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Tasblh gulftl has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bhohan is smaller than the jasmin; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singurhctr is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kuzn looks like a Gul i surkh ; hut the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ^Abirmuya and an extract from it. 

13. The Pddal has five or six long peLals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 
year. 

14. The J ulii has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and (lowers in three years. 

15. The Nhvari looks like a simple Rdy-bel , but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kafur bel has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za^fardn (saffron). 1 In the beginning of the month of 
Urdibihisht, the saffron seeds are put into the ground, which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain-water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Aban ; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long ; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes two-thirds 
below the ground. The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petals and six stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac 
colour, and stand round about the remaining three petals. The stamens 

1 Vide a similar (recount of tire saffron flower in the third book (Sxiha Kabul). 
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are similarly placed, three of a yellow colour .standing round about the 
other three, which arc red. The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens 
are often cunningly intermixed. In former times salTron was collected 
by compulsory labour ; 1 hey pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, a man who cleaned two pals receiving two pals of salt. At the 
time of Qhazi Khan, 1 * 3 the son of (Klnvjl) Chak, another custom became 
general; they gave the workmen eleven larks of saffron (lowers, of which 
one lari; was given them as wages ; and for the remaining ten they had to 
furnish two Akbarshahl sers of clean, dry saffron, i.o., for two AkbarslhLhl 
mans 2 of saffron flowers they had to give two sers of cleaned saffron. This 
custom, however, was abolished by his Majesty on his third visit to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has heen put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly ; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken 
out ; else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpur, which belongs to the 
district of Mararaj. 8 The fields there extend over nearly twelve kos. 
Another place of cultivation is in tire Parganah of Paraspur, near Inclrakol, 
not far from Kamraj, where the fields extend about a kos. 

18. The Afialn (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kcmwal. There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shaqayiqA but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there is an 
excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does not close. 

1 He was the contemporary of Sh&i Kli an ; vide Abu '1- Fad's list of Kashmir 
Rulers in the third book. A good biography of QliazX Khan m<iy be found in the 
beginning of the Ma asir-i Salami, Persian MS. No. *15 of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

8 One Kashmiri Tarh—8 set's (of Akbar)=4 ICashm. mans ; 1 Itaah man — 
4 Kash. sers; 1 ICash. ser-=7^ pals. 

3 These places lie to the south of Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir j for MarurHj 

the text has _,1 Jr „ Vide Suba Kabul, third book. 

[ 4 * The shaqiujiq js probably the anemone. — P.] 
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20. The Ja q fan is a pretty, round flower, and grows larger than the 
sadbari j. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in 
two months. 

21. The Guilhal resembles the jiu/hasu tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height ot two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The Ratanmanjanl has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the ray-bel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The Iiesu has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when, it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
fire surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kanar remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head is sure to fail in battle. 1 Tt has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kiulam resembles a timmjha 2 (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

20. The Nag kesetr, like the Gul-i surhh, has five petals and is lull of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree in the leaves and the stem ; 
and flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the sesamo flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Jlinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The SnkandM is like the Chambel ?, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 

29. The ffinna has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Nufarman. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriya is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hamesha-bahar. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhun champa resembles the Nllufar, and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the Ray-bel, and has yellow threads 
inside. The stem looks like that of the Siimn 8 flower. 


[ x jjj,!) gets entangled in quarrels ?— P-J 

[ s Tumdyha looWlly survives in the sense of a, hawk’s liood.— 1?.] 

[ 3 SfmiiTk properly the flag-iris."-]?.] 


6 
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33. Sriibal has five petals, each ton fingers long, and three fingers broad. 

34. The Rolan maid is round and small. Its juice, boiled and 
mixed with vitriol and mu^asfar} furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Butter, 
sesame, oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35. The Silibuml resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the Chambefi. It [lowers 
m two years. 

36. The Mdlll is like the Chamhelt. hut smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. The Hard has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; they also make 
pickles of it. 

38. The Jail plant grows to a large tree ; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpala is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills ; its 
wood burns bright like a candle. 

40. The Lain has a stem one and a hall yards high. The branches 
before the flowers appear are made into a dish, which is eaten with bread. 
When camels feed on this plant they get fat. and unruly. 

41. The Karaunda resembles the JvhT flower. 

42. The Dhcinantar resembles the Nilufar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Sims flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
tumdgha. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bar :! trees. The 
tree grows very large ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 

44. The KanglaJ has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the (Jhinar . s Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pal-san. It makes a very soft rope. 

[ l M im asfar is perhaps bastard saffron. — P.] 

[ 2 Bar the banyan tree. — P.] 

[ 3 Chinar, the plane tree. — P.] 
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It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a description 
of the flowers ol this country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Iran and Tiiran, as the Gul-i surfch, the Nargis, the violet, the Yasman-i 
Icabud, the Susan, 1 the Eayhav, 2 the Rtf-nd, the ZeM, the Shaqayiq , z 
the Taj-i Tthurus , the Qalrjha , the Ndfarmdn, the Khatmi / etc. Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but, since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, etc., arc used as food or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leaf from each tree, he would get eighteen bars (or loads) (5 surMs= 1 
inqsha; 16 mdshas— 1 karg; d kargs-l pal ; 100 jods—l tula-, 20 lulas— 

1 bar) ; i.e., according to the weights now' in use, 90 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the li fe of a tree is not less than two ghans 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ton thousand jmars. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little, above a thousand jujans . 5 When a 
tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have 
three, or four, or five senses. 


A t m 31. 

THE WARDED BE 0 AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs ; hence Irani, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The imperial workshops, the towns of 
Labor, Agra, Eathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of 

P Slisan, the iris., — P,1 
[ z Bayhan, sweet basil. — T.] 

[“ Shaqayiq, vide p, 85. note 1. — P-l 

[ 4 JOiatml, the hollyhock and the marsh mallow .-"P.] 

6 Regarding this measure, vide the fourth book, 

6 The text has a word which occurs about throe time's in this work. I have 
also found it in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk i Jah&nglrf ; but I cannot find 
it in any Persian or Ohagatai Dictionary. The meaning, a wardrobe, is however clear. 
[Also spelt i_£.~ B.] 
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fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His Majesty 
himself acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the whole trade ; and on account of the care bestowed upon them the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial 
workshops furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A 
taste for fine material has since become general, and the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
which arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by the famous Ghiyas-i Naqshband may now be 
obtained for fifty muhrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum ; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ton, or even forty to ten. 1 His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranlcs should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 
the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The Tahmchiya is a coat without lining, of the Indiau form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Maj csty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side. 3 It requires seven yards and seven girihs, 3 and five girihs for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misqal of silk is required. 

2. The goeshwdz (a coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

1 Or as we would say, the prices have become less by 66f, and even 75 per cent. 

2 The coats used nowadays both by Hindus and Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our dressing gowns ( Germ ■ Schbifroek), but fitting tight where the lower ribs 
arc. There the coat is tied ; the Muhammadans make the tie on the left, and the 
Hindus on the right side. In the Eastern parts of Bengal, many Muhammadans 
adopt the old Hindu fashion of wearing a simple unsewn piece of muHlin ( chadar ). 

a It is not stated in A t in how many girihs the tailor’s qaz, or yard, contains. It 
is probable that lfi girihs = 1 gaz, which is the usual division at present. For other 
yard measures, vide the 87th and 89th A^ins of this book. The Persian word girih is 
pronounced in India girah, 
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3. The DutaJn (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girths 
for the outside, six yards lining, four c/n ihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to three rupees. 
One misqal of silk is required. 

4. The Shdh-ajUa (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Shast-Malt 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per gmh. It has gener- 
ally a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. Tlie cost of 
making is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Suzani requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with balchia 1 stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajida, stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalami requires f 5. cotton, and one clam, silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qaba, which is at present generally called jama-pi pumba-dar , 
is a wadded coat. It requires I s. of cotton, and 2 m. silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gadar is a coat wider and longer than the qaba, and contaiiivS 
more wadding. In. Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for bordering, 

s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Farjl has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jama (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 gink stuff ; 
5 gaz 5 girih lining ; 14 girih bordering ; 1 s. cotton ; 1 m, silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

1 0. Tho Fargul resembles the yapanji, 2 but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe, 3 but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 gaz 6| girih stuff, the 
same quantity of lining, 6’ m. silk, 1 s. cotton. It is made both single and 
double. Price from \ to 2 rupees. 

1 JBakhya, in Hind, balchiya, corresponds to wliat ladies call backstilching. Ajida 
is the button]] ole stitch. These, at least, are the meanings which baldtya and agidet 
now have, Suzani, a name which in the text is transferred to the coat, is a kind of 
embroidery, resembling our satin-stitch- It is used for working leaves and flowers, 
etc., on stuffs, the leaves lying pretty loosely on the cloth ; hence we often find suzani 
work in rugs, small carpets, etc. The rugs themselves are also called suzani. A term 
sometimes used in dictionaries as a synonym for suzani is chilcin ; but this is what 
we call white embroidery. 

1 A coat used in rainy weather. Calcutta OhagatUi Dictionary, 

3 The etymology of tho word fargul is not known to me. The names of several 
articles of wear, nowadays ourrent m India, are Portuguese ; as saya, a petticoat ; 
JUa, a ribbon. Among other Portuguese words, now common in Hindustani, are 
padrf, clergyman ; girja, a church, Pert, igrtfa ; kobi, cabbage, Port, entire ; 
chabi, a key. Port, chare. 

Abu ’l-Fa^I's explanation (vide my text edition, p. 102, 1. 18) corrects Pullers II, 
p. 663a, 
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11. The Chakman 1 is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty lias it made of Ddrcfi wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty. The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 gas. stuff, 5 girih 
binding, and 2 m. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 U. ; 
of wool, 1J II.; of waxcloth, ] II. 

12. The Sluihvdr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 gas 11 girih cloth, 6 girih for the 
hem through which the string runs, 3 gas 5 girih lining, 1’ m. silk, 
J ,?. cotton. Price, from \ to 1 rupee. 

There arc various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chi r as, fawtas, and dupaltasg ortho costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
wardrobe, and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always kept in readiness. From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly, His Majesty prefers and wears woollen 3 4 stuffs, especially shawls ; 
and I must mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty’s clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a 
fact which has hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms. 1 * Instead of jama (coat), he says sarbgati, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izdr (drawers), he says ydr-pTrdhan (the 
companion of the coat) ; for nimtana (a jacket), tanzeb ; iovfautu, patgat ; 
for burqa 1 (a veil), chiiragupita ; for kiddli (a cap), sis sohhd ; for miiy-bdf 
(a hair ribbon), kesghan ; for patkd (a cloth for the loins), kalzcb ; for 
slid! (shawl), parmnarm ; for . . ., 5 parmgartn ; for kapdrdhur, a Tibetan 
stuff, kapumur ; for pdy-afzdr (shoes), charndharn ; and similarly for 
other names. 

1 As this word is not given in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So is 

Puller's form chnspttn. 

3 Stuffs of different shapes used for making turbans. 

3 In allusion to the practice of Sufis, who only wear garments maclo of wool 
(suf). Abu ’1-Fazl often tries to represent Akbar as a tgu/i of so high a degree as to 
be able to work miracles, and ho states below that it was his intention to write a 
book on Akbar’s miracles. Tiro charge of fulsomoness in praise has often been 
brought against Abu ’1-h’azl, though it would more appropriately lie against Faytf, 
who — like the poets of imperial Rome — represents the emperor as God, as may he 
seen in the poetical extracts of the second book. But the praises of the two brothers 
throw a peculiar light on Akbar’s character, who received the most immoderate 
encomiums with self-complacency. 

4 Tho following passage is remarkable, as it shows Akbai’s predilection for Hindi 
terms, 

5 The MSS. have an unintelligible word. The Banaras MS, lias pardah Fir&ny, 
or European Pardak (?). 
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AAn 32. 

ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETC. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improve- 
ment is visible, first, in the Tus shawls, which are made of the wool of an 
animal of that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and red. but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl 
is unrivalled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour ; his Majesty has had it dyed. 
It is curious that it will not take a red dye. Secondly, in the Safld Alehas A 
also called TarMars, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffs may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. 
The first or white kind, was formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as 
Zardozi , 2 Kaldhatun , Rashida, QalghaA 7, Bdndhnun , Chhinl , Alcha, 
Pursddr, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthly, an 
improvement was made in the width of all stuffs ; his Majesty had the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mini, a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the 
XJrmuzd day (first day) of the month of Fancardin, provided they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on 
other days ; and if pieces arc equal in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, is determined by the character 3 of the day of their entry ; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours : tus, safUMcha, ruby-coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-flower coloured, sandalwood-coloured, 
almond-coloured, pimple, grape-coloured, mauve like the colour of some 
parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Ratcmmanjani 

1 Aloha, or Alaclia, any kind of corded (mu'khaUal) stuff. T aihddr moans corded- 

2 Zardozi, Kalabalun (For bos. kalabaU&n), Kashtda, Palatal, are stuffs with 
gold and silk threads ; Bandhnun, are stuffs dyed differently in different parts of 
the piece ; Ghliint is our chinlt, which is derived from Chhinl. Pundctr are all kinds 
of stuffs the outside of which is plush-like. 

3 Akhar, like the Parsecs, believed, in lucky and unlucky days. The arrangement 
of the stores of clothing must strike the reader as most unpractical. Similar arrange- 
ments, equally curious, will bo found in the following A^lns, Perhaps they indicate 
a progress, as they show that some order at least was kept. 
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flower, coloured like the Kasul flower, apple-coloured, hay-coloured, 
pistachio, . . -, 1 bhojpatra coloured, pink, light blue, coloured like the 
qulghah flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red, emerald, bluish 
like China-ware, violel, bright pink, inaugoc coloured, musk-coloured, 
coloured like the Fakhtar 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they arc generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Labor also there are more than a thousand work- 


shops. A kind of shawl, called >nd>/dn , is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of silk and wool mixed. Both are used for chiras (turbans), fotas (loin 


bands), etc. 

I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 

A. Gold stuffs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Ynzd, s per piece 

Do. from Europe, do 

Do. from Guff at , do. . 

Do. from Kdshdn, do.. . . . . 

Do. from Hirat, do. . 

Do. from Labor, do. ..... 

Do. from Barsah ('?), do. .... 

Mufabbaq, do. 4 ...... 

MllaJc, do. ...... 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do. . 

Tas 5 -Brocade, from do. do. 


15 to 150 Ml. 
10 to 70 M. 
10 to 50 M. 

10 to 10 M. 

u 

10 to 40 M. 
3 to 70 Ml. 

2 to 70 MI. 

3 to 70 MI. 

4 to 60 M. 
1 to 35 M. 


1 The text contains two doubtful words. The next word b/wjpatta is tlio hark of 
a tree used for making hvqqa tubes. 

[ 2 Fahhta is the Common Bing-dove of India, the Turtlir risaria of Jerdon. — P.] 
3 Yazd is the principal city in the south of the Persian province of Khurasan. 
Kashan lies in Irag-i qAjami, north of Isfahan. “ The asses of KhMiLn are wiser 
than the men of Isfahan,” which latter town is for Persia what Bceotia is for Ancient 
Greece, or the Bretagne for Prance, of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or tho town 
of Schilda for Germany, or Bihar for India — tho homo of fools. During tho time of 
Moguls, tho Sayyids of Barhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

3 Mufabbaq , a kind of cloth, chiefly brought from Khali iikh, and Mflak from 
Naushad in Turkestan. GMyas u l-lwjhat. 

5 Tiis means generally brocade ; JDaraibctf is a kind of brocaded silk ; Muqayyctsh 
is silk with stripes of silver — the Gjyiyat Bays that Muqayyash comes from the 
Hind, hesh, hair to which the silver-stripes arc compared, and that it is an Arnbicized 
form, of the Hindi word as qaranful, a clove, for’ the Hind, karnphul ; itnfal, a kind 
of medicine for trlphal, as it consists of three fruits, etc. Mushajjar is a kind of silk 
with leaves and branches woven in it ; Deba is coloured silk ; Khara, moir£e antique ; 
Khtizz is .filoselle- silk. I?or tafyila ( vide Prey-tag III, p. 353), we also -find tafatla, 
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Ddia^i-baf from Gujrat 

2 to 50 M. 

Muqctyyash, do. .... 

1 to 20 M. 

SJurwdnl Brocade, do. ... 

6 to 17 M. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard, 

1 to f I. 

Deba silk, do. do. .... 

1 to 4 M. 

Do., from Yazd, do 

1 to U M. 

10 idl'd, do. 

. 5 R. to 2 11. 

Satin, from Chinese Tartary 

f 

Nawdr, from do. ..... 


Khazz silk ..... 


Tafsila (a stuff from Mecca) .... 

from 15 to 20 R 

Eurlahwdr, from Gujrat ..... 

1 to 20 M. 

Mindll ........ 

1 to 14 ill. 

Clnra (for turbans) ...... 

\ to 8 ill. 

Dupattci, do, 

9 to 8 R. 

Fotas (loin bands) 

1 to 12 ill. 

Counterpanes 

* The Text docw not give the piice<5. 

1 to 20 M. 

B, Silks, etc., plain ■ 

Velvet from Europe, per yard .... 

1 to 4 11. 

Do. from Kashiin, per piece .... 

2 to 7 11. 

Do. from Yazd, do 

2 to 4 11. 

Do. from Mashhad, do 

. 2 to 4 11. 

Do. from Hirat, do 

. to 3 11. 

Do. Khali, do. ....... 

2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Labor, do 

2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Gujrat, per yard ..... 

1 to 2 R. 

Qaiifa-yi i Purdbl } do. 

1 to 1| R. 

Tuja-baf, per piece ...... 

2 to 30 11. 

Du.ra%-baf , do 

2 to 30 M. 

Mutabbaq, do 

1 to 30 11. 

Shirwdni, do 

. 11 to 10 M. 

Milak, do. 

1 to 7 M. 

KamMab, from Kabul and Persia, do. . 

1 to 5 11. 

Tawar (?), do 

. 2 R. to 2 M. 

Khun (?), do. ....... 

4 to 10 R. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard 

. 2 R. to 1 ill. 

Do. from Yazd, per piece 

1 to 2 M, 

1 A kind o£ Velvet. 
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Satin, from Europe, per yard 

. 2 li. to 

1 M. 

Satin, from Hirat, per piece. 

. 5 R. to 

2 M. 

Khar a, per yard .... 

. 1 R. to 

6 R. 

Bihrartgf per piece .... 

1 to 

3 M. 

Qufni, 2 do. ..... 

. ]-J R. to 

2 M. 

KtUan, 3 from Europe, per yard 

-i to 

1 R . 

Taft a,'* do. 

1 to 

2 R. 

Anbarl , do. 

4 d. to 

1 R. 

DarCdl, do. ..... 

. } R. to 

2 R. 

Sitipufi, par piece .... 

. G R. to 

2 1U. 

Qabciband, do. . 

. 6 R. to 

2 M. 

Tat bandpurT, do. .... 

. . . 2 R. to 1| M. 

Ldh, per yard ..... 

i to 

» R. 

M isri, per piece ..... 

l to 

i M. 

Bar, -per yard ..... 

• • • 'lV to 

1 R 

Tassarf per piece .... 

^ to 

2 R. 

Plain Kurbaum Satin, per yard . 

. . . 2 to 

1 R. 

Kapurnur , formerly called Kapurdhur , do. 

i to 

1 R. 

Alcha, do. 

• l to 

2 R. 

Tafmla, per piece . . . . . . . 7 to 12 R. 

C. Cotton cloths. 

Klidsa, -per piece .... 

. 3 &. to 1 5 M. 

Clmntdr. do. .... 

. 2 R. to 

9 M. 

Malmal, do. .... 


4 R. 

Tansukh, do. 

. 4 R. to 

5 M. 

Sin Bdf, do. .... 

. 2 R. to 

5 M. 

Gangdjal, do. ..... 

. 4 R. to 

5 M. 

Bhiraun, do. 

. . . 4 R. to 

4 M. 

Sahan, do. 

1 to 

3 M. 

Jhona , do. ..... 

. 1 R. to 

1 M. 

Alan, do. . 

. 2} R. to 

1 M. 

Asdwali, do. ..... 

1 to 

5 M. 

Bafta, do. . 

. U- R. to 

5 M. 

Mahmud), do. . 

■l to 

3 M. 

1 Changing silk. 

3 A stuff made of silk and. wool. 



3 Generally translated by linen. A11 dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly 
thin, so touch go that it tears when the moon shines on it ; it is Muslin. 

‘ 1 Properly, woven ; hence taffeta. 

5 Nowadays chiefly made in Berhamporo and Patna ; viilgo, fossa. 
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Panchtoliya , per piece 
Jholn, do. , 

Sola, per piece . 

Doriva, per piece 
Bahadur Shdhi, do. 

Garba Sufi, do. 

Shela, from tlie Dakliin, Jo. 
Mihrkul, do. 

MiniRl, do. 

Sarband, do. 

DupaUa, do. 

Katdncha , do. 

Fota, do. . 

Goshpech, do. 

Chhmt, per yard 
Gazina, per piece 
Silahati. per yard 


1 to 3 M. 
I to 21 M. 

. 3 i. to 2 M. 

. 0 72. to 2 M. 

. G 72. to 2 717. 

1J to 2 717. 

I to 2 SI. 

. 3 72. to 2 717. 

-i to 2 717. 

I to 2 717. 

. 1 It. to 1 717. 

. 1 R. to 1 717. 

. ^ to 6 It. 

1 to 2 R. 

. 2 d. to 1 72. 

1 toll 72. 

2 to 4 d. 


D. Woollen stuffs 
Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe, 3 and Portugal, 
per yard .... 

Do., from Nagor and Labor, per piece 
Buffi murabba<;, do. . 
fluf-i . . ., 1 2 do. 


Parmnarm, do. . 

Ch ira-yi-Parmnarm , do . 
Fota, do. . 

Jdmawar-i Parmnarm, do. 
Goshpech, do. 

Sarpech, do. 

Aghri, do. 


2^ 72. lo 4 717. 

2 72. to 1 717. 
4 to 15 717. 

3 72. to 11 717. 
2 72. to 20 TIL 
2 72. to 25 71/. 

| to 3 M. 
to 4 M. 
1| 72. to 1$ M. 

t to 4 717. 
7 i. to 21 M. 


1 The articles imported from Europe were chiefly broadcloth ; musical instru- 

ments, as trumpets ; pictures ; curiosities (vide Badaoni II, p. 290, 1. 2 from below ; 
p. 338, 1. 7) and, since KfOO, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abu 
’t-Fa?,l several are no longer known, as native weavers cannot compete with the 
English. Longclotli and the cheap European Muslins, Alpacas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, 
which are nowadays in common use with the natives all over the East. At the time 
of tho Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than now. .Even the light caps generally worn by 
Muhammadans in this country, called in Hind, /opt, and in Persian tnihjifa (ride 
Baliar-i <; Ajain) are mostly imported from Englnn'd. J am not aware that the soldiers 
of the armies of the Moguls were uniformly dressed, though it appears that the 
■commanders of the contingents at least looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 

a The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 



Parmgarm, per piece ...... 

Katas, do. ....... 

PJtuk , do. ....... 

Durman, do. ....... 

Patu, do. ....... 

Reuikdr, do. 

Misri, do. 

Burd-i Yamarii, do. . 

Manji (?) namad, do. 

Kan pah (?) nwmad, do. ..... 

Tahjal namad, from Kabul and Persia 
Do., country made, do. 

Lo% do. ....... 

Blankets, do. ...... 

Kashmirian Caps, do. 

* Tho price is not given in the text. 


3 

R. to 

2\ 

M. 

2-1 

R. to 

10 

M. 


21 to 

15 

R. 

2 

R. to 

4 

M. 


1 to 

10 

R. 

2 

R. to 

1 

M. 


5 to 

50 

R. 


0 to 

35 

R. 

2 

R. to 

1 

M. 

2 

R. to 

1 

M. 






1 1 to 

5 

R. 

14 

d. to 

4 

R. 

10 

d. to 

2 

R.. 

2 

d. to 

1 

R. 


A^in 33. 

ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 

White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts ol the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield yelloiv ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red. White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish 
green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white body, and a dry 
body black ; and heat renders that which is fresh black, and white that 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both qabil, i.e. capable 
of being acted upon, and muqtasa , i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 


AHn 34. 

THE ARTS OP WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call form leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads, 
us to what we call a notion, an idea. Thus, on seeing the form of a letter, 
we recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is true 
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that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
states , 1 so much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
is an excellent j udge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth , and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup 2 in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
spiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention ; a heavenly 
writ from the hand of fate ; it contains the secret word, and is the tongue 
of the hand. The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it ; the letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
would be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a sooty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letter looks black, notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; 
or, it is a light with a mole on it that wards oil the evil eye . 3 A letter is the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas ; a 
dai'k night ushering in day ; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the 
wand for the treasures of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God’s knowledge falls on man’s soul, if is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence ( mujarrad ) and that which 
is material {maddi ) . The result 4 is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the oars of others. It then drops the 


1 Khilqi (from khilgat) referring to states of mind natural to na, as bonevolence, 

rvrath, etc. These, Abu l’Fa?l says, a painter may tucoeed in representing ; but 

the power of writing is greater. 

4 The fabulous cup of King Jomslied, which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

a Human beauty is imperfect unless accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 
the cheek of his sweetheart, HSfizi would make a present of Samarkand and Bukhara. 
Other poets rejoice to see at least one black spot on the beautiful face of the beloved, 
who, without such an amfilet, would be subjepl to theinfluence of the evil eye, 

4 The spoken word, the idea expressed by a sound. 
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burden of its concrete component, and returns, as a single ray, to its old 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man's lingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, 
alights on the pleasant expanse oi the page, and returns through the eye 
of the reader to its wonted habitation. 

xVs the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, 1 think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound ot a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By qarct q we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qala the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which wc 
call sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be the very qara ‘s or the qakfi, of any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected 
by a cold. Again, from the nature of the organ with winch man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are divided, another 
modifying circumstance may arise, as when two pianos, two deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds separate from each other. Some, as Abu 
‘hill Slna, call this modifying element (^ciriz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (mefiruz ) ; 
but the fax-sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many 1 in 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hamzah as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an alif and a lam Ql) separately as the end of the single letters in 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sakin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter ; and the reason why the 
letter lam is preferred 2 as an example is because the letter lam is the 


1 Abu ’1-Paxl has forgotten to put in the number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because £, and have the same fundamental sign. 

2 Or rather, the alif was preferred to the waw or yd, because these two letters 
may be either sakin or mutaharrik. But the custom has become established to call 
the alif, when mutahamk, hamzah; and to call the alif, when sakin, merely alif. 
qAbdultodsi, of H&nsah, in his excellent Persian Grammar, entitled Risdla-yi qAbdul- 
wdei, which is read all over India, says that the lam-alif has the meaning of not, 
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middle letter of the word alif, and the letter alif the middle lei ter of the 
word lam. 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a ; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a u ; and a red dot below a letter an i. It was Khalil ibn-i 
Ahmad , 1 the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proporfions depend much on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, MasqaTi, Kufi, Kashmiri, 
Abyssinian, llaijhanl, Arabic, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Kith Cm, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam-i Ilaffhazarl ; 2 
but some mention Idris 3 as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Masqall character. According to several statements, the 
Kufic character was derived by the Khallfah qAlI from the Maqqall. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes ; thus the Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the 
Masqall has no curved lines at all ; hence the inscriptions which are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing wo have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iran and Tiiran, India and Turkey, there are eight caligrapliical 


i.e., “ do not read this compound lam-alif, but pass over it, when you say the 
Alphabet : look upon it as a more example of a sakin letter.” 

The term hamzah, as used here in native schools, is carefully distinguished from the 
lerms Shali-i Ilamzah and Markiz-i llamzah. SJiakl-i Hamzah is the small sign 
consisting of a semicircle, one cxtiemifcy of which stands upon a straight line slightly 
slanting. Markiz-i Hamzah is either ol the letters alif, wav), or yd, but chietly the 
latter, when accompanied by the Shakl-i Hamzah. Hamzah is a general term for 
either of the three letters alif, rvdw, yd, when acoompanied by the Shalcl-i Hamzah. 
In European grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is badly treated, because all 
explain the word Hamzah as the name of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European grammars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the warn is placed after the he ; here in the East, the he is invariably 
put bofore the ya, 

1 He is said to have been born A. II. 100, and died at .Basrah, A .Hi. 1 IS of 190. 
He wrote several works on the science which he had established, as also several 
books on the rhyme, lexicographical compilations, etc. 

a Adam ia called Haft-hazdn, because the number of inhabitants on oarth at 
his death had reached the number seven thousand. A bettor explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II, p. 337, 1. 10), who puts the croation of Adam seven thousand years 
before his time. Vide the first A t in of the Third Book. 

3 Idris, or Enoch. 
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systems 1 current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A. IT. .‘310 by Ibn-i Muqlnh from the Ma q qaU and the 
Kiific characters, viz., the >5 ids, Tauql q , Muhaqqaq, Naslch, Raylian, 
RiqaS. Some add the (fhubar, and say that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him. The Naslch character is ascribed by many 
to 1'aqiU, a slave of the Ivhallfah Musta'-sam Bilkih. 3 The Sultt and the 
Naslch consist each of one-third 3 curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the mils) is jail, 4, whilst the latter (the naslch) is Ichafi. The 
Taucfft and Riqcft consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
straight lines ; the former in jail, the latter is Ichafi. The Muhaqqaq and 
Rayhcin contain three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the pre- 
ceding, is jali, and the Raijlia n is khafl. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ‘’All ibn-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ibn-i Iiaiowab ; 5 he wrote well the six characters. 
Yaqul brought them to perfection. Six of Yaqiit’s pupils are noticeable ; 
1. Shaykh Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh-zada-yi 
Suhrwardi ; 2. Arghtin of Kabul ; 3. Mawlana Yusuf Sliah of Mash, had ; 
4. Mawlana Mubarik Shah, styled Zarrin-qalam (the golden, pen ; 5. 
Hayclar, called Oandahnaiois (i.e., the writer of the jali) ; 6. Mir Yahya. 

1 It is romurkablo that, in the whole chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abu ’l-Fazl’s letters, where nearly the whole of this 
Min is repeated, contain a reference to printed books. “ The first book printed in 
India was the Doctrina Christiana of Giovanni Gonaalvez, a lay brother of the order 
of the Jesuits, who, as far as I know, first east Tamulio characters in tho year 1577. 
After this appeared, in 1378, a book entitled Flos Sanctorum, which was followed (?) 
by the Tamulic Dictionary of Father Antonio do Proenza, printed in 1679, at Amba- 
lacntc, on the coast of Malabar. From that Period the Danish Missionaries at 
Tranquobar have printed many works, a catalogue of whicli may be found in Alberti 
Fabricii Salutaris lux Evangelii.” Johnston's translation of Fra P. Pa San Barto- 
lomeo's Voyage to the East Indies, p. 395. The Italian Original has the same years : 
1577, 1578, 1079. 

2 He was the last caliph, and reigned from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Hiilagu, grandson of Chingiz Khan. [ Billah is not in the text. — P.] 

a Heneo, the name suh, or one-third. 

1 Jali (i.e. clear) is a term used by copyists to express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pen full of ink. Ohius. — IChnJi (hidden) is the opposite. 

5 Ibn Muqlah, Ibn Bawieab, and YdqfU are the three oldest oaligraphists men- 
tioned in various histories. Tho following Dotes are chiefly extracted from Bakhiitwar 
Khan’s Mir-atul qAlam r — 

Ibn Muqlah, or according to his full name, Abu pAU Muhammad ibn-i 9 All ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i Muqlah, was the vizier of the KhaUfahs Muqtadir billah, Alqahir billah, 
and ArRiizI billah, who reigned from A.D. 907 to 940. The last, cut off Ibn-i Muqlab’s 
right hand. Ho died in prison, A.H. 327, or A.D. 938-9. 

Ibn-i Baiowab, or Abu ’l-IIasan qAlI ibn i Hilal, lived under the twenty-fifth 
Khalifah, Alqadir billah (A.D. 992-1030), the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and died A.H. 416, or A. D. 1025. 

YdqUt, or Shaykh Jamtll u ’d-DIn, was born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Musta^fiam billah, tho thirty-seventh and last Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
•some time on account of his ShKah tendencies. He survived the general slaughter 
(1258) cl Halaga Khan, and died, at tho age of one hundred and twenty, A.H. 697, 
-or A.D. 12(37, during the reign of (ihazan Khan Halagu’s great grandson. 
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The following caligraphists are likewise well-known: Sufi Nasr" ’llah, 
also called Sadr-i HraqI; Arqim; ^Abd" ’Hah; Khwaja ^Abd" ’llah-i 
8ayrafl ; Hftjl Muhammad ; Mawlana <?Abd" ’llah-i Ashpaz ; Mawlana 
Mulil of Shiraz; Mucin" kl-Dln-i Tanurl; Shams" ’d-Dln-i KhataH; ^Abd" 
’r-Rahim-i Khalull (?) ; KAbd" ’1-IIayy; Mawlana JaHar 1 of Tabriz; 
Mawlana Shah of Mashhad; Mawlana Ma'huf 2 of Baghdad; Mawlana 
Shams" ’d-Din Buyasaughur ; MuMn" ’cl-Dln of Farah; ^Abd" T-Haqq of 
Sabzwar; Maulana Nihnat" ’llah-i Bawwab ; EhwajagI Mumin-i 
Marwarld, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper : Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mlrza Shakrukh ; Mawlana 
Muhammad Haldm Hafiz ; Mawlana Mahmud Siya,ush ; Mawlana 
Jamal" ’d-Dln Ilusayn ; Mawlana Plr Muhammad ; Mawlana Fazl" 
’l-Haqq of Qazwln. 3 

A seventh kind of writing is called Ta^liq, which has been derived from 
the Riga 1 ' and Ihe Tawqtf, It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khwaja Taj-i Sahnanl, 4 who also wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention : Mawlana ^Abd" T-IIayy, the 
Private Secretary 5 of Sultan Abu Sa'ud Mlrza, who wrote TaSliq well ; 
Mawlana Darwlsh ; 0 Amir Mansur 1 Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
Khwaja Ikhtiyar ; 7 Munshi Jamal" ’d-Dln; Muhammad of Qazwln ; 
Mawlana Idris ; Khwaja Muhammad Ilusayn Munshi ; and Ashral Khan, 8 

1 He Jived in tile beginning of tiie fifteenth century, at the time of Mire a Shahrujch 
(1404-47), 

2 A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Sivwah (died 709). The 
name Ma^rilf appears to have been common in Baghdad since the times of the famous 
saint MaSrfif of Karkli (a part of Baghdad). 

a The MakUtbat and the Mir 1 at also mention Mulls. Aha Bakr, and Shayldi 
Mahmud. 

4 According to the Maktiibat and several MSB., Sulaymani. 

5 In the original text, p. 114, I. 5, hy mistake, Mawlana <?Abd“ ’1-Jfayy and the 
Munshi of Sultan Abu SaCId. 

0 Mawlana Darwlsh Muhammad was a friend of the famous Amir *1 All Shor, the 
vizier of Sultan Ilusayn Mlrza, king of Khurasan (A.D. 1470 to 1605), and the 
patron of the poet Jam!, Mawlana Darwlsh entered afterwards the service of Shah 
Junayd-i ?afawl, king of Persia (A.D. 1499 to 1526). A biography of the Mawlana 
may be found in the Ma s 'dair-i Ita/nmi, p. 761. 

7 Khwaja Jkhtiyiir, the contemporary and successful rival of the preceding 
caligraphist. He was Private Secretary to Sultan Husayn Mlrza. 

8 This is the title of Muhammad Asgliar, a Sayyid from Mashhad — or according 
to the Tabaqfit-i Althari, from CArabshahl. He served Humayun as Mir Munshi, 
Mir 7Ar^I, and Mir Mall. He aocompanied Tardl Beg on his flight from Dihli, was 
imprisoned by Bayriim, and had to go to Mecca. He rejoined Akbar in A.H. 908, 
when Bayriim had just fallen in disgrace, received in the iollowing year the title of 
Ashraf Khan, and served under Mun^iitt Khan in Bengal. Ho died in the tenth 
year of Akbar’s reign, A.H. 973. In Abu T-Faipl’s list of grandees, in the second book, 
Ashraf IHian is quoted as a commander of two thousand. Bad6,oni mentions him 
among the contemporaneous poets. Abu ’i-Muzaffar, Ashraf Khan’s son, was, A.D. 
1696, a commander of five hundred. 

7 



systems 1 current, of w liich each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A.H. 310 by Ibn-i Muqlah from the Masqat! and the 
Ivufic characters, viz., the Bills. Tauql S Muhaqqaq, Naskh, Rayhdn, 
RiqoR, Some add the (jjjubdr, and say that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him. The Naskh character is ascribed by many 
to Yaqfit, a slave of the KhalTfali Musta^sam Billali.' 2 The Sufo and the 
Naskh consist each of one-third 3 curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the suh) is jail, 1 whilst the latter (the naskh) is khafi. The 
Tawft and Riqdt consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
straight lines ; the former is jail, the latter is Ichafl. The Muhaqqaq and 
Rayhdn contain three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the pre- 
ceding, is jail, and the Rayhdn is khafi. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ^ All ibn-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ibn-i Bawwdb ; 3 he wrote well the six characters. 
Yarjiit brought them to perfection. Six of Yaqut’s pupils are noticeable ; 
1. ShayWi Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh-zada-yi 
SuhrwardI; 2. Arghfm of Kabul ; 3. Mawlana Yusuf Shah of Mash, had ; 
4. Mawlana Mubarik Shah, styled Zarnn-qalam (the golden pen ; 5. 
Haydar, called Gandahnawis (i.c., the writer of the jail ) ; §. Mir Yahya. 

1 It, is remarkable that, in the whole chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abu 'l-Fazl'e letters, where nearly the whole of this 
M in is repeated, contain a reference to printed books. “ The first book printed in 
India was the Doctrina Christiana of Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the. order 
of the Jesuits, who, as far as I know, first cast Tamulic characters in the year 1577. 
After this appeared, in 1578, a book entitled Flos Sanctorum, which was followed (?) 
by the Tamulic Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, printed in 1670, at Amba- 
Jacate, on the coast of Malabar, From that Period the Danish Missionaries at 
Trnnquebar have printed many works, a catalogue of which may he found in Alberti 
Fabrieii Salularis lux Evanrjelii." Johnston’s translation of Fra P, Da San Barto- 
lomeo's Voyage to the Bast Indies, p. 395. The Italian Original has the same years ; 
1577, 1578, 1679. 

3 He was the last caliph, and reigned from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Huingu, grandson o£ Chingiz Khan. [Billuh is not in the test. — P.] 

3 Hence, the name slits, or one-third. 

4 Jali (i.e. clear) is a term used by copyists to express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pen full of ink. Ghids. — Khafi (hidden) is the opposite. 

3 Ion Muqlah, Ibn Baunt'db, and Ya-qul are the three oldest caligraphists men- 
tioned in various histories. The following notes are chiefly extracted from Bakhatwor 
Khan's Uir-aiul qAlam : — - 

Ibn Muqlah, or according to his full name, Abu 7 All Muhammad ibn-i 7Alf ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i Muqlah, was the vizier of the Khalifahs Muqtadir biilah, Alqiihir billali, 
and AriftfizI biilah, who reigned from A.D. 907 to 940, The last, cut off Ibn-i Muqlah 's 
right hand. He died in prison, A.H. 327, or A.D. 938-9. 

Ibn-i Bawwdb, or Abu ’1-Ilasan qAIi ibn i Hilal, Jived under the twenty-fifth 
Khulifah, Alqiidir biilah (A.D, 992-1030), the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and died A.H. 416, or A.D. 1025. 

Ydqiit, or Shaykh Jamal 1 ' ’d-DIn, was born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of MustWsam biilah, the thirty-seventh and last Khallfah, who imprisoned him 
•some time on account of iris ShKah tendencies. He survived the general slaughter 
(1258) of Balagu Khan, and died, at the age of one hundred and twenty, A,H. 697, 
-or A.D. 1297, during the reign of Ghazan Khan Halagu’s great grandson. 
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The following caligraphists are likewise well-known : Sufi Nasr" ’Hah, 
also called Radr-i ‘■'Iraqi; Arqiin; ^Abd 11 ’llah; Khwaja ^Abd" ’llah-i 
SayrafI ; HajI Muhammad ; Mawlana ^Abd’ 1 ’Hah-i Ashpaz ; Mawlana 
Muhl of Shiraz; Muqin" ’d-UTn-i Taiiurl; Shams’ 1 ’d-I)In-i Khatami; 7Abd u 
T-Kahim-i Khalull (?) ; ^Abd 11 H-IIayy; Mawlana Ja^far 1 of Tabriz; 
Mawlana Shah of Mash, had; Mawlana Ma'hfif 3 of Baghdad; Mawlana 
Shams’ 1 ’d-Din Bayasanghur ; Murin’’ ’d-Dluof Farah; ^Abd u T-Haqq of 
Sabzwar ; Maulana NKrnat 11 Tlah-i Bawwab ; KhwajagI Mumin-i 
Marwaiid, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper : Sultan Ibrahim, sou of Mlrza Shahrukh ; Mawlana 
Muhammad Hakim Hafiz ; Mawlana Mahmud Si 3 r a,ush ; Mawlana 
Jamal u ’d-Din Husayn ; Mawlana Plr Muhammad ; Mawlana Fazl u 
T-Haqq of Qazwln. 3 

A seventh kind of writing is called TcMlq, which has been derived from 
the Riga 1 ' and the TawqV It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khwaja Taj-i Salman!, 4 who also wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: Mawlana $ Abd u T-IIayy, the 
Private Secretary 5 of Sultan Abtl SaTd Mlrza, who wrote Ta^liq well ; 
Mawlana Darwlsh ; 6 Amir Mansur ; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
Khwaja Iklitiyar ; 7 Mnnshi Jamal 11 ’d-Dln ; Muhammad of Qazwln; 
Mawlana Idris ; Khwaja Muhammad Husayn MunshI ; and Askxaf Khan, 8 


1 He lived in the beginning of the lifteenth contury, at the time of Mlrza Shahruldi 
{1401-47). 

2 A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Siiwali (died 700). The 

name appears to have been common in Baghdad since the times of tho famous 

saint MaSriiJ of Karkh (a part of Baghdad). 

3 Tho MaktHbat and the Mir^dt also mention Mulls AbS Baler, and Shaykh 
Mahmud. 

1 According to the Maktuhat and several MSS., Sulaymam. 

6 In the original text, p. 114, 1. 5, by mistake, Mawlana SAbd“ T-IIayy and the 
MunshI of Sultan Abu Sa7Id. 

0 Mawlana Darwlsh Muhammad was a friend of the famouB Amir 7Ali Shor, tho 
vizier of Sultan Husayn Mlrza, king of Khurasan (A.D, 1470 to 1505), and the 
patron of the poetJami. Mawlana Darwlsh entered afterwards the service of Shah 
.Tunayd-i f3afawl, king of Persia (A.D. 1499 to 1525), A biography of the Mawlana 
may bo found in the MaPiisir-i liahimi, p. 751. 

7 Khwaja Ikhtiynr, the contemporary and successful rival of the preceding 
caligraphiat. Ho was Private Secretary to Sultan Phisayn Mlrza. 

8 This is tho title of Muhammad A^ghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad — or according 
to tho Tabaqat-i Akbarl, from 7ArabshahI. He served Humayun as Mir MunshI, 
Mir 7 Am, and Mir Mall. He accompanied Tardi Beg on his flight from Dihli, was 
imprisoned by Bayram, and had to go to Mecca. He rejoined Akbar in A.H. 968, 
when Bayram had just fallen in disgrace, reoeived in the following year the title of 
Ashraf Khan, and served under Mun7im Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Akbar’s reign, A.H. 973. In Abu T-Fazl’a list of grandees, in the second book, 
Ashraf Khan is quoted as a commander of two thousand. BadS,onI mentions him 
among the contemporaneous poets. Abu T-Muzaffar, Ashraf Khan’s son, was, A.D. 
1596, a oommander of five hundred. 


7 
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the Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the TaHiq very 
much. 

The eighth character which I have to mention is the Nasta^llq ; it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ^All of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the Naskh and the Ta q liq ; but 
this can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the Nastcfillq 
character written before Timur’s time. Of Mir All's pupils, I may 
mention two : 1 Mawlana JaMar of Tabriz, and Mawlana Azhar; and of 
other caligraphists in Taqliq, Mawlana, Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer; Mawlana Bari of Hirat; and Mawlana Sultan All 2 of 
Mash, had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing of Mawlana 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him personally. Six of his pupils- 
are well known : Sultan Muhammad-i Khandan ; 3 Sultan Muhammad 
Nur ; Mawlana Ala * 11 ’d-Din 4 of ITirat ; Mawlana Zayn 11 ’d-Din (of 
Hishapur) ; Mawlana Abdi of Nishapur ; Muhammad Qasim Shad! Shah r 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta^liq\ as Mawlana Sultan ‘■All, of 
Qayin ; 5 Mawlana Sultan ‘■All of Mashhad ; 6 Mawlana Hijrani ; 7 and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir ^ All , 8 * * the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlana Zayn u ’d-Din. He brought his art to perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sultan ‘All of Mash, had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius ; he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlana, He said, “ I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
hut yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


1 The Mir 1 at mentions a third immediate pupil of Mir CAli Mawlana Khwiija- 
Muhammad, and relates that he put Mir <i All’s name to his own ivritingB, without 
giving offence to his master. 

a He also was a friend of Amir 9 All Slier, and died A.H. 910, during the roign of 
Sultan Iiusayn Mirza, mentioned in the fourth note. 

a He was called Khavdan, as he was always happy. He was a friend of Amir 
5 All Slier, and died A.H. 915. 

1 In the Maktiihat lAla* 'd-DTn Muhammad of Hirat. 

5 He was the instructor of Sultan Husayn Mirza’ a children, and died A.H. 914, 
Qiiyin is a Persian town, S.E. of Khurasan, near the frontier of Afghanistan. It is- 
spelt Ghayan on our maps. 

5 According to the Maktubat, Mawlana Sultan ‘l All slier of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

7 A poet and friend of Amir <% All Sher. He died A.H. 921. 

8 Mawlana Mir 9 All, a Sayyid of Hirat, died A.H. 924. As a poet he is often 

mentioned together with Mir Aljmad, son of Mir Khusraw of Dihli, and Bayram Khan, 

Akhar’s Klianlthanan, as a master of Dakhl poetry. JDaBd, or entering, is the skilful 

use which a poet makes of verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 
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In conclusion, I may mention : Shall Mahmud 1 of Nlshapur ; Mahmud 
Is-haq ; Shams" d-Din of Kir man; Mawlana Jamshed, the liddle- writer; 
Sultan Ilusayn of Khujand; Mawlana ?AyshI; Gh iy as" ’d-Din, the gilder ; 
Mawlana lAbd" s-Samad; Mawlana Malik; Mawlana SAbd" ’1 -Karim; 
Mawlana ^Abd" T-Rahunof Khwarizm ; Mawlana Shaykh Muhammad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmud-i Zarrlnqalam (or gold pen) ; Mawlana Muham- 
mad Husayn 2 of Tabriz ; Mawlana Ilasan ^All of Mash.had; MfrMuHzz 
of Kashan ; Mirza Ibrahim of Isfahan ; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing ; hence the large number of skilful 
caligrapliists. Nastafliq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muhammad Husayn 3 4 5 of Kashmir. He lias been honoured 
with the title of Znmnqnlam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawlana Abd" ’l-'-AzIz ; his maddcit and dawefir i show everywhere a 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
Mulla Mir ^All. Of other renowned caligrapliists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Baqir, the son of the illustrious Mulla Mir lAli ; Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash.had ; Mir Husayn-i KulankI ; Mawlana ‘I Abd" ’1-IIay ; 
Mawlana DawrI ; * Mawlana ^Abd" ’r-Rahlm ; Mir ^Abd" ’llah ; Nizami of 
Qazwln ; ^All Chaman of Kashmir ; NiTr" ’Hah Qasim Axsalan, 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts ; some of the hooks 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 

1 According to the Maktubdt and the Mir^at, Shah Muhammad of Nlshapur. 

Both mention another oaligraphiat, Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

3 Ho was the teacher of the celebrated caligraphist Shnad, whose biography 
will be found in the Vide also the preface of Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistdn. 

3 He died A.H. 1020, six years after Akbar’s death. 

4 By Maidiit (extensions), oaligraphists moan letters like i-j, i_l ; by dawii^ir 
(curvatures), lottors like c . 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal intervals ; call the spaces between them 
a, b, c, of which a is the highest. Every letter which fills the space b is called a 
shusha ; aB i, o, a. The diacritical points are immaterial. Every line above b 
is called a marlcaz ; every line below b, i.e,, in c, a daman. Thus £ consists of a 
shusha and a marlcaz; of a shmsha and a daman. The knob of a j, cJ, or j, 
is called kalla. Thus J is a Madda, consisting of a hath, and a ddman ; so also 

, lS. The u/ consists of a marlcaz and a daman. 

In Grammar the word marlcaz moans the same as shusha in caligraphy ; thus 
a, consist of a marlcaz, and a shahl-i hamza. 

By islcih, caligraphists mean any additional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written ietter with ink (Hind. siyuhi bharnd), or erasing (Hind, chhilna). 

5 His name is Sultan Bayizld ; ho was bora at Hirat. Daivri is his poetical 
name. Vide Badaoni’s list of poets (vol. iii of tho Bibl. Indica). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of K&tib“ ’ 1-Mull , the writer of the empire. His pupil was Khwaja 
Muhammad Husayn, an Ahadf (vide Badaoni, ii, p. 394, where for Ibrahim, in the 
Tarikli, toad Eardhim). 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which, the sciences arc held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic, 1 are all 
separately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop. His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the 
number of the pages ; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with which 
His Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unaccpiainted. He does not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. The Akhlaq-i Nasirl, the Kimiya-yi Sa'mdat, the 
Qabusnama, the works of Sharal of Munayr ( vide p. 50), the Gulistan, the 
Hadiqa of Hakim Sana 4 !, the Masnawi of Ma'mawT, the Jam-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Shahnama, the collected Masnawls of Shaykh Nizami, the 
works of Kliusraw and Mawlana JamI, the Dlwans of Khacjanl. Anwarl, 
and several works on History, are. continually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists are constantly engaged hr translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books, into other languages. Thus apart of the Zlchi-i Jadld-i 
Mlrza 4 ! (vide 3rd book, A 4 in 1) was translated under the superintendence 
of Amir Eath u ’llah of Shiraz ( vide p. 34), and also the KishnjoshI, the 
Gangadhar, the Mohesh Mahanand, from Hindi (Sanscrit) into Persian, 
according to the interpretation of the author of this book. The Maha- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has likewise been 
translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence of Naqlb 
Khan, 2 Mawlana kVbd" T-Qadir of Badaon, 3 and Shaykh Sultan of 

1 Observe that the Arabic books are placed last. [But see p. 101, line 4, — B.] 

2 Regarding this renowned man, vide Abu ’1-Fazl’a list of Grandees, 2nd book, 
No. 161. 

3 Mulla <jAbd“ ’1-Qadir, poetically styled Qiidiri , was born A.H. 947 [or 049] at 
Badaon, a town near Dihll. He was thus two years older than Akbar. His father, 
whom he lost in 909, was called Shaykh Muluk Shiih, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Bechu of Sambhal. 7Abd“ ’1-Qiidir, or BadaonZ, as we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned and pious men of his age, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of the third volume of his Munlahhab. He excelled in 
>Iuaio, History, and Astronomy, and was on account of his beautiful voice appointed 
Court Imam for Wednesdays. He had early been introduced to Akbar by Jaliil 

Khan QurollI (vide List of Grandees, 2nd book, Ho, 213). For forty years Badaon! 
lived in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Fay?! and Abu ’LLV/.l, the Shaykh’s 
sons ; bub there was no sincere friendship between them, as Badaoni looked upon 
them ea heretics. At the command of Akbar, he translated the Ramayan (Badaoni, 
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Tlianesar . 1 The hook contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : 
His Majesty calls this ancient history Bazmnama , the book of Wars. The 
same learned men translated also into Persian the Ramayau, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Earn Chandra, but 
is full of interesting points of Philosophy. Hajllhrahim of Sarhind trans- 
lated into Persian the Atlmrban 2 which, according to the Hindus, is one of 


II, pp. 330, 3(i(i), from the Sanscrit into Persian, reeening for twenty-four thousand 
sloks 150 Ashrafis and 10,000 Tangahs ; and pants of the llahfibhjrat ; extracts 
from tlie History of Rashid ; and the Bah> u ’ l-Asmur , a work cm the Madia. A copy 
of another of his works, entitled Nujtil«-') -Rashid, may he found among the Persian 
MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal, Hia historical w oik, entitled Munla khat'i 't-TavCirikh. 
is much prized as written by an enemy of Akhar, whose character, in its grandeur 
and its failings, is much move prominent than in the Akhmnama or the Tabaqdt-i 
A hbarl or tho Mcfasir-i Itahimi. It is especially of value for tho religious views of 
the omporor, and contains interesting biographies of most famous men. and poets of 
Akbar’s time. Tho History ends with tho beginning of A, II. 1004, or eleven years 
beforo Akbar’s death, and wo may conclude that Badaoni died soon after that year. 
The book was kept secret, and according to a statement in the Mir i ni u 'l-qjlam, it 
■was made public during Lhe reign o£ Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by dis- 
believing tho statement of Badaom’s children that they themselves had been 
unaware of tho existence of the book. The Tuzuk-i Jahangirl unfortunately says 
nothing about this circumstance ; hut Badaoni’s work was certainly not known in 
A.H. 1023, tho tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which the Ma i usir-i Itahimi was 
written, whoso author complained of tho want of a history beside the Tabaqat, and 
the Akbnmama. 

In point of style, Badaoni is inuch inferior to BakhtiiwarlOia.n(jlf!i- t rt{’ , 7- l :A;a)/i) 
and Muhammad Ka/.im (tho SAlam-gir Mama), but somewhat superior to his friend 
Mlrza Nizam' 1 ’d-HIn Ahmad of Hiriif, author of the Tabaqat, and to<;Abd“’l-HamId of 
Lsihor, author of the Pddishdhndma. 

fJAbd 11 7-Qiidir of Badaon must not be confounded with Mawdana Qfidiri, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akhar. 

1 Vide Badiioni If, p. 278 ; and for Ilaji Ibrahim, iii, p. 139. [ii, p. 278,— B,] 

2 “ In this year (A.H. 983, or A. I). 1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaykh Bhawan, 
had come from the Dakhin and turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate the Atlmrban. Several of the religious precepts of this hook 
resemble the laws of Islam. As in translating I found many difficult passages, 
which Shaykh Bhawan could not interpret eithor, I reported the circumstance to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shaykh Fayzl, and then II ft j I Ibrahim, to translate it. 
The latter, though willing, did not write anything. Among tho precepts of the 
Atharban, there is one which says that no man will be saved Unless he rend a certain 
passage. This passage contains many' times the letter l, and resembles very much our 
Id illiih a Uhl ’l-ldh. Besides, I found that a Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow' flesh ; and another, that Hindus bury their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument ; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islam. Let us praise God for his conversion ! ” 
Badaoni, ii, p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabhiirat was not quite a failure. “For two nights 
His Majesty himself translated some passages of the Mahabhiirat, and told Naqlb 
Khan to write down tho general meaning in Persian ; the third night he associated 
mo with Naqlb Khan ; and, niter three or four months, t wo of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities' — enough to confound tho eighteen worlds — were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor took exception to my translation, and called 
mo a Haramkhur and a turnip- eater, as if that was my share of the book. Another 
part was subsequently finished by Naqlb Khan and Mnllti Sheri, and another part 
by Sultan HajI of Thanesar ; then Shaykh Fayzi was appointed, who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry ; then tho Ilaji wrote two other parts, adding a verbal 
translation of the parts that had been left out, Ho thus got a hundred juz together, 
closely written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt ol flies on tile 
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the four divine books. The Lila wail, which is one of the most excellent 
works written bv Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindu veil, 
and received a Persian garb from the hand of my cider brother, Shaykh 
ejjJxl" T-Fayz-i PayzL 1 At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal 
Khau of C4ujr.it translated into Persian the Tajak, a well-known work on 
Astronomy. The Memoirs 2 of Li bar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may be called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Mirza < ?Abd u - , r-RahTm Khan, the present Khan 
Kliaiiaii (Commander-in-C'hief). The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian 3 by Mawlana Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The Miftjam' 1 
'l-Buldiih, an excellent work on towns and countries, has been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as Mulla Ahmad of 
Thathah, 4 Qasim Beg, Shaykh Munawwar, and others. The Haribds, a 
book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri (vide the poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Maj esty, the author of this volume composed a new version of the 
Kalllah Danmah, and published it under the title of i Aijdr Banish . 5 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Nasr u ’llah-i Mustawfl and Mawlana Husayn-i 
Waffiz has translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindi story of the love of Nal and Daman, which 
melts the hearts of feeling readers, has been metrically translated by my 


original was not left out ; but he was soon after driven fiom Court, and is now in 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays the 
fight between Pandas and tho Kurus. May God Almighty protect those that are 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear tho prayer of pardon 
of every one who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in Islam ; for 
1 He allows men to return to Him in repentance ! ’ This Eazmnama was illuminated, 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandees were ordered to make copies, and <;Abd» T-Pav.l 
wrote an introduction to it of about two juz, etc.” Baddon f, ii, p. 302. A copy of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen jans (^p) is among the MSS. of 
the As. Soc. of Bengal, No. 1329. One juz(*}=~) = sixteen pages quarto, or two sheets. 

1 This work has been printed. Abu T-Pazl’s words Hinduve.il are an allusion to 
Inlawati’s sex. 

a Vide Tuzuk-i Jahangir!, p. 417. The WaqKat-i Timur were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shahjaban, by Mir Abu Talib-i Turbati. PadsJiaJmdma 
ii, p, 2SS, edit. Bibl. Indica. “ Conqueror of the world,” geti sitani, is Babar’s title. 
Regarding the titles of the Mogul Emperors from Babar to Bahadur Shah, vide 
Journal As. Soe. Bengal for 1888, Part I, p. 39. 

a 11 During this year (A.H. 999, or A.I). 1500-1), I reeoived the order from His 
Majesty to re-write in an easy style, the History of Kashmir, which Mulla, Shall 
Muhammad of Shahabad, a very learned man, had translated into Persian. I finished 
this undertaking in two months, when my work was put into the Imperial Library, 
to be read out to His Majesty in its turn.” Bad&oni, ii, p. 374. 

4 Regarding the tragic end of this “ heretic ”, vide Baddom , ii, p. 364. Notices 
regarding the other two men will be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 

5 Por <STydr-i Banish, Such abbreviations are common in titles. 
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brother Shaykh Eayzi-i Eayyazi, in the mam am metre of the Lay! 
Majnun, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal Daman. 1 

As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well-informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Haqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Jaqfar Bcg-i Asaf Klian. The introduction is 
composed by me. The work has the title of Tdrlkh-i Alfi, 2 the History of a 
thousand years. 

The Art of Painting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called taswir. His Majesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Daroghas and the clerks; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a JBihzad , 3 may be placed at the. side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc., now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate 


, 1 “ Fayssl's Naldaman (foe Nal a Daman contains about 4,200 verses, and was 

composed, A.H, 1003, in the short space of five months), It was presented to Akbar 
with a fow ashrafis as nazar. It was put among the set of books read at Court, and 
Naqlb Khan was appointed to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, a maaniiwl, 
the like of which, for tho Igsfc three hundred years, no poet of Hindustan, after JVIlr 
Khusraw of JDihli, has composed." JBaddorti, ii, p. 206. 

2 In A.H. 1000, A.D. 1591-2, tho belief appear? to have been current among the 
Muhammadans that Islam and the world were approaching their end. Various 
moil arose, protending to he Im&m Mithdi, who is to precede the reappearance of 
Christ on earth ; and even Badaonps belief got doubtful on this point. Akbar’s 
disciples saw in the common rumour a happy omen for the propagation of the 
Din-i Ilahi. Tho Tdrikh-i Alfi was likewise to give prominence to this idea. 

The copy of tho Tarilch-i Alfi in tho Library of the As. Soe. of Bengal (Ho. 19) 
contains no preface, oommonces with the events subsequent to the death of the 
Prophet (8th June, G32), and ends abruptly with the reign of <JIJmar fbn-i <?Abd u 
’l-Malik (A.H. 99, or A.D. 717-18). Tho years are reckoned from the death of the 
Prophet, not from the Hijrah, For further particulars regarding this book, vide 
Badtlonv, ii, p. 317. 

3 “ Bihzad was a famous painter, who lived at the oourt of Shah fema^II-i Safawf 
of Persia. ” Sirajulfoiffhat, 
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obj ects look as if they had life. More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those who approach 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is especially 
true of the Hindus ; 1 their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid ''All of Tabriz. 2 He learned the art from lus father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. lie has made himself famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. Khwaja ^Abd 11 ’s-Samad, styled Slurmqalum, or sweet pen. He 
comes from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a 
grandee 3 of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effect of a look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they received, the 
Khwaja’s pupils became masters. 

3. Daswanth. He is the son of a palkee-bcarer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from love of his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the Khwaj a. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many masterpieces. 

4. Basawan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame : Kesii, Lai, 
Mukund, Muskldn, Farrukh the Qalmaq (Calmuck), Madhu, 4 Jagan, 
Mohesh, Khemkaran, Tara, SSwla, Haribas, Bam. It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is “ to pluck a, 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf ”. 

I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 


1 Compare with Aba T-FuzI’s opinion, Elphiustone’s History of India, second 
edition, p. 174, 

t Ju fcttOWa as a poet under the name of J'udctJ. Vide the poetical extracts 

o he second book* Ho illuminated the Story of Ami?’ Rctmzah, mentioned on the 
next page. 

^ ^l la har8adi, V ide the list of grandees in the second book, No, 266, 
tru- l£ e , tt - tl ° Ilecl . th ® Jtftf itsir-i Ralimi (p. 753) as in thoseryice of 7 Abd" ’r-Rahlm 
ty?an Jxhanan, Altbar s commandcr-in-chief. 
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antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter 
of the law are hostile to the ait of painting ; but their eyes now see the 
truth. One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, who had con- 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked : “ There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as 
if a painter had rpiite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for a painter in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his 
work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

The number of masterpieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Iiamzali was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingiznama, 
the Zafarnama, 1 this book, the Razmnama, the Ramayan, the Hal Daman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, the ^Ayar Danish, etc., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansdbdars, Altadis, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1,200 to 600 dams. 


A* in 35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department *, 
hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks sorutinizingly into 
its working order. He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a plated armour was 
brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but no bullet was so 


1 A History of the, House, of Timur, by Sharaf“ 'd-Dln of Yazd fdiod 144S), 
Vide, Morloy’a Catalogue, of Historical MSB., p. 94. 
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powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient number of soch 
armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. His Majesty also 
looks into the prices of such as are sold in the bazars. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assumed to them. Thus there are thirty swords (khasa swords), one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness ; they 
are called kot(d swords. When the number of khasa swords (in conse- 
quence of presents, etc.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the kotctl swords. There are also twelve Yakbandi (l), 1 the turn of 
ever} 1, one of which recurs after one week. Of Jdmdhars and Khapious, 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week ; and each has 
thirty hot ah, from which deficiencies arc supplied as before. Besides, 
eight knives, twenty spears and barchhas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six Mash.hadi hows, Bhaddyan bows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly- . . . 2 3 In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdr-i q Am, or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabddrs and Almdis, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.e. every four of them ca«'y 
four cpiivers, four hows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piijdzi war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qafdr 3 of 
camels and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and 
on travels they use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur, ready for 
any service ; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, 
carriages, naqqams, flags, the kawJcabas , and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Qur, while eager macebearers superintend the march, 
assisted by the Mlrbakhshfe, In hunting expeditions several swift runners 
are in attendance, and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 


1 I doubt tt® correctness of the translation. The word yakbandi is not in the 
-dictionaries. 

1 The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

3 Tire camels ara called gildr, in Hind. Qatar. A string of some length is tied to 
the tail of the front camel and is drawn through the nose holes of the next behind 
it, and ao on. Aatmg camels are put on the backs of their mothers. 
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1. Swords (slightly bent) . 

2. Khada (straight swords) 

3. Gupfi 9 acd (a sword in a walking stick) 

4. Jarndhar (a broad dagger) 

5. Khemjar 

6. Kha piva 

7. Jam khdh 

8. Bale . 


9. Jhanbwa 

10. Katara 

11. Narsinlc moth 

12. Hainan (bows) 

13. Tajchsli kaman 

14. Ndwah 

15. Arrows, per bundle 

16. Quivers 

17. Idadl .... 

18. Tvrbardar (arrow drawers) 1 

19. Paihdnhasli (do.) . 

20. Neza (a lance) 

21. Barchha . 

22. Bah .... 

23. Sainthl 

24. Selara 

25. Gurz (a war club) 

26. ShasJipar (do.) 

27. Kestcm (?) 8 . 

28. Tabar (a war axe) 

29. Piyazi (a club) 

30. ZdyJmvl (a pointed axe) 

31. Chakar-basola 

32. Tabar zdgjinol 

33. Tarcmgala . 

34. Hard (a knife) 

35. Gupli hard . 

36. QarncJn hard 

37. Ohdqu (a clasp knife) . 


| It. to 15 Muhurs, 

1 to 10 R. 

2 to 20 R. 

I R. to 2} ill. 

I to 5 R. 

I Tt. to H Jf - 
i 72. to 1J 11. 

|-7?. to 1 If. 

I R. to 1 HI. 

\ R. to 1 717, 

\ R. to 2 717. 

I R. to 3 M. 

1 to 4 R. 

} R. to 1 717. 

\ to 30 72. 

I R. to 2 717. 

£ to 5 R. 

£ to d. 

I to 3 Z2. 

If R. to 6 717. 
f- R. to 2 717. 

} to U 72. 

to 172. 

10 d. to f 72. 

\ to 5 72. 

\ 72. to 3 717. 

1 to 3 72. 

J 72. to 2 717. 

to 5 R. 

I 72. to 1 M. 

1 to OR. 

1 to 4 72. 

| to 2 72. 

2 d. to 1 M. 

3 72. to 14 717. 

1 to 3£ R. 

2 <7. to J 7?, 


1 Jf this spoiling be correct, it is the same as the next (No. 19} ; but it may be 
if r- i pard&r, an arrow with a feather at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 

i This name is doubtful. The MSS. give all aorta of spellings. Fide my text edition, 
p. 181, J. 1. The dictionaries give no information. 
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38. Knmnn-i cpirnha (bullet bow) 

. 

. 

. 2 d- to 1 R. 

3b. Kamtha .... 


‘ 

5 d. to 3 R. 

40. Tafak-i dahdn 1 (a tube ; Germ. Blaserobr) 

. 10 cl. to \ R- 

41. Pmblkhnr 2 . 



2 cl. to 2 R. 

42. ShnJdwez 3 . 



2 d. to 1 77. 

43. Gitihkuslta .... 



1 d. to \ R. 

44. Khur-i imiii 



. i to 5 n. 

43. Gobhcmi (a .sling) . 



\\d.\o%R. 

46. Gajbdt) . 



1 to 5 R. 

47. Sipar (a shield) 



. 1 to 50 R. 

48- Dhal . 



. ’ R. to 4 ill . 

40. Khera .... 



. i n. to 4 m. 

00. Palin ..... 



. 1 R. to 1 M. 

31. Uduna .... 



. i to B R. 

52. Dubuluha .... 



. \ R. to 31 ill. 

53. Khoglii .... 



1 to 4 R. 

54. Zirih kulak .... 



1 to 5 R. 

55. Glmjhmva .... 



. 1 R. to 2 M. 

56. Jaibah 1 ... . 



. 20 R. to 30 ill. 

57. Zirih 



. 1 % R. to 100 ill. 

58. Bagtar 5 ... . 



. 4 R. to 12 M . 

59. Joskan .... 



. 4 R. to 9 ill. 

60. Char (Pina .... 



. 2 R. to 7 ill. 

61. Kothi ..... 



. 5 R. to 8 ill. 

G2, Sdcliqi 



. 3 77. to 8 ill. 

G3. Angtrlcha .... 



. 1 1 R. to 5 M. 

61. Bkanju .... 



. 3 R. to 2 ill. 

65. Chikra7izirih-i ahani 



. 1|- R. to 1 M. 

66. Salhqabd .... 



. 5 7?. to 8 ill. 

67. Chihilqad .... 



. 0 to 25 R. 

68. Dastwana .... 



. n R. to 2 ill. 

69. Ruk 6 



. 1 R. to 10 ill. 


[* A blow-pipe, — 1?.] 

a Vide Journal As. Society Bengal, for 1808, p. 61. 

5 A -weapon resembling the fallowing. The word. Shastawez, cu more correctly flAfWlVnrez, 
means a thing by which you can hook anything. In VuJlors’ Persian Uicfy., ii, p. 4201), 
read bis for gianir (!). 

* This word is used in a general sense, an armour. It is cither Turkish, or a corruption, 
of fclio Arab, juhbah. The form jaihfi is occasionally met with ; but jabah, as given by 
Vullers, i, p, 508a, is wrong, and agaiusfc tha metre of his quotation. 

[ s Baktar - P.] 

4 According to some MSS. rag. 
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70. Ecmtha sobha 1 

71. Moza-yi dhain 

72. Kajem 

73. Artak (the quill) -i kajem 

74. Qashqa 

75. Gar dam 2 

76. Matclilocks . 

77. Ban (rockets) 


1 to 10 R. 

I to 10 R. 

00 to 300 R. 

4 It. to 7 ill. 

1 R. to 2} ill. 

1 R. to IM. 

2 R. to 1 ill. 

21- to 4 R 


A* in 36 . 

ON GUNS. 

Guns are wonderful locks for protecting tire august edifice of the 
state ; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. "With, the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There are nowadays guns made 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans ; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daroghas and 
clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. Ho made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to 
pieces, and properly pub together again when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name Gajndls. Guns which a single man may carry arc called 
Narnals. 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Suba has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun ; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gujnals and Narnals. 

A m irs and Aliadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 

1 The figure represents a long spear ; but the etymology, as also its position in the list 
of weapons, shows that it must bo a part of the armour, a neck-piece. 

2 A round shield-like pla/te of iron attached to the weak of the horse and hanging down 
so as to proteat the chest of the animal. 
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A % Tn 37. 

ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 

These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unxivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks arc now made so 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. 
"Formerly they could not fill them io more than a quarter. Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, 
and joining the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from fore- 
sight, on one edge open ; but numerous accidents were the result, especi- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an excellent method of 
construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a 
roll, so that the folds get longer at every twist : they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and 
heat them gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun ; or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made 
of a length of two yards ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yards long, and go by the name of Damdnak. The gunstocks are differ- 
ently made. From the practical knowledge of His Majesty, guns are 
now made in such a manner that they can be fired off, without a match, 
by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets are also made so as to cut like 
a sword. Through the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, e.g., Ustad 
Kablr and Husayn. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

"When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottom- 
piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, both being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is 
called Daid. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and 
delivered, in proper order, at the harem, to which place they are also 
brought for . . A At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long 
guns the weight of a ball does not exceed twenty-five tanks, and for 
smaller ones fifteen, But balls of the former weight no one bat His 
Maj esty 2 would dare to fire. When the barrels are polished, they are again 


3 The text has an unintelligible word ; the varumles lectiones are marked on p. 1 25 of my 
text edition. Note (13). The Banaras MS. has t The word appears to he a foreign 
term. 

1 Akbai was remarkable for bodily strength. Vide Tnsuk i Jalmngln, p, 16. 
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sent to the harem, and preserved in proper order. They are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, by the order of His Majesty, with a transverse 
bottom-piece. Having been put to an old stool-:, they are filled to one- 
tliird of the barrel with powder, and fired oi!. If no taraivish 1 takes place, 
and the trial is satisfactory, they take the barrels again to His Majesty, 
who gives the order to finish the mouthpiece of flic barrel. After this the 
gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected to a trial. If the ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by means of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Majesty, handed over 
to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel in various ways, according 
to orders, when it is taken to the harem. The wood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on. Several things are marked on every 
matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the iron is taken from ; 
the workman ; the place where the gun is made ; the date ; its number. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels is selected and completed at His Majesty’s command. It is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom-piece is fixed ; and the 
order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pargaz 1 2 etc. As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial is ordered ; and when 
it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third time at the harem. 
In this state the gun is called scida (plain) . Five bullets are sent along 
with it. Ilis Majesty, after trying it in the manner above described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour of the barrel and 
the stock is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour is selected for 
the stock. Guns also differ in the quality of inlaid gold and enamel ; the 
colour of the barrel is uniform.. A gun thus far completed is called rangm 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with five bullets ; 
His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last ball. When ten 
of such guns are ready. His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel 
and the butt end with gold. They are then again sept for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
the slaves. 


1 Taraivish means a trickling ; the particular meaning which it here has, is not clear 
and not given in the Dictionaries. 

2 Pargaz , or Pv rgaz, may mean the groove into which the ramrod is put, or the 
ramrod itself. The word is not in the diets., and appears to he unknown at the present 
day. 
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A* in 38. 

TIIE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
lias invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may lie 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
will best show what sort of a machine it is. 


A* in 39. 

THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 

The Imperial arsenal contains manufactured, purchased , and presented , 
guns. Each of them is either long , or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into sada (plain), rangin (coloured), and kofikar (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
as Jchcisa, i.e. for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months ; each of them is brought baelc in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondly, thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthly, thirty-one kotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. 
Whenever some of the former guns have been given away, kotals are 
brought, to supply their places. The order of precedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month ; the w r eek ; days ; Icotals ; plain ; coloured ; kofikar, 
not handed over to the slaves ; kofikar, handed over to the slaves ; long 
ones, selected from pes/ilcash presents, or from such as were bought ; 
damanaks, selected from peshJcash, or from bought ones ; such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five khdsa 
guns are divided into seven parts ; every fifteen form a hishk, or guard, 
and are always kept ready by the slaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first ; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is also followed on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four from the second ; 
four from the third ; five from the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
the first ; five from the second ; four from the third ; five from the fourth. 
'So also for Saturdays. In order to supply the places of such kjidsa guns 
as have been given away, five other classes have been determined on : 
half kotals, fourteen ; quarter kotals, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 
one-sixteenth kotals, two ; one-thirtysecond kotals, one. When kotal 
guns are given away, they bring ha, If kotals ; similarly, the place of a gun. 
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wlien gi\en away, is taken by the next ; and the place of the hut is 
supplied by one .selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the lotah, the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the 1'offkar not in charge of the slaves, the kojlar in their charge, the 
selected long ones, the selected Damanaks , the chosen ones of the selected 
ones. On the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning ; and when each gun has been used four times it is 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put. first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty witli the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun which has the name of Sang ram one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Favwardin month of the 
present era. 


A*m 40. 

OH THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEARERS. 

The pa} 7 of a Mlrdaha 1 is of four grades, 300 dams, 280 d., 270 cl., 
260 d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
divided into three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230 d. Second grade, 
220 d,, 210 <?., 200 d. Third grade, 19 0 d., 180 d., 170 d. Fourth grade, 
160 d., 150 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 330 d„ 120 d., 110 d. 


A^tn 41, 

THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
■courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 

1 ,4 wm placed over Im. The rank of the Mirdahn appears to ha.vo be&n the only 
non-com missioned rank in the Mogul armies. The lowest commissioned rank was that of a 
DtMflehX, which wprd, though of the same etymological meaning, differs in usage, and 
signifies a man in command of ten. The rank of a AaMrashi waathe lowest Manscibdar rank 
{vide the second, book), Mitdaha is also used in the sense of a servant who looks after 
Jen horses. 


B 
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and to tlie .success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, when guided by a few hold 
men armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on ouc side, and submissivencss to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being, In re&tiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity ; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting- season 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 
a rope round his foot. Female-elephants, when mourning the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only he remembered by people acquainted with 
music ; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and 
will learn to pick up things that have been dropped and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat mapped up in hay ; this 
they hide in the side of their month, and give it hack to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequentty with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such w T aler has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak 1 to one hundred rupees ; 

1 Daring the reigns of Akbar’a successor, the price of a well-trained war elephant rose 
much higher. Vide. Tuzuk-i Jahanglrl, p. 198. At the time of Shahjahun, the first white 
elephant was brought from Pegu, Paditshalmdma, i, p, 267. 
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elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1. Bhaddar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj mam'J:. 1 Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Maud . It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Mirg. It has a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small bead, and obeys readily. 
It gets f lightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, raj love of 
sensual enjoyment, and tain irascibility, which shall be further explained 
below, 2 elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in which sat 
predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
arc very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
to a very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. They 
are savage - looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tarn. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen 3 lunar months. 
For three months the Jluida germinalia intermix in the womb of the 
female ; when agitated the mass looks like cpiicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month th & jluida settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the 
veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the genitalia become distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

1 This excrescenco is also called Oajmoll, or elephants’ pearl, fortes has also Oajma-nih, 
and the Dalit- i SOM, J gaf wati (?). 

2 In the fourth book of this work. 

3 The time it differently giveu. The emperor 3 ahanglr says in his Memoirs (p, 130) : — 

“ During this month a female elephant in my stables gave birth before my own eyes. 

I hail often expressed tho wish to have the time of gestation of the female elephant 
correctly determined. It is now certain that a female birth takes place after sixteen, and 
a maio birth after nineteen, months [the emperor means evidently Solar months] j and the 
process ia different from what it is with man, the fentus being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers the young one with earthy and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young one sinks down every moment trying to reach the 
teats of the mother. 11 Vide lit, iTohnstone’s remarks on the same subject, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic. Society bf Bengal for May, 1868. 
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process of quickening commences. If the female, during gestation, gels 
stronger, the foetus is sure to be a male ; but if she gets weak it is the 
,sii-u of a female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and the life of the foetus becomes quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there is every chance 1 of a premature birtli on 
account of the efforts made by the feet us to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

According to others the sperm gets solid in ihe first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue arc formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance ; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong ; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the .seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth, it will be a male young one if the greater part of the sperm came 
from the male ; and it will be a female young one if the reverse is the case. 
If the sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below liis tusks, smell at bis urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the male ; and must be forced to 
copulate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
class of elephants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes 
two. For five years the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother ; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In this state 
they are called Mil. When ten years old they are named put ; when 
twenty years old, bikka ; when thirty years old, kulba. In fact the 
animal changes appearance every year, and then gets a new name. When 
sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The skull then looks like two 

1 The words of the text lira ambiguous. They may also mean : In the seventeenth 
month tho effort of the feetus to move causes the female to sink down. 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans . 1 White eyes 
mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. The trunk is 
the no, sc of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. With it, it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and 
two are the tuslcs outside. The latter are one and more yards long, roimd, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddish and straight, the end 
slightly bent upwards. Some elephants have four tuslcs. With a view 
to usefulness as also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which 
grow again. With some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually ; 
with others after two or three years ; but they do not like to cut them 
when ail elephant is ten and eighty years old. An elephant is perfect when 
it is eight clast high, nine dast long, and ten clast round the helly, and along 
the back. Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namely, the fore 
feet, the bind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the penis, the tail. White spots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
as a sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some m the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and its rider. But elephants 
diiler very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in. lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets the name of Tafti or Sarhari. "When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is called Singadhal ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places, Tal-jor. When in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
but some elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 

1 Oh alia afah&n. This word, though common, is not in our dictionaries. It is » flat 
piece of wicker work, from one to two feet square. Three sides of the square arc slightly 
bent upwards. They pu>t grain on ft, and seizing the instrument with bobh hands, they 
throw up the gram, till the huslt^, stones, and all other refuse collect near the side which 
is not bent upwards, when the refuse is removed with thn hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes. 
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The Bhnddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio ; the ManA in spring ; the 
Mirg in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as tierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His Majesty’s elephant Gajmuktci : he gets brisk as soon 
as he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age of twenty-live. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they are very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as haste , , gaj, 
pil, hdthi, etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it will much 
improve, so that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have errrious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows : 1. Airdwata, in the East ; 
2. Punch rika, south-east ; 3. Baman, south ; 4. Eumacla, south-west ; 
5. Anjan, west ; 6. Puhpadanta, north-west ; 7. Sdrbhabhuma, north ; 
S. Supratika, north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first ; elephants with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and hold temper, and eyelids apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . d good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, are the offspring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, 
with a white breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 

1 The MSS. hava an unintelligible word. Perhaps fehushfunj , graceful, is the correct 
rending. 
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fifth ; it fearful, with prominent veins, with a short hump and ears and 
a long trunk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long 
trunk, from the seventh ; and if of a combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eight classes : 

1 . Elephants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer 
clean food at proper times, are said to be Dew mizaj (of a divine temper). 

2, Such as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do so, are Gcmdharba 
mizaj (angelic). 3. IE irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they are Brahuman mizaj (of a brahininieal temper). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattn, or warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, 
■and forgetful, self-willed in their own work , and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sudra mizaj. 6. Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or arc destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of a 
serpent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have 
the temper of a Pishaoha (spectre) . 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
•do men harm, and are fond of running about at night, have the qualities 
of a Rdchhas (demon) , 

The Pliiidua have written many hooks in explanation of thebe various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elejfhants, their 
causes and proper remedies. 

Elephants are found in the Subah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawan. and Narwar, 1 as far as Barar ; in the fjluba of Ilahabad (Alla- 
habad), in the confines of Pannah, (Bhath) Ghoyd, and RatanpDr, 
Nandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Suba of Malwa, in Ilaudiyah, 
Uclihod, Grander!, Santwas, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangabad, (Jayha, 
Haryagarh ; in the Suba of Bihar, in the neighbourhood of Rahtas 


1 N&nvar, whore Aha ’l-Razl was subsequently murdered at the instigation of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir), Long. 77° 58', Lat. 25“ 30’ ; GhoiagMt, near Linagepoxo, Long. 89° 17', 
Lat. 25° 12' ; liatanpur (Abu ’i-bVJ evidently means the one south-east of Sargachli), 
Long. 82°, Lat. 22° 14' ; SaryacM, Long. 83° 8', Lat. 23° 8' ; Buslar , , Long. 81° 158', 
Lat, 19° 13'. The towns from Hancjiya to Hary&gaclh he all between Long. 75* and 79 , 
and I, at. 21° and 24° (Gwaliar). Ror Uclihod (j jr - 1) the third book has Unchlod (ojgdji). 
The Port of Rahtas, the scene of Sbor Shah’s first exploit, lies Long, 84°, Lat. 24° 38 r . 
The namo Patlah («,) is doubtful, each MS. having a different reading. 

Wild elephants * "have nowadays disappeared in nearly all the places mentioned, hy 
Abu TdB’agil. 
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and .riiaildiaml ; and in the Suba of Bengal, in Orlsa, and Siitgaw. 
The elephants from Pamiah are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi salm. They vary in number ; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
very cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and 
break down a whole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances. 
On the journey one runs far in front, of the others, like a sentinel ; a young 
female is generally selected for this purpose. When ihej 7 go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four 1 female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they hide themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
young one is, set it at liberty, and trample the huntersto death. Sometimes 
its mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have 
heard the following story from His Majesty : “ Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we saw that some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female 
elephant played us a trick. She feigned to be dead. Wo passed her, and 
went onwards ; but when at night we returned, we saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Ayaz. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore liim asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low 7 men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal. 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in 
their best intentions, But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other 
important matters, has been able, through God's assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty men ; he teaches 
them to desire submission, and bestows upon them, by wise lavs, the 
blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
put in charge of honest Daroghas. Certain elephants were also declared 
Jchasa , i.e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty, 


A*-ui 42. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon experience : 
1. Mast (full bloocl) ; 2. Shercjlr (tiger-seining) ; 3. Sada (plain) ; 
4. Manjhola (middlemost) ; 5. Karlta ; 6. Phandurkiya ; 7. Mokal. 
The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given signs of perfection and exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity, The third class comprehends useful elephants, 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. The fourth class contains 
elephants of a somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class are 
smaller than those of the frith . The last class contains all young ones still 
unfit for use, 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized , middle, 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
bas been fixed for each class. 


AAn 43. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil, 1 commenced to care for the 


1 The same phrase as gn p, 13, line 12. It refers to the year 15(50, vheu BayrSm fell 
in disgrace, and Afchar assumed the reins of the government. 
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happiness of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired, into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get 
daily 2 mans 24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 s. ; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2. Shergirs. Large ones, 2 m. 9 s. ; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s. ; small 
ones,] m. 39 5. 3. Scidas. Large ones, 1 m. 34 s. ; middle-sized ones, 

1 »>. 29 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 24 s. 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 m. 20 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 18 s. 5. Karims. Large 
ones, 1 m. 14 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 9 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 4 s. 
6. Phandurh gas . Large ones, 1 m. ; middle-sized ones, 36 s. ; small 
ones, 32 s. 7. Molcals. Large ones, 26 s. ; middle-sized ones, 24 s. ; 
third class, 22 s. ; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth class, 18 s. ; sixth class, 16 s. ; 
seventh class, 14 s. ; eighth class, 12 s. ; ninth class, 10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, molcals. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four ; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s. ; middling, lm.l8s.; small ones, 1 m. 14s. 

2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 s. ; middling, 1 m. 6 s. ; small, 1 m. 2 s. 

3. Sm all ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 s. ; still smaller, 
22 s. 4. Molcals. First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s. ; fourth, 
16 s. ; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 12 s. ; seventh, 10 s. ; eighth, 8 s. ; ninth, 6 s. 


AHn 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There, are five and a half 1 servants for each, 
viz., a MaMimt, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. He must be acquainted with its good and. had properties, and 
thus contribute to its usefulness. ITe gets 200 dams per month ; hut if 
the elephant be khutahar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220 d. Secondly, a Bhoi, who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal ; but he often performs the duties of the Mahaivat. TIis monthly 
pay is 110 d. Thirdly , the Meths, of whom there are three and one-half, 
or only three in ease of small elephants. A meth fetches fodder, and assists 
in caparisoning the elephant. Meths of all classes get on the march four 
dams daily, and at other times three and a half. 

2. For ever j Shergir, there are five servants, viz., a Mahaivat, at 180 d. ; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d. ; and three Meths as before. 

1 i.e., either eleven servants for tivo elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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3. For every Sadci, there are four and a half servants, viz., a Mahawat, 
at 160 d., a Bhoi at 90 d. ; and two and a half Meths. 

i. For every Mcmjhola, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahawat , at 
110 d. ; a Bhoi, at 80 d ; and two Meths. 

5. For every Karha, there are three and a half servants ; viz., a 
Mahawat at 120 d. ; a Bhoi,, at 70 d. ; and one and a lialf Meths. 

6. For every Phandurkiya , there are two servants ; viz., a Mahawat , 
at 100 d ; and a Meth. 

7. For every Mohal , there are likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahawat , 
at 50 d. ; and a Meth. 

Female Elephants. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahawat , 
at 100 d. ; a Bhoi, at 60 d. ; two Meths. 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a Mahawat, at 80 d. ; a Bhoi, at 50 d . ; and one 
and a half Meths. 3. Small ones have two ; viz., a Mahawat, at 60 d. ; 
and a Meth. i. MoJcals have likewise two ; viz., a Mahawat, at 60 d., 
and a Meth. 

The F miydar. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ten. 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a halqa ; the super- 
intendent is called Fawjdar. His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. When a Fanjdar is 
raised to the dignity of a Sadi (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fatejdars, as 
Bistis (commanders of twenty) and JDahbasMs (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the Dahbdshis up to 
the Hazards (commanders of one thousand). The pay of officers above the 
Sadi is different. Some Fawjddrs have been raised to the dignity of 
.grandees of the court. A Sadi marks two horses. A Blsti of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per mensem ; second grade, 25 R . ; third grade, 20 R. A 
Dahbashi of the first grade has twenty R . ; second grade, 16 R. ; third 
grade, 12 R. Bistis and Dahbashis mark one horse, and belong to the 
Altadis. Such Faivjdars as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahawat and of one Bhoi of 
that elephant, which they select for their own use ; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a Mahawat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
■therefore put several halqas in charge of every grandee, and required him 
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to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has. besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (AAn 78), 

A* in 45. 

TIIE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Dharna is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for the chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andii is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Beri is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gciddh beri resembles the Andii , and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The Charlchi is a piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two- 
lassujes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two- 
halves. A fuzee wiapt in paper is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, whick serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a, bold man- 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two- 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had 
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much trouble, as it seldom bad tlic desired eilect. His Majesty invented 
the present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Andhiijun, i.e., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Uji/dll, i.e., light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with tiro ends to the Kilaim 
(vide next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let- fall, so that lie cannot 
.see. This lias been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elcqxhantis very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. The Kildwa 1 consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, without, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight fingers 
broad. A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant is ; the elephant driver rests his feet in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the Icaldwa, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dnltlii is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a staff. This 
they tie over the Icaldwa to strengthen it. 

11. The Kandr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the Icaldwa, and prick the elephant's ears with it in 
order to make the animal wild or to urge it on. 

12. The Dor is a thick ropte passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it. 

13. The Gadela, is a cushion put on the hack of the elephant below 
the dulthi. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort.. 

14. The Gudauti is a chain of brass. They attach it neaT the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the dulthi. It is also 
ornamental. 

15. The Pichwa is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the J 3hoii and of much use to 
Mm in firing. 

16. The Ghaurdsl consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 


1 This should be Kalau-a, Abu ‘l-Fazl spells the word wrong ; vide, my text edition, 
p. 136, 1. 16. It looks as if Abu 'I-Fa?l had mistaken this Persian word for a Hindi term ; 
else, why should he have any spelling at all. Xu Vullers* Persian Dictionary, ii, p. £626, 
read Wiait for fc/jerf, and ba Iqnid for his emendation (?) tabyiu . 
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broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pitkachh is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
hilawct, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. Quips (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tanya consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayyd 
there are tAvo chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the lealdwa, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and 
tied to the lealdwa ; and belotv, crossways, there are four iron spikes 
ending in a cure, and adorned with knobs. The Qufds arc attached here. ’ 
At their lor\ r er end there are three other ch ains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Qutas and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but tbe latter lies over the forehead. All this is 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals. 

21. The PdJchar is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pCvlckwr. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Megh clambar is an aAvning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and quids hang doAvn. 

25. The Gateli consists of four links joined together, Avith three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pay rang an consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Anhas is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdga. 1 It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

1 he., an elephant-rein. His Majesty had reason to change the name Ankus, “ which 
sounds offensive to a Persian ear,” Bashidi. Hence the Persians pronounce it cmguzh. 
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28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs instead of an. iron point. 
The Bhol makes use ol it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangrl is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The J agawat, resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhol uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhandd, or flag, is hung round with Quids , like a iogh. 1 It is 
fixed to tke side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Shergir and Sdda, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 81 dcmis . Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi kamhal, at 10 d. each, and. eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 
For Manjhola and Karim elephants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandurldyas and Molcals, and 
female elephants, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddlecloth is, made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halqa-dar is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, etc-., at 
2 d. per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the lutla.au of the elephant on which the 
Faujddr rides, at 8 d. per ser ; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, etc., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants ; bub 
they get the worn out articles. 


/Pin 40. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY'S USE (KB ASA). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use o£ 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s. of 
sugar, 4 s. oighl, and. half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, etc . ; 
and some have one and a half man 2 of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahawat, 

Each elephant requires three bhdis in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their mo n tidy wages vary from 120 to 400 d. } and are fixed by His 

1 Togh is the same as toq. Vide A^in 10, p. 52, 

2 Liquids are sold in India by the weight. 
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Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four JUcihs. In the Halqas, 
female elephants are hut rarely told off to accompany big male ones ; bub 
for each ihdsa elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have tiro and one-half meths ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other 
classes as in the llolqas. 

As each Halqa is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every I'hasn 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten Mam 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Dnha,iddr. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants, He is called 
Nacfib (watcher) and has to submit a daily report, when elephants cat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, ox when any- 
thing unusual happens. Tie marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
AhadL Ilis Majesty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. 


AA~m 47. 

THE MANNER OF RIDING KHASA -ELEPHANTS , 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his 
command. His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced 
people. 1 

They also put comfortable turrets on the hacks of swift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
so caparisoned is always ready at tile palace. 

Whenever Iiis Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the bhons. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, viz., the near servant who lias weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, 100 R . ; the 
Dahuji, 31 R. ; the Naqib, 15 S. ; the MusJiriJ (writer), 7| R. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular zeal 
or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting ; some are always 

1 Jahangir, in his Memoirs, gives several examples of Akbar’s daring in this respect ; 
vide Tuzuk, p. IS, 



ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were khasa elephants, the bhols receive 250 dams 
as a present ; hut if other elephants, the bhols get 200 d. 

The Dahdjddr of khasa elephants receives one dam for every rupee 
paid as wages to the bhols and maths ; the M ushrif is entitled to | d., and 
the Naqlb to { d. In the case of Jialqa elephants, the Badlwal, the 
Dahbdshl, and the Blstl, are entitled to 1 d. for every rupee : and the 
M ushrif and the Naqlb receive the, allowance given for klmm elephants, 


A % ln 48. 

ON JUNES. 

In order to prevent laziness and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khasa elephant the Bhols are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhols and Metis are fined two- 
thirds of the value of the article ; hut in the case of a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhols have to pa}' the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant to make the 
animal hot, find it dies in consequence thereof, lie is liable to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand out off, or to he sold as a slave. If it was 
a khasa elephant, the Bhols lose three months’ pay and are further 
suspended for one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched to inquire into the 
fatness or leanness of the khasa elephants. If elephants are found hy them 
out of flesh to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed hy 
the Pagosht Regulation (vide A t In 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhols are likewise liable to lose a month's wages. In the case of 
halqa elephants, Ahadls are told off to examine them, and submit a 
report to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahawat and the Bhol 
are fined three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, 
and the injury reaches as far as the kali — this is a place at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become useless — a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant is exacted, the darogha paying two-thirds, and the Fmjdar one- 
third. Should the injury not reach as far as the kali, the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions are the same. But, at present, 
a fine of one per cent has become usual ; in the case of khasa elephants, 
however, such punishment is inflicted as His Maj eaty may please to direct . 
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A An 49. 

THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses. because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for 
expeditions of conquest, and because lie secs in them a means of avoiding 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from Hraq-i lArab and Hraq-i 
‘■Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshan. Shirwan, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Tunin and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
the ^ Iraqi breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; 
but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Punjab, horses are 
bred resembling Hraqfs, especially between the Indus and the Baliat 
(Jlielum) ; they go by the name of Saniiji : 1 so also in the district of 
Patl Haybatpur , 2 Bajwaral, Tihara, in the Subaof Agra, Mewat, and in 
the Sub a of Ajmir, where the horses have the name of packwariya. 
In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong horse is bred, which are called gut ; and in the confine of Bengal,, 
near Kuch [-Bahar], another kind of horses occurs, which, rank between 
the gut and Turkish horses, and are called tdnghan , 3 they arc strong and 
powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and tire 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 

1 Several good MSS. read Satuji, 

* Haibatpur, Lat. 29° 51 Long. 76° 2' ; TihSra, Lat. 30° 57', Long. 75° 25'. 

I* Tag hem, — P.J 
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First, lie has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where tliey may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and he secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer 1 from 
that hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well-intentioned merchaufs 
into those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness 
and humanity may keep their horses where they please, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to Hie 
office of an Amm-i Kdrwansara, who from his superior knowledge and 
experience keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience and ties the 
mischievous tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has 
appointed a clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have 
been mustered, and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall 
into abeyance. Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted 
with the prices of horses to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, 
in the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, 
generally gives half as much again above the price fixed by them, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money. 2 


A l in 50. 

THE RANKS OE THE HORSES. 

There are two classes of horses : 1. Klidsa ; 2. Those that are not 
Mdsa. The Ithasa horses are the following — six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes ; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses are of three kinds, viz., sl-asyn, bist-aspi, dah- 
aspi, i.e., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse 


1 Allbar abhorred, cruelly towards domestic animals. Towards the end of his life, as 
shall be mentioned below, he even gave up huntmg aiid animal fights, 

2 Abu ’1-Fa?l mentions this very often in the A l Jn. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury ; but they might be sent from there to another local treasury, 
unless they bribed the collector, or made over their cheques, for a coltii deration, to Maha- 
jans (bankers), ft was the same in Persia. *' Theelerks, whose habit, it is to annoy people, 
gave him (Wazlr Miraa Salih, brother of the great Persian historian Sikandar Beg) in 
payment of his claims a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in the hands of the Collectors 
(nmhasail), who, like the clerks, always protend to be in a hurry; and although Mirza 
Eafinn,’ a relation of his, tried to come to an understanding- with them, in order to help 
Mlrza ^afih out of his wiotohed plight, they ruined him, in a short time, to such an extent 
that they had to provide in lieu a daily subsistence allowance. He died of a broken 
heart." Tahir Nassrdbadt's Tagkira. 
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whose value comes up to ten muliurs, is kept in a Dah-muhri stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty niuhurs, in a Bisl-niuliri stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Mrmsabddrs, and Senior Aliadis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except the horse which the Yatdqddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which lie maintains in grain 1 and grass at his own 
expense. 


A*m 51 . 

T HE FODDER ALLOWED IN" ' THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 

A I'hdsa horse was formerly allowed eight sees fodder per diem, when 
the see weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dams a lekdsa horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain . 1 The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of ghi. Two dams are daily allowed for 
hay ; but hay is not given, when fresh grass 2 is available. About three 
bighas of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses , 3 they stop the ghi ; and when the season 
of fresh grass 2 comes, they give no grain for the first- three days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two sers of molasses per diem A In other 
S Iraqi and Furlii stables, they give seven and a hah sers of grain . 1 During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain 1 boiled, an allowance 
of one dam being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When /y A and fresh grass 2 are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one niuhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty niuhurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass 2 is 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muliurs, 
get one man and ten sers of ghi ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty' 
niuhurs thirty sers ; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither ghi, brown 
sugar, nor green oats . 2 Salt is given at the daily rate one-fiftieth of a dam, 
though it is mostly given in a lump. ^ Iraqi and Tv rid horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are 
in the country only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a bighd of 

[ l Uofti , a small, hard, blue grain used, whe.i svell boiled, for fattening horses. 
Dt’niti -‘grain ” Colloquially amongst horse-dealers, eta., means “ gram.” — JVj 

[ 3 Khamd is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder. — P,] 

[ 3 Qmd-i sTyah is probably guy . — Pd 



fresh oats, 1 tlio price of which, at court, is 240 d., and in the country 200 d. 
At the time of fresh oats, 1 each horse gets two mans of molasses, 2 the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain. 3 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a khdsa 
horse. The (jut horses get five and a half sera of grain, 3 the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of ld\(L, when in the country ; but they do not get gin, 
molasses, or green oats. 1 Qisraqs [i.e., female horses] get, at court, four 
and a half sets of grain, 3 the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which- 
only three fourths of a clcim are allowed. Stud mares get. two and three- 
fourths sers of grain, 3 but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourtlis sers of grain 3 per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser , till it completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


* A*" in 52. 

ON HARNESS, ETC. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the Mam horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

Eor the whole outfit of a Ma$a horse, the allowance is 277| d. per 
annum ; viz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d. ; a yalposh 
(a covering for the mane), 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d. — these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old artak, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old yalposh ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d. ; halters for the 


t 1 Khavid is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder. — P.) 

( 2 Qand-i slyilh is probably gur, — P,] 

P Dana colloquially means, as here, gram.- — P.] 
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wages of the rope maker. 4. The Ahmmi mekft, or iron peg, of which 
there are two for every halter. Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 
5. The Tabartul’himq , or hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the I'hcisa stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daroghas ; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. Na^l, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Eormerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kiindlan. One is allowed for 
ten horses. 1 The, price of it is 80f R. 

J*in 53. 

THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STAPLES. 

] . The Aibegi is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank ; at present it is filled by the IOidn Khcinan 2 (Coimnander-in-Chief). 
2. The Darogha. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mushrif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this 
department. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Dlda-imr, or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the horses before they 
are mustered by His Majesty ; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif, 
This office may be held by the Mansabdars or Ahadis. 5, The AMdachts 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Aliadis. 6. The Chabuhsuwdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an Ahadi. 7. The Rada. This 
name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach horses the elementary 

1 This appears to be the s&Tne as the Rind. U } i, Which, our meagre dictionaries 
describe as a kind of tent ”. ’ , , 

a Or Mina Klyln, Khantn, i.d., <1 Abd»-r-Balnm, son of Buy-ram Khan ; owe List ot 
Oraacleeu, 2nc3 book, Kb. 29, 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Ahadis. 8. The 
MirdaJia is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. He gets the 
pay of an Ahadi ; hut in other Wlyt stables, he only gets 170 d. ; m the 
country-bred stables. 160 d. : in the other si- as pi stables, 140 d. ; in 
the blsl-(isp7 stables, 100 d. ; and in the dah-aspi stables, 30 d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Bai/tar, or horse- doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10 The Naqlb, or watcher. Borne active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Darorjhas and the AlusJmf, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naqibs are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who receive from 100 to 120 d. 11. The Sap's, or 
groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In the chihil-aspT 
stables, eaoh groom gets 170 d. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d. ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 1 36 d. ; 
in the country bred stables, 126 d . \ in the other si-aspl stables, 106 d. : 
in the liist-aspi stables, 103 d. ; and in the dah-aspi stables, 100 d. 12. The 
,J ilawdar ( vide AHn 60) and the Payk (a runner) . Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to 120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred kwh (kos) a day. 13. The 
Na^lband, or farrier. Some of them are Altadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 cl. 14. The Zirtdar, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay as the preceding. In the khdsa stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
was tlic second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to the preceding horse. 15. The Abkash, or water-carrier. 
Throe are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 d. 1G. The Famish 
(who dusts the furniture). There is one in every khdsa stable, His pay 
is 130 d. 17. A Si-pandsoz 1 is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 

1 The seeds of sipamrl (in Hind, sarso, a kind of mustard seed) are put on a heaiccl 
plate of iron. Their smoke is an effectual preventive against the evil eye (nazar-i bad, 
fjmhm rasttm), -which is even dangeioiu, for Akbar’s choice horses, Tho seeds burn away 
slowly, and omit a crackling sound. The man who burns them is called ttipavdsbz. Vide 
the poetical extracts of the 2nd book, under Rhikzbi, Instead of Sipand, grooms some- 
times keep a monkey over the entrance of the stable. The influence of the evil eye passes 
from the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old horseshoes to the gates of the stables. Hundreds 
of aufh shoes may still be seen on the gates in Pathpfir Slkrl. 

[Sipand P., or htirmal A., is wild rue not mustard. — P.} 
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Ms pay is 100 d. 18. The Khuh ub, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in 
Hindustan IT aldlk/iur ; 1 His Majesty brought this name en vogue. In 
stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Then- 
monthly pay is 05 d. 

During a march, if the duraghas are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a damtjha has not received the extra 
allowance. Each eoolv gets two dams y>er diem. 


A^in 04. 

THE BARGiR. 

His Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. Eor these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Duraghas and Mushrifs. When tlicir services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the BitiMii (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man so mounted is called a Bargmuwdr. 


A^in 55. 

REGULATIONS EOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the word 
{nazr, sight), sometimes with the word (dac/h, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral v (seven). 2 Every horse that was received by govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek ; and those that were 
returned, on the left side. Sometimes, in the case of ^ Iraqi and Mujannas s 


1 Akbar was very fond of changing names which ho thought offensive, Or of giving- 
now names to things which he liked ; vide p. 46, 1. 28 ; p. 55, 1. 18 ; p. 65, 1. 16 ; p. W, 
1. 22 ; also Forbes’ Dictionary under rcmgtma. Halalkhvr, i.e., one who eats that which 
tire ceremonial law allows, is a euphemism for haramkhvr, one who eats forbidden things, 
as pork, etc, The word hulalkhur is still in use among educated Muhammadans ; hut it 
is doubtful whether it was Akbar’s invention. The word in common use for a sweeper is 
mihtar, a prince, which like the proud title, of khalifa, nowadays applied to cooks, tailors, 
etc., is an example of the irony of fate. 

* Vide A*Ins7 and 8 of the second book. The branding of horses was revived in a.h. 981, 
a.d. 1573, when Sluthbaz had been appointed Mir Bqkhshi. He followed the regulations 
of lAlaHud-Din Khilji and Sher Shah ; vide Badaonl, pp. 173, 100. 

3 Mujannas, i.e,, put nearly e<jual(to unlraqi horse) ; vide 2nd book, A 6 in 2. [3 think 
tiiujannas means half-bred, — P.] 
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horsey thov branded (lie ptice in numerals on the right cheek ; and in 
the case of Turin and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the Ixor&es 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ten muhurs is marked with the numeral ten : those of twenty niuhurs 
have a twenty, and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put into a higher or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 

j4®7h GO. 

REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 

OF HORSES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following maimer. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the cornier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers : and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (a.d. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
Uiasa stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster parades. 


A t vn 57. 

ON FINES. 

When a Jchdsa horse, dies, the Darogha has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdaha ten d., upon every muhur of the cost price ; and the grooms 
lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. 

In the other stables they exacted from the Darogha for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 
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upon every muhur ; and from the Mfrdaha and the grooms the above 
proportions. Rut now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die ; and two upon every muhur for four horses ; 
and three upon every muhur for five. 

]f the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mlrdaha is fined ten darn’s 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


A* in 58. 

ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two fchfisa horses ; hut of courier- 
horses, 1 three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the guts. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a mid. 

First mid : one from the chihilaspi stables ; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of ldia$a courier horses. Second mid : one from the stable of the youngest 
prince ; one from the stud-bred ; one from the chihilaspi stables ; one 
•courier horse. Third mid , one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud-bred. Fourth mid, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

Iiis Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth mid. Bub when 
prince Shah M urad j oined his appointment, 2 His Maj esty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First mid, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of tlie eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second mid, stud-bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs, JcJidsa horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third mid, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy -muhur horses. Fourth mid, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the guts. 


1* Rfihwdr, ambling, a roadster.— F.] 

2 “ Prince Murad in the beginning of the fortieth year (1698) of Akbar’s reign, was put 
in command of the army of Gnjrat, and ordered to take Ahmaduagar. But when, some 
time after, Akb&r heard that Murad’s army was in a wretclicd condition, chiefly through 
the carelessness and drunken habits of the prince, the emperor resolved to gn himself 
(43rd year), and dispatched Abu ’l-Fasl to bring the prince hack to court. Abu 'l-Fazl 
•came just in time to see the prince die, who from the preceding year had been suffering 
from epileptic fits (£nr< i, delirium trOJnens?) brought on by habitualdninkenwess." MirHl. 
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A* in 59. 

ON DONATIONS. 

Whenever in’s Majedy mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
l fiijm stablf-h. lie gives something, accordant to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a Hi dsn lvorse, a 
rupee should he given, viz., one dam io the Atbegl, two to the Jilawdar ; 
eighteen and one-half to tiro grooms, the rest being shared by the Muslin £. 
the Nttqib, the Akhtaelu. and the. Zlndar. In the case oE horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses, 1 and stnd-breds, ten 
dams, according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given : — For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams : for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud-breds, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 


Ann 60. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANA. 2 

Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams 
upon evexy rnuhur of the value of the horse. These ten dams per muliwr are 
divided as follows : — The Atbegl gets five dams ; the Jilawbegl, two and 
a half ; the Mushrif, one and a quarter ; the Naqlbs, nine jetals ; the 
grooms, a quarter dam ; the Tahsildar, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zlndar and AkhtacbL 

In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 muliurs to 2 rupees. 

P Jiahuiar, ambling; , a, roadster,— -P.] 

3 Jilctw is the string attached to the bridle, by -whir'll a horse is led. A led horse is called 
janlbn. The adj ective j ilnwiina , which is not in the dictionaries, means referring to a led 
horse. Wo ha ve to wnto jilawanah, not jilauana, according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in derivatives ; as na-tn, jaimn, from ri ai,jau, not 
nai-In, or jau-in. The jilawlar, or jamhatlar, is tho servant who leads the horse-. The 
jilmibtgi is the superintendent of horses selected for presents. The taT>sildar collects 
the fee. 
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A < ’Jn 61. 

THE CAMEL STABLES. 

From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, lie 
lias shown a great hiring for this curiously shaped animal ; and as it is of 
great use for the three branches of the government, and well known to 
the emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with 
little food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The 
quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed those of Iran and Tiiran. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these khdsa camels, which is 
named Shdhpisand (approved of by the Shall), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner 
in wliich it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajmlr, Jodhpur, Niigor, Bikfinlr, Jaisalrnir. 
Batinda, and Bh.atmr ; the best are bred in the Sub a of Gujrat, near 
Cachh. But in Sind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those, of 
Ajmir ; the best for burden are bred in Thafcha. 

The success 1 of this department depends on the Anemias, i.e., female 
camels. In every country they get hot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bugjnir. The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male) and mdtja (female), as the case may be ; but His 
Majesty has given to the nar the name of hucjhdl , 2 and to the female that 
of jammdza. The bugMi is the better for carrying burdens and for 
fighting ; the jammdza excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called lok, 
and its female, come close to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. 
The offspring of a bughur and a jammdza goes by the name of ghurd ; 
the female is called, maya ghnrd. If a biKjhdi, or a hk, couples with a 
jammaza, the young one is called bughdl or l ok respectively. But if a 
biujhM or a lok couples with an arwdua, the young male is named after 
its sire and the young female after its dam. The lok is considered superior 
to the ghurd and the mdga ghurd. 


1 In tlie test may a, which also means a female camel — a. very harmless pun. Vide 
Dr. ftprenger’s Griilistfvn, preface, p. 0, Regarding the word bnghur, vide Journal Asiatic 
fcsociety, Bengal, for 1868, p. 59. 

[ ! Corruption of bithkli. — P.j 
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When camels are loaded and travel, tliey are generally formed into 
qafdrs (.string.'), cadi qaldr consisting of five camels Tile first camel of 
each qaldr is called pesfiavg 1 : the second, jKilularu ; the third, mvjdna 
qaidr : the fourth, dumdaet ; the last camel, dumddr. 


A*ln 62. 

THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 

The following is the allowance of such bnrjMis as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, t\ hen they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a hiujhdi gets 2 s. of grain ; when three and a half 
to four years old, 5 s. ; up to seven years, 9 s. ; at eight years, 10 s. The 
same rule applies to bughurs. Similarly in the case of jamma&as, ghurds, 
mdijnli ghurds , and loks, up to four years of ago ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get 7 s. ; and at the age of eight years, 7\ s., 
at the rate of 28 dams per ser. As the ser has now 30 dams, a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. "When burjhdls are in heat, they eat 
less. Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., 
according to the provisions of the Pdgosht rule ( A*Tn 83) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Daroghas give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definite entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indemnified according to the Pdgosht rule ; and similarly in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outside the town, 1^- d. During the four 
rainy months, aud on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows 2 to graze. 


A 1 In 63. 

THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for khdsa camels : an Afsdr (head 
stall) ; a Dum-a/sar (crupper) ; a Mahdr hath! (furniture resembling a 
horse-saddle, but rather longer— an invention of His Maj osty) ; a leuclii 

1 So according to the best MSS. The word is evidently a vulgar corruption of pe.sh- 
ahanq, the leader of a troop. Peshdara means “ in front of the belli/) or middle, of the 
2oi Jar 

P Ohara-gah, grazing-places. — P.] 
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(which .serves as a saddle-cloth) ; a Qatchohi ; a SarbeJu ; 1 a Tang 
(a girth) ; a Sartemg (a head-strap) ; a Shebband (a loin-strap) ; a -Talnjil 
(a breast rope adorned with, shells or bells) ; a Gardcinband (a neck-strap) ; 
three Chadcus (or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvas, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, 
used for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

hive qaldrs of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready fur 
riding, together with two for carrying a ithhajj'a, which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qatdrs 
they allow three qaldrs coloured articles. 

For Bucj/idts, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 220| cl., viz., a 
head-stall studded with shells, 201 d. : a brass ring, lid.; an iron chain, 
4 \d.\ a hallagi (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of 
peacock’s feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; a pmhtpodi ( orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 8 d. ; a dum-afsar 
(a crupper), l\d. ; fox a takaltu (saddle-quilt) and a scubclii, both of 
which require 5 sen of cotton, 20 d. ; a jul (saddle-cloth), 2 68 d. ; a jahdz-i 
gajkdn , 3 which serves as a mahdrkdthi ( vide above), 40 d. ; a tang, 
shebband, guluband (throat-strap), 24 d. ; a tanab (long rope) for securing 
the burden — camel-drivers call this rope tdqa tanab, or klmrwar — 38 d. ; 
a bdldposh, or covering, 15 d. 1 

For Jammuzas , two additional articles are allowed, viz., & gardcinband, 
2 d. ; and a sma-band (chcst-strap), 1 6 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bucjhclls and Jammdzas amounts 
to 168! d., viz., an afsar, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-afsdr, \ d. ; 
a jahaz, 161 d. ; a jul, 52| d. ; a tang, a shebband, and guluband, 24 cl. ; 
a tdqa tanab , 37! d. ; a bdldposh, 28 dL 

For Lolas, the allowance for furniture is 143 d,, viz., an afsar, jahaz. 


1 The meaning is doubtful- The Arab. &arb, Eke qitiii, signifies a troop of camels. From 
the following it appears that sat bahi is a sort of quilt. 

P A jul (=jhul JJ.) is a heavy horse-covering of blanket and felt,— P.] 

3 Gajkart appears to be the correct reading. The Arab, jahaz means whatever is upon, 
a a arnel, especially the. saddle and its appurtenances, generally made of Coarse canvas 
steeped in. lime (gaj). Hence gajlchn, whitewashed. 

1 These items added up give 246 d., not 225$, as stated by Abu When dis- 

crepancies are slight, they will be found to result from a rejection of the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The difference of 20f A. in this case ran. only have resulted 
from an omission on the part of the author, because all MSS, agree in the several items. 
J’brhaps some of the articles were not exchanged trienmally, but had to last a longer time, 
6 These items added up give 169 d. s instead of Abu. Tdj’asl’s 1684 <1. 

, > 
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kharmir, according to I he former rates ; a jul, 37 1 d. ; a tang, shebband , 
i jnlfibnnd . Ml d. ; a bdlaposh, 28 d. 1 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in throe years, but 
not ho the iron bands and the woodwork. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every qattii, sixteen dams, and ol plain furniture, 
fourteen damn, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
given for the rest. 2 3 

s.Uufi cam eld (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 521 0. for country-bred camels, and loks, viz. [for country 
hred camels] an afsdr, 5 d. ; & jul, 301 d. ; a sardoz. Id.) a tang and a 
shebband, 10| d. ; a and [for loks], an afsdr, a tang , and a shebband, as 
before ; a jul, 43f d. ; a sardoz, f d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

Shalita tats, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 
one for every qalgr, at a price of 30| d. for bughdls and janmazas, and 24A d. 
for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 A.th], it was brought to the notice of Ilis 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every Hew Year’s day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to I alajl 
camels. 


AAn G4. 

REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatliga and tajn *>, though 
we might expect tatliya and tanshlq, because ianshiq means injecting into 
the nose. 

1 The items added up s»jvc 14-1 cl., instead ot Aim T-Fasd’s 143 d. 

2 Hence the. Government paid, as a rule, sp v| 0 f the estimates presented. 

3 The addition gives 52J d., instead of 52 j. The following items, for Inks, give added 
up 62J-, 
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For each Buyhdl and Jammaza 3f sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and £- $er for injection into the nose. 
So also f s. of brimstone, and 01 s. of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is | s. of brimstone. Cl s. of butter-milk, and £ s. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
■once, a year. 


A*ln 65. 

THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty baa formed the camels into qatars, and given each qatar 
in charge of a sarban, or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d. ; the second, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d. ; the fourth, 220 <1., per 
mensem. 

The qatars are of three kinds — 1. Every five qatars are in charge of an 
experienced man, called B'istopanji, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary is 720 d. He marks a Yabu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten qatars , are committed to the care of a 
Panjabi , or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d.. 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qatars are in charge 
of a Panjsadl, or commander of five hundred. Ten qatdis are under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one qatar , Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjdhls and Blstopanjls are under Iris 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many YiizbdshZs 1 are appointed 
to this post. One camel is told oil for the /arras/ies . A writes also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed 
each Pansadl under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may he no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning of the rains and at the time of the 
annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sarban is fined the full value ; so also the 
PanjaM and the Pansail. If a camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Raibarl. 

Raibarl is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of tbe camel. They teach the country-bred bk camel so to step 

1 Corresponding to our Captains of the Army, coupuMiders of 100 soldiers. 

10 
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as to pa x> over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five kos, a few of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each RaibCiri is also put in charge of fifty stud arwanas, to which for 
the purpose of breeding, one bughur and two lolcs are attached. The latter 
(the males) get the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
fifty arwanas get no allowance for grain or grass. For every bughur, 
burihdi . and janunaza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4 s. of sesame oil, § s. of brimstone, 6|- s. of butter- 
milk, 1 The first includes £ s. of oil for injection, holes, arwanas, ghurds, 
and rndya gliurds, get only 3| s. of sesame oil — the deduction is made for 
injection — 64 s. of butter-milk, 1 and f s. of brimstone. 

Betas and Dumbalas — these names are given to young camels ; the 
former is used for light burdens ; they are allowed 2| s. of oil, inclusive of 
1 s. for injection into the nostrils, l- s. of brimstone, and s. of butter- 
milk. 1 

Full-grown stud-camels get weekly l s. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
betas get J S. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to His 
Maj esty three anemias every year; on failure, their price is deducted from 
his salary. 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every bughdl and jammaza, each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs, wooden 
pegs, etc. 

The following are the prices of camels : — a bughdl, from 3 to 12 muhurs ; 
a jammaza , from 3 to 1 0 if. ; a bughur, from 3 2 to 7 M. ; 3 a mongrel loJc , 
from 8 to 9 M . : a country-bred, or a Baluchi lok, from 3 to 8 M. ; an 
arivana, from 2 to i- M. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to he carried by camels, A first 
class bughdl, not more than 10 mans ; a second class do., 8 on. ; superior 
jatmnaztts, hies, etc., 8 m. ; a second class do., 6 on. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 

p Must, curds.— I 3 .] [- In text “ from 4 to 7 ", — £>.] 

I s Tlie text has also here “ a mi'nja hur/hur from 3 to 5 ; a ghiird from 3 to S ; a mCiya 
yhurd and a loir from 3 to 7 — j?,] 
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AAn 6C. 

THE GAW-KHANA OR COW M3TABLES. 

Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow 1 is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the 
table of the inhabitant is filled with milk, butter-milk, 2 and butter. It 
is capable of carrying hardens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant lor the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, 
those of Gujrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
inuhurs. They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
and 10 muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half a man' of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of darns [5,000 Rupees], 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Quids , or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as khdsa and called Jcotal. They are kept in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen 1 on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall he mentioned below (Book II, AMn 27). Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are called half-HotaZ, and fifty-one more, quarter -kotal. 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from the second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form, the co-w 1 -stables for His 
Majesty's use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100. and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching water ( vide A 4 in 22). 

(_* Gan, <ix. The bullock only is useilfor uoik,— P.J I s Mast, curds..— P.] 
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There is also a species of oxen, culler] garni, small like gut horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


.4'tii 67, 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 

Every head of the first Nidsa class is allowed daily 6| s. of grain, 1 and 
IS d. of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19 s. of molasses, 2 
which is distributed by the Darogha, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cattle of the remaining lcltasa classes get daily 
6 s. of grain, 1 and grass as before, but no molasses 2 are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
6 s. of grain, 1 1 1 d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second 
kind get 5 s. of grain, 1 and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages get 6 s. of grain, 1 and grass as usual. First class (jairiis get 3 s. 
of grain, and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only Jj A. Second class do., 
2| s. of grain, 1 and § d. of grass at court, otherwise only ^ d. 

A male buffalo (called ctrna ) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 s. of 
gin, l s. of molasses. 2 1-1 s. of grain, 1 and 2 d. of grass. This animal, when 
young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion 3 to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard- waggons 4 get G] s. of grain ; and other classes, 5 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 11 d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, w r hen at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk ; a 
buffalo from. 2 to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of ghi for every ser 
of milk. 


f l Z)»»a=gram, see p. 142, note 1. — P.] 

[ 2 Qwnd-i siyah, see p. 142, footnote 3. — P.] 

£* Sher In India is the tiger, but atiir in Persia is the lion. — P.] 

4 Carriages for the trauSpart of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, A 4 in 27, 
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ePln 68 . 

THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED fN THE COW ^STABLES. 

In the Lhasa stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. pee diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, hut each lias to look after six cows. 1 Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the A had is ; others get 360 tl., others 256 d. 
clown to 112 d. Bahais, or carriages, are of two kinds : — 1. Chatrldar or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chatr, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghur-bahal . 2 For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are 
allowed. The head driver, or Mirdahu, and the carpenter, get each 5 d. 
per diem ; the others 4 d. For sometime 15 drivers had bepn appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed ; the drivers themselves undertook the 
repairs, and received on this account an annual allowance of 2.200 
dams [55 Rupees]. 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Durogha 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Daroghas paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages w T ere used, half a dam as ung 
money — ung is hemp smeared with ghl, and twisted round about the 
axle-tree which, like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide 
for this expense. At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a part of the baggage belonging to the different workshops ; 
but when the drivers performed the duties of the Daroghas they had also 
to provide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
transport of building materials. But subsequently 200 waggons were 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst 600 others have 
to bring, in the space of ten months, 1,50,000 mans of fuel to the Imperial 
kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day Use the Imperial 
waggons for other purposes, that day is to he separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to the court. The drivers are not subject to 
the Pagosht regulation ( vide A e m 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have 
to buy another. 


f 1 G$v, ox; iridep, 157, note 1. — P.J [ s Gkur*bahal.—~l'.\ 



But when it name to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, lie abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at i s., and lid. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the ung, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc,, the carters have now to perform any service which 
may be required by the government. 

A* in 69. 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a horse and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former it lias not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged, It is the best 
animal lor carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
with a mare, but the opposite connexion also is known to take place, as 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His 
Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare, and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In man y countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; 
and people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them, 1 without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhali, 2 and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; but in consequence of the 

1 Which the subjects could not so easily do, if the princes, on their tours of administra- 
tion of justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff would stand too far from 
the king. 

2 The Sairkar of Pakhali lies between Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little north of 
1 taw ul Pindee, Vide towards the end of Book II I, 
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interest which. His Majesty takes in this animal, r-o great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from Mracpi ^Arab and Hiarpi SAjatn. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Es. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into qatiirs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule nf each qatur, which is called barilast, 
[instead of peshdara , vide AHn 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 

A* in 70. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOE MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass ; otherwise, only If- d. Country-bred mules get 4 s. of grain, 
and If d. of grass, when at court ; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule 
is allowed every week 3 hjetals for salt ; but they give the salt in one lot. 

l*in 71. 

THE FURNITURE OF MULES- 

For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20-j d. ; an iron chain 
weighing 2 s., 10 d. ; a rancikl (crupper) of leather, 4 d. ; a palnn (pack- 
saddle), 102 d. ; a sliallang f shawl strap), and a palas-tang (blanket strap), 
36J d . ; a tdqa tancib (a rope for fastening the burden), 63 d. ; a qdtjr 
shaldq (a short whip), 6 d. ; a bell, one for every qatcir, 10 d . ; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d, ; a kalawa ( vide AUr. 40, No. 9) of leather, 13 d. ; a set 
of ropes, 9 d. ; a saddle cloth, 4 A- d. ; a sardoz (a common head stall), 
id. \ a Ichurnn (wallet), 10 d . ; a fodder-bag, id. : a magas-rcin (to drive 
away flies) of leather, Id.; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 
id. Total 345J d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 101 ] d., viz,, a head stall of 
leather, 4 A, ; pack-saddle, 51 d. 18f j . ; the two straps, IGA d. ; a tdqa 
tanab and sardoz, 40 d. ; a bell, 5 d. ; a fodder-bag, 3 cl. ; a crupper, 3 d. ; 
a saddle, 24 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year ; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each qatdr is in charge of a keeper. Turauls, Iranis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office ; the first two get from 400 to 1,920 d. ; and the 
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third fiom 240 to 256 d. per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 d .] and upwards, have to find the peslmng 1 (first mule 
of their qaiur) in grain, and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules 
twice a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before His Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourtli of the 
co, it ] it ice ; ond one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 s. of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 


A* in 12. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His 
Majesty guards over Iris motives, and watches over his emotions, hears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitual earnestness with -which His Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God’s world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator is ever increasing ; and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. Erom his practical knowledge, and capacity for everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to great and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial Lstatesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of His Maj esty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. Rut with the magnanimity wdiich distinguishes 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
aud finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as are fit for 
his society. 


P The pexhang is selected for being n. quiolc-stepper ahd for intelligence. — P.J 
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Although surrounded by ever v external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign — 
how much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even 
the telling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues 
of the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 
he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright intentions, 
every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scatters abroad, her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewildering grief of all who are friends of light ; and lastly at midnight, 
when that great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. All these grand mysteries arc in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comprehend their signification, who is to he blamed, and 
whose loss is it ? Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on ns, 
though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which he bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 
according to the opinion of the wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate light . 1 And this is the very motive which actuates His 
Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 


1 Vide Abu ’I-Fazl’s Preface, pp, iii and 49. 
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the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness ot tho^e weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His .Majesty's religion ns of a deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship ? Rut T shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others : he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow* happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass awa)^ 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares bub little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours he never 
makes more than one meal- He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Sufis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains; and when four gharls are left till morning His Majesty retires 
to his private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and other professions gather round 
the palace, patiently waiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after daybreak, they are allowed to make the kornish ( vide A'In 74). After 



this, His Majesty allows the attendants ot the Ilarem to pav their compli- 
ments. During this time various matters of worldly and religious import 
are brought to the notice of His Majesty. As soon as they are settled, 
lie returns to Iris private apartments and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on this 
subject they would not be exhaustive. 

AHn 73. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation is for a flower-bed ; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
the light of his countenance. First , after performing liis morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of 
showing himself is called, in the language of the country, clarsan (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business is transacted at this time. The 
second time of his being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch, of the day. But this assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business ; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of justice, or the merit of officers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything impure 
and contrary .to the will of God. Every officer of government then 
presents various reports, or explains his several wants, and is instructed 
by Hi3 Majesty how to proceed. From his knowdedge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages, 
His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting 
a comprehensive outline ; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness of his subjects 
as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever Ilk Maje.stv holds court they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, 
people oi all classes receive notice. Ilis Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend 
fu make the ken msli, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects ; the Daroghas 
and Bitibehls (writers) set forth their several wants ; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine" power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest : the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 


AHn 74. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KOTiNISH AND THE TASL1M, 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells ; for 
near the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of true humility. 1 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations for the manner in which people are to 
show 7 their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to he 
placed upon the forehead and the head to be bent downwards. This 

_ 1 Hence the presence of the king promotes humility, which is tho foundation of all 
spiritual life. So especially in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as the head of the New 
Church, the subjects occupy the position of disciples. Vide AHn 77 and the Note after it. 
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mode of Habitation, in the language of the present age, is called kornish, 
and signifies that the sal uter lias placed his head ( which is tlio seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal 
assembly as a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
service that may be recpiired of him. 

The salutation, called taslvn, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as 
an offering. 

His Majesty relates as follows : “ One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending 
my head downwards, and thus performed the manner of salutation 
(kornish) above described. The king was pleased with this new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a m amah, 
a jagtr, or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make 
three tasUms ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
or presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shown by servants to their masters, 
and looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples 
of His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration 1 
( sijda ) ; and they look upon, a prostration before His Majesty aa a 
prostration performed before God ; for royalty’ is an emblem of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark -minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 

1 The prostration, or sijda, is one of the positions at prayer, and is therefore looked 
upon "by all Muhammadans as tho exclusive right of God. When Akbar, as the head of 
his now faith, was treated by hia flattering friends, perhaps against his calmer judgment, 
as tho representative of God on earth, lie had to allow prostration in the assemblies of 
tho Elect.. The people at large would never have submitted. The practice evidently 
pleased the emperor, because he looked with fondness upon every custom of the ancient 
Persian king3, at whose courts the -npaaKvueiv bad been the usual salutation. It was 
NUftm of Badakhshao who invented the prostration when theemperor wasstill at Pathpur 
[before 1586]. The success of the innovation made Mulla Aglam of Kabul exclaim, “ 0 
that I had boon the inventor of this little business ! ” Bad. Ill, p. 153. Regarding 
Nizam, or Ghazi Khan, vide Abu ’l-Ji'ayis list of Grandees, 2nd Book, No. 144. The 
sijda as an article of Akb&r’S Divine Religion, will ho again referred to in the noth to 
AHn 77. 



ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbur-i 
q Am (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus participate in the halo of good fortune. 

In this maimer, fw forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing tlie Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfils the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 

AH/i 75 . 

ON ETIQUETTE. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will he in harmony 
with his temporal office ; and the performance of each of his political 
duties will be ecjuivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that, happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a king . 1 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the kornish, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arms crossed , 2 partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any service. 

1 The words of the text are ambiguous. They may also mean, and leads him io praise 
me as the man who diiected him toivurds this example. 

4 The linger tips of the left hand touch the right elbow, ancl fhnsc of the right hand 
the left elbow ; or, the finaers of each hand rest against the inner tipper arm of thebpposite 
side. The lower arms rest on the kaminbund. When in this position, a servant is called 
fumda-yi khidmat . or ready for service. Sometimes the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the ground. The shoes are, of course, left 
outside at the stiff- i rtiqdl. The emperor sits on the throne (wide Plate VII) with crossed 
legs, or chtlhdr-yiuS., a position of comfort which Orientals allow to persons of rank. This 
position, however, is called fiilup-in nish-ast, or Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 
by persons of no rank in the presence of strangers. Pharaoh — Orientals mean the Pharaoh 
of the time of Moses— is proverbial in the East for vainglory. The position suitable for 
society is the iluvlnu mode of sitting, i,e.» the person first kneels down with his body 
straight ; he then lets the body gently sink till he sits on his hecP, the arms being kept 
extended and the hands resting on the knees. 
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The eldest prince places liiinself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third ; hut 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the 
.spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, 
and in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees 
from three and a half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or 
twelve and a half yards from the throne. 

All others stand in the Yasal. 1 One or two attendants 2 stand nearer 
than all. 


AHn 70. 

THE MUSTER OE MEN. 

The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjumm-i Dud o Dihish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are inquired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to he enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for their 
diseases. 3 Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt ; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly matter. 4 There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men 4 from Turan and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in 

1 Yasal signifies the wing of an army, and here, the two wings into which the assembly 
is divided. The place hoforc the throne remains free. One wing was generally occupied 
by the- grandees of the Court and the chief functionaries ; on t he other wing stood the 
Qur ( vide p. 116), the linlJas, and the SUiainti, etc, 

a The servants who hold the saya-ban, A e in 1 9, or the fans. 

3 This is to be taken literally. The water on which Akbar breathed, was & universal 
remedy. Vide, nest A 4 In. 

4 As settling a, family-feud, reeotmnencling a matrimonial alliance, giving a new-born 
child a suitable name, etc. 

5 Abu T-Pari means men who were willing to serve in the several grades of the standing 
army. The standing army consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. There waa no regular 
infantry. Hen who joined the standing army, in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with th't-m : but its this was found to be the cause 
of much inefficiency (vide Second Book, A 4 in 1) a horse waa given (o each recruit on 
joining, for which he was answerable. 
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a manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
MajeMv by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements : but nowadays only men 
appointed to the post of an Ahadl 1 bring a horse. The salary as proposed 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it 
is generally increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is 
never dull. The number of men brought before His Majesty depends on 
the number of men available. Every Monday all such horsemen are 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the ojhcers, His Majesty gives to 
each who brings horsemen, a present of two clams for each horseman. 

Special Biiikclus 2 * [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadis. In their case. His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadl to buy 8 his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
Ahadis either as presents or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and oilier Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His 
Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum- 
stances ; but appointments under fifty rupees •per mensem are rarely 
ever solicited in this manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


A*%n 77- 

HIS MAJESTY 4 * * * AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others 
narrowness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies 


1 As Ahadis drew a higher salary (II, A s ui 4) they could buy, and maintain, horses of 
a superior kind. 

2 A e in 4 of the seoond book mentions only one officer appointed to recruit the ranks 

of Aljadis. 

8 So according to two MSS. My text edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has -4s it is not customary 
for AJiadis lo buy a horse, etc. Both readings give a sense, though 1 should prefer the 
omission of the negative word, According to A Mo 4 of the second book, an Ahadl was 

supplied with a horse when his first horse had died. To such casc3 the negative phrase 

would refer. But it was customary for Ahadis to bring their own horse on joining ; and 

this is the case which Abu ’l-Bad evidently means ; for in the whole A 4 in he speaks of 
newcomers. ' 

1 A note will be found at the end of this A^in. 
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among men, one class of whom turn to religious (dm) and the other class 
to worldly thoughts ( dumjd ). Each of these two divisions selects different 
leaders, 1 and mutual repulsiveness grows lo open rupture. It is then that 
men’s blindness and silliness appear in their true light ; if is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground '1 Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty 2 which 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places ? Broad indeed is 
the carpet 3 which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which fie 
has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one : 4 
Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 
There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in elingingto an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. 
But when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices 
of their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness 5 break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
hut look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 


1 Aft prophets, the lenders of the Church. ; and Icings, the lenders of the State. 

2 God. Ho may bo worshipped by the meditative nnd by the active tarn. The 
former speculates on the easenco of God, the latter rejoices in tiie beauty of the world, 
and does his duty as man. Both represent tendencies apparently antagonistic; but as 
both strive after God, there is a ground common to both. Hence .mankind ought to 
learn that there is no real antagonism between din and dunyu. Let men rally round 
Akbar, who joins guile depth to practical wisdom. By las example, he teaches men how 
to adore God in doing one’s duties ; his superhuman knowledge proves that the light 
of God dwells in him. The surest way of pleasing God i_s to obey the king, The reader 
will do well to compare Abu 'l-Fazl’s preface with this A^In. 

3 The world. 

1 These Sufic lines illustrate the idea that “ the same enrapturing beauty ” Is every- 
where. God is everywhere, in everything; lienee everything is God. Thus God the 
Beloved, dwells in man, the lover, and both are one, Brali mm=in an ; the idol— God 
lamp=thought of God; houses man’s heart. The thoughtful man sees everywhere 
"the bright assembly of God’s works ”. 

3 The text lias laqlid, which means to put a collar m one's o-um necl-, to follow another 
blindly, especially in religious matters. “ All things which refer to prophetbhip and 
revealed religion they [Abu T-Pazl, If alum, Abu. T-Bafch, etc.] Called laqlidiyal, i.e. , things 
against reason, beeatiBs they pub the bams of religion upon reason, not testimony. Besides, 
there, came [during A.H. 983, or A.D. 1675] a great number of Portuguese, from whom 
they likewise picked tip doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” Bada,mi JI, p. 281. 

If 



openly proclaim Lis enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call 
him a mad man. and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
wretches u ould at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to he their spiritual leader as well ; for a king possesses, 
independent of men. the ray of Divine wisdom, 1 which banishes from 
his heart everything that is conflicting. A king will therefore some- 
times observe the element of harmony in a multitude of things, or some- 
times reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future knew this when His Majesty 
was born, 2 and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will 
of C4od 1 His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded 
to the prejudices of the age ; hut he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. 
He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 


1 Vide Abu ’I-Fazl’s preface, p. in, ). 19. 

s This is an allusion to the wonderful event which happened at the birth of the emperor. 
Akbar spoke, 11 From M i.rza Shah Muhammad, called tphaznin Khan, son of Shah Begkhan, 
who had the title of Dawriin Khan, and was ail Arghfui hy birth.” The author heard him 
say at Lidior, in A.H. 1053, “E asked Nawab CAziz Kokaii, who has the title of lChan-i 
A«lza_m f vide. List of Grandees, second Book, A*-in 30], whether tho late emperor, like the 
Messiah, had really spoken with his august mother. He replied, “ His mother told 
me it was true." Dabistdn ul Mazahib, Calcutta edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, 
p. 280. The words which Christ spoke in the cradle, are given in the QurKin, Sur.'lft, and in 
the spurious gospel of the Infaiicy of Christ, pp. 5, 1 1 ] , 
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could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. 
Numbers of those who have renounced the world, as & 'annasls, Jogls , 
Sends. Qalandars, IInklms, and Sufis, and thousands of such as follow 
worldly pursuits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, 
have daily their eyes opened to insight, or have the light oi t heir knowledge 
increased. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangers, 
the far and near, look upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of 
solving aJI their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pa ss their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majesty leaves Court, in order 1o settle 
the affairs of a province, to concprer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, there is not a hamlet, a town, or a city that does not send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-offerings in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best to act, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. His Majesty, who 
knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religions perplexities. Not a day passes but 
people bring cnpjs of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places it in 
the rays of the world-illuminating sun, and fulfils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people 1 of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, “ If that certain blissful thought, 2 which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by God, my tongue will get well ; for the 
sincerity of my belief must lead to a happy issue." The day was not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 


) “ He |Akbat'1 showed him self every morning at a window, in. front of which multitudes 
came and prostrated themselves ; while women brought their sick infants for his benedio 
tion and offered presents on their recovery. ” From the account of the Goa Missionaries 
who came to Akbar In 1696, ill Mum-ay's Discoveries in Asia, H, p. 90, 

3 His thought, was this. If Akbar is a prophet, he must, from his supernatural wisdom, 
find out in what condition I atn lying here. 
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Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of Ills Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs, 1 
remarkable as they may appear at first ; and those who know His 
Majesty's charity and love of j ustice, do not even see anything remarkable 
in them. In the magnanimity of his heart he never thinks of his perfec- 
tion, though lie is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often 
savh, “ Why should I claim to guide men before T myself am guided ? ” 
But when a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty aceepts him, and 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, who have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every 
blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical, 2 and expresses that- the novice, guided hv good 
fortune and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside 3 conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now 
comes to inquire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life- His Maj esty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, who 
from seeming existence has now entered into real life. His Majesty 
then gives the novice the Shast , 4 upon which is engraved “ The Great 
Name”, 5 and His Majesty's symbolical motto, “Allah' 1 Altbar .” This 
teaches the novice the truth that 

1 “Ho [Akbar] showed, besides, no partiality to the Muhammadans; and w hen in 
straits for money, would even, plunder the mosques to equip his cavalry. Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monarch a stronghold of idolatry, on winch they [the 
Portuguese missionaries] could never make any impression. Not only did he adore the 
sun, and make long prayers to it four times a day, he also held himself forth as an object 
of worship ; and though exceedingly tolerant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroachments on his own divinity.” Murray's Discoveries, If. p. 95. 

a The text has zaban-i bat, and a little lower down, zuban-i bezufam. Zaban-i lial , or 
symbolical language is opposed to zaban-i tnaqnl, spoken words. 

3 Or rather, from kin head, as the text has, because the casting aside of selfishness is 
symbolically expressed by taking off the turban. To -wear a turlmn is a distinction, 

1 jS hast means aim : secondly, anything round, cither a ring, or a thread, us the 
Brahminicsl thread. Here a ring seems to be meant. Or it may be ibe likeness of the 
Emperor which, according to Badaonl. the members wore on their turbans. 

a The Great Name is a name of Gpd, “ Some say it is the word A llah ; others say it 
is A.;-Sama4, the eternal; others A 1-Haytj, the living ; others Al-Qayynm, the everlasting ; 



*’ The pure S/tasl an d if/e pure rnjht never err.'' 

Seeing the v ondei ful habits of IT is M tip; My. lii.s sincere attendants 
are guided, as circumstances require it ; and from the wise eounseh 
they receive they soon state their wishes openly. Thev learn to satisfy 
their thirst in the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives renewed light. Others, according to their capacities are taught 
wisdom in excellent advices. 

But it is impossible, while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teachc" wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
Should my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume oil this subject. 

Ordinances of the Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, “ Allah “ Alcbar and the other responds. 
“ Jall u Jallalu!i u 1 The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birthday. 


others, Ar-Ruhniin, ar-mhim, the clement and merciful; others Al-Muhnymin, the 
protector. ” (fhiyas. “ Qasn Hamld“ 'd-DIn of Niigor says, the Great Name is the -worn 
flU, or He (God), because it has a reference to God’s nature, as it shows that He has no 
other at His side. Again, the word hu is a root, not a derivative. AM epithets of (Sod 
are contained in it." Kashi" 'l-Lughfit. „. 

1 These formulae remind us of Akbar a name, J((Ual u ’tl-Din Jfuluirnviarf slkuar, JJic 
words Allah “ Akbar are ambiguous ; they may mean, Goil is great, or Akbar is Go d. _ There 
ia no doubt that, Abkar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; for it was used on coins, the 
Imperial seals, and the heading of books, farinanfs, ete. His era was called the < Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine, faith; and the note at tho end of this ADn. shows how Akbar, starting 
from tho idea of the Divine right of kings, gradually came to look upon himself as the 
MnUahid of the age, then as the prophet of God and God's Vice-regent on earth, and lastly 
as a Deity. “ It was during these days [A.H. 983, or A.D. 1576-0] that His Majesty once 
asked how people would like it if he ordered the words Allah* Akbar to he cut 011 Hie 
Imperial seal and the dies of his coins. Most said, people would like it very much. Hut 
mi; Ibrahim objected, and said, tho phrase had an ambiguous meaning, and the emperor 
nikdit substitute the Qur^an Verse Atc-zilr' 1 'Hull 1 akbar" (To think of God is the greatest 
thing), because it involved no ambiguity. But His Majesty got displeased, and sard 
it was surely sufficient that no man who felt bis weakness would claim Divinity ; he merely 
looked to the sound of the words, and he had never thought that a thing could be earned 
to such an extreme,” Iiatldoni, p. 210. 
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and arrange a .sumptuous feast. lie is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for tiro long journey . 

His Majesty lias also ordered that members should endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh without 
touching it themselves : but during the month of their birth they are 
not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that 
they have themselves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdca tellers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 

Note by the Translator on the Religious Views of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

In connexion with the preceding AMn, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources from 
which this information is derived, are, besides Abu ’l-Fazl’s A 'In. the 
M antakJifib 11 ’t-Taivdrikh by ^Abd" 1-Qadir ibn-i Mulfik Shah of Badaon — 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869 — and the Dabisldn u 
’l-Masahibf a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s death by an 
unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Pars! tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aquaviva, Antonio de Mon- 
serrato, Francisco Enriques, etc., of whom the first is mentioned by 
Abu ’1-Fazl under the name of Badri Radalf . 2 There exist also two 
articles on Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine , 
vol. i, 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson’s 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from BadaonI, bearing on 
this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India , p. 243 fE. The proceedings of the 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar's Court are described in Murray’s 

1 Printed at Calcutta in 1809 with a short dictionary, and reprinted at Bombay 
A. IT, 1272 [A..TX 1856]. This work has also been translated into English at the cost oi the 
Oriental UronSlafcion Fund. 

2 Jfot Padre Itadif, j as in ElphinStone’s history, but uii-p, the letter 
H&m) having been .mistaken for a j iyd). 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edinburgh, 1S20, 
vol. ii. 

I shall commence with oxtincts from Badaonl. 1 r J'he translation i.-, 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult writer like Badaonl. 


Abii ’1-Fad's second introduction to Alcbar. IDs pi ale. 

[Badaonl, edited by Mawlawi Aghft Ahmad HVlT, in the Bilhothem 
Indica, vol. ii, p. 198.] 

Tt was during these days [end of 982 A.H.] that Abu ’1-Fazl. son of 
Shavkh Mubarak of Nagor, came the second rime to court. He is now 
styled ‘'All ami. He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up 
the lamp of the Aabdfils, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, 
because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, according to the saving, :: He who forms an 
opposition, gains power.” He laid before the Emperor a commentary 
on the Ai/at u ’l-kursi, 1 2 which contained all subtleties of the QuHan ; 
and though people said that it had been written by his father, Abu ’1-Fazl 
was much praised. The numerical value of the letters in the words 
Tafsb-i AFbari (Akbar’s commentary) gives the date of composition 
[983]. But the emperor praised it, chiefly because be expected to find in 
Abu ’1-Fazl a man capable of teaching the Mullas a lesson, whose pride 
certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though this expectation was opposed 
to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abu T-Fazl's opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Habshi and others), Shavkh 1Abd u hi-bfabi 
and Makhdum 0 T-Mulk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 

1 As in the following extracts the years of the Bijrah ore given, the reader may 
convert them according to this table 

The jfpar 1 980 A. H. commenced 14th May, 1572 [Old Style], 

093 — 2ith December, 1584 

094 — 13th December, 1585 

095— 2nd December, I5S15 
990 — 22nd November, 1 537 
997. — ‘10th November, 1588 
90S — 3lsfc October, 1589 
099 — 20th October, 1500 

1000— — 9th October, 1591 

1001— 2gth September, 1592 

1002— 17th September, 1593 
3003— fith September, 1594 
1004— 27th August, 1595 


981 —3rd May, 1573 

982— 23rd April, 1574 

983— 12th April, 1575 
934 — 31st March, 1570 
9S5— 21st March, 1577 
986— 10th March, 1578 
9S7 — 28th February, 1579 

988— 17th February, 1580 

989 — -5th February, 15S1 
900— 2(ith (January, 1582 

991- — 15th January, 1583 

992 — 4fch January, 3584 
- Qur„ Sur. If, 250. 
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ropre-iPiMed to the emperor that Shavkli Mubarak also, in as far as he 
pretended to be Mahdl, 1 belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 
onlv himself damned, but led others mto damnation. Having obtained 
a sent of permission la remove him, they dispatched police officers to 
bring him before the emperor. But when they found that the Shaykh. 
with his two sour, had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit 
in his prayer-room. The Shaykh, at first, took refuge with Sallm-i 
C’hishti at Fathpur, is ho then was in ihe height of his glory, and requested 
him to intercede for him. Shaykh Salim, however, sent him money by 
some of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to (.tujrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, Shaykh Mubarak 
applied to Mirza Aziz Koka [Akbar’s foster-brother], who took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the Shaykh ’s learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarak was a most 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he [‘Aziz] could really not see why the Shaykh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaykh. In a short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abu '1-Fazl when once 
in. favour with the emperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
faithless, continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated, 2 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaykhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. 

He used to say, openly and implicitly : — 

0 Lord, send down a proof 3 for the people of the world ! 

Send these Nimrods 4 a gnat as big as an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 

Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile ! 


1 Vide p, 113, note 2. 

2 Baclaoni belonged, to the believers in the approach of the Millennium. A few years 
liter, Altbar used Mahdnnvl rumours for his own purposes ; vide below. The extract shows 
that there existed before 9S2, heretical innovators, whom the emperor allowed to be 
persecuted, Matters boon took a different turn. 

3 That is. a man capable of teaching the <; Ulanihs a lesson. Abu T-h’ur! means himself. 
1 Nimrod, or Nainriid, and Pharaoh, are proverbial in tho East for their pride. Nimrod 

was killed by a gnat which had crept through the nose 1 o Ids brain. He could only relieve 
'his pains by striking the crown of his head ; but at last he died from the effects of his 
own blows. 
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And when in c 0 nse 4 uen.ee of hit, har«h proceeding-. mit-erie.s and 
misfortunes broke in upon the 1 Llamas (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied the following Ttulxftl to them : — 

I have set fire to my barn wilh my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy f 
No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment wiih my own hands. 

And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtah ulf he used to say, “ Oh don’t bring me the arguments of 
this sweetmeat-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner ! lie thought 
himself capable of giving the lie to all Shaykbs and ‘fUlamas, 

Commencement of the Disputations. [Badaonl TT, p. 200.] 

“ During the year 983 A.H., many places of worship were built at 
the command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. 
His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the MuHniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in 
discussing the word of God (QuHan), and the word of the prophet (the 
Hadis, or Tradition). Questions of Sufism, scientific discussions, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed 
whole nights in thoughts of God ; he continually occupied himself with 
pronouncing the names Yd Hu and Yd Had!, which had been mentioned 
to him , 1 2 and his heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent- 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours.” 

In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sul ay man , 3 ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 


1 A man of infallible authority in his explanations, of the Muhammadan law. There 
are few Mujtahirts. Among the oldest theie were several who plied a trade at the same 
time. The preceding JtutiiiSS is translated by Sir H. Elliot in the Mnhamtnadun Historians 
of India , p. 214. 

2 By some ascetic. Yd HU means O Ho (God), and Yu, Biirti, 0 Guide. The frequent 
repetition of such names B a means of knowledge. Some faqirs repeat them several 
thousand times dhrina a night. 

3 The edition of Badaonl calls him Kara rani. He is sometimes called Karina, 

sometimes Karzant. He reigned m Bengal from 911 to 980, or A.fX lofiS to IS 73. 
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Shaykhs and mamas. held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which lie used to transact state business : as also by the news that 
Mlrza Si dayman, a prince of Sufi tendencies, and a Huhib-i Ml 1 was 
coming to him from Badakhshan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anuptaldo , where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the '’Ulamas and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the lUlamas, and 
the heretical (ShUrtic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mulla 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar's reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shaddad ( vide Qur., 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led will be seen from the 
following extract. 

[Bad. II, p. 202.] 

For these discussions, which were held every Thursday ' 2 night, Ilis 
Majesty invited the Sayvids, Shaykhs, Ulamas, and grandees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and 
the order of precedence. His Majesty ordered that the grandees should 
sit on the east side ; the Sayvids on the west side ; the ^Ulamas to the 
south ; and the Shaykhs to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other and make his inquiries . . . when all at once, 
one night, ‘ the vein of the neck of the ^Ulamas of the age swelled up,’ 
and a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry 
at their rude behaviour, and said to me [BadaonT], ! In. future report any 
of the mamas that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I shall 
make him leave the hall.’ I gently said to Asaf Ivhan. 1 If I were to carry 
out this order, most of the HJIamas would have to leave,’ when His 
Majesty suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highly pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 

Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 

[Bacl. II, p. 210.] 

ee Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes, 3 quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike him, when the Haji by some 
subterfuges managed to get rid of him.” 

1 Hal ia the state of ecstasy and. close union with God into which Rufis bring themselves 
by silent thought, or by pronouncing the name of God. 

* The text lias shab-i Jum^a. the night of Friday ; but as Muhammadans commence 
the day at sunset, it is our Thursday night. 

3 As women tnay use. 
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Akbar was now fairly dk-gu&ted with the '■I'knnas and lawyers ; 
lie never pardoned pride and conceit in a man. and of all kiud-> of conceit, 
tlie conceit of learning was most hatelul to him. From now lie resol red 
to vex the principal ^ Clamas : and no sooner had his courtier-- discovered 
this, than they brought all sorts of charges against them. 

[Bad. II, p. 20!3.] 

“His Majesty therefore ordered Mawluna A-Vbci' 1 ’lluli of Hultanpur, 
who had received the title of Makhdum 11 to come to a meeting, 

as he wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ibrahim Shaykh Abu 
d-FazI (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in all religious matters, and also for the New Eeligion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His 
Majesty took ever} 7 occasion to interrupt the Mawlana when he explained 
anything. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached tlie highest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His 
Majesty, commenced to tell rather cpieer stories of the Mawlana, to whose 
position one might apply the verse of the QuWan (Siir. XVI, 72), 1 And 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, etc.’ 
Among other stories, Khan Jahan said that he had heard that Makhdum !1 
’l-Mulk 1 had given a fafwu, that, the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his 
extraordinary fatwa, he had said, that the two roads to Multkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbiskes (i,e., the 
ShHah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up 
with indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures 
of Mary and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the 
latter alternative would mean to countenance idolatry) hence both 
roads were closed up. 

“ Khan Julian also related that the Mawlana had invented a clever 
trick by which he escaped jurying the legal alms upon the wealth which, 
he amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to Ids wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually ruu out. 2 * * * * 

1 Tills extract as given by Sir H. Elliott on p. 241, conveys a wrong impression. 

Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages before A-H. 1)90. 

* Alms ale due on every surplus a£ a took or stores wlilch-a. Sunni possesses atfchfe end of 

a, year, provided that surplus have been in his possession for a whole yetir, If the vile, 

therefore, had the ihirplus for a part of the year, and the husband took it afterwards 

bfick, ho oacapod the paying pf aims. 
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" Other ti iek.~, also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Closes arc nothing, and rumours of his meanness and hhabbiness. his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
ou the Shavkhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Ainuulars and other deserving people of the Panjab — all came up. one 
story after the other. His motives, ‘ which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ' (Qur. L XXX VI, 9), were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin Ids character and to vilify him, were got up. till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ; 1 for Rhaykh t; Abd u ’n-Nabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking,” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the ^Uiamas. [Back II, p. 207.] 
“At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many freeborn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikdh). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of udioin he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shavkh ^Abd u ’n-Nabl 
had once told him that one of .the Mujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. Some of the ‘Hlamas present replied that the Mujtaliid alluded 
to was Ibn Abi Laya ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation of the Qur'mn verse (Qur., Sur. IV, 3), ‘ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two, 2 and three and three, and four 
and four/ but this was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to 
Shaykh t LAbd u 5 n-NabT, who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akhar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given a fativa in order to legalize irregular 
marriage proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much. ‘ The 
Shaykh, 1 he said, c told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now tells me.’ He never forgot this. 

“ After much discussion on this point the ^Ularnas, having collected 


1 T,c-„ hem emit to say he was poor, and thus refuted the charges brought against him. 

8 Thus they got 2-J-2, 3-f3, 4+4=18. But the passage is usually translated, “ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two, or three, or iobr.” The Mujtahid, who took nine unto 
himself, translated 11 two-lthree-'-four ”=9. The question of the emperor was most 
ticklish, because, if the lawyers adhered to the number four, which they could not well 
avoid, the intanaSdngi of Akbax’s fneborn princesses wan acknowledged, 
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every tradition on the subject, decreed, Jint, that by „wfioh bint by 
nikcih\ a man might marry any number of wives lie pleased : and, scenhdhj, 
that muftah marriages were allowed by Imam Malik. The Shl'hih-, 
as was well known, loved children horn in mutual wedlock more than 
those born by nikuh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl-i 
Jamil*' at. 

“ On the latl er point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najnt u ’r-rashld [vide note 2, p. I Of], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Narjlb Khan fetched a copy of the M invalid of Imam Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the hook, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of mullah marriages. 

“ Another night, QazI Ya'wjub, Shaykh Abu T-Fazl, tin ji Ibrahim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anuj}tald,o tank. Shaykh Abu T-Fazl bad been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding mut^uh marriages, 
which his father (Shaykh Mubarak) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, ' The conclusion which must he drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this : — Imam Malik 
and the Shiahs are unanimous in looking upon matzah marriages as legal; 
Imam Sliafi M and the Great Imam (Haulfah) look upon uiuftali marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a QazI of the Malik! sect decide that 
mufiah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shaft M's and Hanafls. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.’ 
This pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shaykh YaMpib, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a QazI. He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when, lie saw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Yer y well, I have 
nothing else to say— just as His Majesty pleases.” 

“ The Emperor then said, 1 1 herewith appoint the Malik! QazI 
Hasan ^ Arab as the QazI before whom I lay this case concerning my 
wives, and you, YaTcpib, are from to-day suspended/ This was 
immediately obeyed, and QazI Hasan on the spot gave a decree which 
made mut^ah marriages legal. 

“ The veteran lawyers, as Maklidum u T-Mulk, QazI Ya^qub, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. 

“ This wag the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf 

“ The result was that, a few days later, Mawlana Jalai" 'd-Dxn of 
Multan, a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 
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v, as ordered fiom Agra fto Fatlipur Slkrl) and appointed QazI of the 
realm. QazI Ya^qub was sent to Ganr as District QazI. 

" From this day henceforth, ‘ the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion ' lav open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mujtahid of the empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula 
Allah' 1 Ahbar. given on p. 1 71, note 1.] 

[Baddoni II. p. 211.] 

“ During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abu "1-Fath, Hakim 
Hu may fin (who subsequently changed his name to Humayun Quli, 
and lastly to Hakim Humara), and iiur u ’cl-Dln, who as poet is known 
under the name of Qaruri. They were brothers, and came from Gllan, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendency over 
the Emperor ; he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change 
in the religious ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and 
thus became in a short time a most intimate friend of Akhax. 

“ Soon after there came from Persia, Mnlla Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Sahdbcth (persons who knew Muhammad, 
except the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a ShHah. But he was soon left behind by Blr Bar — 
that bastard !— -and by Shavkh Abu T-Fazl and Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, who 
successfully turned the emperor from the Islam, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer hear their company. 

“ At the same time, His Majesty ordered QazI Jalal u ’cl-Dln and 
several ‘HI lamas to write a commentary on the QuHan ; but this led to 
great rows among them. 

t: Deb Cliand Raja Man jliola — that fool — once set the whole court in 
laughter by saving that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Surat 1 ' 

' l-haqarak ) of the Qut 4 an. 

“ His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the SaJiabaJi. Soon after, the 
observance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in everything 
connectedwith the prophet, were put clown as taglidi, or religions blindness, 
and man’s reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. 
Portuguese priests also came frequently ; and His Majesty inquired 
into the articles of their belief which are based upon reason.” 



[Radaoai II, p. 243.] 

“ In tiie beginning of the next year [984], when Hie Majesty was at 
Dipalpur in Mahvah, Sharif of Amul arrived. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till be became a perfect 
heretic. For some time he had studied Sufic nonsense in the school of 
Mawlana Muhammad Zahid of Balkh, nephew of the great Shaykh TIusayn 
of Khwarazm, and had lived with derwishes. But as lie had little of a 
derwish in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit that they 
hunted him away. The Mariana also wrote a poem against him, in 
which the following verse occurs : — 

“ There was a heretic, Sharif by name, 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

“ In his wanderings he had come to the Dakhin, where he made himself 
so notorious, that the king of the Dakhin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only put on a donkey, and shown about, in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
Malwah, and settled at a place five ];os distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics (who m the 
Islam casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough — such 
heretics are called Nuqiaivis, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millennium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, 
he performed his obeisauce, and stood still with his. arms crossed, and you 
could scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour 1 is a sign of hostility to 
our prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a 
long time, and when he got the order to sit down, lie prostrated himself in 
worship, and sat down duzdnu (vide p. 168, note 2), like an Indian camel. 
He talked privately to His Majesty ; no one dared to draw near them, but 
1 sometimes heard from a distance the word ^ihn (knowledge) because he 
spoke pretty loud. He called his silly views 1 the truth of truths or 1 the 
groundwork of things 1 . 

1 OMshm-i crzftlq. European^ have blue eyes. The expression is as old as Hariri 
arid the Crusades. 
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‘‘ A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 

1’rom .silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles— God forbid ! — of truth eternal. 

‘•The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basnkhwan fa village in Gllan), who lived at the time of 
Timur. Mahmud who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
such hypocrisy as no religion or sect would sillier, and containing nothing 
but tltill, which name be had given to the £ science of expressed and 
implied language ’. The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled 
Bah 4 o Kiizn (the Ocean and the. Jug), and contains such loathsome 
nonsense, that on listening to it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would 
have laughed in his face, if he had heard it, and howhe would have jumped 
for joy ! And this Sharif — the dirty thief — had also written a collection 
of nonsense, which he styled T arashshiJi-i Zuhfir, in which he blindly 
follows Mir ^Abd u T-Awwal. This book is written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mlfarmiidund (the master 
said), a queer thing to look at. and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, ' Worthies 
will meet,’ he has exerted such an influence on the spirit of the age, and 
on the people, that he is now [in 100J], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty's apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
and calling, as the Lieutenant of theempexor, the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became violent, in as far as the elementary principles 
of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The ‘■Ulamas, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Kafirs, or accursed. 

[Bad. II, p. 250.] 

t! Makhdum also wrote a pamphlet against Shaykh ^Abd 11 ’n-Nabl, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr Khan of Shirwan. who was 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habslii, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that 
it was wrong to say prayers with ‘bAbd' 1 h-Nabi, because he had been 
uudutiful towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted w T ith piles. Upon 
this, Shaykh ‘bkbd 11 ’n-Nabi called Makhdum a fool, and cursed him. The 
‘'Ulamas now broke up into two parties, like the Sibils and Qibtis, 
gathering cither round the Shay kh, or round Makhdum u 1-M'idk ; and 
the heretic innovators used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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by their u mired opinions and anperMonm, and turned tuith into falsehood, 
and represented lies as truth. 

“ His Majesty till now [980] had shorn every sincerity. a ml arts dilHjentbj 
searching for truth. But his education had been much neglected; and 
surrounded as he was by men of low and heretic pi inciphs. he had been 
forced to doubt the truth of the Islam. Falling from one purple. city into the 
other , he lost sight of his real object , the search of truth ; and when the strong 
embankment of our clear law and our excellent faith had once been broken 
through , His Majesty grew colder and colder, till after the short space of 
flee or six years not a trace of Muhammadan feeling was left in his heart. 
Matters then became very different.'” 

[Rad. II, p. 239.] 

“ In 984 the news arrived that Shall Tahmasp of Persia had died, and 
Shah Ismael IT had succeeded him. The Tarlkh of hi* awes-hion is given 

in the first letters of the three words cud.-' , *sJ, and 1 i-j-li = 984]. 

Sliah Isma^Ii gave the order that any one who wished to go to Makkah 
could have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment if you were to ask leave from court 
lor this purpose.” 

[Bad. II, p. 241.] 

“ In 985, the news arrived that Shall Ismael, son of Shah Talimasp 
had been murdered, with the cousent of the grandees, by bis sister Pari 
Jan Khanmu Mir Haydar, the riddle writer, found the Tarlkh of his 
accession in the words Shahinshdh~i rui zanihi [984] * a king of the face 
of the earth and the Tarlkh of his death in ShahinsMh-i zer-i zanihi 
[985] ‘ a king below the face of the earth At that time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in India 
(p. 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the same time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Slilrwfm, and Mazandarau. Sultan Muham- 
mad Khudabanda, son of Shah Thhmasp, but by another mother, 
succeeded ; and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 
Bahabah. 

“ Bui the heretical ideas had certainly entered Hindustan from Persia. 1 ’ 

i As Takmaup in Ms short Memoirs (Pers. Ms. 782, As. Soe. Bengal) gives the word Jh 
sil [93Qj as the Tarlkh of his accession, vip have ; — 

Tahinfisp from 930 to 984 ; Iamalil II, 9S4 to 0S5. 

Priasop’s Tables (Ilnd edition, p, 308}giv<s r— 1 TabBfasp, 933 to 083 ; Ismael II, from 
9S3 to 983. 
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BaDA,ONIV SUMMARY OF THE REASONS WHICH LED AKBAR TO RENOUNCE 

the Islam. 

[Bad. II, p. 250.] 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I .shall not give all, but only some, according to the 
proverb. That which is small, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing hut 
inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
everything which was against his disposition and ran counter to his 
wishes. Trom his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phases, and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected everything which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to every 
[Islamitio] principle. Thus a faith based on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and as the result of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on His Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous- 
powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, why should truth bo confined to one religion, or to a creed 
like the Islam, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand 
years old ; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having superiority conferred on 
itself. 

Moreover, Suraanis 1 and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religions sciences, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and 
human perfection, they brought proofs based on reason and testimony, 

1 Explained in Arab, dictionaries as a sect ia Sind who believe in the transmigration 
of souls (tand&iikh). Akbar, as will be seen from the following, was convinced of the 1 
transmigration, of souls, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for "the truth of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inculcated their doctrines so firmly and so skilfully represented things as 
quite self-evident which require consideration, that no man. by expressing 
his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains 
were to crumble to dust, or Lhe heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty east aside the Islamitie revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it. as 
also all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which can be so easily followed : and eagerly seizing such opportunities, 
he showed in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 

“ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr." 1 * 

When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was 
Purukhotam, author of a commentary on the . . ,, a whom he asked 
to invent particular Sanscrit names for all tilings in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of Dcbl was pulled up the wall of the castle , 3 
sifting on a charpne, till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used 
to sleep. Whilst thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, 
as Bralmia, Mahadev, Bishn, Iiishn, Bam, and Mahamal, who are 
supposed to have been men, but very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idle belief, look upon them as gods, and others as angels. His 
Majesty, on hearing further how much ‘the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep) root in his 
heart, and he approved of the saying-—" There is no religion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root.” Insincere 
flatterers composed treatises in order to fix the evidence for this doctrine j 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sects of these i nfidels (who 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have no end of 


1 Just as Akbar Iikad the zephyr of inq uiry into other religious systems. But zephyrs 
are also destructive ; they scatter the petals of the rose, 

51 The text has a few unintelligible words. 

3 Perhaps in order not to get polluted, or because the balcony belonged to the Harem. 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do not ])e]ong tu the Ahl-i Kilab, 
Jpwjj, Christian^, and Muhammadans), not a day passed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

Sometimes again, it was fihaykft Taj u 'd-Tfin of Dilili, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shayldi is the son of Bhaykh Zakariya of 
Ajodhan. The principal ^ Uhunas, of the age call him Tivf 'l-^Anfln, or 
crown of the Buffs. He had learned under Shayldi Zaman of Panipat, 
author of a commentary on the Liwa^ih, and of other verj^ excellent 
works, was In Sufism and pantheism second only to Shayldi Ibn ‘JArabl, 
and had written a comprehensive commentary on the N uzhat u ’ l- A r ird h . 
Like the preceding, he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Sufic trifles. As the Shaykh was not over 
strict 1 in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sufis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
— God’s curse be uponhim! — which is mentioned in the Him! s u ' 1-HHcam , 2 
or the excellence of hope over fear, 3 and many other things to which men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The Shaykh is therefore 
one of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty’s faith in the 
orders of our religion. He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. His explanations of some verses of the 
QuHan or of the Tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phrase Insan-i Kamil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from whichlie inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, he said many agreeable things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proper meaning, but rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct. Even the sijdctb (prostration), which people mildly call 
zamlnbos (kissing the ground), he allowed to be due to the Insan-i Kamil ; 
he looked upon the respect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king KaSha-yi Muraddt , the sanctum of desires, 

1 As long as a §ufl conforms to the Qur t 5n lie is sfiarli ; but when he feols that he 
has drawn nearer to God, and does no longer require the ordinances of the profanum 
valgus, he is az&i, free, and becomes a herefie, 

2 Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therefore malSun, accursed by God, But according 
to some boohs, and among them the Fusiis, Pharaoh repented in tba moment of death, 
find acknowledged Moses to be a true prophet. 

a >Xhe Islam says, Al-iman bayn A ’l-hhawf '■>>:«■ V-ry'aC, " Faith stands between, fear and 
hope." Hence it is sin to fear God’s wrath more than to hope for God’s mercy; and ao 
reversely. 
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and Qibla-iji kujdl, the cynosure of necessities. Such blasphemies 1 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when . . , 2 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus 8ha\ kb Ya^qfib of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held bv 1Ayn“ T-Quzlt of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Al-hacfi 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of Clod's name of 
Al-muzill (the tempter), 3 4 that both names, thus personified, had appeared 
in this world, and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

Mulla Muhammad of Yazd. too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, 
and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khalifa he, 
called the whole Sahabah. their followers and next followers, and the 
saints of past ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
Ahl-i Jama** at* and represented every sect, except the blii^ah, as damned 
and leading men into damnation. 

The differences among the ^Ulamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the lUlamas of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Tmam-i Ghazzal! and Imam-i JAazI. 5 and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his lUlamas, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Padre A 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. I-Ie can change any religious 
ordinances as ho may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity, His Majesty firmly believed in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 


1 As the zainlnboz, or the use of lioly names as Kabbah (the temple of Makkah) or 
Qiblah (Makkali, in as far as people turn to it their face when praying). 

2 The text has (ill unintelligible sentence. 

3 According to the Tsliim, God leads (And!) men to salvation, hut also to sin and damna- 
tion. God created also wickedness, 

4 Alil-i jama^at is a term which is often joined with the word Sttnvis. AH religious 
ordinances are either based upon the Qni' s, an, or upon the Tradition ; or upon the opinion 
(r/iyd«) of famous Sa1}abis ; or lastly, upon ijtnaS agreement, or the custom generally 
followed during the first contuiy of the Jfijfah, Hence Ahl-i jamaAat comprises all aueh 
as believe ijnuiS binding. 

5 Two famous authorities in religious matters. The most popular boohs of hnain 

(Jjm.zia.li are the /Ajr»" 'iXnttum and the s«Sdd«f which, according to p. lOi), 

was one of the few boohs which Akbar liked, 

11 The text has 
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Jesus, ordered Prince Murad 1 to take a few lessons in Christianity by 
way of auspiciousness, and charged Abu ’1-Fa?l to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual Bism 1 lluh 1 ’ r-rahmdn 1 ’ r-rahim *, a the following lines 
were used — 

Ay nam-i tu Jesus o Kiristu 
(0 thou those name -s are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, “O thou whose name is gracious and blessed”; and 
Shay Id i Fiiyzi added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Suhhdna-h a Id siwd-k a Yd hii. 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house ! — a thing which even devils would 
not do. 

Blr Bay also impressed upon the emperor that, the sun was the primary 
origin of everything. The ripening of the grain in the fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives of men, 
depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminary ; and people in praying should face towards the 
place where he Tises, instead ol turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Blr Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, hub were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said the sun 
was “ the greatest light ”, the source of benefit for the wfhole world, the 
nourifslier of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nawrilz-i Jalali 3 was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His 
Majesty also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colour's, 

1 Prince MuiSd was then about eight years old. Jahangir (Salim) was bom on 
Wednesday, the 17 Iiabi'Z a 'l-auiwal 077. Three months after him, his sister Shahzfida 
Khartum was born; and after her in the year 078 on 3rd Mnljarrum (Bad. It, 132) 
tihah Murcicl, who got the nickname of Pahan, as ho was born in the hills of Fathpflr 
SIkrI, Danyal was born in Ajmlr during the night between Tuesdav and Wednesday) the 
10th, the Jumfida T-aWvvnl 970. 

i The formula “ Bism'- 'Hah 1 , etc.” is said by every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from bis test book. 

The words Ay nam-i tu Jems o Kirista are taken from the Pakistan ; the edition 
of Bacla.onl has Ay nami wai zkazfio K it into, which, though correct in metre (vide my 
” Prosody of the Persians ”, p, 33, No. 30), ia improbable,” The formula as given in the 
Dabiatan has a common Manna wi metre ( vide my “ Prosody”, p. 33, No. 31), and spells 
Jtmsyf.x rtezni. The yotsu an given by H, Wilson (Works N, p. 387) has no metre, 

* Vide the Twrikh-i MulMJfi tha beginning of Book III. 
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each of which was worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus, formula} to reduce 
the influence of the sun to liis subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He, also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked upon 
cow-dung as pure, interdicted the use of heef, anrl killed beautiful men (?) 
instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperoi in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from Nausari in Gujrafc, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They called fire- 
worship “ the great worship and impressed The emperor so favourably 
that he learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Parsis, 
and ordered Abu T-FazI to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
kept burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually 
burning ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and “ a ray of 
His rays 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From the New Year's clay of the twenty -fifth year of his reign [9S8], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Yirgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience 
Hall, when several Brahmins tied, by Way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels as presents. The custom of Kaldil (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in opposition to the Islam were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to he 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared 
worthy of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom 
the Qurfan says {Sfir 61, 8) : “ They seek to extinguish God's light with 
their mouths : But God will perfect his light though the infidels be averse 
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thereto." In fact, matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with tire Islam wte to be abolished. 

Akbar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 

[Bad. II, p. 208.] 

"In this rear [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the State and those of the Church : for lie could not bear 
to he subordinate to any one. As lie hud heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Sfthib-qiiTm. and Munir Ulugh Bog-i G-urgan, and several others, had 
themselves read the Khutba (the 'Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
J uniadrj 'l-awival 987, in the JamU Masjid of Fathpur, which lie had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutba. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which fthaykh Favzl had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imam (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court 
Kh/itib. These are the verses : — 

The Lord lias given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Allah" Akbar ! ” 

[p. 269.] 

“As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the QurMn, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor 
instead. 1 It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liars (as Abu T-Fazl, Fayzl, etc.) didnotlike it. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout 
the country ; 3 but notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows 

1 As Abu I’Pazl has done in the A 6 In. “ But Fiiyrl added the usual praise of the 
prophet (na$l) to his Nal Daman, a short time Before his death, at the pressing request of 
some friends.’ 1 Bada,om. 

2 Because hooka were sure to he copied ; hence many would see the innovation and 
imitate it. As the formula '‘Siam 1 Utah, eto,‘’, had been changed to Allah"- Akbar, we also 
find Allah" Akbar in the heading of hooks, as in the A*In, 
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put piously oil their necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called 
themselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our creed." 

[pp. 370 to 373.] 

" In the same year [987] a document made its appearance, which boie 
the signatures and seals of Makltd uin u Tllulk, of Shavkh ‘vYhd 11 'ii-Nabi, 
sadr" s-sudur, of QazI Jalal" ’d-Dfn of Multan. Qaziy 11 T-quzat of Sadr 
Jahan, the mufti of the empire, of Shavkh Mubarak, the deepest writer 
of the age. and of Ghazi Khan of Badakhshan. who stood unrivalled m 
the various sciences. The objects of the document was to settle the 
superiority of the Tmam-ftadil (just leader) over the Mujluhid , vriiicli 
was proved bj r a reference to an ill-supported authority. The whole 
matter is a question, regarding which people differ in opinion ; but the 
document was to do away with the possibility of disagreeing about lavs, 
whether political or religious, and was to bind the lawyers in spite of 
themselves. But before the instrument was signed, a long discussion 
took place as to the meaning of ijlihad. and as to whom the term Mujtahld 
was applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a just Imran who, 
from liis acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank than the MujtnMd, 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
of the age, all such legal questions on which there existed a difference of 
opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim. 

The Document. 

“ ‘ Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and 
peace— and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal ‘•Ulamas, who are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles 
of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first , of the verse of the Qurian 
(Sur. IV, 62), “ Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority 
among you,” and secondly, of the genuine tradition, “ Surely, the man tcho 
is dearest to God on the day of judgment, is the hndm-i 5 Adil : whosoever 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me ; and Whosoever rebels against him , rebels against 
Me,” and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony j 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sulfm-i ^ddil (a just ruler) is higher 
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iu the eyes of God than, the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we declare 
that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
SAbi u 'l-Fiilh .JalCtV 1 ’rf-Lln Muhammad Akbar Pddishdh-i (jhcvJ, whose 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and Ilis 
Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, he inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall he binding on 
us and on tile whole nation. 

" ‘ Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation shall likewise he bound by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the Qur^an, but also of real benefit for the. nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

‘‘ ! This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the 
principal ^Ulamas and lawyers in the month of Ra jah of the year 987 of 
the Hijrak.’ 

“ The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwriting of Bhavkh Mubarak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shaykh had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name ; for this was a matter which, for several years, 
lie had been anxiously looking forward to. 

Ho sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, thau the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority of 
intellect of the Imam was established, and opposition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

“ But the state of Shaykh Abu ’1-Fad resembled that of the poet 
Hay rati of Samarqand, 1 who after having been annoyed by the cool and 
sober people of Ma-wara ’n-nahr (Turkistan), joined the old foxes of 
Shhutic Persia, and chose 1 the roadless road ! . You might apply the 
proverb to him — - ’ He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

_ ! .Hf® birthplace of the poet J/arjrati is not exactly known, though, he belongs to 
LurbiSlaj. It is said that he was a great wine- bibber, and travelled about in search of 
places where, wine-drinking was connived at. At last he settled at Kashan, and became 
a ohWft, He was murdered there by a robber in 961. 
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“ Oil the lGth Bajab of this year. His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place. On the 5th Sha^ban, at the distance of five kos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (MuKn" 
bl-Din). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that IBs 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwaja oi Ajmir. whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our i>Tophet, from whose ‘ skirt ’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung."’ 

Ip-273.] 

“ After Makhdum 11 T-Mulk and Shaykh tAbd" ’n-Nabl had loft for 
Makkali (987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the 
QurHin, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the imams. 
He distinctly denied the existence of Jinns, of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints ; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the QurMn as far as they agree with 
man's reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and future rewards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the QuHan, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the QuHan, 

An $ Id has come again, and bright days will come — like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar — red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting— once more 
Will fall from these asses — alas, alas ! 1 

“ Hie Majesty had now determined publiclyto use the formula, ‘ There 
is no God, but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem, People expressed the date of this 
event by the words fitnoha-iji ummat , the ruin of the Church (987), The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutb 11 ’d-Din Muhammad Iyhan and 
Shahbaz Khan ( vide List of grandees, 2nd book. Nos. 28 and 80), and 
several others. But they staunchly obj ected. Qutb u ’d-Dln said, 1 "What 
would the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he 

1 Bada,om bewails the blindness of Akbar, Aba ’I-EV-fl, eta,, who threw away the 
means ol grace of the Islam (prayers, fasts). 
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heard all this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views.’ His Maj estv then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, as lie showed so much opposition ; or if he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from 
India, and he a respectable man there ; lie might go at once. Shahbaz 
got excited, and took a part in tin* conversation ; and when J3lr Bar — • 
that hellish dog —made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbaz 
abused him roundly, anil said, 1 You cursed infidel, do j'ou talk in this 
manner ( It would not take me long to settle you.’ It got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbaz in particular, and to 
the others in general, ‘ Would that a shoeful of excrements were thrown 
into your faces.’ ” 

[p. 276.] 

“ ‘ In this year the Tamyhci (inland tolls) and the Jazi/a (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of darns, were abolished, and edicts to 
this e fleet were sent over the whole empire.’ 

In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaunpur, headed by 
Muhammad Mansion of Kabul, Muhammad Ma^'sum Khan, MWizz 11 
d-Mulk, ‘vA.rab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazcl ( vide above, pp. 184, 191), who was Qaziy u 1-quzat 
at Jaunpur ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected a large army. The, course which this rebellion took 
is known from general histories ; vide JSlphinstone, p. 511. Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazcl and Mu'uzz" 1-Mulk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

“In the same year the principal ‘dJlamas, asMakhdu u ’1-Mulk, Shavkli 
Munawwar, Mulla. ‘JAbd 11 ’sh-Shukur, etc., were sent as exiles to distant 
provinces.” 

!'P- 278.] 

“ Haji Ibrahim of Saxhind ( vide above, p. Ill) brought to court an 
old, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
written by ShayMilbn ^Arabi. In this book, it was said that the ,S tahib-i 
Zaman 1 was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 

1 &%hib-i gartlan, or “ Man of the Period ”, is a title frequently given to Imam Malidl, 
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Mere found to agree with the usages of His Majesty. He also brought 
a fabricated tradition that the son of a Su/iclhl (one who knew Muhammad) 
had once come before the prophet with his heard cut oft, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitants of Paradise looked Idee that young man. 
But as the ILij I during discussions, behaved imprudently towards 
Abu ’1-Fazl, Hakim Abu T-Fath and Shah Hath" ‘llah. he was sent to 
Bantanbliur, where he died in 994. 

'■ Far mans were also sent to the leading Shaykhs and ^ Llamas of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
inquire into their grants {vide 2nd book, A l b> 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, Hie emperor examined them singly, giving 
them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
tit. But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common .... 
The poor Shaykhs, who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu 
E’inancial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirees, and had no 
other place where to Jive, except mouseholes, - ’ 

[p. 288.] 

“ In this year [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
»S Tihih-i Zamdn, who would remove all differences of opinion among the, 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sliarif of Amnl brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmud of Basakhwan {vide above, p. 186), who had said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong . . d And Khwaja Mawlana of Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdan, 
came with, a pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkali, in which a 
tradition was quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as 
that time was now over, the promised appearance of Imam Mahdi would 
immediately take place. The Mawlana also brought a pamphlet written 
by himself on the subject. The Shidahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with ^ All, and some quoted the following RubaSi, which is said 
to have been composed by Nasir-i Khnsraw, 2 or, according to some, by 
another poet : — 

In 989, according to the decree of fate. 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 

1 The text here does not give a clear meaning, 

a A Persian poet o{ the fifth eenfcury of the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker and 
ShiSah, his poems were irmoh read at the time of Akbar. The MrJians-i Jahangiri is 
fail of verses from the works of this ancient poet. 
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“ A]] this marie His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else/’ 1 

[p. 291.] 

“ At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those Avho were present 
to mention each the name of a man who eonlcl he considered the wisest 
man of the age : but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception. Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
Thus Hakim Huniaru (vide above, p. 184) mentioned himself, and Shaykh 
Abu ‘l-CazI his own father. 

“ During this time, the four degrees c-f faith in His Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed 
one of these four possessed one degree. 

“ All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne." 

[p. 299.] 

“ At tlris time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar 
to bring Shaykh Qutb' 1 'd-Dln of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, 
pretended to he ‘ attracted by God ’. When Qntb u ’d-Din came, the 
emperor brought him to a conference with some Christian priests, and 
rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the Shaykh exclaimed, ‘Let us make a great fire, and in the i>rescnce of 
His Majesty I shall pass througli it. And if any one else gets safely 
through, he proves by it the truth of his religion.' The fire was made, 
the kShaykh pulled one of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, 

' Come on, in the name of God ! ’ But none of the priests had the courage- 
to go. 

“ Soon after the Shaykh was sent into exile to Bhalrkar, together with 
other faqus, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

“ A large number of Shaykhs aud Faqlrs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaykhs and 
disciples, and known under the name of llahls. They professed all sorts- 
of nonsense, and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities. They replied, ‘ Repentance is onr Maid.’ 
And so they had invented similar names for the laws and religious 
commands of the Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Maj esty, 


» God. 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qandahar, and were given to merchants- 
in exchange for Turkish colts.' 1 

[p. 301.] 

“ His Majesty was now [990] convinced that the Millenium of the 
Islamitic dispensation was drawing near. Ho obstacle, therefore, 
remained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. 
The Bhavhhs and ^Ulatnas who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and principles of the Islam, and to ruin the faith of 
the nation by making new and absurd regulations. The first order 
which was passed was that the coinage should show the era of the 
Millenium, 1 and that a history of the, one thousand years should be written, 
but commencing from the death of the Prophet. Other extraordinary 
innovations were devised as political expedients, and such orders were 
given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. Thus the sijda, or prostra- 
tion, Was ordered to be performed as being proper for kings : but instead 
of sijda, the word zumvnbos was used. Wine also was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended by doctors ; but no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict punishments 
were laid clown for drunkenness, or gatherings and uproais. For the 
sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His Majesty established 
a wine-shop near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in charge of 
it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of wine was 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on sending 
his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop. Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got supplies 
of wine ; for who could strictly inquire into such a matter ? It was in 
fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Some people even 
said that pork formed a component part of this wine ! Notwithstanding 
all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large number of 
people were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 

"Similarly, according to the proverb, 2 ‘Upset, but don’t spill,’ the- 
prostitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could 
scarcely be counted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, which was called Slmianfura , orDevilfiville. 


[' The coin showed the word wdi ,- — B.] 

8 Kttj tar a mariz, which is impossible. Akbar’s order was well meant ; but according 
to BadS.om, his Act of Segregation was unpractical. The passage is remarkable, as it 
shows the open profligacy among the Grandees, which annoyed Akbar very much. For 
another instance, vide Bad, H, p. 20. 
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A Darogha and ,i clerk also were appointed for if, who registered the 
names of .such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
collectors knew ol it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If anv well-known courtiers wanted to have a 
virgin, they should iirsfc ajiplv to His Majesty and get his permission. 
In the same way, boys prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignorance soon led to bloodshed. Though in some cases capital punish- 
ment was inflicted, certain privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolently doing what they liked. 

“His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing then- 
replies, some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished 
or censured, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came across one whose name was Baja Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine .Faith, who had gone beyond the four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal virtues . 1 At that time he happened to live in his 
jaglr in the Pargana of Karah ; and when he heard of the affair, he 
up] died for permission to turn JogI : but His Majesty ordered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that he need not be afraid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow* — which 
in their opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists — as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard , 2 which things His Majesty still avoids. Pie had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and win the Hindus and their castes ; he abstained from every- 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him. Hence 
this custom has become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch had a heard ; and one could nob exactly see of v r hat merit or 

1 Fazd^il-i arba<\<i, or the four virtues, viz., h ihnat wisdom ; ulmjd^at courage ; Siffat 
chastity ; Sudalal justice. Books on A khlrui divide each into several kinds. Compare* 
the above with the cardinal virtues of the ancient justice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude. 

s ** The last three things are inaonvonient in kissing.” 
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importance it was to cultivate a beard. Moreover, former ascetics bad 
looked upon carelessness in letting the beard grow as one way of mortify- 
ing one s flesh, because such carelessness exposed them to the reproach 
of the world ; and as. at present, the silly lawyers of the Islam looked 
upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was clear that shaving 
was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting the heard grow, (lint if any one considers this argument 
calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) hying, chealing Muftis nko 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ‘ some Qazls ’ 
of Persia had shaved their beards. But 1 he words ka-ma ijaj^alu ba^'J 1 
’ 1-quzat * (as some Qazls have done), which occur in this tradition, are 
based upon a corrupt reading, and should be ka-ma yaf^a’u ba , '5 u l-susal 
{as some wicked men have done) . . . 

“ The ringing of bells as in use with the Ch rid ians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and 1 . . . and other childish playthings of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The words Kafr shdyi i shnd, or ‘ heresy became 
common’, express the Tarikk_ (980). Ten ox twelve years after the 
commencement of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches 
like Mlrza Jam, chief of Tattali, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on paper as follows : — ' I, such a one, son of such a one, have 
willingly ancl cheerfully renounced and rejected the Islam in all its phases, 
whether low or high, as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, ancl have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifice to him my property and life, my honour and religion.’ And 
these papers — there could be no more effective, letters of damnation — 
were handed over to the Mujtakid (AhuT-Fa?l) of the newCreed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
parted asunder, ancl earth might have opened her abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

“ In opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
in tbe vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ton forms which God Almighty had once assumed. 

“ r God is indeed Almighty — but not what they say.’ 

“ The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, aud that a 
man, if ho possesses one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known, for tbeir 

1 The text lias o balbal&ji (?) cunabula- B.j hih lebushg&h-i i sh&nusl, which ldo 

not understand. 


13 
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excellence in even' department, and proverbial as court poets, 1 used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into tlieir own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

“Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass. 2 

A clog runs about infront of the home ; don’t make him a messmate. 

The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen 3 was no longer 
considered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man 
was the sperma <j cn ilalc , which was the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should 
necessitate ablution ; it would be far better, if people would first bathe, 
and then have connexion. 

'‘Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
fox the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
feast. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays. 4 
Such feasts were called Ash-i hay at , food of life. 5 

“ The flesh of a wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such meat. 

“ It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at 
the time of prayer -was made obligatory. 6 . . . 

“ The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mu] la Mubarak, a 
worthy disciple of Shavldi Abu ’.1-Pazl wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule, our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty lilted, 
such productions, and promoted the authors. 

'• The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era wasintroduced, 
of which the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Niscib' 1 ’s-sibiydn. 7 Fourteen festivals also were 

1 Fayzi. 

s I.e., that yon ate a dog. 

3 According to the law, bathing is required after jimaS and ihtilam. 

* For the poor. 

1 Provisions for the life to come. 

5 The Muhammadan law enjoins Muslims to go to the Mosques simply dressed. Silk 
is forbidden. Muhammadans disapprove of our “ Sunday dresses ” and pewage. 

1 7ide p. 43, note i. 
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introduced, corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts 
of the Musalinans, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people 1 * used to 
go to it. The new era was called Tdrlkh-i Halil, or ‘ Divine Era On 
copper coins and gold muhrs, the era of the Millennium 3 was used, as 
indicating that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last, 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Beading and learning Arabic, 
was looked upon as a crime ; and Muhammadan law. tire exegesis of the 
Qur t an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, were con- 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, 
medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, were cultivated and 
thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language, as the , c, ^ , and 1 •, were avoided. Thus for 

AJU-m < h~iW“ 7?«/q people wrote Abdullah ; and for Afoidi. 

AhadT , etc. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from the 
Shahnama, which EirdawsI gives as part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at court — 

Prom eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate ! Fie upon Fate ! 

“Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
calumny, as the verses from the . . ., 3 in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

“In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, 
whether special or general, as the prophofship, the harmony of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Buryat, Takllf, and Talcum , 4 the details of 
the day of resurrection and judgment — all were doubted and ridiculed. 


1 The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

3 That is, tiie word alf (one thousand) was put on the coins. From this passage 
it would appear that coins with alf on it (vide Marsden,p. 509) were struck about 091. 

i The word in the text is Sujariile ('/). In an engagement Muhammad lost two of 
his teeth. 

1 Ruyal, or didar-i llahCdai jannaf , the actual seeing of Gad in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunnis, The ShKahs say there will he no actual seeing. 

Taklif. A man is called m.u’kallafbi-hh-shart, bound by the law, Jirst, if he belong to 
the Islam ; secondly, if ho have Saql or a sound mind ; thirdly, if he have reached bulncjh, 
i, c., if ho be of age. 

Taiswin means existence between two non-existences (Satlamayn,). Thus a present 
event stands between a- past and a future non-existence. This, the Islam says, is the case 
with the world, which will come to an end. But Altbnx denied it, as he did not believe 
in a day of judgment-. 
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And if anyone did object to this, mode of arguing, liis answer was not 
accented. Rut it is well known how little chance a man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has 
the power of life and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is 
a sine qua non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen if you bring the Qur ft an and the Tradition, 

Can only be replied to by nut replying to him. 

“ Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perha] s 
‘discussions ’ is not the correct name : we should call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamation. People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, 
as if they were so many presents. ThusLatlf Kliwaja. who came from a 
noble family in Turldstan, made a frivolous remark oil a passage in 
Tirmizi’s ShatnaHl, 1 and asked how in all the world the neck of the Prophet 
could he compared to the neck of an idol. Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel . 2 Some again expressed their astonishment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Prophet thought her agreeable, etc, . . . 
At night, when there were social assemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiers to sit down as ‘ The Forty ’, 3 and every one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, they said, ‘ You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as wo only settle things which appeal to mail’s reason.’ But it is 
impossible fox me to relate the blasphemous remarks which they made 
about the Sahdbah , when historical books happened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khnlifahs, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of Biffin . 4 etc, — would that I were 


1 Tho book of the famous MukudJifs (Collector of Traditions) Tirmizf, which contains 

all Traditions regarding the figure anrl looks of tho prophet. The word idol is expressive 
of great beauty; hut the courtiers laughed at the phrase as unsuited to Muhammad, 
who had abolished idols. 

3 This refers to the charge of adultery brought against <T Ayisha Muhammad's favourite 
wife. The whole story will he found in Sale’s QurVoi, Sur. 24, p. 288. 

3 The Ohihil lemdn, or 40 Abduls. After the death of Muhammad, the last of the 
long series of prophets, the earth complained to God, that henceforth she would no longer 
he honoured by prophets walking on her surface. God promised her that there should 
always be on earth forty (according to some, seveniy-Uao ) holy men, Abdals, for whose 
sake He would let tho earth remain. Tho chief of the Eorty is called Ghuu'S. 

1 Fadak is a village not far from Maltlcah, which Eatimah claimed as her own ; hut 
Abu Bakr would not lot her have it. S iff in is a place near the Euphrates, where a battle 
took placo between CAli and MuSfcwiyab. 

Both affairs form, oven now-a-days, subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and ShiCahs, 
Hence the author of the Dabistan lias also made use of them in his Dialogues. The reader 
will find more particulars in the notes to the English translation of the Dabistan. 
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deaf ! Tlie ShiMihs, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were 
defeated : the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a new order was given, and a new aspersion or a new doubt came up ; 
and IJis Majesty saw in the discomfiture of one party a proof for his own 
infallibility, entirely forgetful of the proverb. ‘ Who slanders others, 
slanders himself. 5 . . . The ignorant vulgar had nothing on their tongues 
but 1 Allah u Alcbar \ and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, as a daily religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, 
at this time, composed a qitSa of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 
Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 

1 This year the emperor has claimed prophetship, 

Next year, if God will, he will be god. 5 

“ At the new year’s day feasts. His Majesty forced many of the 
'JUlamas and the pious, nay even the Qazis and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . . And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, 
especially Fayzi, called out, ‘ Here is a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers ! 3 On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries (a day called Sharaf u ’ sh-sltaraf. , and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new 
j agues, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in proportion of the tribute they had brought. 3 

“In this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar's aunt] and Salima Sultan 
Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Shah Abu 
Turab also, and iHimad Khan of Gujrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with them, which had to he transported 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu Turab, an 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar — though it is difficult to 
guess the motive — went four kos to meet it, and the grandees ivere 
ordered to carry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it was brought 
to town. 33 

[p. 312.] 

" In this year, Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Blr Bar, £ Just as there are interpolations in your holy books,, 
so there are many in ours (QuHan) ; hence it is impossible to trust 
either. 3 

“ Borne shameless and ih-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
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at the approaching close of the Millenium, he did not make use of the 
sword, ‘ the most convincing proof,’ an Bliali Tsma'ul of Persia had done. 
But His Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if Ills Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little, money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

“ The following ItubaH of Nasir-i Khusraw was often quoted at court— 
I see in 992 tuo conjunctions. 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

{ ’ At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Raja 
Bhagawan said, ’ I would willingly believe that Hindus and Muaalmaua 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that I may believe.’ His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. But the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith was continued. The Tankli was found in the words 
Ihdds-i bid^at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

“ During those days also the public prayers and the azdn , which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahmi, Muhammad, Mustafa, etc,, became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after some time, th ose courtiers 
who had such names, changed them ; and names as Ydr Muhammad , 
Muhammad Khan , were altered to Rah mat. To call such ill-starred 
wretches by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, 
and there was not only room for improvement by altering their names, 
but it was even necessary to change them, according to the proverb, £ It 
is wrong to put fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

t! And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even spare their family tombs— May God 
forsake these wretches ! ” 

[p. 315.] 

“ In Rabi^ u ’s-sdm 990, Mir Hath' 1 Tlah came from the Dakhin (vide 
above, x>. 34). ... As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyas” 
’d-Dln Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overs trie t in religious matters. 
His Majesty thought that Fath u ’Hah would only he too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fatly’ ’Hah was such, a staunch ShHah, and at 
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the same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give up a jot of the 
tittles of bigoted Shiism. Even in the state hall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his ShFah prayers — a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the 
bigots ; but lie connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. Once 
the emperor in Fath” ’Hub's presence, 1 said to Blr Bar, ‘ I really wonder 
how any one in his senses can believe that a man, w hose body has a certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, 
there have 90,000 conversations with God, and yet on his return find his 
bed still warm ? ’ So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. ' Why,’ 
said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, ' it is really impossible for me to lift 
up the other .foot ! What silly stories men will believe.’ And that 
wretch (Blr Bar) and some other wretches — whose names be for gotten — 
said, 1 Yea, we believe ! Yea, we trust ! ’ This great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath" ’Huh— His Majesty had 
been every moment looking at him, because lie wanted him to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer — looked straight before himself, and did 
not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Buda,onI mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 110. It is nof quite certain whether 
the translations were made from Sanscrit or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Bada,onI clearly states that for some translations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as the 
Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, because 
Akbar himself (vide p. Ill, note 2) translated passages to Hacpb Khan. 
Abu T-FaH also states that he was assisted by Pandits when muting the 
fourth hook of the A* in. Compare Sir IT. Elliott’s Index to the Historians 
of India, p. 259. 

[p. 321. J 

“ In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun ; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on. every one 

1 As Path* ’llali was a good mechanic, Akbar thought that by referring to the weight 
of a mart, and fcha following experiment with his fpot, he woufd induce hath 0 hah to« 
make a remark on the Prophets ascension (mrVraj). 
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who acterl against the command. Many a family was mined. During 
the time of thebe fuAs, Elis Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as 
a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of meat altogether. 

“ A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day. in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; lie 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practices connected with sun-worship. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the hand to play 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms wore changed 
into store rooms, or given, to Hindu Ohaukldars. For the word jamd^at 
(jiublic prayer), His Majesty used the term jimefi (copulation), and for 
haipja 1 ala, he said if dial a lalala. 

“ The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

. &\ 324 -J . 

“ lu the same year (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Khayr-'pura and the other Dharmpura. Some of AbiTl-Fazl’a people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding 
the poor. As an immense number of Jogls also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Joglpura, His 
Majesty also called some of the Jogls, and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse, truths ; their articles of faith ; their 
occupations; the influence of pensiveness; their several practices and 
usages ; the power of being absent from the body ; or into alchemy, 
physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once a year also dining a night called SwraL a great meeting was 
held of all Jogls of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogls, who promised him that he should live three and four 
times as long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believed it, and con- 
necting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found proofs 

1 Hai/ya ^ala, for u hayya Caf'j ’s-salilh ” [the magf form of set/af], “Come quirk to the 
prayer,” ia a phrase which occurs in the Azan, Talala talalci is a phrase used by drunkards, 
in the height of mirth, 
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for t lie longevity of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, and 
that the cycle of Saturn 1 was at hand, with which a new c \ cle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of mankind would again 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy books that 
men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sanscrit 
books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years '. and in 
Thibet there were even now a class of Lamas, or Mongolian devotee-., 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and more. For 
this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these Lamas, 
limited the time he spent in the harem, curtailed his food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the crown of 
his head, and let the hairs at tire sides grow, because he believed that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out hv the crown 
(which is the tenth opening 2 of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

“ His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Tairhld-i Ildhi , or 
‘ Divine Monotheism ’. 

“ He also called, according to the manner of the Jogia, a number of 
special disciples Chelas (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and 
drink, before they had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor ; 
and every evening there was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all sorts of people, men and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. No sooner had His 
Majesty finished saying the 1,001 names of the ‘ Greater Luminary’, 
and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd prostrated 
themselves. Cheatiug, thieving Brahmins collected another set of 1,001 

1 Zubvl, in Persian Kagwan, Saturn. This planet is looked upon as the fountain of 
wisdom. Nijaim says sawad-i safmu ba-kayiodn stipurd, “ He (Muhammad) gave Saturn 
the power of writing.” Anwar Suhayli, in praise of some physician, Zuftal sk&gml-i 
ii ilar nuqta-daal , “Saturn m wisdom is his pupil,” Hence the famous astronomer 
AhfiT-Qasim has the laqab (title) of Ghrilam-i Zuhal Besides, there «tc several cycles 
of years, over which each of the seven planets reigns. The first cycle was that of Saturn, 
during which the ages of men were long. The last cycle is that of the moon, during which 
people do not attain, a very old age. It existed already at the time of Hafiz, who 
says. In cM xhorlst lei dar dawr-i qairiar mtbinim, “ What misfortune is this 'which we 
witness in the cycle of the moon ? 11 

2 J' r i<fa my text edition, fourth hook, p. S, L 9, 
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names of ‘ His MujeMy the Pun and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Ram Ki.dm and other infidel kings ; and though Lord 
of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the people 
of our planet, in order to Hatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses, 
said to have been taken from the savings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honour Brahmins and cows., and govern the earth witli justice. They 
also wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed every word of it. 

•• In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qullatayn 1 of the Sliafi'us and Shiahs were compared . 
The fluid quantum of the ILtnafls was greater than that of the others. 

“His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the ShHahs, when tire Hindustanis, without exception, went to the 
Sunni side, and the Persians to the ShHah side.” 

[p. 336.] 

” During this year [992], Mulla Ilahdad of Amrohab and Mulla Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor ; for they had been 
appointed to sndrshipk in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Ilazdr Shm $ or ‘ The 
Thousand Hays which contained 1,000 qit/fis in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor's accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. If, p. 338.] 

“ They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow 
the new religion. Instead of the usual tree, 1 2 His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘ Allah “ 
AT&ar 1 was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
with dice, and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everything 
else admitted which is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was even 

1 Qullalayn, two large jars containing 1,200 rat)-i 'raql (<Jiraqi pounds) of water. 
According to the ShKahs and the ShafiSi sect, water does not become najia , or soiled, 
from its being used, proyided the quantity of water weigh not less than 1,200 rati , or tho 
cube of 3^ spans. Hanlfah fixed (10 ^L-S), 2 just deep enough that tho hand, in passing 
over it, do nob touch the bottom. The experiment which Aklmr made had for its object 
to throw blame on the Hanafi gunnis. 

2 Heads of sects give their pupils frees, not of genealogy, but of diraiipleship as, 
Ahmad, disciple of 9 All, disciple of Mu 9m, disciple of Bay&eld, etc,, ending with their 
own name and the name of that disciple to whom tho tree ( shajara ) is given. 



built at Court, and money from the exchequer Anns lent to the players on 
interest (vide Second book, A^ln lb). Interest and shalnl (money given 
at the end ot the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisfactory things. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not 
to marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with 
Sfddiqa 1 was totally disapproved of. But \> liy should I mention other 
blasphemies ? — May the attention which any one pays to them run 
nw 'ay like quicksilver — really I do not know v hat human ears cannot 
bear to hoar ! 

“ The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were 
cited as a reason why people should not believe the words of the prophets. 
So especially in the case of David 2 and the story of Uriah. And if any 
one dared to differ from the belief of these men. he was looked upon as 
fit to be killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called a lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 
’ What people sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became 
notorious in the whole world as the greatest heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and ‘ the infallible ’ authority got the nickname of Abii-jahl A 
Yes. ‘ If the king is bad, the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly 
matters was placed before religious concerns ; but of all tilings, these 
innovations nere the most important, and everything else was accessory. 

“ In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion. His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bazars, which are held on 
Yew Year’s day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money ; 
and the important affairs of harem people, marriage-contracts, and 
betrothals of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

“ The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 

1 Sidtllqti is the title of gAyisha, the daughter of Abu Bakr. “ hhe was six years old, 
when she was engaged to Muhammad, who was then fifty yeais old. The actual marriage 
took place wltcn she was nine years old. ‘ I sat,' she relates, 1 with other girls in a swing, 
■when my mother called me. "J went to her, not knowing what she wanted. She took 
my hand and led me to the door of the house. I now guessed what she wished to do with 
me ; my heart throbbed, hut I booh got again composed. I washed my face and my head, 
and was taken inside, where several women were assembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, they handed me over to the Pi opbet,’ As she was 
so young, she f ook her toys to the house of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her so much, 
that even in the mosque, at the time of the service, he put. his head under her veil and 
caressed her, and played with her hair{ThaCte5n Tafsir 3, ISO) ; and he told the faithful 
that she would be his wife in Paradise.” Prom Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, III, p, 62. 

2 David counts as a prophet. The book revealed to him is the wdnir, or the Psalms, 

3 Properly father of ignorance, Badfi.onl toeans Abu ’i-Pad, which name signifies 
father of wisdom. Besides, A,bii 'l-Pad had thetifhs ftaMicdhlti) SAUmni, the most learned, 
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and though His AlajeMy did everything to got this out of their heads, lie 
acted very differently in the ease of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belongs 
half the army and half the land. Neither tlie Hindustanis nor the Moghuls 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves, 
llut if otheis than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any 
sacrifice. This Majesty reproved or punished them, hor their honour and 
zeal he did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views 
or not. - ’ 

[p- 340.] 

“ In this year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. Attcr burying him, they laid down a new 
rule, They put a grate over Iris grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.” 

During the month of Flafar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusuf-za,Ts . Bada,oni says (p. 350) : 

“ Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. "Bar Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had 
done during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan. 1 and Khwaja 5 Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and Mulla Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words as Khwaja ‘l Arab hayf 2 
express the Tarlldi of the defeat, by one less. Halclm Abu 5 h Pa/d and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th Babl'u 1 1-awwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak. . . . But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of BIr Bar. He said, ‘ Alas ! they could not even get 
his body ont of the pass, that it might have been burned ’ ; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Blr Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should be cleansed by fire.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] 

,c No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness; bait in all obhpr cases the rule was, 1 One God, and one wife.’ Women, 

1 Vide List of grandees, Text edition of the A 'in, p, 227, No. 220, where for Hnsayn 

read Hamn. In the MSS. of the AMn ho is called or My MS. of the Tabaqat 

reads fcjUp sj&PataTil Afghan, and calls him a Hazard The edition of Bacla.oiu lms wropg 
fjif- His biography is not given in the Ma^amr* 'l-wnara. 

2 The letters give 903 ; hence one more =994. 



on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re- marry, 
they might do so, though this was 1 against the ideas of the Hindus. A 
Hindu girl, whose husband hud died before the marriage was consum- 
mated, should not be burnt. If. however, the Hindus thought this a 
hardship, they should not be prevented (from burning die girl) ; but 
then a Hindu widow should take the girl ... 2 

“ Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say 'Allah* Akbnr ’, 
and the other should respond L J all' 1 JaUnhi-Ji u ’. These formulas were 
to take the place of our salfim. and the answer to the snlam. The beginning 
of counting Hindu months should be the 28th day. and not the 1 6th, 
because the latter was the invention and innovation of Bikraiuajlt. The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though farmans to that effect, as early as 
990, had been sent to Gujrafc and Bengal. 

“ Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided bj r learned Brahmins, and not by Musalnmn Qiisds. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths t-hey should put heated irons into 
the hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not ; or they should put the hands of the accused info hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface before an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shot off when the man jumped info tlie water, he was guilty. 

“ People should be buried with their heads towards the east and their 
feet towards the west. 3 His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 
position.” 

[p. 363.] 

“ In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy. The TarlJAi of this order is Fasad-ifazl (993) . . . 

“ On the 10th clay of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khan Khanan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahar, Hajlpux and Patna) ; and whilst they were drinking, His 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Barth, in order to test 
Man Singh, He said without reserve, * If Your Majesty mean by the 

1 The text has wav vol against the ideas of the Hindus {?). 

* The text of the whole passage is doubtful. The readings of the three MRS. which 
Mawlawi Agha Ahmad <;AIX had in editing BacUt.otu, give no sense, 

3 This was an insult, because the Muhammadans in India, facie the west during prayer. 
Vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, far 1868, p. S6. 
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term of membership, willingness to bacrifi.ee one's life, I have given pretty 
clear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me ; but 
if the term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to 
sav so — but. besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.’ 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

i- During fhe month of Sujf.tr 990, Mirza Ffdad Beg Barlas managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, on some' pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as ShHahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Tdrll'h of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihc Vhanjar-i Ffdad, ‘ Hail, steel of Fulad,’ or by KJiulc-i 
saqarl, ' hellish hog ! ’ And really, when this dog of the age was in ids 
agony, I saw that his face looked j list like the head of a pig, 1 and others 
too witnessed it— 0 God ! we take refuge with Thee against the evil 
which may befall us ! His Majesty had Mirza Fiilad tied to the foot, of 
an elephant and dragged through the streets of Labor ; for when Hakim 
Abu-Fath, at the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirza, whether 
he had stabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had said, c If religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater 
one 2 than the Mulla.’ The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, ‘ This fellow is a scoundrel ; he must not be allowed to remain 
alive,’ and ordered his execution, though the people of the harem asked 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The 
Mulla outlived the Mirza three or four days. The ShDahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put 
a long nail into the anus, and plunged him several times into the river. 3 
After his burial, Shavkh Fayzl and Shavkh Abul-Fazl put guards over 
his grave ; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year His 
Majesty went to Kashmir, the people of Labor one night took the hideous 
corpse of the Mulla from the grave, and burned it.” 

[pp. 370, 376, 380.] 

“ In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu jvoman wished to l>e burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not he forced. Circumcision was 

1 Sunnis assort that this transfiguration into an animal (maskk) happens very often 
to ShKohs, because they revile the SaJ<abuk. hav/T, according to Badfi,onj, looted and 
barked like a dog, -when dying. Another thing which the Sunnis all over India quote as 
a great proof of the correctness of their viashab, is that ho ShWah can ever become a- 
lidjlz, i.e., no Shi?ah can commit the Qoran to memory. 

* Either Akbar or Abu ’l-hazl. 

* This was done to clean the intestines of faeces, which were thrown into the river 
from which the Sunnis got their water. 
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forbidden before, tlie age of twelve, and was then fo be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher. he was to 
lose liis band, or if lie belonged to the butcher's relations, the finger* 
■which he treed in eating. 

“ In 1000, the custom of shaving off the heard was introduced,” 

“ In 1002, special orders were given to the fojhi'rik to carry out Akbar's 
commands. They will be found in the Third book of the A^n, A*~h ~j. 
The following are new : — 

*' If any of the darsciniipja 1 disciples died, whether man or woman, 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck 
of the corpse, and throw it into the riveT, and then, they should take out 
the corpse, and burn it ;it a place where no water was. But this order is 
based upon a fundamental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but which 
I cannot here mention. 

“ If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, 
whether veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her 
husband, she should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there 
what she liked.” 

CP- 391.] 

“ At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to 
pay their price. Hindus who, when young, hail from pressure become 
Musalinans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man 
should be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
from him by force, and bo given back to her family. People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

“ In this year Acaam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharif s, 3 and throwing away the 
blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijda and following all 
other rules of discipleshxp ; he cut ofE his beard, and was very forward at 
social meetings and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith 


1 lYom darsren, for which vide p. 3 05. 
s this is the. title of the rulere, of Makfcah. 
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from tlie Beverend Maxtor Abu '1-Fazl. and got Ghazlpiir and Hajlpur 
as jagir. " 

[P- W4.1 

‘‘During the Muharram of 1004, 8ndr Jalian, mufti of the empire, 
who had been promoted to a eommandersliip of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons ; and having 
taken the Hint? 1 1 of the new religion, he ran into the net. like a fish, and 
got his HazdrTskip. He even asked His .Majesty what he was to do with 
his beard, when ho was tohl to Jet it he. On the same day, Mullfi Tar {I of 
Shushtar - joined, who looks upon himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is just now engaged in rendering the Shalmama into prose, according 
to the wishes of the emperor, using the phrase jail"’ ^acmntii-]i u ic" ^ azz " 
s]ianu-h H ? wherever the, word Sum occurs. Among others that joined were 
Hhaykhzada Gosala Khan of Baninas ; Media Shah Muhammad of 
Shaliabad 4 ; and Sufi Ahmad, who claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muhammad Ghaws. They all accepted the four degrees of faith, 
and received appointments as Commanders from One Hundred Lo Five 
Hundred, gave up their hoards agreeably to the rules, and thus looked 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mu-tarash-i chand, or ‘ several 
shavers’, express the torikJi of this event ( 1004 ). The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan, 5 or like those who are" 
dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to them * My dear little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, bat 
the Islam will stiJI remain on your neck This Ahmad, 1 the little Sufi, ’ 
is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect successor, 
of Shavkh Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the- ago, lie had come to India and the Sbaykh had 
frequently told him to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 
error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case.” 

So far, Bada,onT. We have, therefore, the following list of members 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Blr Bar, they are all Muham- 
madans ; but to judge from Bada, pin’s remarks, the number of those that 
took the Shasl must have been much larger. 

1. Abu T-Farf. 

2. Fayzl, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 


’ jS hast, which lws been explained on p. 174, also means a fish, kooh 

2 Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, No. 352. 

3 Because Muhamitiadans use such phrases after the name of God, 
1 Vide p. 112, note 3. 

* That is. Over-zealous. 
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3. Rhaykh Mubarak, of Niigor. their father. 

■1. •Ta'-far Beg Asaf Khan, of Qazwlu. a historian and poet. 

5. Qasim-i Kahl, a poet. 

6. Abd 11 ’s-Samad, Akhor'a court-painter : also a poet. 

7. A^zam Khan Koka, after his return from Makkah. 

8. Mukhl Shall Muhammad of Shah a had, a historian. 

9. Sufi Ahmad. 

10 to 12. Sadr Jalian, the crown-lawyer. and his two sons. 

13. Jllr Sharif of Aiunl, Akhar’a apostle for Bengal. 

11. Sultan Khwaja. a sadr. 

15. Mirza Jani, cliief of Thathah. 

10. TaqI of filmstar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shaykhzada Gosala of Banaras. 

18. Blr Bar. 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the A^in ; the others are mentioned in the 
above extracts from Badaonl. The literary element is well represented 
in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaonl possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hinduism 
and the Fireworship of the Par As, This value does not. attach to the 
scattered remarks in the A^Tn, nor to the longer article in the Dabistau. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaonl, it will only he 
necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akhar's birth. 

[Dabistau, p. 390. 1 ] 

“ Khwaja Mas'md, son of Khwaja Mahmud, son of Khwaja Murslrid' 1 - 
5 1-Haqq , who was a gifted Sahib-i lull, 2 said to the writer of this book, 
“ My father related, he hadheaid from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘ reveals himself I did not know, whether that 
august personage had appeared, or would appear, till, at last, one night 
I saw that event, and when I awoke, I suddenly arrived at that place, 
where the blessed 2 Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of 
Rajab of the year 949, the lord Jalfd 11 ’d-Din Akbar, the august son of 
Humayun Padishah and Hamlda Bank Begum.” 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. 172, note 2. These 
two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into- which the author 

1 Vide. 4lao Sh^a and Tral/eVs English fcmnslstfcloil of the Hobistan, III, p. 49. 

2 Vide p. 171, note 2. 
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of the Ddbist.m 3ms divided bis article on the “ Divine "Faith The 
hccoud chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts fiom Badii,onI, 
v, liieh are rather cotij ectundjy tendered in Shea's Translation. The 
third chanter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars. 1 The last, 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A* in. 

p. 430. ‘‘ His Majesty also sent money to Iran, to bring to India a 
wise ZoroaMrian of the name of Ardsher.” 2 

p. 412- Abu '1-Fazl wrote,, as a counierpm t to his commentary on the 
Ayat u 1 -lair si (p. 177), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
(vide p. Ill) of two jttz. 

p. 413. " When Sultan Khwaja. 3 who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped His Majesty would 
vat hare him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave 
with a peculiar lamp , and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

" Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; but so should also a Musahndn woman , who had fallen 
in love with a Hindu, be prevented from joining Hinduism.” 4 * * 

p. 414. “I heard from Malla Tarson of Badakhshan, who was a 
Hanafi by sect, that once during the year 1038 lie had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ‘ One of my companions,’ he 
said, 1 declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Bepresentative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘ If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.’’ 

p. 43J. “In Multan, I saw S7u7h Suldm u ’llah, who has renounced 
the world, and is a niuwnhhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
with Jala! 11 ’cl-Dln Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, 1 ITad I 

1 The author of the Dabistiin gives much prominence to the idea that the power 
and success of the Tatars was in home way myntri iously connected with their aim and 
staT worship, and that their conversion to the Islam was looked upon as the beginning 
ol their decline. It looks as if the writer wished to connect this idea with Akhar’s successes 
and sun worship. 

a Regarding this Ardsher, vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 18GK, p. 14. Akl^u-’s 
fire temple was in the Harem. 

3 Tick above, p, 214, 

1 The words in italics are not in BadS.onI, The object of ihe order was evidently 

to prevent a woman from doing nhat she liked ; for, according to the Muhammadans, 

women are looked upon an i laqij' 1 'l-Saql. 
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formerly possessed the knowledge which I now have, i would never have 
chosen a wife for myself : for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my age as sisters, and on girls as daughters.' A friend of mine 
said, he had heard Nawab ^Abd u 1-IIasau called Lashkar Khan of 
Masli, had, report the same as having heen said by Akbar. 

Salami 1 ’lla.li also said that God's Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, 1 0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other 
living animals.’ 

“ A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his 
sendee people of all classes, 1 Jews, Persians, Turauls, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), who 
used to dethrone their kings. lienee Shah ? Abbas, son of Sultan Khuda- 
banda-yi Safawl, imitated the practice of Akbar, and favoured the 
Gurjls (Georgians). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those whom he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the AJin which refer to Akbar ’s religious views are 
the following : — p. Ill ; 11 ; 50 ; 51 ; 5f> ; 59 GO ; 61, 11. 20 to 21 ; 
ATln 26, p. 64 ; p. 96, notes 3 and 4, the Sanscrit names being very likely 
those which were alluded to by Bada,onI, vide above p. 189, 1. 19 ; p. 103, 
note 3 ; p. 110, note 1 ; 111-113 ; p. 115. 1. 4, because the “ making of 
likenesses ” is as much forbidden by r the Islam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; ATln 72, p. 162 ; 168 ; AGi) 77, p. 162 ; AMn 81, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, AT Ins 18, 19, 22-5 ; in the Third Book, end of ATm 1 
(Tarllch Ilahi) ; ATlns 2, 5, 9. 10 ; and lastly, the greater part, of the 
Fifth Book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Ak bar's religious view's do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the A^in 
had been completed. Bada,om’s history ends with a.h. 1004, or a.d, 
1595 ; but hi° remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir in Iris 
“ Memoirs ”, are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up alter 1596, Akbar, in 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peculiarities of his monotheistic ParsMIinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 
1 Vide tho notes of AJTnSO of the Second Boot'. 
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'■ repented ’’ on his death- bed, D most untrustworthy, ns every other 
pai+i<*ulnr of that narrative. 1 

With Akhar's death, 2 the Divine Faith died out. Akhar, solely 
relyiny on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the influence which his .spirit of toleration exert ed, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219, had died before 
Akhar ; such as were still alive, as .Sharif of Amul t ook again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir. 2 As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, Akhar'? spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry set in under Avrangzeb. But people still talked of the Divine 


1 The story of Akhai’s '* conversion ” is also repeated in Elphinst one’s Histoiy, 
second edition, p. <>31. The Mulla. whom Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is said 
to have called is Sadr Johan, who, as remarked above on p. 210 was a member of the 
Divine faith. This m itself is improliable. Besides, the Tuzuk-i Jahangir!, as published 
by Sayyjd Aina, id, says nothing about it. Hor does the Iqbaln.una, a poor production 
(though written in beautiful haul Persian), or Kiuitl Khan, allude to the conversion 
which, if it hud taken place, would certainly have been mentioned, Kduifi Khan especially 
would have mentioned it, because he says of Bada out. that he said and wrote about the 
religious views of the Emperor things which he should not have related (vide Khali Kbim, 
T, pi 10G). The silence of the author of the Dabistfin is still mote convincing, whilst the 
story of MullS Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his companion against Akbar (p. 22(1), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “ repent ”. To this we have to add that Jahangir, in his 
Memoirs, adopts a respectful phraseology when mentioning the sun, which he calls Eaziat 
Nayyir-i ASzam ; he also continued the Jjda, though offensive to pious Muhammadans, 
and Akhar's Solar Era, though it involved a loss to the revenue because for every 33 lunar 
years, tho state only received taxes for 32 solar yeais ; he allowed some Hindu customs 
at Court, atj the liiikki l vide above p. 193), and passed an order not to force Hindus to 
join the Mam ( Tv-:id\ p, 100). 

8 Akbar died on the ftkab-i Qhahuruhnmbih , 12?/j Jumiida 'l-ukhia 1014 A.H., which, 
according to note 3 of p. 180, is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, ns in Price, and all 
European Historians], the lull) October, 1(10.", old style'. Hence Akbar would have died 
in the night which followed the day on which be celebrated his sixty-tliird birthday if 
we adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 04, note 1. 

There is some confusion in the histories icgarding the oxaet day of Akbar’s death. 

The Padishithndina (vol. I, p. (id) says that Akbar died at the age of sixty-three (solar) 
years and emu day, in the niaht of the ChaMr&kambih (the night between" Tuesday and 
Wednesflay) of tho 12th J umiuhi '(■«&», corresponding to tho 2nd Abiin of Akbai’s 
Era, The and Kkiifi Klian (I, p. 235) give tho same ; the latter adds that Akbar 

died at midnight. 

Padivliahnama (p. 69) and Kh.tfl Khan (p, 246) fix the. juliis or accession, of 
Jahangir for Thursday, the 20th Jumiida 'litbhra, or the 10th AbSn, be, 8 days after 
Akbar's death. 

Muhammad Uadi, in his preface to the Tuzuk-i JahdngXri, says that Akbar died on the 
Shab-i Chaharsha mliih, 13 III Jumadg 'i-ukhrd ; and Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuznk 
refers tho Julus to Thursday, the eighth Jumada 'l-uMira ; but the word is often 
confounded in MSS. with ’ 

Again the Mitral, and Sharlf-i Irani in his lybcihmma, mention the Juli ia as having 
taken place on Thursday, the eleventh Jwnada 'l-ukkra. Lastly, the prefaces of the 
Farhang-i Jahangiri refer tho juliis to the third Thursday [the. twentieth clay] of Jmnada 
"l-rtioiml [a mistake for ol-iiAAral, corresponding to the roz-i Jchur, or the eleventh of Aban*. 

8 Vide Tuznk, p. 22, ~ 
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Faith in 1(513 or 1G18, ulien the author of the Dab h tan collected his 
notes on Akbarh relmion. 1 

o 


A? In 78. 

THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 

The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Khasu 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the hint -which aie daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Halqa elephants are mustered, according to their 
number. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bilikclu, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name 
oi each animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a different name. His Majesty knows to which section most of the 
elephants belong — ten elephants form a section of ten (duM,l), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
possession of His Majesty ; the price ; the quantity of food ; the age of 
the animal ; where it was born ; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time ; the elate when an elephant was made khasa ; its 
promotion in the lialqas ; the time when the tusks are cut ; how many 
times His Majesty has mounted it ; how many times it was brought for 
riding out ; the time of the last muster ; the condition of the keepers ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other elephants eight things are 
to be reported, vis., the change of its name (?) ; the repetition of it ; its 
price ; how it came into the possession of His Majesty ; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens ; its rank ; whether it has plain 
furniture or not ; which rank the Fawjdar has assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdar divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with him or whether he has to give some to other Fawjdars. 

Each day five laliwili (transferable) elephants are inspected by an 

1 Only ano of Akbnr’s innovations, the Stjda was formally abolished by Slitih jali an, 
“During the reigns of [Akbnr], and j annal-makant [.Jahangir], it was 

customary for courtiers on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving a present, to prostrate 
themselves, placing the forehead on the ground. . , . This custom had also obtained in 
antiquity, hut had been abolished by tho Islam. , . . When His Majesty [Shahjalmti] 
mounted the throne, ho directed his imperial care to the rrintradwl ion of the customs of 
the Islam, the striH observance of which hail died amiy, and turned his august zeal to re- 
building tho edifice of the law of tho Prophet, which had all hut decayed. Hence on the 
very day of his accession. His Majesty ordered that putting the forehead on the ground 
should he restricted to Clod, Mababat Khan, the Oomniander-feChief, objected at 
first, etc. His Majesty would not even allow the Zaimnbos, or hissing tho ground, and 
aubseq neatly introduced a fourth Taeibn [Attar had feed three, tide p. 166, L 8J. n 
Padishahncima, I, p. 110. 
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experienced man. Tlie following custom is observed : When new 
elephants arrive for the government, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants 
are called TalwiiTi elephants. When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the elephants are transferred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given away as a present to some deserving servant. Several kalqas 
are set apart for this purpose. The rank of the IchCtsa elephants formerly 
depended ou the number of times they had been inspected by His Majesty ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times Ilia Majesty 
has mounted them. In the Italqas, the, precedence of elephants is 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
JcMm elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past, themselves. After 
them come the Italqas. As they are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their value either 
enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. For this 
reason, many Fawjdars are anxious to complete their sets, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Eawjdar is found correct, some more are put in 
his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Eawjdars, whose 
elephants are found to he lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Eawjdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
A 7 aiue. 

Anti 79. 

THE MUSTER OE HORSES. 

They begin with the stables of forty ; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the Musa courier horses ; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Guts, Qisraqs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 
add the Bargir horses {vide p. 146, 1. 25 ; p. 143, 1. 10 from below, and 
AUn 54, p. 147), The place of the horses at the musters, is determined 
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by tlieir value, and in the ease of horses of the same value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. 
If horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least a 
complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled up during the musters ; or if not filled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhv stables. They are given away as 
presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bazar- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
musters, experienced officers fix the prices, which ate generally enhanced 
at the time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhra, have their value 
fixed in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees lor every ’'Iraqi, Mujannas 
{vide p. 147, note 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia ; two 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 

AAn 80. 

THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 

The beginning is made with country -bred camels, of which five qatdrs 
are daily inspected. Those r pan$adis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Darogha has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qat.ar of excellent Bu ghd is and Jammazas, 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jammazas, the G-hurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels, The commencement of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on wliicli day double tlie usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


A* in 81. 

THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the Dhvuli — an old festival of this country, on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship— several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People arc very fond of this custom. 


I'm 82. 

THE MUSTER OF MULES. 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
sis qatars are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays ; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays the elephants are mustered. 


Ann 83. 

THE PAGOSHT REGULATION. 1 

His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal, guards the stores, 


1 The object of this curious regulation was to determine the amount of the lines which 
Akbar could justly inflict on tire officers in charge of the animals belonging to the Court, 
if tho condition of the animals did not correspond to his expectations. Tho daily exlrn 
quanta of food supplied to the animals, had been fixed by minute rules (AHns 13, 51 , 62, 
67, 70), and the several Divroghas (storo-kcepers) entered into their roznamehas, or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each animal. These day-boolts were produced at the 
musters, and special officers measured the fatness of each animal, and compared it with 
the food it had been receiving since the last muster, as shown in the day-book. Akliar 
determined a maximum fatness (A), which corresponded to a maxim urn quantity of 
daily food, (a) Similarly, he determined a fatness (B), resulting from a daily quantity of 
food (6), though Abu '1-Fazl does not specify how this was done. Tho quantities A, B, etc,. 
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teaches equity, reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man. 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

IXis Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people, Ilia Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This is done by the PagosJit regulation. 
From time to time an experienced man is sent to the stables ol these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and measures their fatness and lean- 
ness. At the time of the musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness 
are first examined into, and reports are made accordingly. His Majesty 
then inspects the animals himself, and decreases or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the same time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had been lessened, proper account is taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteen classes. . . . 1 

For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Fawjdars, 
to mark, at the time of the musters of the hctlqas, one l/alqa which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the 
officers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
from the degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqa. 
If the Fawjdar works in concert with tho Darogha, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjadr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Darogha lor tho remaining part of the food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed by the condition of the whole halqa. In the horse 
stables the .grooms, water-carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In tho case of camels, the Darogha is fined the amount 

wore Mien divided into several fractions or degrees, as ~~ etc. Thus in the case- 

of elephants the maximum fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Pft-qo.il it means a quarter of flesh, and evidently expresses that the food a only produced 
£ A, insfioad of |*A. The name was then transferred to tiro regulation. 

We do not know how the mustering oillcors applied Alcbar’s rule, whether by measuring 
the oiroumferenoe of an animal or by weighing it, The rule may appear fanciful and 
unpractical ; but it shows how determined Alcbnr was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Dfiroghas, Hence the eaiefuhicss which be showed in assessing fines (A ft Ins 48, 57), in 
ordering frequent musters of animals and nfen, in reviving the regulations of branding 
animals as given by SAla^u ’d- Din KhiljT and Sher Shah, in fixing the perquisites, in 
paying cash for all supplies, in allowing voterintiry surgeons certain powers, etc. 

1 The text (p. 103, 1, 19) enumerates several fraction!?, or degrees of leanness, but they 
give no aenae. The confusion of the MSS. is duo to the want of interpunctuation. 
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of the grain, and the driver for the share of the grass. In the case of 
oxen used for carriages, the Darogha is fined for the part of the grass and 
the grain ; hut the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted. 


A i7 in 84 . 

ON ANIMAL EIGHTS. REGULATIONS NOR BETTING. 

Ilia Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
so that everything may be done with propriety and order. But as all 
men do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every ear is not fit to listen to wisdom. His Majesty holds social meetings 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism and conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superficial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by these gatherings to impure after the road of salvation. 1 

Deer “-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are khasa ; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first , those which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; secondly, such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly, such as 
fiercely attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the second, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
deer runs away, it is placed last ; and if it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be khasa. Betting on these fights is allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed 5 dams. Secondly , with fcho.se belonging to tlie princes. 
Eive khasa pair fight with each other, and afterwards, two khasa pair 
from His Majesty's hunting-ground ; then five other khasa pair. At the 
1 To join Akbaks Divine faith. 

P The text has ahu wlueh is the Persian name of the chiharti (H.J, the. ravine-door ” 
of Anglo-Indian sportsHien,~-P.] 
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same time two pair from the deer park of If is Majesty’s hunting-ground 
fight, and afterwards five khdsa deer engage with five deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fourteen khdsa pair engage with each other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of the prince, till the fight with the deer of the 
prince is finished. Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then Jchusa deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdly, with tire deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from liis nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and nil others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mai, 1 a water-bullalo, a cow, a 
quchqdr (lighting ram), a goat, and a cook, are given. Fights between 
cows 3 and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before the fighting commences, two Metso deer are brought in 
trimmed up, and arc set against two deer belonging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a commandeT of One 
Thousand. The betting on khdsa deer is eight muhrs, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhvs, if it be an A Ileal ; and four, if an 
Anin. As doer have not equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it to the arena. Such deer arc called Anin. Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Atkal. 
In case of Mals, the betting is five niuhrs ; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four ; for cows 2 and fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six niuhrs on a Midsa deer ; and 
with one of his own rank, 3 3| muhrs, if the bet is on an Atkal ; and three 
on an Anin ; and so also in the same proportion on Mals, water-buffaloes, 
and cocks ; but on cows, 4 fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred may Hot on a khdsa deer 50 rupees ; and with one of his 
own rank, 30 £ R. on an Atkal, and 25 R. on an Anin', on a Mai 3g niuhrs ; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3| M. ; and on all other animals, 11, M, 
A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed to bet 48 II, on a khdsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 R. on an Atkal ; and 24 R, on an Anin ; 


1 Mai, according to A 4 In 8 of ike second book, is the name for a Gujrat wrestler. 

[ s In text gao, whioh’in Persian is applied to the bull, cow, and bullock It is improbable 
that com were used for lighting. — P.] 

3 Or perhaps With his opponent in the set [mid). 

[ 4 See nolo 2 on previous page,] 
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on a Mai 3 3 M.~, on a water buffalo and cock, 21, M., and oil otlier animals 
as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is allowed to bet 44 72. on 
a hhasa deer ; with one of his own rank on an Athol 27-J 72. ; on an Ariln 
22 It. ; on a Mai 3 M. ; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a Ichasa deer ; with one of his own rank, 
25 R. on an A Ileal ; 20 R. on an Anin ; on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [30 72.] on a hhasa deer ; 
with one of liis own rank 2 } M. oil ail Athol, and 2 M. on an Awn ; on 
other animals, as the preceding. A commander of Four Hundred may- 
bet 34 R. on a hhasa deer ; with one of his own rank 211 R. on an Athal ; 
17 II. on an Anm ; on a Med 2f M. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2 M. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 M. A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30 R. on a hhasa, deer ; with one of his own rank, 18-| R. on an 
Athal ; 15 R. on an Anm ; 21 M. on a Mai ; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a hhasa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 R. on an Athal, 12 R, on an Anln, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 M. 
on a Ichasa deer ; witli one of his own rank 11 M. on an Athal ; 1 M . on an 
Ariin ; and on other animals as before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a IcMsa deer ; with one of his own rank 10 72. on an Athal ; 8 R. 
on an Anln ; 17 .72. on a Mai ; 1 J- M. on a water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 R. on a hhasa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 7 1 R. on an Athal ; 6 R. on a A win ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 R. on a 
IcMsa deer; 61 R. with one of his own rank on an Athal', 5 R. oil an 
Anm ; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 R. 
on a hhasa deer, and 5 It. on an Athal, with one of liis own rank ; 4 72. on 
an Anm ; on other animals as before. People who hold no mansabs, bet 
4 72. on a hhasa deer ; with one of their own rank, 21 - 72. on an Athal ; 
2 72. on an Anm ; 15 72. on a Mai ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
ail Anm. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer, A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mai fights, ia 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchf of tins 
department appoints half the number of door as Anlns, and the other 
half as Athols. He then writes the names of the Atkals on paper slips, 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The 
animal chosen has to fight with an Anln. As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced for that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, kotal and half hotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of Vhasa deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the hotal deer ; and the deficiency in the 
number of Icotals is made up from half Jcotah. One j>air of kotals also is 
brought to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually wild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior deer costs 2 M. ; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 R . ; a fat 
middling one, 12 R. ; Do. lean, 8 It. ; a third class fat one, 7 R . ; Do. thin, 
B 8. ; a fourth class fat one, 4 Tl. ; Do. lean, 2 to 21 R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows ; Khasa deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, J s. boiled Hour, -J-s. butter, and 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, Icotals , and 
fighting deer of the sets, get If s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All Ichasa, home-bred, 
hotal deer, and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one 
keeper. The fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two ; the 
single last one has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer 
which are given to people to have them fattened get If s. grain, and 1 d. 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four ; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to become jehasa. Some rlcer are also sent to other towns ; 
they get 1£- s. grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get 1 s. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s. and when one month is over, 1 J $ . 

In the deer park, Mansabdars, AhadTs, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer ; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for deer, in which now results are obtained. A large female gets 1\ s. 
grain, and | d. for grass. A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam for 
two months, which is reckoned as equivalent to 4 s, of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
4 d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
get weaned after two months, when they get | s, of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
24 s. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get J d. for grass, after 
which period they get \ d. for grass, 
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I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Ox else His Majesty thinks of God. and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


A*in 85. 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Regulations for house-building in general are necessary ; they arc 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent protection against cold and. rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is 
so necessary for worldly power. 

Everywhere also Sard, is have been built, which arc the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men. 


A^ln 86. 

THE PRICES OE BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC. 

Many people are desirous of building houses ; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 
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Red sandstone costs 3 d. per man. It is obtainable in tlie Ii ills of 
Fatkpur SlkrT, His Majesty’s residence, ancl may be broken from the rooks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Man I [the great painter of the Sassauides]. Pieces of red sandstone 
(satig-i guliilci), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the 
phan. which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 
3 gaz long, 2 \g. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, 
and has a value of 250 d., i.e. at the rate of 1 d. Hi,?, pet man. 

Bricks 1 are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sers, and cost 30 d. per thousand. The second class cost 24 d., and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

TToorZ. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. Sisa u , 2 unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 Ilcihi gaz long, and 8 Tassiij 
broad and high, costs 15 d. Gj. But if the height be only 5 or 6 T., 
11 d. 101 j. Hbher sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Ndzhii, 
called in Hindi Julli? A beam, 10 2’. broad and high, costs per gaz 
5 d. 13,| j. ■ and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs 
per gaz 5 d. 3| -j. 3. Dasang (?), callodin Hindi Kan ' 1 ; a beam 3 r Jt\ broad, 
and 4 gaz long, costs 5 d. 171 y. 4. Ber , E 1 T. broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
5 d. 17f/. ; so also Tut, or Mulberry. 5. MugMldn (Babul), of the same 
cubic contents as No. 4, 5 d. 2j. 6. Bus, size as before, 10 d. ij. 7 , 'Daydl, 
same size, first quality 8 d. 22-J j. ; second quality, 8 d. 6 }j. 8. Balcayin, 
same size, 5 d. 2 j. 

Gaj-i shinn, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahlrah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 R. par three mans ; but if any one 
sends his Own carriers, only 1 d. QalM-gi sangm , per man 5 d. 5 j. Sadafl 
5 d. Chibia, or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of Icangur, 
a kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 2.; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Turan. tinned ; large ones, 8 cl. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d . Indian do., tinned, 5 } d . ; plain ones, 4 d. 12 j. 

Gtd-mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser „ Dinarin nails, 

p JChisht in text. In modem Fowian this -word means a sun-dried brick as opposed 
to iijur, a kiln- burnt brick. — P.] 
p Tn Platt’s also. — P. | 

3 This word is spelt C'hidh in A 4 In 00, No. 59. 
r» Kan.— P.J 

5 “The Ber was in'great request in Akbar’s time as a building timber, hut is now little 
used, except tor kingposts ancl tiebeams, as the direct cohesion of its iibres is equal to 
that of Salwood.” Bal four's Timber Ttces of India. 
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5 d p >r s^r. Goya , or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one liundred ; 
second quality, 5 d. : smallest, 4 d. 

Screws and runs, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d. 
p'Y ser ; plain, 4 d. 

"Rings, tinned, 6 d. per sei ; ]>lain, 4 d. 

Khapiel, or Ides. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of bouses, ab a piolection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones. 80 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 80 d. for ten. 

Qulba, or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

lids, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces ; second quality, 12 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind is 
sold at 8 Ashrajls [muhrs] per piece. They are used for making thrones. 1 
Eamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Fatal, is made of the reed 
which is used for qalams (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, 1 1, d. per square gaz ; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes 
they sell patal at 2d. for pieces 2 gaz long, and 11 y. broad. Sirlci is 
made of very tine qalam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of 1 ) d. per pair, 1] g. long, and 10 giriJis broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adorned with it. 

Kkas 2 is the sweet-sinelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Price 1] R. per man. 

Kah-i chappar 3 (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Hindi pula, per scr from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kah-i dabh, straw, etc., which is put on roofs, 4 il. for a load of 2 mans. 

Miinj, the hark of qalam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

Safi 4 is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckets, etc., 3 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Sirlsli-i hdhl, or Teed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Jjuk is the flower-hunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
gaV'i, Price, 1 R. per man. 

P ?— P.J ~~~~ ‘ ' 

L 2 Or Hindi Ichas-Mias.—B,} 

[•' B'or chJiappar, H, — P.J 
I 1 San, H., hemp, flax ? — P.J 
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Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gil-i 
surkli , or red ekiy, called in Hindi, geru, 1 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwali,ar, 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 R. for 1} s. or one pane for 4 d. 


A*-7n 87. 

ON THE WAGE OF LABOURERS. 

Gilkdrs (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d. ; second class, 6 d . ; 
third class, 5 cl. 

Sang-iardsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 e. for each gaz ; one 
who does plain work, 5 d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 j. 

Carpenters, fust class, 7 d. ; second do., G d. ; third do., 4 d. ; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1 cl. 17 j. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 6j. ; third class do,, 21 j. 

Pinjara-sdz (lattice worker and wicker worker). First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices he dodecagonal, 
24 d. for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d. ; 
when hexagonal, 18 d. ; when ja^fan [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being vertical, the other horizontal], 10 d. ; when shalrunji [or square 
fields, as on a chess board], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondly, -when the work is ghai/r-wasli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), lor first class work, 
48 d. per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arra-kash (one who saws beams). For job-work, -per square gaz 2 J cl, 
if sisaH wood ; if ndzhu wood, 2 <1. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

BUddrs (bricklayers), 2 first class, daily 3 j d. ; second class do., 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. 
per gaz ; for laying foundations, 2| d. ; for all other walls, 2 d. For 
digging ditches, 4 d. per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 tassuj, 

Chdh-kan, or well-diggers, first class workmen, 2 d. per gaz ; second 
class do., 1 1 d. ; third class, l],- d, 

p Geru, H. Armenian bole.-— P,] 

[ a Bel-diir a digger, a pioneer.— F.f 


15 
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ffhotn-Hiur, or divers. They dean wells. In the cold season, 4 d. per 
diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 F. for cleaning a depth of 

1 gaz. 

KhishF-tardsh, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoofchened, 8 d. 

Surldn-kob (pounders of old brides), 1] d. for a heap of 8 mans. 

Glass-cutters , 100 d. per gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters , 2 d. per diem. 

Chappur-barid, 2 or thatchcrs, 3 d. per diem ; if done by the job, 24 d. 
for 100 gaz. 

Fatal-band [vide p. 234), 1 cl- for 4 gaz. 

Laklnra. They varnish reeds, etc., with lac. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 

AbJrash, or water-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do., 

2 d. Such water-carriers as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. par diem. 

A^in 88. 

ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 

Stonebuildings. For 12 gaz, one plain (vide above A^m 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans of chuna ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
of chuna are required per gaz. 

Briclcbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chuna, and 2 m. 27 s. pounded brick (surichl). 

Glaybuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each briclc- 
rnould contains 1 s. of earth and \ s. of water. 

AstarTcdn work. For every gaz, 1 man chuna, 10.S. qalSi, 14s. surkhi , 
and J s. san { vide p. 234) are required. 

Snndalakdri work. For every gaz, 7 s. of qaVn, and 3 s. surMn are 
required, 

Sajldkdn work. 10 s. of qaBi are required per gaz. 

Gajkdn work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 s. per gaz 
for pantries, 6 s. ; chimneys, 10 s. 

Wmdotvs require 24 s. of lime, 2 \ s. of glass, 4 s. of sinsh-i kdhi (putty). 

Plaster for walls, for 14 gaz ] m. of straw, and 20 m. earth ; for roofs 
and doers, do, for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walla, do. 
for 15 gaz. 

Lac (varnish work) used for chighs 8 [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 

P See note 1 to A*rn 86. — P>] 

[ 2 Clihappa.r-faand.-P.] 

[ 3 Ohiq T., f.— P-3 
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horizontally, and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 s. of lac, 
and 1 s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 s. of lac, 1 s. of zarnlJch (auripigment). 
If green, \ s. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and earmjeh is added ; if 
black, 4 s. of lac and 8 s. o£ indigo. 


JL*in 89 . 

EXILES FOE ESTIMATING- THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS. 1 

One cjaz— 24 tassuj 

1 tassuj =24 tiswansa 

1 tiswansa— 24 Manx 

1 Mam =24 zarra. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the drippings (?) are reckoned at 
one-eighth (?). In SzsaCi wood, per tassuj, 20 ^ sers 15 tanks ; Babul wood, 
231 s. 5 cl. Sirs wood, 211 , s. 15 tanks ; Nazhii wood, 20 s . ; Ber wood, 
18 .)- s. ; Dayal wood, 17 s. 20 tanks. 

Ann 90 . 

THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 

His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, lias for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and lias thus 
adorned the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of 
every kind has been weighed, and their differences have thus been 
established. Khan j ah wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Sajiddr 
the lightest wood, I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

Mans. Sera. Tanks, 


1. 

Khanjak ..... 

is 27 

14 

— 

2. 

Ambll (Tamarindus indica) 

24 

8f 

25 

3. 

4, 

Zaytun ( Oyrocarpus asiaticus 2 ?) 

Balut (Oak) ..... 

i 21 

i 

24 

— 

5. 

6. 

Kker ( Acacia catechu) 

Khirnl ( Mimusops ) .... 

* * j. 21 

16 

— 

7. 

Parsiddh 

20 

14 

17 

8. 

Abnus (Ebony) .... 

20 

9 

20 


1 I am not »ure whether this A^In. has been correctly translated. 

* So according to Watson’s Index. But Voigt, in his IJorlvs Brngaknau, eayB the 
wood of Zo ylun, or Gymarpus, is very light, and is used for boats. Abii ! l-3Taz) puts 
Zaytun among the heaviest Woods* 
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Mans. Heisj. Tanks. 


9. 

Sain ( Acacia sumrt ) .... 


19 

32 

10 

10. 

Baqatn ( Caesalpina sapjxm) 


19 

22 }j 

10 

11. 

Kharhar ...... 


19 

nit 

5 

12. 

Mahwa ( Bassia lot i folia) .... 


18 

32 }, 

2 

13. 

Chanda ni ...... 

1 

18 

204 

10 

14. 

Phulahi ....... 

1 


15, 

Bed Sandal, in Hindi Rcilt Ghandan (Pterocai jnts 





santalinus) ..... 


18 

45 

10 

16. 

Chamrl ....... 


18 

2 


17. 

Chamar Mamrl ..... 


17 

161 

— 

18. 

^Unnfib (Zizt/phiis sativus) 


17 

5 

4 

19. 

Sisau Batang (vide No. 40) 


17 

l 3. 

7 

20. 

Sandan ....... 


17 

1 

28 

21. 

Shamshad (Buxus sempervirens ) 


16 

18 

25 

22. 

Dliau ( Grislea tomentosa) .... 


16 

1 

10 

23. 

Amla, Hind Ariwlah, ( Emhlica officinalis) . 

, 

16 

li 

1 

24. 

Karil (Starcudia fetida) .... 


] 6 

i 

10 

25. 

Sandal ....... 


15 

17 

20 

26. 

Sal ( Shorea robnsta) ..... 


15 

4f 

7 

27. 

Banaus. Iiis Majesty calls this tree Shah Aid ; 





but in Kabul and Persian it is called Alii 





Bdlu 1 (Cherry) ..... 


14 

36J 

10 

28. 

Kailas 2 (Olierry-trec) .... 

, 

14 

354 

— 

29. 

Niinb ( Azadiralihta indica ) 


14 

32{ 

31 

30. 

DarJiard (Berber is arislala) 


14 

321 

19 

31. 

Main ....... 

J 

14 

22| 


32. 

Babul ( Acacia arahica) .... 


33. 

Sagauu ....... 


14 

10 

20 

34. 

Bijaysar ...... 

) 

13 

34 


35. 

Pllil . 

j 


36, 

Mulberry ...... 

13 

i-fai 

CO 

Ol 

15 

37. 

Dhaman. ...... 

. 

13 

25 

20 

38. 

Ban Baras ...... 

„ 

13 

10 

29 

39. 

Sirs ( Acacia odoratissima) 

. 

12 

38 

21 

40. 

Sisau (Dctlbergia sissoo ; vide No. 19) 

. 

12 

341 

5 

41. 

Binduq 

. 

12 

26 

4 


f 1 Alu-balu. is a sour dark cherry P.] 

[ 2 Qilas in Persia and Kasmlr is a sweet cherry. — P.] 
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42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 


61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 


Chhaukar 
Durklhl . 
TIaldl 


Kaim (Navclea parvijlora) 

Jaman ( Jamhosn ) 

Faras 

Bar ( Ficus indica) . 

Khand u 

Chanar 1 . 

Charmaghz (Walnut-tree) 

Champa ( Michelia champaca) 

Ber (Zizgplvus jujuba) 

Ainb (Mango, Mangifera indica) 

Papari (Ulmus) 

Diyar ( Cedrus deodar ) 

Bed (Willow) . 

Kunbhir ( Gunbhir (1) gmelina arborea) 
Chlclh (Finns longifolia ) 

Plpal. The Brahmins worship this tree 
religiosa) . 

Kathal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrifolia) 
Gurdain 

Ruhera ( Terminalia belerica) 

Paltis ( Butea Jrondosa) 

Surkh Bed 

Alt (Galotropis gigantea ) . 

Senbal ( Cotton-tree ) . 

Bakayin (Metea composite (■) 

Lahsora ( Gordia mixa) 

Padmakh (Gerasus caproniam) 

And .... 

Safldar ..... 


(Ficus 


Mans. 

Reis. 

Tanks. 

12 

17> 

22 

12 

13* 

32 

12 

12* 

30 

12 

8 

20 

12 

31 

5 

11 

29 

— 

11 

91 

17 

11 

4 

— 

11 

2 

20 

10 

20 

~ 

10 

19J 

22 

10 

101 

21 

10 


34 

10 

7 

30 

9 

34 

— 

8 

25 

20 

8 

19.1 

25 

8 

13 

34 

8 

9 

30 

8 

9 

20 

7 

7 

31 

6 

7 

22^ 


In the above weights the ser has been taken at 28 dams. 


[ l Chanar, the Plane. — P,] 


End op the First Book. 




BOOK SECOND. 

THE ARMY. 

A r 'ln 1. 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

His Majesty guides tlie Imperial Army t>y his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He 
has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamindars of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Rook). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Alia&is, because they are fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
them as comnranders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive tlie means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Turanis and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; and Hindustanis, 20 R. If employed to collect 
the revenue, they get 15 R. Such troopers are called Bamwardi, 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops aTe 
called Dalchilis. 

In the contingent of a commander ( mansabdar ) of Ten Thousand, 
other mansabdars as high as Hazdris (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; in the contingent of a Commander of Eight Thousand, Mansabdars 
up to Hasht§adis (commanders of Eight Hundred) serve ; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
Haftsadls (commanders of Seven Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdars as high as Pansadts 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Pansadi, 
Mansabdars as high as Sadis (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansabdars. 

Some commanders also receive auxiliaries. Suck reserves are called 
Ruinates. 

At tbe present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial branch This class of soldiers is superior to 
others. His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take care of the Imperial horses ; fox he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His Majesty was still “ behind 
tbe veil ”, many of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life. 1 Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a tatu 2 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
{vide below A*in 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand xvere not issued, as His Majesty lmd adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon^ branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that wdiich is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then tbe order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive 
Roll System. Easy-minded idlers tints passed through a school of 
discipline and became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men wore 
taught honourableness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden. Even for the Treasury tbe new regulations proved 

In text 

[ a Fox tatiu H. pony. — P.] 



beneficial. Such are tlie results which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce ! Branding a horse may indeed inflict pain ; but when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 
thinking man. 


ARm 2. 

ON THE ANIMALS Oh THE ARMY. 

In the 18th year of his reign. His Majesty introduced the branding 
system [wde p. 147, note 2]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the 
army was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject 
were laid down. The Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy resx>onsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on smoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turk! horses, Yilbus, Tazis, and Jangla horses . 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dams per mensem ; and get daily 6 s. of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. 
per man), 21 d. of glvi, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for a jul, 
artah, yalposh, girth 1 (His Majesty does not call it but a faraMT), 1 
gaddn nalfiht.aband, 2, qayza (which the vulgar pronounces qdyiza), magas- 
sdn, curry-comb, hatthl (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
towel, pay-band , nails, etc. [vide p. 144], 70 d. par mensem, which outlay is 
called Jcharj-i yardq-i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 
60 d. for the saddle, and an apchi (?) every second month; 7 d. per 
mensem for shoes ; and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
479 d. by 81 d. ; and when the value of the Rupee was increased from 
35 to 40 dams , His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 R. {80 d.) was ordered to be given for 

L 1 Tang ia girth, but fttr&Mii is a bodyouller, rot a girth. — P,] 

[ 2 Nakhta-band for nuhta-band headstall ? — P,] 
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eacli class of horses, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia, 1 or such as resemble 
Persian 2 horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, viz., 10 cl. 
for the yardq, 10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 cl. for shoes. The first 
increase which was given amounted to 67 d. ; the second to 75 d. ; the 
third to 80 cl. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mujnnnas horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 147, note 3], and are mostly Turld, or Persian geldings. 3 Monthly cost 
560 cl. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 d. less than the preceding, viz., 30 d. less for sugar ; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15 d. less in ghi ; 3 <1. less for the groom ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by Plis Majesty, 72 d. ; second, 
50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Turan ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 cl. less 
than for Mvjmnns horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for grass ; 
10 d. less for the yardq ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing ; 2 d. less for ghi. But the daily allowance of grain was 
increased by 2 sers (which amounts to 18 A. per mensem), as the sugar 
had been left out. First increase, 52 (l. ; second, 50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fifth class ( yabu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are 
the offspring of Turld horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. 
Of this, 239 cl. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; viz,, 28 d. for ghi ; 15 d. less for the groom ; 10 d. less for 
the yardq ; and 6 cl. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First increase, 41 d. ; 
second increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tdzi ; the middling, Janglas ; the inferior ones, TdtuJ 

Good mares are reckoned as Tazis ; if not, they are counted as J anglas. 

1. Tdzi. Monthly cost, 320 d., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Yabu, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass. ; 10 d. less for ghi and 
sugar ; 8 d. less tor yardq. First increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 

P Slxaqd <;Ajam. — P.] [ 3 “ Sfraqi horses. 1 ’ — 4*,] 

P Jkdish 4oes not mean gelding tut " o£ mixed breed ". — I?.] 

[* Jfor pm> H. — P.] 
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2. Jangl a. Monthly cost, 240 d. ; o[ which 145?, d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 421 d. less than for Taxis. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sets. Hence there are 15 d. less for grass ; 9 d. less 
for grain ; 6 d. less for gin and molasses ; 1 4 ’ d. less for the yardq ; 2 d. 
less for shooing. First increase, 291- d. ; second, 25 cl. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tdzi horses ; but nowadays, as 
Jangla. 

For Talus 2 the monthly expenditure is 160 d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 

Note by the Translator. Wc may arrange Abu ’l-Pazl’s items in a tabular form. Prom 
several remarks in Bada.oni, wo may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth atid sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was 
strictly prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwals responsible for it; vide Mil. II, 
p. 390, 1. 5 from below. Many recruits on joiniug the contingent of a Mansabddr, brought 
horses with thorn, for which the Mansabddr received from the treasury an allowance 
according to the following table : — 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

i VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


in 

-O 

cd 

-sj 

Persian 

Horses. 

Mujannas 

Horses. 

Turks 

Horses. 

in 

-Q 

155 

cn 

0 

£H 

l 1 

1 

id 

B 

Gram 

iGlii 

54 d. 
75 d. 

54 d. 
75 d. 

54 d. 
60 d 

72 d. 

jss 

72 A. 
30 cl. | 

54 d. 
10 d. 
10 d. 

45 d. 
4 d. 
4 cl. 


Sugar 

60 d. 

60 d. 

30 cl. 


Grass 

90 d. 

90 d. 

90 d. 

60 d. 

60 cl. 

45 d. 

30 d. 

Not 

Yariiq 

70 d. 

60 d. 

40 <1. 

30 d. 

30 d. 

12 d. 

Vid. 

specified. 

Saddle, &o 

60 d. 

50 d. 

20 cl. 

16 cl. 

10 d. 

10 d. 

10 d. 

Shoes 

Id. 

G d. 

id. 

3 cl. 

3d. : 

3d. 

— 


Groom 

63 d. 

63 d. 

*60 4, 

60 d. 

45 d. 

45 d. 

45 d!. 


•Original Allowance 

479 d. 

458 d. 

358 cl. 

298 cl. 

239 d. 

188 d. 

U5ld. 


3 sfc Increase 

31 d. 

67 d, 

72 d. 

52 d. 

41 d. 

22 d. 

29Jtf. 

Not 

specified. 

2nd Ditto 

80 d- 

75 d. 

30 4, 

50 cl. 

40 d. 

30 4. 

25 A. 

3rd Ditto 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 A. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

40 d. 

Total monthly cost in dams 

to 

o 

680 d. 

560 d. 

480 d. 

400 d. 

320 d. 

240 <f.| 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abfi ’l-Hazl ceases from Class IV ; 
but as ho goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. Gtt and 
molasses were generally given together ; vide p. 142. 


f 1 Qamd-i siydh is probably jw, H. — P.] 
[ s See footnote 4, p, 244, — P.) 
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3. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes : Mast, Skerglr, Sacla, Manjhola. Karha, Phandurliya , and 
Molatl, elephants ; hut there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty’s 
elephant stables [vide p. 131, 1. 27]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1,320 dams [33 Rupees], 
Daily allowance of grain, 21 mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdwat, a Bho,i, and a Metli , of whom the first gets 120 d., 
and the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. Brom the 
beginning, elephants- were branded ; but now certain differences arc 
made. 

Skergir elephants. Monthly cost, 1,100 d., which is 220 d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem 
also 15 d. less for the Mahawat and the Bho ,i. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Sada elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain 1-J- m. per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. 
Besides 30 d. less for the Meth, and 15 cl. less for the Mahdival and the 
Bho,%. An increase of 50 cl. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, 600 cl. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. grain, 30 s. Hence there is 
a decrease of 30 cl. on this account ; and of 15 d. for the Mahaiuat. No 
Bho,t is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Phandurliiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 s. per diem , 
which gives a decrease of 130 cl. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d. i the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d, was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were allowed. 

5. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4 s. ; grass, 1 cl. ; 
furniture, 6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10 d. more were given. 

6. Oxen for the waggons. Dor each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., viz. 480 d. for four oxen ; 120 d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 
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Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mansabdars, and to those 
•who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


A*Zn 3. 

THE MANSABDARS. 1 

Wise inquirers follow out tlie same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances wall not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements ; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themselves, and avoid wilful violence ; keuce they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But 
men, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their social existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch : for the extraordinary 
wickedness of men, and tlveir inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and lusts new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a religious command. 2 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom he guides 
with perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will quell 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as tlie strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 

1 The Arabians say m ansib ; in Persia and India, the word is pronounced mansab. 
It means a post, an office, hence mansabddr, an officer; but the word is generally restricted 
to high officials. 

2 “ When the Collector of the Dlwan asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, they 
should pay it with all humility ancl submission. And if the Collector wishes to spit into 
their mouths, they should open their months without the slightest fear of contamination 
(taqazzu-J), so that tlio Collector may do so. In this state [with their mouths open] they 
should stand before the Collector, The object of such humiliations and spitting into their 
mouths is to prove the obedience of infidel subjects under protection, and to promote the 
glory of Islam, the true religion, and to Show contempt to false religions : God himself 
orders ns to despite them ; for He says (Stir. 0. 20), ‘ Out of hand, whilst they are reduced 
low.’ To treat the Hindus contemptuously is a religious duty, because they aie the greatest 
enemies of Mustafa (Muhammad), because Mustafa, regarding the killing and plundering 
of Hindus, and malting slaves of them, has ordered, ‘ They must either accept the Islam, 
or be killed, or be made slaves, and their property must he plundered ’ ; and with the 
exception of the Imam-i ASzam (AbQ Hanifah), to whose sect we all belong, there is no 
other authority for taking the Jizya from Hindus; but all other lawyers say, ' Either 
death or the Islam.’ ” Tnnlch-i Jf'iniz Shtlhi. p. 290. Akbar often reproached, the Muham- 
madans for oon verting with the sword. This, he said, was inhuman. And yet, he allowed 
tho suttee. 
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undertaking, lie selects, guided by tlie light. o( his knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants tor them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mansabdais, 
from the Dahbnsln (Commander of Ten) to the Bah Hazdrl (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ; 1 they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mansabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

In selecting his officers, Hie Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance, 2 and confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdais vary according to the condition of their contingents. An 
officer whose contingent comes up to his mansab, is pub into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third class contains those contingents 
which are still less, as is shown in the table below. 

Y&zbashls (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish ono hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no troops 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made above, that Ddkhill 
troops are nowadays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. The nine 
intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 700 Rupees 
by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Bu-bistis , the fixed number of Turkl 
and Jangla horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned generally Mujannas, rarely 


1 Jaldlah. This curious word is, accordingto Bahdr-i qAjclm, an abbreviation of the 
phrase Jall a jaldlti-h iL , “May His glory shine forth.” It is then, used in tho sense of Ood ; 
thus tha dual julirlatayn, saying Allah ! Allah ! ; and lehatm-i jaldla saying tire word 
Allah 125,000 times. Similarly hero ; the 66 mansabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of Jalcilcih,i.e. All =1-1-304-30-1.0=66. Abu ’l-Faxl makes much of the coincidence, 
for Akbar’s name was JataP 'd-Din, and Akbar was a divinity. Perhaps I should dot say 
coincidence, because of the sixty-six mansabs only one half existed, 

2 Aim ’l-Pad often praises Akbar as a good physiognomist. Bada,om says Akbar 
learnt the art from the Jogis. 



Ydbus ; and DaJibasliis are excused the Turlfi horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 

Note by the Translator on the Mans a ijs. 

The sixty-six Mansabs, detailed by Abu ’1-Fazl in the following table, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a representa- 
tion of the Mansabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table majr represent At bar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given by 
Abu T-Fazl himself in the 30th A J In of this Book, only mentions thirty - 
three — the three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000 ; 
and thirty commands of the Mansabdars, namely commands of 5,000, 
4,500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,250, 1,000, 900?, 800, 
700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
20, 10. On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (the 
commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the A t In, though 
the List of Grandees of Shah Jalian’s time ( PcidisMhnama , II, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mansabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

Abu T-Fazl specifies below the names of all of Akhar’s Commanders up 
to the Mansabdars of 500 ; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the Commands 
below 200, ho merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, viz. : — 
of Commanders of 


LOO 

53 

120 . 

1 

100 ( YiizbasMs ) 

250 

80 . 

91 

60 . 

. 204 

50 . 

16 

40 . 

. 260 

30 . 

39 

20 . 

. 250 

10 . 

. 224 


in all, 1,388 commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Mansabdars from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, whon Abu T-Fazl made his list. 

As AbuT-Fazl’s List (ANnSO), according to the testimony of Mzam-i 
Harawi is a complete list. 1 it is certain that of the 66 Mansabs of the 

1 Wtjam says, in the introduction to his List of the principal grandees of AkbarV 
Court, that it was unnecessary for him to specify all, because lafpl-i asdmi-yi liar yak rd 
afdplpandh Shaylch Abii 'PFaql dar kitclb-i Akbarnama maTqvm-i qalam-i badaSq mqam- 
gardanida. 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahan’s grandees in the Padishahnarna, which likewise gives 18 commands 
to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Padishahnarna are :■ — Four commands 
of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20.000 ; Shall Sliuja c >, 15,000 ; Awrangzeb, 

15.000 Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9,000, 7,000, 0,000, 

5.000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2.000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500. 
From the fact that Abu ’1-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 

of 200, and the Padishahnarna up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mansabs under 200, and at Shalijahan’s time, Mansabs 
under 500. did not entitle the bolder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nizam’s Tabaqdi and the ifekisw-i Rahlnn, Mansabdara from the 
Hazard (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umaref-i 
kibar, or umam-i *■ izdm , great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mansabdars from the Hazans upwards . 
Nizam does restrict his phrases ba-martaba-yi imdrat rasld, or dar jarga 
(or sillc, or zumra)-yi umara muntazim gaslit, to commanders from Hazaris. 

The title Amir 11 ’l-umara (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizam gives his 
title to Aclham Khan, Khizr Khwaja Khan. Mir Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
Muzaflar Khan, Qutb u ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayram Khan. MunMm Khan, and Mlrza ^Abd" 
’r-Rahim, the three latter being styled Khan Khanan. 1 or Khan Khanan 
o Sipahsalar. 

In the Pddishd hncima , however, the title of Ami r u> l-Umard is restricted 
to the first living grandee (‘'All Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 5,000, 

4.000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000— for lower Mansabs he does 
not specify names. Abu. ’1-Fazl gives three intermediate Mansabs of 
4,500, 3,500, and 1,250 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks we may conclude that these Mansabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders ; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4,500, 3,500, and 1,250, we have, according to A 4 In 30, 
tivelve steps from 5,000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2,500) is the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 

5.000 (Rs. 30,000), The Padishahnarna gives fourteen steps between the 

1 for Ithan-i Khanan, tins Khan of the Khans. In such titles the Persian Izilfutis 
loft out. 
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commanders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a commander of 

7,000 at one kror of dams per annum, or 250,000 Rs., stating at the same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled ( -things u ’ l-lur/hdt , states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one kror , or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Pansadi , or commander 
of 500, is 20.000 Rs. per annum, the 121th part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mansabdars, as given 
by Abu ’J-Fazi in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Padishahufima and the Glands, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if each Mansabdar had to keep up the establishment of 
horses, elephants, camels, carts, etc., which Abu T-Fazl specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A & In and the table m the note as a guide, 
the establishment of Kotsos, etc., mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

5.000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10,637 R, 

1.000 ( „ „ 8,20012.) to 3,0151 R. 

100 ( „ „ 700 12.) to 313 12. 

The three classes which Abu T-Fazl mentions for each Mansab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent 
of 5,000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title ol a Mansabdar. Thus Nizam says of Todar Mall 
and Qutb" ’d-Dln Muhammad Ivhan, as if it was something worth 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 5,000 
nawkars, or servants, i.e., soldiers, though Todar Mall Avas a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizam says 5,000), and Qu.tb n ’A-Diti a commander of 5,000, 
Of 1 Abdul majid Asaf Khan, a commander of 3,000 (vide A fc m 30, No. 49), 
Nizam says, “ he reached a point when he had 20,000.” In the Padishdh- 
ndma, where more details are given regarding the number of men under 
each commander, Ave find that of the 115 commanders of 500 under 
Shalijahan, only six had contingents of 500, rvhilst the last had only 50 
troopers. This also explains the use of the Avord dfi J zdt after the titles of 
Mansabdars ; as panj hmdn-yi zdt sihhazdr suwar, “ a commander of 
5,000, personally (zdt, or by rank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
■of which will he explained below, as Shayista Khan panjhazdri, panj 
hazdr suwar-i duaspa sthaspa, “ Shayista Khan, a commander of 5,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, with two horses, with three horses P A trooper 

16 
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is called duaspa, if he has two horses, and sihaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses daring elqhars or forced marches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspa troopers was a distinction, as in the Padishahnama only the 
senior Mansabdars of some ranks arc so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhnzaris ; 1 Chaharhazarl ; 2 Sihhazarl ; 2 Duhazarl ; 2 Haziir o 
pansndl ; 1 fTazari ; and 1 Haftsadl. 

The higher Mansabdars were mostly governors of Silbas. The 
governors were at first called sipahsaldrs ; towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find them called Ilakims, and afterwards Sahib Subah, or 
Suba-ddrs, and still later merely Subas. The other Mansabdars held 
Jdglrs, which after the times of Akbar were frecpiently changed. The 
Mansabdars are also called taSinatigan (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdblndt (followers) ; 1 hence tabmbashi, the 
Mansabdar himself, or his BahhsM (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mansabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide A^Ins 6, 7, 8, Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Khan ( vide pp, 148, 197) 
was appointed Mir Bakhshi. The following passage from Badii,oni (II, 
p. 190) is interesting : — 

“The whole country, with the exception of the Khdlisa lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as jagir ; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to +lie scene of the war ; hut really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khan. 2 the Mir Bakhslu, introduced 
the custom and rule of the detejh o malialU , which had been the rule of 
‘hUa 11 ’d-Dln Khiljl, 3 and afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was 
settled that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty 
( blstl) , and he ready with his followers to mount guard and . . ,, 4 5 as had 


1 yUlim, pi. of tjtv, from ta^iu, the Indian pronunciation of ta^yin, 
to appoint tabln , to follow ; then as an adj. one who follows. This corrects the 

erroneous meanings of iabln on. p. 02 of the Journal A. S. of Bengal for 1808, 

a The passage in the printed edition is frightfully unintelligible. Tor kih read Kanba 
for baji dahanxda, we have perhaps to read i/dil dahdnida, having brought to the momory 
of (Akbar ) ; for tabtun, read labTndn ; for parulh KhuAd, read pasulh ba-Khudd ; for an 

ham, read an hwrnah. 

5 The Turikh-i FIruz Shahl says but little regarding it. The words ddyh o mahalll 
occur very often together, 

* Ojdr a rnaljdr (?), Tor jar, a Turkish word, vide Vullers. 
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teen ordered ; and when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his twenty troopers to he branded, he was then to be made a Sadi, 
or commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep elephants, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mansabs, according to the same 
rule. When they had brought to the musters their new contingent 
complete they were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stances to the post of Ilazdn, Duhazdn, and even Panjhazari, which i& 
the highest Mansab ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put down. But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothes (libas-i sipdlu), brought them to the musters, aud performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jagirs, 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed 5 soldiers as were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdar remained in siatu 
quo, ‘ dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners ( naddaf ), carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to a Mansab, or were made Krons 
(vide p. 13, 1. 7 from below), or Ahadis, or Dakhills to some one (vide 
p, 23] ) ; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of fchp 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the emperor 
himself in the JMwdn-Mdna-yi khdss, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 21 to 3 man, more or less (1) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ‘ With my eyes thus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may have something to live on.’ After 
some time had passed away, ITis Majesty divided the Ahadis into du-aspa, 
y aka spa (having one horse), and nimaspa (having half a share in a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees. 1 2 

Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence . . . ; 8 but notwithstanding 

1 So according to one MS. The passage is not quite clear. 

2 Here follows a sentence which 1 do not know how to translate. 
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all this, His Majesty’s good lurk overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers wore not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from tho inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Alibar held, both of men and 
of animals, carts, etc. ; the minuteness of some of tbe regulations recorded 
i titlie A*ln; and the heavy lines imposed on neglectful servants (pp. 226-7, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details {kanrat), 
in order to understand the whole (ivaJulat) — an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times — is the secret of Iris success. 1 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in the Padi- 
shahndma regarding the strength of Shah] ahan’s army ; vide Padishahn. 
II, p. 715. 

“ The paid army of tho present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdars, 
KrorTs, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 

200,000 cavalry are made up as follows : — 

8.000 Mansahdars. 

7.000 mounted A hadl and mounted Barqandds. 

185.000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tabinan) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansahdars. 

“ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 
emperor, and the remaining 30,000 2 arc in the subas and the forts.” 

The “ Rule of branding the fourth part ” is described among the 
events of the year 1056 as follows (II, p. 506) : — 

“ The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahan). 
If a Mansabdar holds a jaglr in the same sfiba, in which he holds his 
mansab, he. has to muster one-third of the force indicated by his rank. 3 
Accordingly a Si Hazdn-yi zat sih-hazdr suwar (a commander of 3,000, 
personal rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment, in another suba, 
he has only to muster a fourth part. Accordingly, a Chaharhazari chahdr- 
hamr suwar (a commander of 4,000 ; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 


1 Vide p. II, note. 

5 Hie edition of the PatlishahrUima has wrongly 3,000, 

3 Literally, he has to bring Ms followers (troopers) to the brand ( dagh ) according to tire 
third pari. 



“ At the time the Imperial army was ordered to take Ealkli and 
Hamarqatul [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mansabdar should only muster one-fifth. .Accordingly a Pctnjhazan 
panjlmzar suwdr (a commander of 5,000 ; contingent, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., 300 sihaspa troopers, 600 du-aspa troopers, 100 yah-aspa 
troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,200 horses], provided the income ( hasil ) 
of his jaglr was fixed at 12 months ; or 250 sihaspa troopers, 500 du-aspa 
troopers, and 250 yah-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,000 horses], 
provided the income of his jiigir was fixed at 11 months ; or 800 du-aspa 
troopers, and 200 yah-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men and 1,800 horses], if 
the income of his jaglr was fixed at 10 months ; or COO du-aspa troopers 
and 400 yah-aspa, if at 9 months ; or 450 du-aspa and 550 yah-aspa 
troopers, if at 8 months ; or 250 du-aspa and 750 yah-aspa troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-aspa and 900 yah-aspa troopers, if at 6 months ; 
or 1,000 yah-aspa, if at 5 months. 

“ But if the troopers to a mansab had all been fixed as si-aspa du-aspa 
[in other words, if the commander was not a Panj hazan, panj haw 
suwdr, but a Panj hazan panj hazdr snwdr-i du-aspa si-aspa] he musters, 
as his proportion of duaspa and sihaspa troopers, double the number 
which he would have to muster, if his mansab had been as in the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Panj hazan panj hazdr tamdm du-aspa si-aspa 
(a commander of 5,000 ; contingent, only du-aspa and si-aspa ) would 
muster 600 troopers with three, horses, 1,200 troopers with two horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.e., 2,000 men with 4,400 horses], 
provided the income of his jaglr be fixed at 12 months and so on." 

From this important passage, it is clear that one-fonrtli of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mansabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjalian. 
Thus if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of Hazdri hazdr 
swiodr, the strength of his contingent was ~ == 250 men with 650 h orses, 
viz., 75 si-aspa, 150 du-aspa, and 25 yah-aspa ; and if his title was Hazan 
hazdr suwdr-i du-aspa si-aspa, the strength of his contingent w r as 500 
men with 1,300 horses, viz., 150 si-aspa, 300 du-aspa,, and 50 yah-aspa , 
if the income of his jaglr was drawn by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the proportions of si-aspa, and 
du-aspa, and yah-aspa troopers was for all mansabs as 300 : 600 : 100, 
or as 3 : 6 : 1 . 

As the author of the Padishahnama does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mansabdars drew the income,] 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their jaglrs. 

From an incidental remark ( Padishahnama , I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of sihaspa du-asjpa troopers was double the pay 
allowed to a commander of yak-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of Awrangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinetone’s History, 
second edition, p. 546, last line. 

Alcbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of A J m 30, Ahu T-Fazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A'ln 
250 Commanders of 100 (YuzbashTs) 
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As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 homes (vide p. 132, 
I. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mlrza t >Abd u 
’f-Kahlm Khan Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in-Chief. Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matchlock- 
bearers and artillery. In A'ln G, Abu ’J-Fazl states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearers. The number of iUiadls, of which Shalijahan had 
7,000, cannot have been very large. Many of them were on staff employ 
in the various ofiices, store-houses, Imperial workshops ; others were 
employed as adjutants and carriers of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada,oni mentions an AhadI of the name 
of Ehwaja Ibrahim Husayn as one of his friends (II, p. 394). The number 
of Mansabdars, which under Shahjahan amounted to 8,000, was also much 
less. Of the 415 Mansabdars whose names are given in A^Iu 30, about 150 
were dead when Abu T-Fazl wrote it, 1 so that there would be about 

1 The list of grandoes in A'ln 30 is quoledin Nizam ’sTabaqat which do not go beyond 
a.h. 1002, as tho author died in October, 1394 ; but it may be still older, as Niftara assigns 
to several Mansabdars a, higher rank than the one mentioned by Abu T-Fazl. In fact, 
the list refers to a time prior to the year 993, when the three princes {Bad., IT, p, 342) were 
appointed Commanders of 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, whilst in Abu ’l-Fazl’s 
Cist, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put down as a Commander of 10,000, Murad as Com- 
mander of 8,000, and Danyal as of 7,000. 
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250 higher Mansabdars, to -which wc have to add 1,388 lower Mansabdars, 
from the Commanders of 150 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mansabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mansabdars, on. the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mansabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (ml) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Mansabdars had even to furnish 
men with four horses ( chahdr-aspa ). A Dahbashl, or Commander of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses ; but in later times (vide A^'ii 5) 
the Chdhar-aspas were discontinued, and a Bahbdshi furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Akbar’s Hazarls would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a 
Kazan at the time of Shahjalian only furnished 650. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mndaha is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. The pay of a Mfrdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
to 6 ^R. per mensem ■ Common matchlock-bearers received from 6J to 
2f R- As they were standing (household) troops, Abu T-Kazl has put 
them into the first book of this work (A‘ms 36 to 40) ; and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to> 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 








Bada,om, in the above extract, p. 253, speaks of a, libvs-i sijoahi, or 
soldier's uniform (armour ?). 

The distinctions conferred by the emperor on the Mansabdars consisted 
in certain flags (vide p. 52, 1. G, from below), and the gharyal or gong 
(vide in the beginning of the fourth book, A^in-i Gharyal). 

A*~ln 4. 

THE AIT ADIS. 

There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mansab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, 
and are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls such persons Ahadis (from udiad, one). They are thus reminded 
of the unity of Crock 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

Bor the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Dlwaii and a 
paymaster wore appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadlships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they 
have been approved of, they pass through the Ydd-ddshl, the 1'cYliqa, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [vide A t in 10]. The paymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than six-sevenths. 1 Many Ahadis have indeed more than 500 
Rupees per mensem . 2 He then gets the number nine as his brand [vide 
A 6 In 7]. 1'n the beginning, when their rank was first established, some 
Ahadis mustered eight horses ; but now the limit is five. On his mr-hhat 
[vide A 4 m 11] each receives a fwmancha (rank and pay certificate), oil 
which year after year the treasurer makes payments. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Dlwan and the Baldwin, which is called nowadays Toshiba , 3 the 

1 Or, as we would Say, by 70 or even 855- P er eent. Vide note 4, p. 88, 

2 This agrees with a statement which T have seen in some historian of Akbar’s reign 
that a senior Aijadi was promoted to a Y-iizbasMship as the next step. Vide p, 20, note 1 . 

3 The Tashifia corresponds, therefore, to a “ life certificate ”, Arabic Infinitives II 
take in modern Persian a final > ; thus lakliqa [vide below, AT in 10), tttkhftfa [vide, p, 101, 
note 1], etc. 
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clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentietli of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds bis own horse ; but afterwards lie gets it from the 
Government ; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Saqatndma, 1 explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for liis dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqatndma to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as qiart of the paj^, one-half being 
reckoned as irmas money, 2 and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters ; ox if the Ahadi be in debt, 
in eight instalments. 


A b m 5. 

OTHER KINDS OE TROOPERS. 

As I. have said something about the Mansabdars and the Ahadls, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality oi the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Baldish is. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or il this be nob given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yalc-aspu trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an Iraqi, lie gets 30 R. per mensem ; if mujannas, 25 R. ; if 
Turki, 2012. ; if a Ydbd , 18 R . ; if a Tcizi, 15 R. ; if a Jangla, 12 R. 

The revenue collectors oi domain lands got formerly 25 R., but now 
only 15 R. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not t,o exceed three. 

1 from sarja/A, he fell. 

_ 3 Or armtls money. TliewordtwV.y mayhelnf. IY, or plural of rams, a grave. Bada,oni 
evidently reads irmas, because in II, p. 202, ho explains irmas by zaw&l-i duihman 
the burying or destruction of the foes, ' which word the grandees used instead of talab-i 
ajntf-s, requesting stores, etc.’ Hence irnuis, a request made for military supplies or for 
saLary, 
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Every Dah-bdshi had to muster 2 chahar-aspa, 3 si-aspa, 3 du-aspa, 
and 2 yak-aspa troopers [i.e.. 10 troopers with. 25 horses], and the other 
Mansabdars in the same proportion. But now a Dah-hashi’s contingent 
consists of 3 si-aspa, 4 du-aspa, and 3 yak-aspa, troopers [i.e., 10-troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


A^ln 6 . 

THE INEANTRY. 

As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these . . - 1 is the Awara-navis. Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams ; the second, 400 cl. ; 
the third, 300 d. ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The Bandvq-rhls, or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-hearers. Attached to this 
service is an experienced Bitikcln, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Ddrogha . A few Banduq-ohls are selected for these offices ; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over a certain number of others, 
so that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] 
officers is of four grades, first, 300 cl. ; second, 280 d. ; third, 270 d. ; 
fourth , 260 cl. * 

Common Banduq-cMs are divided into five classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200 d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth class , 160, 150, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 cl. 

The Darbdus, or Porters. 

A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mirdahas is five fold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 d. 
Common Darbans have from 100 to 1 20 d. 

The KMdmaiiyyas. 

The Khidmatiyyas also belong to the infantry. They guard the 
environs of the palace, and see tliatcertain orders are carried out. Fanjahis 


r The text has a word, which does not suit. 
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to Bistts have 200 d. ; and a Dak-basln gets 180 and 140 d. Tlie others 
get 120, 110, and 1 00 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious lor highway robbery 
and theft; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The 
effective orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Maiois. 
Their chief has received the title of 7\ hid mat lid,!. Being near the person 
of His Majesty, lie lives in affluence. His men are called Khidmatiijyas. 1 

The Mewras. 2 

They are natives of Mewat, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are tlie same as the preceding. 

The Shamskerbaz, or Gladiators- 

Tliere are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting the}'' show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Lahrdit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called yak-huth. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern 
districts, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call chirwa. 
Those who come from the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call tihva. 

Another class goes hy the name of Phardits. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gas broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of BanldMs are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is 
straight near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The 
skill which they exhibit passes all description . Others make various 
Muds of daggers and knives, and perform with thorn the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of these men has a different name ; they also 

1 They are called in the Tuzuk-i Jahangir! Piydilaha-yi Khidniciiiyyu, The name of 
their chief under JTahangir was Ttai Mein. He once picked up the young Shiilx ShujaX 
who had fallen from an upper window to the ground. Tuzuk-i Jahangm, p, 303. 

8 “ Among the innovations made hy Akbar are the Buk-Mewras, of whom some were 
stationed at every place. ” KhS.fi Khan, I, p. 243, Hence the Mewras were chiefly postmen. 
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differ in tlieir performances. But it is really impossible to give a mere 
description of tliem ; nor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their Sadi (commander of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an AhadI, and even a higher one. Their 
salaries vary from 80 to 600 d. 

The PaJiluwms, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Turani wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindustan, clever Mals from Gujrfit, 
and many other kinds of fighting men. Tlieir pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents 
are made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age— M irza Khan of Gljan ; Muhammad Qnli of Tabriz, 
to whom PI is Majesty has given the name of Shcr-hamla , or Lion-attacker ; 
Sadiq of Bukhara ; ^All of Tabriz ; Murad of Turkistan ; Muhammad 
^ AH of Turan; Fulad of Tabriz; Qasiin of Tabriz ; Mlrza Kuhna-suwar 
of Tabriz ; Shah Qull of Kurdistan ; Hilal of Abyssinia ; Sadhu Dayal ; 
t; AlI ; Sii Ram ; Kanhya ; Mangol ; Ganesh ; Anba ; Nanka ; Balbhadr ; 
Bajrnath. 

The Chelas, or Slaves. 1 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name banda , or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
therefore calls this class of men Chelas, which "Hindi term signifies a 
Jaithful disciple , 3 Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness. 3 

Various meanings attach to the term slave* First , that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly , he is called a slave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the road of. spiritual obedience. 5 Thirdly, one’s 


f 1 Chela, H,, disciple, ole,— P.] 

a The word Chela is the same as the Arab, murid, a disciple who places implicit belief 
in his vvurshiil or pir, the head of the sect. “ And many of Ills Majesty’s special disciples, 
in 991, called themselves chelas in imitation of tho use of this term, among JoglS.” — 
Bada.oni II, p. 325, 

The author of the pretty Tazkira, entitled Kalimat' 1 'sh-Shv&arci, which contains 
biographies of tho poets of the eleventh century, was called Chela, His real name is 
Mlrza Muhammad Afzal ; as a poet lie is known as SarMiush. 

3 By joining tho Divine .Faith. 

[ 4 Chela P.J 

5 Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his pir. 
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child. Fourthly, one who kills a man in order to inherit liis property. 
Fifthly , a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. Sixthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as 
a slave. 

The pay of Chelas varies from 1 R. to 1 d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed thorn over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety. 

His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 

The Kuhdrs, or Palld bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their pallets, singhasans, chaudols, and dulls, they walk so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country ; but the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

Ddkhili troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as nlma suwaran , or half 
troopers. 

The foruth part of Dakhili troops arc matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-oommissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d. 
or 4 Ti. ; common matchloclc-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 d. ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself 
•with having described the principal classes. I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household . 
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A^m 7. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 

When Ilis Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright BitikcJiis should 
make out descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names oi their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
were to he registered. A Darogha also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence liis rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
Ta^llqa [vide AMn 10]. 

Dakhili troops are admitted on the signature of the Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed live experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are 
handed over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. 
Each roll is then handed over to the inspecting Darogha. He takes them 
in the manner described above [vide AMn 4] to His Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value ol 
a man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. He also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, so much so that experienced people are astonished, 
and refer His Majesty’s power of discernment to ‘hidden knowledge’. 
When the roll is thus certified, it is also signed by the WdqAa Naim 
(A ft In 10), the Mir * Are , and the officer commanding the guards. On the 
strength of this certificate, the Darogha of the dcigh (brand) marks the 
horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin (i.e. like this, r], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alijs intersecting at right angles, the heads of tlie alif being made heavy 
as in this figure >f< , and put on the right thigh. For some time again, 
it was made like a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. They 
make iron numerals, by wdiich all indistinctness is avoided. These new 
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signs are likewise put on tiie right thigh. Formerly, each koTse on being 
mustered for the first time, was marked with a. 1 ; the second time with 
a 2, and so oil ; hut now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should he used for the horses of the princes, the Mansabdars, the governors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (vide 
next A^ln), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time lie had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhslu 
commenced to count from the day be brought liis (exchanged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, 
should be described, and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
Bakhshis, at the subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description 
in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones ; but as the 
mark was not forthcoming, the deception was detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be honest. 


vlMu 8. 

ON THE REPETITION OP THE MARK. 

The servants (Mansabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mansabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, oae-tenth of his 
jagvr {aqtCfi) 1 is withheld. Formerly, when the mark was repeated, they 
put the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse 
with a 2 when it was mustered the second time, and so on ; but now, as 
each class of soldiers had a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated 
at the subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadls, the former custom was 
retained. Some Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty, who have 
no leisure to look after jagirs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and 

1 Properly iqffiS, Inf. IV, of qutSrt ; but in India, the word is mostly pronounced as 
aqt a. The king is therefore called muqW, one who confers lands on the nobles ; abstr. 
n. muqtiqi, the giving of lands to nobles, of which tire Moghul historians accuse, Sbcr 
Shah.. Vide end of A* In 10, third book, Mw jfaS, past part., one on whom lands have been 
■conferred ; so often in the Tdnkh-i Firiiz 8 ha hi, From the times of Akbar the words 
and jdgir are used as synonyms ; before liis time we only find agtaS used ; but 
jfigir occurs, or jtiyijir, in its etymological sense. In later Historians the word aqtaX is but 
rarely met with, 
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muster tlieir horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jaglrs are 
very remote, do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenched. And if a Mansabdar has been promoted 
to a higher Man sab, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
his horses at muster, he receives a personal (lu\S) Increase of salary, but 
draws the allowance for the increased number of bis men after the first 
muster. His old and his new men then get their assignments. If at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior 
horse in exchange for his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, mho 
inspects and accepts it. 


A*~in 9. 

RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 

Mounting guard is called in Hindi chauJcl. There are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence 
of a trustworthy Mansabdar, Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonies at Court, is appointed as Mir ‘J Arz . All orders of His Majesty 
arc made known through these two officers (the Mir ‘Cl rs, and the 
commander of the Palace). They axe clay and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue. Tn the evening, 
the Imperial Qur (vide p. 116) is taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right ; the ranks of the guards to he relieved are 
drawn up on the other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Roth ranks salute His Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more 
important affairs from attending, one of the princes is ordered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a regard to general efficiency, IEs Majesty pays much 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper 
excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, whether 
near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
or told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 

17 
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condition, and continue to perform His Majesty’s special orders. On the 
first of every solar month, the guards arc drawn up to salute His Majesty, 
as is usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks 
of favour. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for 0210 year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 

An, 1 10. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE WAQUA-NAWIS. 1 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
so that the turn of each comes after a fortnight. 2 Some other suitable 
men are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day ; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important business, 
this additional person acts for him. Hence they are called kotal 
(supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of Ilis Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the etiquette in 
the State hall; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ; 3 when he marches, and when he halts ; the acts 
of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation ; vows made to him ; 
his remarks ( vide Fifth Book) ; what hooks he has read out to him ; 
what alms lie bestows ; what presents he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises 4 which he imposes on himself ; appointments to mansabs ; 
contingents of troops ; salaries ; jagzrs ; Irmas money (vide above, 
p. 260, note 2) ; sayurghals (rent-free land) ; the increase or decrease of 

1 Prom wuqiqa an event and natvisa writer, Instead uf wuqi^a-nav'is we also lind 
•majUs-navnsi 

Thore was a leaqiSa-nawi/i, or recorder, in each Suba. Prom several places in die- 
Tumik-i J ahdnqiri, we see that the Baldishis of the Siioas often held the posts of WdqiSa* 
naiuls at the same time, yid a Tuzuk, p. 121, 1. 2 ; p. 187, 1. 1 ; p. 171, 1. 5. 

2 Hen.ee the arrangement must have been as follows— first day, first and second 
writers ; second day, second and third writers; third day, third and fourth writers, and 
so on, 

3 Akbar wished to restrict the slaying of animals. Vide, above, p, 200, 1. 9. 

* Especially fasts. 



taxes ; contracts ; sales, money transfer* ; pc&hkash (tribute receipts) ; 
dispatch : the issue of orders; the papers which are signed by His 
Majesty; the arrival of reports ; the nrimi I es thereon ; the arrivals of 
courtiers ; their departures; the fixing 1 * * of periods; the inspection 
of the guards ; battles, victories, and peace ; obituaries of well-known 
persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them ; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted by His Majesty ; the proceedings 
of the genera] assemblies ; marriages, births ; cJuiivgai) games (vide 
A 4 in 29) ; chaupar nard, chess, card games, etc. ; extraordinary 
phenomena ; the harvests of the year ; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved bj' him. The clerk then 
makes a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who 
require it as a voucher, when it is also signed by the Pani'tinchi, by the 
lllr ^Ars, and by that person who laid it before His Majesty. The report 
in this state is called ydd-dasltt, or memorandum. 

Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive yad-ddsht when completed, keep it with themselves, 
and make a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the yctd-ddsJU, when the abridgement is signed and sealed 
by the Waqfta-nawis, and the Risala-dar? the Mir q Arz, and the Buroijha. 
The abridgement, thus completed, is called Tcfitiqa, and the writer 
is called TaAiqa-nawis. 

The Ta^luja is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of state. 

Ilis Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem ; 
and that active servants may work without fear, and negligent and 
forgetful men be held in check. 


A^m 11 . 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 


1 VaA Zn-i mud lat, the fixing of periodical inspections ; opp. be-taSini amadan to cone 

at timos not appointed beforehand, unexpectedly. 

- The text has riedla, which stands for risah-dclr, as, in later times, Siila for 
Bfibti-dCir. 

h’or Mir Srlr? wo find in the early historians Sariz. 
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statement in legible handwriting. Every written, statement of accounts 
is called a sanad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 

The sanad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write the agreement upon loose i>ages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all sun ads are entered 
are called, the Daftar. 1 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. He has appointed clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into three parts : — 

'! . The Abivab u ’l-mdl or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as 
presents, etc.). 

2. The Arbab u ' t-taliawll . a This part explains the manner in which 
the sums for the Household have been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the eashlceepors employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the accounts of daily expenditure, etc., for things 
bought or sold. 

3. The TawjVi? This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely scaled with the imperial seal. Other sanads 
are first signed and scaled by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, arc only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the following. 

The Farntan-i sabCi. 

Fannan-i mbits arc issued for three purposes : — 

I. For appointments to a Mansab ; to the Vakilship ; to the post of 
Siffih-salar (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief) ; to the 

1 English writers of the last century often refer to this system of keej ing all documents 
in loose sheets, instead of hound books. The sheets were kept together by a string; diawn 
through them. This custom, I am informed, is still in use in Persia ; and suits I'lastem 
countries, the hot and damp climate of which soon destroys the binding of books. The 
word daftar in the Greek SLcfSepa, a tanned hide, parchment, saJ/ibi daftar. Minister of 
Finance, the same as Dimin and Vaztr. Daftari means in India a man kept ill every office 
for mending pens, ruling paper and forms, etc. 

a The men wl to {/el tmrutfer receipts an ike Treasury. This part of the Daftar contained 
all Household accounts, as specified above. Though all MS$. read Arbab, it is probable 
that abwiib is tho more usual expression. 

3 Or, ike giving of toajh (pay) to the at my ; hence lawjih, military accounts. For 
tmvjih, some MSS- road lawjTkah. 
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tut ni ship of the princes ; to the rank of Anar' 1 1-winard ( vide p. 250) ; 
to a Nakiyati , or di.strictship ; to the post of Vaur, or Finance Minister ; 
to the Bakhshlshi/p (Paymaster and Adjutant-General) ; to the post of 
a so dr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jdglrs, without military service ; ] for taking 
charge of a newly conquered teriitory ; sometimes . . . 2 * 

3. For conferring Sai/nighals { vide A 4 In 19); for grants on account 
of daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the Tifiliqa has bo.en made out, the Dlwnn-i Jaglr (who keeps 
the Jaglr accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jaglr is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing boises to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the BaUiskls for inspection, when the following 
words arc written either on the back or the corner of the paper —Musa, 

0 mardum barnwanl nuwdi/arul ; Mrgardn-i m shughl chihra-aawm 
hrnctnd (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the muster, the Baliislu general takes the 
Ta^Uqn, keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount 
of the monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the Bnkhsln grants instead of the TaJTiqa, is called 
SurJjhat. 

The SarJcJiais are entered in the daftars of all Sub-BaMshls, and. are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Ulwan then keeps the SarJckat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
order to confer a j aglr on the person specified in the Sarlchat , the following 
words are entered on tire top of the report : TaJUqa-yi tan qalarm n%mmyand 
(they are to write out a TaSliqa-yi tan (certificate of salary)). This order 
suffices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. The draft is then inspected by the Hhvan, who verifies it by 
writing on it the words §abl n umiujand (ordered to be entered). The mark 

01 the daftar, and the seal of the Diwan, the Bnkhsln, and the Accountant 
the Dlwan, arc put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is 


1 Jaytrs, to which no military service attaches, appear' to be called heddgA ° maiallt, 
i.e., the holder had nothing to do with the army and the musters, at which the Mansabdars 
drew the salaries of their - oontingctibs, nor with the collection of tho taxes of the several 
Mah'dls or Parganas. Tims Falk’ 1 ’ttah of Shirav. {vide p. 203) received Basawar as Ilia 
jaglr, bedCigh o majialli. Bade, ont, p. 3X5. Bada,oni also had a jaglr of 1,000 Biglias 
at which he often grumblea, calling himself hy way of jolcd Ilazdri, or Commander ol One 
Thousand. 

2 The text has jde (sometimes 1) T>a Smwcln-i mvlk ( milk ?) dadan — which I do not 

understand. 
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written on the outside. The drait thus completed is sent for signature 
to the Dlwan. 

The SaMb-i Tnwjih , or military accountant, keeps the former TcfiRqa 
with himself, writes its details on the Fa) man, and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected hy the Mustairfi , and is signed and sealed by him. 
Afterwards the Nazir and the Bakhshis do so likewise, when it is sealed 
ky the Dlwan, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the Jarman is made 
out in the same manner, hut is generally called baud (cheque). A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Nazir, the Dhodn-i Buyiitat signs it, and when it has passed 
through the hands of the Bakhskis and the Dlwan, it is sealed and signed 
by the Khan Saman. The receipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workshops, tlio deposits and payments of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
aceoi'ding to the services performed by them, as the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the waggon department) 
are all made hy lands. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
writes out annually two bands , one for the six months from Farwardin 
(February-March) to Shahriwar , and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfandiydmuz. He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in. shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
workmen, and signs the statement. The Blwdn-i Buijutdt inspects them, 
passes the order for payment, inquires into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az talmil-i faldnl bardt nawTsand, ‘ Let 
a bardt be made out showing the amount to be deposited with such and 
such a MushriJ! The Muslirif of the workshop or stable then takes it, 
writes out an order and the receipt, and seals and signs it.. In all cash 
payments, one-fourth is deducted, as another sanad is given for this 
amount, The Diwdn-i Buyutdt then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Mushrif does so, signs and seals the bardt and the receipt. It then 
passes through the hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Dlvvan-i Buyutat, the Drwan-i Kul, the Khan Saiuan, the Muslirif of 
the Dlwan, and the Vakil, who sign and seal it. In every case the estimate 
is sent along with it, so that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before Jlis Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
payment also is detailed on the back of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in 
gold (ashrafls), one-half in. silver (riipis), and one part in copper (dams), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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The FcnwuhS in favour of Mansabdiiifs are made out in the same 
manner ; they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of Saijmghhls ( vide A^in 19), the faxmans, after having been 
signed by the Mustawfi, are entered in the dajlars of the Diwan-i Bcfiaicd 
{vide A a In 19) ; they arc then signed and sealed by the Sadr , and the 
Diwan-i Kul. 

Farmuns arc sometimes written in Tugh a character ; but the two 
first lines are not made short. Such a harmful is called a Pa) ivdncha. 

Panvmchas are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and 
the princes ; for the stipends of people under the care of the Diwan-i 
ScPcidaf {vide A 1 in 1 9) ; the salaries of the Aliadis, Chclas, and of some 
officers in the workshops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bdrgir horses {vide p. 147, Ari'n 51), The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sanad, but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and sealed by the ministers of the State. The Muslirif (accountant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then seat 
to the Duvaii for orders. It is then signed by the Mushrif, the Mustawfi, 
the Nazir-i buyutat, the Diwan-i bn], the Khan-Sainan. the Mushrif of 
the Dlwan. In the Parwdnchas given to Aliadis, the signature, seal, and 
orders of the Ahadrbusln, or Commander of the Aliadis, are recpuirecl after 
those of the Mustawfi, the Dlwan, and the Bakhshis, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid, eleday, has ordered 
that these Panvunohas need not be laid before him. 

Not does His Majesty sign sarfchafs, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, $ariz-namchas (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qarar-ndmas (which, specify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the muqdsa (statements 
of account which Talmildars take from the Mustawfi, showing that the 
sums which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 

/Pin 12, 

THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Barmans, Parwanchas, and Buriats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. .On the first fold which is less broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Dlwan puts his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in. like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. But when Shaykh 



^AM 11 ’n-Nahl and Sudan Khwajii were Sadrs [vide i note to AK 11 19), 
they used to put their seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle 
of that fold is the place where that person puts his seal wlio comes nearest 
in rank to the Vakil, as Atka Khan did at the time of MurVim Khan, 
and Adham Khan . The Mir Mai, the Khan Raman, the ParwanchT, 
etc., seal on the second fold, hut in such a manner that a smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwfi.ii, and the 
Eakhshl do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Dlwan-i 
juz, the Bakhshl-yi juz, and the Dlwfinb buyutat put theii seals on the 
third fold. The Mustaw fi puts his seal on the fourth, and the Sahib-i 
Tawjlh on the fifth fold. The seal of Him Majesty is put above the 
Tncjhrn lines on the top of the harmful, where the princes also put their 
seals in TaAliqns. 


A'-m 13. 

THE FABMAN-I BAYAZI. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farmdn-i boyCizld The farman is folded up, 
and two edges arc made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up in such maimer that the contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum 2 of the Kunar, the Bar, the Plpal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it. gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farman is put into a 
golden cover ; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmans are carried by 
Mansabdars, Ahadts, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to meet it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his 
head, makes the sijda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to 
His Majesty’s wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as a Farmdn-i haya&i, so that no alterations are possible. 
In consequence of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices 
are put a stop to. 


1 That is, a blank farman. 

f* Lab. Tiro author probably means “ sap ”. It, is from the exudations from slits 
made o\ ernight in the bark of the bar and the pipal tree that the beat bird-lime is 
made. — I 1 .] 
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A*-lu 14 . 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE RAID. 

When any one lias the good fortune of joining the army, lie receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams ; but at the 
time of making out the estimate lie receives one half in rupees, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dams 1 each. HalE of the remainder is paid in miiliurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter is given in dams for stores. When 
the value of the rupee was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 
raised fifty per cent, above prime cost, and for accoutrements ; hut, as 
much care is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Besides, Ahadls arc continually employed for 
affairs of importance, ami a, re permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and whatever is given to them as an acknowledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the 
Ahadls as a present if they bear a good character ; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty lines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Abaci! loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (TahinhasM) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses 
him for various expenses. 

15 . 

MUSAMDAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would he against the rules of the government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mir *> Arz , and those who wish to borrow money 
may now do ho without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the fust year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it ; in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one- 
half ; from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths ; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which 
there is no further increase. 

1 Tlie MSS, have forty-eight. 
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His Majesty’s only object 1 2 is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
Llius prevented much impropriety. 

A*ia 16 . 

ON DONATIONS. 

His Majesty, from Iris knowledge of man's nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, 
the rich and poor, share His Majesty’s liberality. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. The BakhshTs read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has 
received a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation, 

A*tn 17 . 

ON ALMS. 

Ilia Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It ia 
impossible for me to detail the sums which some people receive in conse- 
quence of representations having been made of their circumstances by 
such as stand near the throne ; and it would take up too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
have been established for the poor . 3 

There is a treasurer always waiting 3 at Court ; and every beggar 
whom His Majesty sees is sure to find relief. 

Ann 18. 

THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
articles are put into the scales. 

1 It is needless to remind the reader that charging interest on loans is against the 
Muhammadan law. But Akbar was a Iiitidu in such mailers. 

2 Vide. p. 23 0, 1. 19. 3 Vide p. 15, 1. 1. 



On tliG first day of the mouth of Aban [13th October], which is tbe 
solar anniversary of the emperor, Ilis Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles : gold, quickuhvei, silk, perfumes, copper, 
ruh-i tutiijd, drugs, tjhl,, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt ; the 
order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years Tlis Majesty lias lived, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 

His Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajah, 1 against 
eight articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and 
vegetables. On both occasions the festival of Salgirih (birthday) is 
celebrated, when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people 
of all ranks. 

The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of Ilis Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against one thing. .Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. "When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety. 3 

1 Tho lunar birthday of the emperor. As (.his was the Muhammadan birthday, the 
articles were, of course, fewer and less valuable. 

a According to tho Tuzulc-i Jahdngiri (p. 103) and Pudiih&haama (I, p. 3-13), the weigh- 
ing of the Royal person was introduced by Akbar. It is an old Hindu custom. At lirst 
the weighing took place onco a year, on the birthday of the Emperor ; hut with the intro- 
duction of Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, wo find in the history of every year the record of 
a wazn-i sham si, or solar weighing, ancl a wazn-i qamnri, or lunar weighing. There was 
of course, a jnshn, or feast, on such occasions, and courtiers on the name day were pro- 
moted to higher Mansabs, or presented their jgeshlaoh. Tlie feast wits of special importance 
for tho Harem. It appears {villa PiidisliShuama, p. 243) that tho articles against which 
the royal person was weighed wore sent from tho Harem, or by the mother of tho reigning 
empornT. Jahangir, according to several ronmrks in tho Turn l (pp, 00, 70, 276, etc.), was 
even weighed in the palace of his august mother, to whom tho 2'uziik gives the title of 
Maryam ZammiT, tho Mary of the ago, as Akbar’s mother had been styled Maryam 
Mahrini (vide p. 49, note 7). Tho solar vnzn was even retained by Aurangzeb ; vide 
SAlarngimama, p. 229. 

The birthday of the emperor was of importance for the Harem, as there the string 
was kept, which numbered as many knots as the emperor numbered years ; hence also 
salgirih (or saluirah, aa the word ia pronounced all over India) “tho vear’s knot ”, or 
birthday. 

Tying knots, or bits of string, or ribbon, to the tombs of saintsis considered by barren 
women as a nveana of obtaining tv son, and the tomb of Salim- i Ghishtl in h’athpur Silcrl, 
in whose house Jahangir was born, is even nowadays visited by Hindu and Musalnmn 
women, who tie bits of strong to the marble treilia surrounding the tomb. Similar vows 
are even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandra, near Agra. 

Akbar’s regulation, as given in the above AMn, appears to have been continued under 
Jahangir, ShabjaluXnmacle some alterations, in as far as he was weighed on each feast first 
against gold and silver, and then against other articles. The articles them solves were 
givon. away to the courtiers, or to pious men and beggars), as a means of keeping the royal 
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/Win 19. 

ON SUYURGHILS. 1 

TIls Majesty, in liis care lor tlie nation, confers benefits on people of 
various classes ; and in tlie higher wisdom which God has conferred upon 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on ilie following four classes of men, 
first, on inquirers after wisdom who have withdrawn from all worldly 
occupation, and make no difference betweennightand daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secondly , on such as toil and practise self-denial, 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are weak 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honourable men 
of gentle birth who from rvant of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Waff a ; lands 
conferred are called Mill;, or Madad-i mat ash. In this way krors arc 
given away, and yet the grants arc daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grants 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He 
ought to be at peace with every party, and must he kind towards the 
people at largo in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr. Tlie 
Qdfi and tlie Mir s Adi are under liis orders. He is assisted in his important 
duties by a clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now- 
adays styled Dmtin-i S eft ad at. 

His .Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 


]>evson from all bodily and mental harm. The gokl and the diver against which JaliangTr 
was once weighed amounted to Ks. 33,000 ; but according lo the Tuzttlt, the money 
was distributed among the women oE tbo Ha com. On another occasion (t Tuzulc , p, 1(53), 
Jahangir was found to weigh 0,314 tolas. Taking the tola as 18(> grains (Prinsep’a useful 
Tables, by hi, Thomas, p. Ill), Jahangir at the age of forty-seven would have weighed 
210J lbs. Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu tendencies, used to give the money to Brahmins. 
“ On thy iifth of Rajah 973, which is the day on which the Rmperor was born, the feast 
of weighing His Majesty was held at NkamabM, a town belonging to the Sirlcar of , humpin', 
for according to esta Wished custom the emperor is weighed twice a year, on his solar and 
lunar birthdays, against gold, silver, etc,, which is given as a present to tho Brahmins of 
India, and others. Poets used, and still use, such opportunities for presenting nice poems,” 
Bada.onl, ii, p. 84. 

Occasionally, courtiers were weighed, for important personal services. Thus Jahangir 
had once his Court doctor Biih u 'Halt weighed in silver (Tbizidr, p. 2S3), the sum being given 
him as a fee in addition to three villages, which were bestowed upon him as jagir. 

1 Villi the note at the end of tins AMn. 
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as aie woitliy o£ grants, and a large number receive tire assistance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to inquire into tins department, it was 
■discovered that the former Sadrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. lie therefore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaykh, sAbd u hi-Nabl to this important office. The lands which were 
then hold by Afghans and Ghaudrls were taken away, and became domain 
lands (I'li aha ), 1 whilst all others that held grants were referred to the 
Shaykh who inquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near AMlim lands 
or near the jaglrs of Mansabdurs, were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
they should get lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order 
proved beneficial for both parties. The officers of the government, on 
receiving this order, told off certain villages for this purpose ; those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil 
of secrets, rumours also regarding this Sadr [^Abd 11 ’n-Kabl] came to the 
ears of His Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who field 
more than five hundred blghas should lay r their Jarmans personally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels 
of Ilia Majesty, the order was passed that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred blghas. if left unspecified in the Jarmans, should be reduced to 
tw r o-(ifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Tran! and TuranI women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds and take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qazls were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of 
obtaining God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the 
QazTs], who wear a turban as a sign of respectability, but arc bad at heart, 
and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. Ho examined into the 
whole matter, and dismissed all Qiizis, except those who had been 
appointed during the Sadrship of SiiIjAn Khwaja. The Irani and TuranI 
1 This is the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian khftlim. 
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women also were convicted of fraud, and the order was passed that every 
excess of land above one hundred bights held by them should be 
inquired into, whether it was correctly held or nob. 

During* the Sadrship of ‘■Aziz 11 ’d-Dawla [Mir Path 11 ’Jiuh of Shiraz] the 
following order was given If any one held a Ruyurghal together with a 
partner, and the farm an contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 
proceed without further inquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the Crown, and remaining domain land till the heirs 
should personally apply to Ilis Majesty. The new Sadr wa« at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to Ilis Majesty, 
more than fifteen bighas. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
officers, who had ceitain notions of how much was sufficient for SuyurghaJ- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred biglias 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sadr 
Jaluin should bring these people before His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Sadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Suyurghal land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(l.e., if the whole he tilled land), one fourth of the whole should he taken 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each blgha varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men as Sadrs of districts and Sadr of the realm. 

Note by the Translator on the Sadrs of AJcbar’s reign. 

'In this AMn — one ol the most interesting in the whole work — the 
Chaghata'l word sayurgjial is translated by the Arabic madad lt l-maSdsh, 
in Persian madad-i ma^ctsh, for which we often find in MRS. madad o 
mNash. The latter term signifies “ assistance of livelihood 3 and, like its 
equivalent milk, or property, it denotes lands given for benevolent purposes, 
as specified by Abu ’l-Fazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ for 



this reason from jdgir or tiujul lands, which were conferred for a specified 
time on Mansa briars in lien of salaries. 

This A 6 in proves that Akbar considerably interfered witli sinjurghul 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or /< hi lisa, 1 lands to the rnin of many a Muhammadan (Afghan) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the Sadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been \ery great. It was the 
Sadr, or as lie was generally styled, Sadr-i Johan , whose edict legalized 
the jnlus, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire ( oide end of A*In 30). Their 
power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had the 
powers which Administrators-General have among us ; they were in 
charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lauds 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High Inquisitors. Thus 
t 'Abd u ’n-Nabl, during his Sadrship, ordered two men to he killed for 
heresy (ride p. 186, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrardt , imzaif, milk, 
inSam-i dehhd , in < 'dm-i zaniinhd, etc., occur for the word suyurgbal (or 
siijurgal , or sucjhurrjhal , as some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, ‘■AlaA' 1 ’d-Dln-i Khiljf is notorious for the 
disregard with vhich he cancelled the grants of former rulers. lie 
resumed the greater part of the madad-i ma^dsh tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the Sadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office (Tanhh-i Firuzshaln, p. 353). Qutb n 
Vl-Dln Mubarakshah, however, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom 8Ala u kl-Dm had deprived (T. F., 
p. 382). Diruz Shall is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (T. F., pi. 558). 

That Slier Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, note) ; 
and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar showed such, ail 
unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each Subd had a Sadr-i juz, or provincial Sadr , who was under the 
orders of the Chief Sadr (Sadr-i Julian, ox Sadr-i hul , or Sadr-i Svdur), 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the Sadrs. The land specified in th ofarmm of a holder 

1 Rogarding the turning out of Atamqha and Hadad-i ma’iash holders, vide lOlliot’s 
Glossary, under Aliamgha, p. 18. 
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rarely corresponded in extent to tiro land which he actually held ; or the 
language of the far man was ambiguously worded to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could and keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Qnzis and provincial Sadrs. Hence Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religions views of the emperor (vide p. 176) and the hatred which he 
showed to the fUlama, most of whom held lands, furnished liim with a 
personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their grants, and drive 
them away to Bhakbir in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of winch in 
those days was as notorious as, in later da} T s, that of Gombroon. After 
the fall of ^Abd 11 ’n-Nffbl — a man whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slippers before his feet — Sultan Khwaja, a member of the 
Divine Faith ( vide p. 214), was appointed as Sadr ; and the Sadrs after 
him were so limited in confer! ing lands independently of Akbar, and had 
so few grants to look after, as to tempt Bada, on! to indulge in sarcastlcal 
remarks. Tlie following were Akbar’.s Sadrs : — 

1. Shavldi Gada 1 !, a Slovak, appointed at the recommendation of 
Bayram Khan, till 908. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Salih, till 971. 

3. Shay Hi ^Abd 11 ’n-Nabi, till 98G. 

4. Sultan Khwaja, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fath' 1 Tlah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan. whose name coincides with the title of his office. 

Abu TFazl also mentions a Sadr Mawlana 7Abd u '1- Biiql ; but 1 do 

nof know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Bada.onl. 

Page 29. Shaykh (facia 1 ! cancelled the Madad-i nuFash lands, and took 
away the legacies 1 of the Khmzddas (Afghans) and gave a Suyfirghal to 
any one that would bear up with humiliating treatment, but not other- 
wise. Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles 
are raised to the possession of every jarlb of ground, nay, even less, you 
may call the Shavldi an Alamhaklish (one who gives away a world). 

Page 02. Alter Shaykh Gada*I, Khajagl Muhammad Salih was, in 
968, appointed Sadr : but he did not possess such extensive powers in 
conferring lands as rnadad-i mcSdsh, because he was dependent on the 
Dnvans. 

Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shavkh ‘■Abel 11 
’n-Nabx was made Sadr. In giving away lands, lie wan to consult Muzaffar 
Khan , at that time VazTr and Vakil, But soon after, the Shaykh acquired 

1 Aivqiif. The text of Bada, on! has wrongly auqut. For bar road baraJi. 



such absolute pov era that he conferred oil deserving peoplewhole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place 
the grants of all former kings of Hindustan in one scale, and those of the 
Shaykh into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
later the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
took an adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 083. His Majesty gave the order that the Agimas of the 
whole empire should not be let oil by the horn of eacli Pcrgana, unless 
they biought the Jarmans in which their grants, subsistence allowances 
and pensions were described, to the Sadr for inspection and verification. 
For this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern 
districts up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came lo Court. If any of them had 
a powerful protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, 
lie could manage to have his affair settled ; hut those who were destitute 
of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid q Abd u 'r-I? asul, the Skavkh’s 
head man, or make presents to his famishes, darbans (porters), syces 
(grooms), and mihfcars (sweepers), “ in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire,'’ Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the 
Ay ini as, with out obtaining their object, died from the heat caused by the 
crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came to the ears 
of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. Aud when the Shaykh, in all his pride and haughtiness, sat 
upon his masnacl (cushion), and influential grandees introduced to him, in 
his office, scientific or pious men, the Shaykh received them in his filthy 
way, i>aid respect lo no one, 1 and alter much asking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the Hidaya (a book on 
law) and other college boobs 100 Bighas, more or less ; and though such 
a man might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
lands, the Shaykh took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks 2 of personal 
favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation. . . . At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised more tyrannical powers. 

The fate of ^Abd 11 ’n-Nabi has been related above. Abbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. "When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murdered “ by some scoundrel ” in 992. 

1 Hnda.oiu says that even in the Slate hall when before the time of player he washed 
his hands and feel, ho took care to spirt wal or on the grandees standing near' him, 

2 Ifor baiafzil in the text (p. 20&)oneMS. of Badaonf reads samin-i ibtida^l ba-ldfazzul 
<tz Mi vd rnidcul. 
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Tile next Sadr was Sultan KKvyaja. Matters relating to snyurglials 
now took n very different cour.se. Alcbar had rejected tlie Islam, and 
the new mdr, who had just returned from Makkah, 1 become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired personally into all 
grants (vide p. 199, second para.). The lands were now steadily withdrawn, 
and according to Dada,onT, who had managed to get 1 ,000 blghas, at first 
to the great disgust of ^Abd 11 ’n-Nabi, many a Muhammadan family was 
impoverished or utterly ruined . 

In 993, Hath 11 ’Hah of Shiraz (vide p. 34) was appointed Sadr. As 
the Suyurghal duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath 11 Tlali, though Sadr, could he spared for missions 
to the Dakhin, Bad., p. 343. 

“ His ShirazI servant Kamal officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacldands of Ayima-dars, 2 who had a few spots here and 
there ; for the dignity of the Sadr had approached its Jccrndl (perfection). 
Fatli u ’llah had not even the power of conferring five blghas ; in fact he 
was an imaginary Sadr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Ayima-Adrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of. all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr tbe name only is left. 

Page 368. Fath u ’llali [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Hs. 1,000, whichhis collector by means of oppression 
or under the pretext that an Ayima-dar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widow's and unfortunate oxphans of the Pargana of 
Basawar [which was his jagir] and said “ My collectors have this much 
collected from the Ayima-ddrs as a kifayal (i.e., because the collectors 
thought the Suyurghal holders had more than sufficient to live upon)”. 
But the emperor allowed him to keep the. sum for himself. 

The next Sadr, Sadr Jahan, was a member of tbe Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath 11 ’Hah, 
Bada,onI continues calling him Muftl-yi mamalik-i mahrusa, the Mufti of 

1 The same happened afterwards to Mil /.a <7 Aziz. Koka. Tnfact, several example? are 
on record that devout pilgrims returned so disappointed and “ fleeced ” from Makkah 
as to assume a hostile position to the Islam. There is a proverb current in the Eaat, 
Ash-shay) an Ji 'l-hammrvjn, “ The Devil dwells in Makkah. and Madlnah.'" 

2 MaqtU 1 ^' 1 ‘l-ardzi a pun reminding of nutqtt/K (past part. IV), one on whomlandshave 
been conferred, and nmqlft (part act, IV), one who confers lands. Observe that Barla.oni 
uses the word ctyhm not only in the plural sense of ayima-ddrs, but as an equivalent of 
those i iiju) hold a SwydrgMl. 

Regarding tlio punishments which grasping §adrs were subject to, vide Elliot’s Index, 
p. 263, note, of which, however, the first para, ought to be expunged as unhistorJcal. 
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the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the Surf; ship. 8 a dr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Ruyurghal lands is specified by A bit ’J-Fazi in 
the geographical table, s of the Third Book. 

A’-ln 20. 

ON THE CARRIAGES, ETC,, INVENTED BY TIBS MAJESTY. 

His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn. 1 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling hath. It is also easily drawn by cattle. 

Camels and horses also arc used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
bahals ; 2 if used ou even ground several may sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 

A 4 In 21. 

THE TEN SEE TAX (D AII SERI). 

His Majesty takes from each biglui of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Store-houses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never 
bought in the bazars. These stores prove at the same time of great use 
for the people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, 
or people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent 
purposes ; for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses 3 

1 This was, according to Mrcani’s Tabaqfit, an invention n£ Hath" Tlah of Shiraz ( vide 
p. 3S, note). Nizam says, “ He constructed a millstone which rvas placed on a cart. It 
turned itself and ground corn. Ho also invented a looking-glass which, whether seen near- 
er at a distance, showed all sorts of curious figures. Also a wheel, which cleaned at ones 
twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel also is ascribed by AbuS ’l-Eazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book I, A*ln 38, p. 122. 

2 Regarding English carnages (ralh-i aiujnii) brought to India under Jahangir, vide 
Tuzuk, pp. 107, 168. 

3 Vide pp. 210 and 211. 
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for the poor, where indigent people may get .something to eat. He also 
appoints everywhere experienced people to look after these store-houses, 
and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch 
the receipts and charges. 

Ann 22 . 

ON FEASTS. 

His Majesty inquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of tlio past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
His fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasis of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the ParsI priests, ho adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The followung are the 
most important feasts. 1. The New Year’s Day feast. 1 It commences on 
the day when the Hun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month (Fanvardln). Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents ; the first day of the month of Fanvardln, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, I-Iis Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names oC which coincided with the name of a month. 2 The follow- 
ing axe the days which have the same name as a month : 19th Fanvardln ; 
3rd UrdlbihisJtt ; 6th Khurddcl ; 13th Tir ; 7th Amurddd ; 4th Shaliri- 
war ; 16th Mihr ; 10th A ban ; 9th Amr ; 8th, loth, 23rd Day, 2nd, 
Bahtnan ; 5th Isfandarmuz. Feasts are actually and ideally held on each 
of these days. People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. 
In the beginning of each pahr the nciqqdras (vide p. 51, 1. 1) are beaten, 
when the .singers and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts 
coloured lamps are usedforthree nights ; on the second for one night, and 
the joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars in the first book (A t In 18). 

Ann 23. 

THE KHUSHROZ OR DAY OF FANCY ElZARS. 

On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a large 
assembly for the purpose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 

1 P.ada.om generally calls this day Nawrvz-i Jatfiti ; vide p, 183, note ‘A. 

a Thus Aban was the name oi the eighth month (Oetoher-November) ; hut the tenth 
clay also of every month k{*d the same name. 
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found in this world. The merchants of the age are eager to attend, and 
lay out articles from all countries. The people of Ilis Majesty’s Harem 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and 
selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such days to select any articles 
which he wishes to buy, or to fix the price of tilings, and thus add to his 
knowledge. The secrets of the empire, the character of the people, the 
good and bad qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khvshruz. or the joyful day, 
as they are a source of much, enjoyment. 

After the fancy bazars for women, bazars for the men are held. 
Merchants of all countries then sell their wares. Ilis Majesty watches 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure 
of buying. Bazar people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances 
before His Majesty, without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out then stores, in order to explain 
their circumstances. Bor those who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
whilst wicked bazar people are called to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is verjr great. 1 


A* in 24. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which ho sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and then home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 


1 Regarding these fancy bazars, vide above Bada.oiu’s xemarks on p, 213, 1.4. 
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Marriage between near relations His Majesty tliinka highly improper. 
He says, “ The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, agirl was not given to 
her twin brother 1 ought to silence those who arc fond of historical proofs. 
.■Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
'followers of Muhammad’s religion as wrong ; lor the beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for as they aTe rarely ever 
paid, they are mere sham ; hut lie admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a preventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wife ; for this ruins a man’s health, 
and disturbs the peace of the home. He censures old women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
inquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into 
those of the bride. These two officers have the title of Tifl-begi, or 
masters of marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one 
and the same officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspicious. Mansabdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Muhrs ; do. from one thousand to five hundred, 4 M. ; do. to 
Commanders of one hundred, 2 M. ; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 M. ; 
do. to Commanders of ten, 4 R. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
The middle classes pay 1 R., and common people 1 dam. z In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride. 

AHn 25. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to 
write the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms. 3 He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may 

D i — Ltjbj j 1 j ■ — ■ 1’ • i 

2 '■ The sons and daughters oC common people were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the office of the kotwal, and were stared at by the koUrSl's men, who had 
to tako down their respective ages ; and you may imagine what advantages and fine 
opportunities the officers thus had, especially the people of the kotwal, and the MmivU-yi 
halal (?), and their other low assistants outside.'’ Bad. IT, p. 391. Vide also Third Book, 
RHtiB. 

4 Boys in the East generally learn to write by running their pens over the characters 
of the oopyslips (qiiiSas). 



be done in tu o days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined 
letters. They may be practised for a week, alter which the hoy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. 
Care is to be taken that lie learns to understand everything himself ; 
hut the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for some time to be 
daily practised in writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five things : 
knowledge of the letters ; meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the former lesson. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day, what it look others years to under- 
stand, so much so that people will get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notation peculiar to 
arithmetic, agrculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 
nomy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
riyazi, and Haiti, sciences , 1 and history ; all of which may he 
gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Niya,T, 
Bedanta, and Patanjal. No one should he allowed to neglect those tilings 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasas. 


A^in 26 . 

THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the Successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency ol this depart- 
ment as an act of divine worship. 

First , — The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they 
were houses and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 

1 This is the three-fold division of sciences. UfikT, or divine. Sciences comprise every- 
thing oonnectod with, theology and the means of acquiring a knowledge of God. Kiy&zi 
sciences treat of quantity, and compa'iso mathematics, Astronomy, music, mechanics, 
Tahiti sciences comprehend physical sciences. 

Some dictionaries call tjie last class of sciences {aba^i, instead of labKi. 
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Majesty’s empire ships are numerous ; hut in Bengal, Kashmir, and 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterns of the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. 
Along the coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and tlic experience of seamen has much 
improved. Large ships are also built at Ilahabas and Labor, and are 
then sent to the coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which 
was much admired. 

Secondly . — To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman, must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. The best seamen come from Malibar (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of ilio river to- 
the other. 

The number of sailors In a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there arc twelve classes. 1. The Naldyudd , or owner of the 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of NdvkJmdd. lie fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The Miftallim, or Captain. He must be acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents 
her from falling into dangers. 3. The Tamdil, 1 or chief of the khalasls, or 
sailors. Sailors, in seamen’s language, are called Icbalafis or kharwas . 
4. The Ndkhudil -khashab. He supplies the passengers with firewood 
and straw, and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or mate, superintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts for the Mu^ all im. 6. The B7tandd.fi has the charge of thestores. 
7. The Karrmii 2 is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. The SukMngw? or helmsman. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the Mu* allim . Some ships carry several 
helmsmen, hut never more than twenty. 9. The Panjan looks out from 

f 1 fanrfctil or fantjel, II. — P.'J 

3 'This word Ib nowadays pronounced Km iw, and is applied to any clerk. The 
word is often used contemptuously. 

[ 3 There ib a modern Anglo-Indian word used in Calcutta, ' sea-euimy,’ derived from 
suMcanio — PJ 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees land or a ship, or a 
coming storm, etc. 10. The. Gumtl belongs to the class of khalasls. 
He throws out the water which has leaked through the ship. 11. The 
Top-anddz, or gunner, is required in naval fights; the number depends on 
the size of the ship. 12. The Khuni'a or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of divers, and stop leaks, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amount of their wages 
varies, and depends on the voyage, or hush, as seamen call it. In the 
harbour of Sdtguiv (Hugli) a Nalchuda gets 400 R. ; besides he is allowed 
four malTJck, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own profit. Every 
ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a maTihh. 
The MvRallim gets 200 R. and two malikhs ; the Tandil , 120 R. \ the 
Karrdnl , 50 R. and one malikh ; the Nakhuda Mashab , 30 R . ; the 
Sarhavg, 25 R, ; the Sukkdngir, Panjarl, and Bhandan, each 15 R- ; 
each Kharioa or common sailor, 40 R., and his daily food in addition ; 
the Dpgandctz, or gunner, 12 R, 

In Kamhhayat (Cambay), a Nakhuda gets 800 R., and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Lahan, a nakhuda gets 300 R., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca, 1 twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dalmasarf, lie gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and tho length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have w r ages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem. 

Thirdly, an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must he animposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry ; he must not allow' 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow' people to swim across, or wares to he deposited 
anywhere else hut at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly, the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 


[ J Maiagha. — P.] 
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revenue of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen, should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants lock upon harbour taxes as totally 
remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
kos at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 R. for every 

kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 il. for crossing ; a laden 
cart, 4 d . ; do. empty, 2d. ; a laden camel, 1 d. ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle with their things, T cl. ; do. empty, J cl. Other beasts of burden 
pay JjpZ., which includes the toll due by theriver. Twenty people pay 1 cl. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go 
to the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities. 

AHn 27. 

ON HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in. killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This is the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the people and the army. He travels incognito, and 
examines into matters referring to taxation, or to Sayurghdl lands, or to 
affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are oppressed, 
and punishes the oppressors. On account of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His Majesty has no other 
object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 
pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardwals [men 
employed by the Mir Shikar d or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 

L 1 .Mir shikar in India is now applied lo any assistant falconer, bird-C[ytcher, etc,, 
etc, — P.] 
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ground, tlie Qur (p. 1 J 0) : remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qur tlie grandees and oilier people await the arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mir Tuzak stands ready lor service, and about, 
a kos and one-half behind them stand some of the Khkhanlima (p. 2o2) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The Khidmutiyya are told off to watch 
at that place. At about the same distance there stands a vigilant officer 
with some of His Maj csty’s servants. He advances very slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Rebind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty 
have admission to this place ; but generally only such are allowed to 
come as are required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on ; and after having gone over 
another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by oue or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind 
.again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made 
during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourse to. 

1. Tiger Hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open ; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they pmt a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is 
■caught. 

Another method .— They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go oh. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it, 

Another method . — They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by 
tigers, putting round about the sheep on tie ground small blades of grass 
covered with glue. 1 The tiger comes rushing forward and gets Ms claws 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue 

f 1 Shilim , probatly bird-lime made from the exudations from slits made in the bark 
of the bar , (banyan 1 Or the pjpaZ fcrco.-'-T’.} 
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stick to his feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the 
hunters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
and tame him. 

Ilia Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method. — An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the hack of a 
male buffalo and makes lb attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toss it violently upwards, so that it dies. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of hunting the 
tiger. One does not know wliat to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery hack of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the elephant Nahir 
Khan, and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up ; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its head close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty hunted near Tocja. The tiger had 
sketched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qatnargha , 1 chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked TIis Maj csty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it 
despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger through the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mathura. Shuja'uit 
Khan (vide AHn 30, Ho. 01), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Maj esty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered 2 down before that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions, 3 hut would not hurt an ant. 

He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion 3 drops his claws from fear. 4 

1 Qamaigha is a chaso lor which drivers are employed, [The gamo is apparently 
enclosed in a living ring. — P.] 

a This is one of Akbar’a miracles. 

[ 3 Slier, tiger. — P.] 

1 These two verses are taken from Payzi’s Nal Daman ; vide p. Id 3, note 1, 
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2. Elajjhn n t-ralch in <j . 

There are several modes of hunting elephants. 

1. Khedn. 1 The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to beat drums and blow pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is loft in them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. Tliejr are afterwards led ofi in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Ghor kheda. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gad? A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it 
the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
•only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants 
like. The elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes them 
forget all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door, A fearless 
hunter, who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose 
means the wild elephants are caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes ; His Majesty has invented a new manner, which 


1 Hence our elephant Itfmldaa, 

[ s For gad or garcl f., a pit S — P.] 
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admits of remaikabjc finesse. In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 
inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three aides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover tire females. The hitter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shown 
above. 1 

3 . Leopard 2 II uni ing . 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt ; in another part they rest and sleejo ; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 
the trunk. Round about the tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi akhar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odl. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when, the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other — a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 


1 le A large number of people had surrounded the whole jungle, outside of which, on 
a small empty space, a throne mads of wood had been put on a tree, as a seat for the 
emperor [Jahangir], and on the neighbouring trees beams had been put, upon which 
the courtiers were to sit and enjoy the sight, About two hundred mala elephants, with 
strong nooses, and many females were in readiness. Upon each elephant there sat two 
mm of the Jhariyyah, caste, who chiefly occupy themselves in this part of India [Gujrat] 
with elephant hunting. The plan was to drive Lhe wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place whore the emperor sat, so that ha might enjoy the sight of this 
exciting scene. When the drivers closed up from all sides of the juuglo, their ring unfortu- 
nately broke on account of the density and impenetrability of the wood, and the arrange- 
ments of the drivers partially failed. The wild elephants run about as if mad ; but twelve 
male and female elephants were caught before the eyes of the emperor.” Iqbaln&ma, 
p. IIS. 

[ 2 Tils, tho chtta or hunting leopard. — J?.] 
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Another method ib to fasten noo-.es to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty Icos from Agra, 
especially in the districts of Barr. SlmfiwalT, Aliipur, Surinam, Bhatinda, 
Bhatnir, Pa tan in the Panjab, Fathpur Jhinjhanii, Nagor. Miratli, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmlr, Amrsarnayin ; hut several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and 
hai id them over to the keepers. He would often travel over great distances, 
and was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before he had 
done so, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he 
hastened away on a, fleet courser. 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this- 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers ivere surprised at such, 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good 
motives, and from a desire to add splendour to his court., His Majesty 
used to take it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the 
most experienced by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty. 1 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His. 
Majesty, a leopard oiigo followed the imperial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of tlie Musa leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 

A^'m 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 

KEEPERS. 

First class leopards get 5 s. of meat every day ; second class, 4| s. ; 
third class, 4 s. ; fourth, class, 3§ s . ; fifth class, 34 s, ; sixth class, 3J s. ; 


1 Two more mir&cloa of Aftbar’s. 
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seventh class, 3 s. ; eighth class, 2| s. The meat is given in a lump ; and 
as on Sundays no animals are killed, 1 double the daily portion is given 
cm Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sets of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents 
itch. Four men also wore appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 It. to 5 R. per 
mensem ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle a re divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into fiv e divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 200 cl.. 220 d. 200 d., and 180 cl., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 d., 110 d., 120 d., 110 cl., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths, 2 chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and GushJcdm 3 carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
eacli leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Mid or Tam/ (set) ; they are also divided according to their rank as 
follows. One thousand 4 leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an 
interesting encampment they form. The three first sets are Ichcisci ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other sets. Eor their conveyance 
two litters (mihaffa) are hung over the back of an elephant, one litter on 
each side. On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the 
leopards, and are drawn by horses or cattle ; or they are made to sit on 
horses ; and sometimes they aTe carried by men in doolies. The best 
leopard which His Maj esty has goes by the name of Samand-manilc ; he 
is carried on a clutu-dol, and proceeds with much pomp. His servants, 

1 According to the order mentioned on p. 209, 2nd para. 

[ 2 3 ul, a covering for any animal. — P.] 

3 In my text edition, p. 208, 1. 8, j'.Gb. This should perhaps he or 

gos&Mni, Goahkfin (in Arabic Jo’.hrfm), being a town in Iran, famous for its carpets. 

4 “ Among the curious events wlucli happened during the present [Jahangir’s] reign 
J. must mention that a leopard in captivity covered a female leopard, which gave birth to 
three cubs. The late emperor (Akbar] during his youth, was passionately fond of Jeopards 
and hunting with leopards. He had about 9,000 leopards collected during his reign, and 
tried much to pair them, so as to get cubs, but in vain. He even allowed some leopards 
to run about in the gardens with out collars, lotting them walk about and hunt after their 
fashion ; but they would not pair. During (his year a male loops, rd hrolce its collar, and 
■covered a female, which after a space of two months and a, half gave birth to three oubs. 
They went on well, arid grew big." Igbcilnama, p. 70. 
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fully equipped, run at. his side ; the mtqqara (a large drum) is beaten in 
front, and sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pole of the chcm-dol resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly 
two horses were kept for every leopard ; hut now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel along on one and 1 he same dooly. A lame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

HkiU exhibited hij hunting Icojnrds. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the pre} ? is. 1 The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1. Ujiarglmti . The hunters Jet off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer 2 was seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. RigUnl. The leopard lies concealed, and is shown the deer 2 from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer. 2 3. Mufinrl. The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer, 2 when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal ; 
language fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus ho will raise up the 
dust with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer 2 at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chatrmandal. The 
hunters lie in ambush near a place frequented by deer, 2 and commence the 
chase from this place as if it was a qamargha hunt (in which drivers are 
used). The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer 2 are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encourage- 
ment to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but T cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shown by His Majesty, a deer 2 made friendship 

f 1 The translation of this isassuge is doubtful. — P.J 
j 2 Aim, gazelles. — P,] 
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with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s company. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that tire leopard when let off against 
other doer , 1 would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

Jn former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose 
towards the close of the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules 
made by His Majesty, they arc let loose in the evenings and ye t remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopards were also kept blindfolded , 2 except at the 
time of the chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if 
mad. But nowadays they are kept without covers for their heads. The 
grandees of the court are allowed to bet on forty Jchasa leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet from the others. If a leopard is first in 
bringing twenty deer, his Doriya 3 gets five rupees from Lis equals. The 
grandee in charge of the khdsa leopards, Sayyiri Ahmad of Barba , 4 gets 
one mubr from each bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee, lays before liis Majesty twenty pair of doer horns , 5 he 
takes an Ashrufi from each of his equals. So also do the Tarafdars and 
Qnmwals fi bet ; in fact every one shows bis zeal in trying to get as many 
deer 1 as possible. The skins of the deer 1 are often given to poor people as 
part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a bide to 
what hunting ground the deer 1 belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays . 7 


[ 3 Aha, gazelle.- — P.j 

[ 2 i.c. hooded. — P.J 

3 The mail who holds the. chain to which the leopard is fastened. 

1 He was a Du/uizfin ; vide A 5, In 30, No. 91. 

s Akb&r required the horns of deer. 

“ In this year (981), His Majesty built several edifices and castles on the road from 
Agra to Ajmir. The reason was this. Ho thought it incumbent upon him once a year to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb (dargali) of Mufin-i Chishtl at Ajmir ; he therefore had 
houses built at every stage on the road to that town. Ho also erected at every kos a ton er 
(manura), and. had a well made near it. The toners were studded with several hundred 
thousand horns of deer which His Majesty’ hud killed during his lifetime. The words 
mil-i shatek contain the Tatikh (981). I wished His Majesty had made gardens and suraitt 
for travellers instead .” Bada.oni, ji, p. 173. Vide also JElliot’s Index, p. 243, note. 

5 Tarafdars, the men in charge ot a taraf, which word AbuT- Pa vl above used in the 
same sense as mist, or set. TarafdUr means also a Zemindar. A Qarawal ia a driver. 

’ “ It was at this time [1027 a.v. or a.t>. 1(518] that Shahzada Shuja, son of Shahjahan, 
fell ill. and as I am so much attached to him, and the doctors could not cure him of the 
insensibility in which ho had lain for several days, I humbly prayed to God, and ashed 
Him a favour, During the prayer, it occurred tome that t bad already made a contract 
with my God and had promised Him to give up hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should carry into effect my former vow from the present 
time, which would prevent so many animals from being killed, God might grant my 
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The Sigah-gosh. 1 

His Majesty is very fond of using tliis plucky little animal for limiting 
purposes. In former times it would attack a Imre or a fox ; but now it 
kills black deer. 2 It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each lias a separate keeper, 
who gets 100 d. per mensem. 

Dogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent (qualifies, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 
especially from the Hazara district [north of Rawul Pinrll]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them names. 3 Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also 
will join and hunt down the enemy. Khnsa dogs get daily 2 s. of meat ; 
others get 1J s. There is one keeper for every two Tirol 1 (bunting) dogs ; 
their wages are 100 d. per mensem . 5 

Hunting Deer 6 with Deer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net 7 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer,® which from fear will fight 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 

prayer Tor the prince's recovery, I then mado this contract with C4od, and promised, in all 
singleness of intention and true belief, never again to harm an animal with my own 
hand. Through God’s mercy, the sufferings of the prince were entirely allayed. When I 
mis in the womb of my mother, it happened one day that I did not quicken as usual. 
The servants of the Harem grew alarmed, and reported the fact to my august father 
fAkbar], In those days my father was continually hunting with leopards. That day 
happened to bo .Friday, My father then, with a view to making God inclined to preserve 
me, made a vow never again, to the end of his life, to bunt on Fridays. I have followed 
the piractice of my father, and have never hunted with leopards on a Friday.” Tuzul'-i 
JaJiangTri, p. 249. 

Jahangir's self-denial was not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir was fifty 
years of age ! 

1 Or black ear, the Persian translation of the Turkish qara-qnlaq, whence our Sells 
caracal. 

| The Red Lynx of India, Persia, and Arabia. It is trained to take, besides the ipiarry 
mentioned, partridges, prigeons, oats, and .Egyptian vultures, etc. — P.] 

[ 3 Ahft-yi siyCift, a wrong term. — P.] 

2 ThiH would not strike ua as something worth mentioning. But as dogs are considered 
unclean animals by Muhammadans, they are not looked upon as domestic. Nowadays 
vi e hear occasionally names, as kallil, bachhit ; or English names as feni (Fanny), Ouldag 
(bull dog], etc. 

.European bloodhounds were early imported by the Portuguese, Jahangir once said 
to Roe, “ 1 only desire you to help me to a horse of the greatest size, and a male and female 
of mastiffes, and the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other dogges as hunt jn your land.” 
Regarding European dogs in India, vide also Tuzuk, p. 138, 1. 3, from below. 

[ 4 'Pan is the Arab greyhound. — P.] 

[ 5 For a note on. hunting Doga and Cheetas vide Jl. and Pro. As. Soc. Seng., 1907,— P.J 

[® A7iu, gazelle.— P.J 

[ 7 Sam, probably a noose of thick gut, — R.] 
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passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net 1 should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the 
keeper, who either puts a new net 1 on it, or sends out a fresh deer. 2 

Sultan Flruz-i Khiljl used to indulge in this sport ; hut Ilis Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes if happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as tour tamed deer ; but at last 
it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing 
the call, they will discontinue a fight, come hack, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do &o. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time ; for people 
wore afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when tin; deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of brained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Jhihahad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Panj iih, its home, and rejoined it s former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and 
taught them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the 
hunters are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are nowadays also deer-studs ; the deer horn in captivity are 
employed as hunting-deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward and allow'- the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer as a 
means of making wild deer fight. 

Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net. 1 
Both were brought together from Gujrat, as mentioned above (1). 

Ghantnhera is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 


[ l Dam, probably a noope of thick gut.— P.] [ 2 Aim, gazelle. — P.] 
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hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the ooncnve 1 side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells, Other hunters lie at the same 
time in wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer 
that they are easily caught ; or sometimes hunters will charm them with 
a song, and when the deer approach will rise up and cruelly" slay them. 
From a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two methods. 

Thctwfi. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer ; and 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukarn. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters iu ambush, who kill them. 

Bad wean. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quits perplexed. 

Ajara. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
bo a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters show 
themselves from the side, tlie deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as 
deer approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in 
a plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with thrir feet. 

Thangi. The hunter . . , a wall.es about bareheaded as if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with pan juice, and the man himself acts as if 
he were wounded- Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death ; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 

[ l WazhyuK. The concave side towards him ? — P,] 

11 The text has ditr Sthfma-yi zin, in the hollow of a saddle (i). 
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Buffalo Hunts. 

At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground ; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female hufl'aJo that wants the male. A courageous 
active man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame buffaloes 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others tire caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted when buffaloes are attacked in their jungle 
pastures. 

On limiting with Hawks. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the bat , 1 shahln , 2 sJnmqdr , 3 
and buikat 4 falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers the bdshaf to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As I am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the 
skill of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lead inquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the Mnsa- falcons (bat) which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought, The precedence oijurms 1 is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the hdshas , 5 the shahlns , a the 
Jchelas , 0 the chappak 1 bash as, the balms, the young bah ns, ^ the shikaras , 7 

I 1 Bdz, lhe.loma.le goshawk, Ihojj ara being the male. — P.J 

[ 2 8 halnn, fern., the male being the shahincfia, is in India the Sbahin Falcon, but in 
Persia tho Peregrine is included in this term. Vide Jaurn. ,4s. Soc. Beng., 1007.— P,] 

f 3 Tho Shimqar was a *Ier falcon, of which an occasional specimen found its way to 
India. It is doubtful whether it over lived in India long enough to be trained. I'irfeiNote 
In Joitrn , and Proc. As. Soc, Beng., vol. iii, No. 2, 1907. — IVj 

f 4 Barh.it , bargud, etc,, was the Golden Eagle. — P.J 

[ 5 Basha is the female of the Common English Sparrow-hawk, the male being called 
bamn. — P.J 

p Khela, word not traceable ; evidently the Hindi name of some hawk. — P,] 

[’ Chappalc is tho Hindi name of tho male of the Shikara or Indian Sparrow-hawk. 
The dictionaries make the former term masculine, and the latter feminine, hut AkLar 
being a faleonar know better, — P.J 

' [ s Balin is the female peregrine, and bafyrf bachcha the tiercel or male, whiehis a third 
i smaller ; bachcha does not mean " vounrr ”. — P.l 
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the chappuk sin koras, the tunnatis, 1 the rekls, 2 the hex /as? the dhotis, the 
charghs, the charghpla ,‘ l the laijars, aiul th vjhagars? (which Jlis Majesty 
calls the chappuk* land ot the Uigur). The Mohduns ' aha are inspected— 
tlie molclnn is an animal resembling the sparrow. o£ yellowish plumage, 
like the shahln ; it will kill a htlang s crane. People say that, whilst flying, 
it will break the wing 9 of the hdanij, and others maintain that it pierces 
if s eyes ; but this cannot be proved. Otlhpujnzs 10 also axe brought from 
Kashmir. This 1 >ird has a bluish (bfdn) colour and is smaller than a parro l ; 
its beak ip red, straight, and long ; n its tail is rather elongated. It brings 
down small birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the cliase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the bodnn , 12 and the sdru 13 will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add 
splendour to his Court, is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mansaudars, Ahadls, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis. Their 
pay is as follows. First class of the former first grade, 7 1 It. ; second, 
7 R. ; third, 6|- R. Second class, first grade. 61 II. ; second, CJ R. ; third, 
5 1 R. Third class, first grade, 5.] R. ; second, 5 R. ; third, 41 R. First 
class of the latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 R . ; second, 4f II- ; third, 
41 R. Second class, first grade, 4J R. ; second, &R. ; third, 3f It. Third 
class, first grade, 31 R . ; second, 3| R. ; third, 3 It. 

Allowance of Food. 

In Kashmir and in tire aviaries 14 of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; hut at Court they are fed twice, A haz falcon 


P Ttirmali or vulg. turumti, is the Red-headed Merlin,— P.] 

[ a Kct/i, die common. English. Merlin. — P.] 

- jp The Besra Sparrow-hawk male and female, sexes transposed in the dictionaries. — T’.| 
f 1 dial oh or eltarlji is the female, and cMrghela the male otF, Salrar of Jordon. — P. | 
[ 5 Lagar is the female, and jhagar the male ol IT. Jugger. — P.J 
“ See n. 7, p. 304. 

[ 7 Molclnn, obviously the Falconet. Apparently it was occasionally trained to alight 
on a crane’s head, the startled quarry being then gathered by hand. — P.] 

P Kulang, the common Crane (in the Panjab Icunj), the coolanof Anglo-Indian sports- 
men.— P.] 

P Kulang ril az pa and&zad, “ brings down a er«ne.”— P,] 

10 The name of this bird is doubtful. It is not to be found among the names of Kashmiri 
birds given in the Igbaln&ma,, p. 169. 

pj Probably the Green Jay, Si$sa Sinensis, Np. 673, of Jordan, vol. ii. — PJ 
[ l2 Eodna for bwlana, the common Quail, which is used for fighting, — P.] 

[ la SarH, the commop Maitia. — P.] 
f 14 Qush-lchana, mews for hawks, — F,] 
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gets a quantity of meat weighing 7 dams', the jurra, 6 d. ; the hah a. 
Id chin, 1 and khela, did. ; the bdsha, 3d. ; the chappak bdsha, shikar a. 
chappak shikara, besra, dhoti, etc., 2d. Towards the close of every clay, 
they are fed on sparrows, of which the hdz, jurra, and baliri, get each seven; 
the la chin, five ; the bdsha , three ; others, two. Chorrjhs and la gars get 
at the same time meat. Shunc/drs, shdhbaz.es, burkals , get one ser. On 
the hunting grounds they feed them on the game they take. 

Prices of Falcons. 

Thom eagerness to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
hut from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated . In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which cf the following three classes birds belong, 
hirst, khdna-kuns birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
experienced trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chiiz birds ; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tafindk birds ; they have moulted 
before they wore captured. First class, a superior hdz costs 1 2 viulirs ; 
second grade do., 9 3/.; third do., 6 M. Second class, first, 10 3/.; 
second, 7 3/. ; third, 4 3/. A third class buz is somewhat cheaper than 
second class ones. 

Jurras. First class, 8, 5, 2, I M. Second class, G, 4, 1^, 1 M., fi R. 

Baskets. First class, 3, 2, 1 M., 4 R. Second class, 2, J 3/., 0 R. 

Shnhins of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 M. 

Bah ns, 2, 1-^, 1 3/. Young Balms 2 a little less. 

Khelas , 14, 1, 4 3/. 

Charrjhs , 21 R ., 2, 1.] R. 

Chappak bdslias, 1 R. : \, } R. 

Shikarns , ll R., 1, « R. 

Bcsras , 2 R ., 1-1, 1 R- 

Chappak shikarahs, lugars, jhagars, turmoils, reins, 1 R., 1, | R. Their 
prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shikars (superintendents 3 of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 M . to 1 d. If the 
falcons bring down the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill 
which it exhibited and to the size of the quarry. The man who keeps the 
falcon gets one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty 

p Larh iii ia the 'Xui'ldnamo of the Shalrjn.- — -P.l 

[•* Bahri barheha, peregrine tierc el.- ~T?.] 

[ 3 MTr MM r is a term applied to any Im-d-eatuher, assistant falconer, etc. — P.] 
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per cent, of the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Imperial 
aviary 1 as ppshlcasli (tribute), the Qushhecj 7 (Superintendent of the Aviary) 1 
gets for every baz H R., and the accountant l R. For jurras, the Qushbegl 
gets 1 R. ; tlic accountant, 1 R. ; for bashas, the former receives J R. : 
the latter, 1 R. ; for every Iciclun, charcjh, charcjhda , Icheln, bahrl-baehtha, 
the former gets 1 R., the latter R. : for ever vchhappak, basha, dhoti. 
etc., the former receives the other R. (sulci). 

The minimum number of baz and shaltln falcons, kept at Court, is 
forty ; of jurras, thirty ; of huskas, one hundred ; of balms , rharghs, 
twenty ; of lagars, and shikaras, ten. 

Waterfowl. 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach baz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it. [till the man in the boat comes]. 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durrctj 2 catching. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds, They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets 3 round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing, 4 when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnas. 5 The hunter makes a claypot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl's cry. The 
bodnas, frightened by the noise, come together. Another man then lights 
a bundle of straw, and swings it aboul, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. They resemble char alts ; in body they are as large jurnts. 
They hang nets 3 (about the body of a trained la gar) and put birds 1 

[* Mews.- — P.] 

[ a The tlvrrtrj is Ihe francolin or black partridge. Abu ’1-Fad was e\ idently not a 
sportsman and probably meant, the red-legged partridge, the cfmkor of India and the 
kublc of Persia. — P,] 

I" Hair nooses. — P.] [ J I.e, utter its challenging call. — P.| 

[ 5 Budina in Persia is the Common Quail. — P,J 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, anrl when they got entangled in the nets, 3 they 
commence to fight, and fail to the ground. 

Ghmirjlm,! . They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
rf1umc]ha,%? and hang hair nets 1 round about them. The owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to 
cry out. Other <jhauqhCt~is and owls will come to their assistance ; and get 
entangled in the nets. 1 

Flogs. 

Progs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight 3 and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 

I am ill the power of love ; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth. His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love, 1 and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me boo long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


A’-ln 29. 

ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes Ills pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 


f 1 Dam, a noose. Tne nooses are attached to the claws. A hawk so prepared is e-allid 
in the Panjab, a barnk ( urdna). For Plate and description, vide Journ. vis. Hoc. Beng., 
vol. iii, 1907.— -P, | 

P OhanghclJ is probably the Large Grey Babbler or sal bha.i, 430 of Jordon.— P.] 

[ 3 Ba-sMkdr-i <i ctnkabut Ail nihad moans "catch Iheirprey ", — P.] 

The Historian way thank Abii TFari for having preserved this littlo trail of Akbar’a 
character, In several places of tire A 1 In, Abu ’J-Fti/1 trios hard to ascribe to His Majesty 
higher motives in order to bring the emperor’s passion for hunting in harmony with his 
character as the spiritual guide of the nation, But as “ higher motives ” were insufficient 
to explain the fancy which Akbar took in frog and spider fights, Abu ’1- Fa?l has to recognize 
the fact that peculiar leanings will lead even a Sensible man to oddities and to actions 
Opposed to the general tenor of his character. 
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The (fame of Changan (hockey). 1 * 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship, strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feals ot agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence Ilk Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the imydan (open field) in order to play 
this game, lie selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
tire die. There are not more than ten players ; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one ghnn (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself ia played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chmyan stick, and to move it 
slowly from the middle to the kaV 1 This manner is called in Hindi rol. 
The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaugan stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops 
after if, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called bela, and may he performed in various ways. The player may either 
strike the ball with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may 
send the hall in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may 
be thrown in the same direction' from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit 3 if when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himself upon the back leather 3 of the horse, and 
propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shows in the various 


1 There ia scarcely a Muhammadan Historian that does, not allude to this game. 
Babat says it to played all over Thibet. In the East of India the people of Munnipora 
{Assam) are looked upon as clever hooltey players. Vide YignPs Travels in Cashmir, 
ii, p. 2S9. 

Sayyid 7Abd“ 'llah Khan, son of Mir Khwiinda, was Akbnr'a cMuganhegiyOT Superin- 
tendent of the gajnc of clwmgcM : ride Bad. !J, p. 308. In the beginning of Akbafs reign, 
after 070, Ghariwali, which lies a farsimg frOhn Agra, Was tile favourite Spot for cliaitgur^ 
playing. Bad, II, p, 70, [Chaugart, polo.— P.] 

3 The pillars which mark the end of the playground. 

[ 3 Meaning not clear.— P,j 
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wavs of hitfing the ball ; he often manages to strike the ball t\ hiie in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the hill, they beat the 
naqqdm, so that all that are far and near may hoar it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to tlie hcil wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mV), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such times the, players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaiujdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at 
night, are set on fire. 1 Tor this purpose, jpalas wood is used, which is very 
light, and burns for a long time. Tor the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaurjdn sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It hs impossible to describe tlic excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 

q Ishqbnzl ( pigeon-flying) . 

His Majesty calls pigeon-flying q ishqbdzi (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement ; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. Ho even uses tire occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one of the ecstasy and transpoi h of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from higher motives that he pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Turan ; but 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 

When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well-trained pigeon oE bluish colour, formerly belonging to the Khan-i 

1 "In the beginning of 974 (July, 1506), the emperor returned, (from. Jaunpur) to 
Agra, and passed his time in amusements. (To -went to NagnrchXn, a new town which ho 
had built near Agra, and enjoyed 1 lie r/iauydn game, dog-huntincr, and pigeon-flying. Ho 
also invented a fire ball with which ho could play at ehaugii n during dark nights.” Bad, II, 
p, 48, 

The town of X agar chin was subsequently deserted. 
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A'-Zcim KokaltatJj (‘■AzTz, Akbar's footer-brother), fell into His Majesty's 
hands. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the 
name of Mohana. From it descended several excellent pigeons as Ash 11 
it he weeper), Parizad (the fairy), Almas (tire diamond), and Shah q uclt f Aloe 
Itovai). Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained pigeons of ^ Umar 
Sliaykh Mlrzii (father of Babar), Bnltan Husayn Mlrzii (vide p. 107, noteC) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of 
training, as to astonish the amateurs of Iran and Turiin, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but Ilia 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary 
condition in coupling, and lias thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is 
to keep a male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally 
lays her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be 
small or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmah (Septeniber-Ocloher), and 
separate in Fanmrdln (February-Marcli). A lien lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one days : hut if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. F or about six days, the pigeons teed their young 
ones with falah, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops ot tile old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which 
they bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a 
month, and as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own 
grain, the old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. 
Home are kept in a tor (?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons 
only get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
they have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed 
to take flights. They take daily about forty hams '(air), i.e., forty flights. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what is called charJch and 
bciri ( vide below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have 
fallen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at 
rest (Idvwdhamdan). After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and 
become very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time 
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for showing their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the bazi 
and the cJiarljj, they are sent to Ifis Majesty for inspection, and are kept 
for four months in readiness, to exhibit their skill. Char Lit is a lusty 
movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle, 
if this circular turn be not completely earned out, the movement is called 
kitj (shoulder), and is held in no esteem. Bazi is the same as nuSallaq 
zadan (lying on the back with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, 
in Hind, kald). Some thought that the two wings (kilf) meet, which 
appears to the observer as if it were a nvSallaq ; but His Majesty had one 
wing of a pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that opinion 
became evident. Some pigeons get confused during the bazi and cliarklt, 
and come stupefied to the ground. This is called gulfda , and is disliked. 
Sometimes pigeons hint themselves and fall down ; but often they get 
all right again when they come near the ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting their strength they fly up again. A pigeon of the Ichasa 
pigeon cots will perform fifteen charkhs and seventy bdzls, a feat which will 
certainly astonish the spectators. In former times, they let eleven or 
twenty-one pigeons fly at a time ; but nowadays they let off as many as 
one hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so carefully trained as to ho let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (kaheir). Sometimes they 
wall alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are khcisa. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot, 1 or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the. top of the bill ; but they failed to discover more signs of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First. His Maj esty subdivided the three marks of 
former trainers as follows : the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs ; 2 
the eight claws ; the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the Value of a pigeon. Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 


p Ba-tdflan-i pa. Ca.il this mean the angle made by the feet ? — P.J 
[ a Du chashm belli. i u puB In. — P.J 
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has been made in which the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down. According to them, His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for each 
of which separate aviaries have been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make 
his way has found in the training of superior pigeons a means of getting 
rich. A pair of second class pigeons has a value of 3 R. ; third class. 2 \ E.\ 
fourth class, 2 R. ; fifth class, 1 1 R. ; sixth class, 1 A. ; seventh class, 
£ II. ; eighth class, l Ii. ; ninth and tenth classes, jj R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohana first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of Ashki. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four zirihi pigeons ; 
they are thestock of a pigeon which belonged to Haji ^All, of Samarqand, 
which coupled with an ^Udi hen, of which I do not know the owner ; 
their stock has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time they were bought. 

The Colours of Klaisa Pigeons. 

Magasi (flea-bitten) ; zirihi (steelblue) ; anuri (?) ; zmniri (a colour 
between zirihi and anuri ; His Majesty invented this name); chi hi 
(porcelain blue) ; nofli (grey like naptha) ; shafaqi (violet) ; $ud T (aloe- 
wood coloured) ; siirmai (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; kishmisliA 
(dark brown, like currants 1 ) ; halwCPi (light-brown, like hahvei sweetmeat) ; 
sandali (light-brown, like sandalwood) ; jigari (brown) ; nabuti (greyish 
white) ; dughi (bluish-white, like sour milk) ; wushld (of the same colour 
as the gum called wushh ) ; jlldni (childni ?) ; kuraH (brown, like a new 
earthen pot ?) ; nilufari (bluish- white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown ; His Majestjr applies this name in this sense) ; atashi (black 
brown) ; shaftcilii (peach coloured) ; gul-i gaz coloured (?), yellow ; 
kaghazi (yellowish, like native paper) ; zagh (grey like a crow) ; agri 
(a colour between white and brown) ; muharraqi (a dirty black) ; khizri 
(a colour between greenish and udi) ; din (water coloured) ; 2 surmag 
(a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour between surma, i 
and magasi). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose 
head resembles a flower) ; dumgham (stump tail) ; yakrang (of one colour) 
halqim-safid (white throat) ; parsafid (white wing) ; kalla. (big head) ; 
gkazghazh (wild chick) ; magdi 3 (name of an aquatic hire!) ; babari (?) ; 
alpar (red wing ?) ; kalla goar (short wing) ; mahdum 4 (moontail) ; 

P Kishmish, Sultana raisins. — P.J [ 2 Abi, bine. — P.] 

[* Muyh, ft cormorant 5 — P.J f* Mahdum, with white on tho tail. — P.J 
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tuwjdar (ring-bearer)’ mancand-sar (pearl. heart) ; masJfiala-dum (torch- 
tail) ; etc. 

Some trainers, of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
as butjhir (?), <] it rap ilk (with black eyelids) ; abi/arl ; palangnlgdrl ; 
rekht a pilk. 

Tl i ere arc also many pigeons which do not perform rhurkhs and bads, 
but arc distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kohth 1 pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Bagha, which utters a peculiar voice in the morning to wake up people. 
3. The Lnqqan,- which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. -1. The Lotan.^ They turn it about, and let it oil on the ground, v hen 
it will go through all the motions which a half-killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will show the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The KJiertn. The cock 
shows a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the lion be exposed in a cage, ho will get restless 
and drop down instantly to join her. This is very remarkable. Some of 
them come down with both wings spread, others close one ; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in Hying. 0. 
The Hath pigeon is chiefly used for carrying letters, though any other land 
may be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
Nishdioan pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down and remains in its cage. 8. The pcippu (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shirazi, 
shustan, hlshdm, j og hja , reza-dahan , magasl, and qumri.* Wild pigeons are 
called gala. If some of them are caught, they will be j oined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
get on their return salt water to drink. This makes thorn vomit the grain 
which they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

[ l Ca.ii lliis be for koklu, a species of green pigeon which has a call like the human voice, 
-vide, Jure! cm No. 778.— -P.] 

Laqa, laqa, etc., the fnntail pigeon. — P.) 

[ 3 fjota/i, the ground-tumbler,- — P.] 

£* Qiimri, a white dove. — P.) 
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Four sens of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons five sees are required ; or seven 
and a half if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed rvith 
other grain ; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., 
rice, dal 1 -i mkhiid (gram), mungddl 1 (millet), hircir, lahdarci, juivar ( vide 
p. (56). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show 
much skill in training them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, 
as Qul^All of Bukhara,, MastI of Samarqand, Mullazada, Pur-i Mulla 
Ahmad Chand, Muqbil Khan Chela, Khwaja Sandal Chela, Mumin of 
Harafc, i Abd u T-Latlf of Bukhara , Haj i Qasim of Bal kh, Habib ofShahisabz, 
Sikandar Chela, Maltu, Maqsud of Samarqand, Khwaja Plifil, Chela 
Iliriinand. 

Tire servants attached to the y>igeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2R. to 48 R. per 
mensem. 

The game of Chav par. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this 
game. It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; but every four 
of them must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same 
direction. The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice 
are greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with 
one, two, five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two 
parallel lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These 
parallel lines are of equal length. The small square which is formed by 
the intersection of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is ; 
but the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-four equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as 
shown in Pl. XYII, Fig. 17. The game is generally played by four players, 
of whom two play against the other two. Each player has four pieces, 
of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row 
of the parallellogram before him. and the other two in the seventh and 
eighth spaces of the right row. The left row remains empty . Each player 
moves his pieces, according to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping 
to the right, till he arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram, from 
which he started ; and from there he moves to the middle tow. When 
arrived at the latter place, he is pukhta (ripe), and from here, he must 
throw for each of his pieces the exact number which will carry them to 
the empty square in the centre of the figure. He is now raslda, or arrived. 

When a player is pulchta or raslda , he may commence to play from 


P Pulse of iMlng — P.] 
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the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on one field ; but he is 
allowed to move them only six fields onwards should he prefer doing so. 
A similar rule holds for double fives, etc. A throw consisting of a six, 
a five, and a one, is called kham (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, 
provided they are togdther on the same field, may each be moved six 
fields Iot wards, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws 
three sixes, and three of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
he may move each of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a 
player throw three twos, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
particular cases. If a player lias brought his four pieces into the central 
square, he throws, when his turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
last row, and . . . 1 Ilis Majesty thinks it proper to do so from the very 
eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
preceding players, His Majesty counts them as qayim, or standing. 
Formerly he did not allow such equal throws. If the four pieces of an 
opponent are pulchta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game 
for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; if a player loses a bet, his substi- 
tute has to pay one per cent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
of the players be late or inattentive, he is fined one rupee. But a fine of 
a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves his pieces, 
over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often 
as many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. 
If any of them lost hie patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of 
wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play ; hut His Majesty has 
higher aims ; he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 

The game of Chandal Mandal. 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 

1 Tbo MSS. have az khhnayi hanhtum payun uhavad, hanymn-i khan shudan ainiida. 
gardacl , whioh. words are not dear to me. 
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round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields, 
every eight of which form a row ; vide PI. XVII, Fig. 18. The number of 
pieces is sixty -four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides 
are marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The 
number of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, which are placed 
in the middle. As in f'lnuipar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass 
through the whole circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount, from the other fifteen players ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins 
most, and the last loses most ; the other players both lose and win. His 
Majesty plays this game in several ways ; one way in which the pieces 
are moved as if the fields were squares of a chess board, is very often 
played. I shall give a few particulars and directions how to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 
thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third 
way, at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth wa y, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from w T hich the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, two pieces 
when together may throw out another set of two pieces ; but single pieces 
do not throw out each other. Ninth way, four pieces together may throw 
out three together ; three together, Sets of two ; and two together, single 
ones ; but single pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves his pieces according to the number of points which he throws, 
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but at tlie same time, the player who aits opposite to him moves his pieces 
according to the number of points on the reverse side of the dice, whilst 
the two players to the right and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move their pieces according to the number o£ points to the right and left 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. 
Each player, in his turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the sum of the two highest points of his throw. The next 
highest point is taken by his vis-a-vis, and the two lowest points by his 
right and left hand neighbours. Twelfth way, the players have each five 
dice and five pieces. At every throw, he gives the points of one die to his 
right hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself. Sometimes the 
thrower mentions beforehand the names of four players to whom lie 
wishes to give the points of four dice, he himself taking the points of the 
fifth die. And when a player requires only a few points, to get 
pnMta, ho must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice fall. 

The game may also he played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased. 


Cards. 

This is a well-known game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve different kinds. ITis Majest) r plays with the following 
suits of cards. ls£, Ashwapatl , the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a king on horseback, resembling the king of Dikii, with the 
umbrella { chcitr ), the standard (falam), and other imperial ensigns. The 
second highest card of the same suit represents a vazir on horseback ; 
and after this card come ten others of the same suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. 2nd, Gajpati, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, as the ruler of Orisak. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazir, and elephants from ten to one. 3 rd, Narpali, a king 
whose power lies in his infantry, as is the case with the rulers of Bljapitr. 
The card represents a king sitting on his throne in imperial splendour ; 
the vazir sits on a footstool (sa nda.1%), and the ten cards completing this 
suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. ith, Gadhpati. The card shows 
a man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the vazir sits on a sandali over a 
fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts from one to ten, as before. 
5 th, Dhanpati , the lord of treasures. The first card of this suit shows a 
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man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps ; the vazir sits upon a 
sandal!, as if he took account of tire Treasury, and the remaining cards 
show jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. (II h. Dal pat i . the hero 
of battle. The first card of this suit shows a king in armour, sitting on 
his throne and surrounded by warriors on coats of mail. The vazlr sits on 
a sandal! and wears a jai/ba (breast armour) ; the ten other cards show 
individuals clad in armour. 1th, Natrapa'i, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on a throne in a ship : the vazir sits, as usual, on 
a sandal! , and the other ten cards have boats from one to ten. 8 tk, Tlpati, 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shows a woman as vazlr on a sandal!, and the other ten cards have pictures 
of women, from one to ten. 9 th, Burapali, the long of the divinities ( deota ) 
also called Indar, on a throne. The vazlr sits on a sandal!, and the ten 
other cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10 lh, Asrpati, the 
lord ol gemi (dm). The card represents Sulayman, son of Dahud, on the 
throne. The vazir sits on a sandali, and the other ten cards have genii. 
11 th, Banpafi , the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger (slier) 
with some other animals. The vazlr is drawn in the shape of a leopard 
(palang) and the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from 
one to ten. Vlth, Ahipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the vazlr is a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the same kind. The remaining ten cards show serpents, 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suits arc called Inshbar (powerful), and the 
six last, Icambar (weak). 

His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpati , or lord of treasures, is represented as a man dis- 
tributing money, The vazlr sits on a sandal ?, and inspects the Treasury ; 
but the ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes 
of workmen employed in the Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melfcer, the 
piece-cutter ( mutaUas-sdz ), the weighman, the coiner, the tmlir counter* 
the bitikclii (writer) of dhan pieces (vide p. 31, No. 17), the bUilccha of 
man pieces (vide p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the qursgar (vide p. 2d, No. 15). 
His Majesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who 
inspects farmdns, grants, and the leaves of the daftar (vidfi p. 270) ; the 
vazlr sits on a sandal l with the daftar before him ; the other cards show 
officers employed in the (Financial Department, as the paper maker, the 
mi&tar maker (Hide p. 55, note 1), the clerk who makes the entries in the 
daftar, the illuminator (musmaudr), the naqqdsh (who ornaments the pages), 
t hnjadwtl-kash (who draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the farmdn 
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writer, ike rnujaUicl (boolcbindor), the rmyre r- 1 (who .stains the paper with 
different colours). The Pailishah-i qimnsh also, or king of manufacturers, 
is painted in groat state, looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, 
silk, sillcen stuffs. The vazlr sits near him on a sandali, inquiring into 
former proceedings. The other ten cards represent beasts of burden. 
Again, the Padishdh-i Chang, or lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a 
throne, and listening to music ; the vazlr sits before him. inquiring into 
the circumstances of the performers, of whom pictures are given on the 
remaining cards. Next, the Padishak-i zar i safid, or king of silver, 
who is painted distributing rupees and other silver coins ; the vazlr sits 
on a sandali , and makes inquiries regarding donations. On the other 
cards, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, as before those of the 
gold mint. Then comes the Pcidishah-i Shamsher , or king of the sword, 
who is painted trying the steel of a sword. The vazir sits upon a sandali, 
and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armourers, 
polishers, etc. After him comes the Padishah-i Taj , 2 or king of the 
diadem. He confers royal insignia, and the sandali upon which the vazir 
sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain pictures of 
workmen, as tailors, quilters, etc. Lastly, the Padishdh-i Ghuldman, or 
king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and the vazir on a cart. The other 
cards ate representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 
ground in worship, some are drunk, others sober, etc. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


J*in 30. 

THE GRANDEES OR THE EMPIRE . 3 

At first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 

1 This is fcho Hindustani corruption ot the Persian mng-cuz. \Rungn iz is the common 
word in modern Poisian. — P,] 

2 'Taj is often translated by a crown ; but faj is a cap worn by oriental Icings instead of 
the crown of occidental Icings. Hence the word diadem does not express the moaning of 
taj either, fit apparently is also used of a crown, as well as tho cap worn by dervishes. 1 — P.] 

3 Prom the fact that Abii ’l-Pa?! mentions in his list of Grandees Prince Khusraw, 
(Wide Ho. 4) who was bom in 005, but not Prince Pnrwiz, who was bom in 097, we might 
conclude that the table was compiled prior to 097. But from my note to p. 25(1, it would 
appear that (ho beginning of the list refers to a time prior to 993, and Abu ’1-Pa?l may have 
afterward added Khuaraw’s name, though it is difficult to say why hedid not add tbohames 
of Parwlz and Sbakjahan, both of whom, were born before the APIn was completed. 

Again, Mlrza Shahrukh (Ho, 7) and MIrza Muzaffar Husnyn (No. 8) are mentioned as 
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qualities, and to say something ol their experience. But I am unwilling 
to bestow mere praise ; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His 
Majesty to praise others, and I should act against my souse of truthfulness, 
were I but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence 
over that which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore men ly record, 
in form of a table, their names and the titles wliicli have been conferred 
upon them. 

I, Commanders of Ten Thousand. 

1. Shahzada Sultan Salim, eldest son of His Majesty. 

II. Commanders of Eight Thousand. 

2. Shahzada Sultan Murad, second son of His Majesty. 

III. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 

3. Shahzada Sultan Danyal, third son of His Majesty. 

Akbar had five sons : — 

g' jp^gayn{^™ US ' ^° rn ^ I> 972. They only lived one month, j 

3. Sultan Salim [Jahangir], 

4. Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultan Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned — (a) Shahzada Khanum, horn 
three months after Salim, in 977. (6) Shuler" 5 n-Nisa Begum, who in 1001 
was married to Mlrza Shahrukh (No. 7, below, p. 320) ; and (c) Aram 
Banu Begum ; both born after Sultan Danyal. Regarding the death of 
the last Begum, vide Tuzulr, p. 386. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned 1 : — 1. Sultan Kuq&yyah 
Begum ( a daughter of Mlrzi, Hiudal), who died 84 years old, 7th J nmada X, 
1035 (Ttizah, p, 401). She was Akbar’s first wife (zan-i kaldn), but had 
no child by him. She tended Shahjahan. Nur Jahan (Jahangir’s wife), 
also stayed with her after the murder of Slier Afkan. 2. Sultan Salima 
Begum. She was a daughter of OulruHr (?) Begum 2 (a daughter of Babar) 


Commanders of five Thousand, though they were appointed in 1001 and 1003 respectively, 
i.e., a short time before the A s iu was completed. 

Tim biographical notices which I have given after the names of the more illustrious 
grandees are chiefly taken from a MS. copy of the Mu 1 unit' 1 'l- Umarii *■ (No, 77 of the MSS. 
of the As. Sor. Bengal), the TiUuk-i Jahangm, the Tabaqcit-i AUxtri, Bada,oni, and the 
•d kbarntim.il. Bor the convenience of the student "of Indian History, I have added a 
genealogical table of the House of Tfmur, tuifl would refer the reader to a more detailed 
article on the Chronology of Timur and his Descendants published by me in the Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of ‘Bengal for August, 18G9. 

T Vide Additional notes. 

2 Hegarding her, vide Jour. As. Soc . Bengal for i860, p. 130, note. 
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and Mlrzfi Nnr 11 'd-Din Muhammad. Iluinayun had destined her for 
Bay nun Khan, who married her in the beginning of Akbar’s reign. After 
the death of Bayram, Akbar, iut)68, married ber. She died 30tliZlQa < >da, 
L021. As a poetess, she is known under the name Malrhjl (concealed), 
and must not be confounded with Zeb u ’ n-N isd 1 (a da lighter of Awrangzeb’s) 
who has the same poetical name. 3. 'flic daughter of Raja Bilmrl Mai 
and sister of Raja Bliagawan Das. Akbar married her in 968, at Sabhar. 

4. The beautiful wife of Ahd u 1-WasT, married in 970 (vide Bad. II, 61). 

5. Blbl Dawlat Shad, mother of (b) and (c) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 6. A 
daughter of ^Abd 11 Tlalr Khan Mughul (964). 7. A dauglder of Mirim 
Mubarak Shah of Khandes ; vide }). 1 3, note 1 . 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jan- 
natmakdnl. Born at Fathpiir SikrI, on Wednesday, 17th Rabf I, 997, or 
38th Sliahrlwar of the 14tlx year of Akbar’s Era. Tie was called Salim 
because he was bom in the house of Sha.ykh Salun-i Ohishtl. AkhaT used 
to call him ShayMu Baba ( vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For his wives and children, 
vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28tli Safar 1037 (28th October, 
1627) near Raj or on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir 
in the Calcutta Review for October, 3 869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was horn on Thursday, 3rd Muliar- 
ram, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnapur in Barar 
(Tuzuk, p. 15 ; Akharnama II, p. 443 ; Khafl Khan, p. 232). He was 
nicknamed Palm ft, (Back II, 378). He was sabzrcmg (of a livid 2 com- 
plexion), thin, and tall {Tuzuk). A daughter of his was married to Prince 
Purwlz, Jahangir’s son {Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sultan Danyal was horn at Ajmir, on the 10th Jumada T, 979, and died 
of delirium tremens, a.h. 1013. Khafl Khan, I, p. 232, says the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1 014. Tie was called Danyal 
in remembrance of Shaykh Danyal, a follower of MiOln-i OhislitI,to whoso 
tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
Danyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of QuJij Khan 
(No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begum, a daughter of 
Mirza 1AM 11 ’r-Rahlm Khan Khanan (Khafl Khan, p. 238), and was 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim 7 Adi iskah of Btjlapur; but he died 
before the marriage was consummated. He had three sons : — 1. Tah- 
muras, who was married to Sultan Baliar Begum, a daughter of Jah ang ir. 
2. Bayasanghar (yo.«ob). 3. Hoshang, who was married to Hoahmand 

1 Her charming Diwan was lithographed at Lucknow, a.k. 1281, SheJvas the eldest 
daughter of Awrangaeb, and was born in a.h. 1048. 

, [ 3 Sallow 1— P.] 
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Banu Begum, a daughter o£ Khusraw. Besides, he had four daughters, 
whose names are not mentioned. One of them, Bulaqi Begum, was 
married to Mirza Wall ( Tuz ., p. 272). Tahin liras and Hoshang were 
killed by Asaf Khan after the death of Janaiiglr (vide Pioceedings Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for August. 18G9). Nothing appears, to be known regard- 
ing the fate of Bayasanghar. Vide Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Danya 1 is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindustani poems. 

IV. Commanders of Five Thousand. 

4. Sultan Khusraw, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir], 

Jahangir's wives (Tuzulc, p. 84, and Preface, p. 6), A daughter of 
Raja Bhagwan Das, married in 993, gave biith, in 994, to Sultan u 
’n-Nisii Begum [Khgfi Klidn , Sultan Begum], and in 995 to Prince 
Khusraw. She poisoned herself with opium in a fit of madness apparently 
brought on by the behaviour of Khusraw and her younger brother 
Macllni Singh, in 1011 (IvhafI Khan. p. 227). 2. A daughter of Ray 
Ray Singh, son of Ray Kalyan Mai of Blkanir, married L9th Rajah 994, 
Bad. II, p. 353, She is not mentioned in the Tuzulc among Jahangir’s 
wives. 3. A daughter of Oday Singh [Moth Raja], son of Raja Maldeo, 
married in 994. The Tuzul ; (p. 5) calls her Jagat Gfosayiui. She is the 
mother of Shah j ah an, and died in 1028 ( Tuzulc , p. 268). 4, A daughter of 
Khwaja Hasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka. She is the mother 
of Prince Parwlz. She died loth Tlr, 1007. 5. A daughter of Raja 
Kesliu Das Riithor. She is the mother of Bah fir Banu Begum (horn 
23rd Shahrlwar 998). G and 7. The mothers of Jahandiit and Shahryar. 
8. A daughter of ^ All Ray, ruler of little Thibet (Bad., II, 376), married in 
999. 9, A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of Raja Man Singh 

(Tuzuk, p. 68). 10. Mihr u ’n-Nisa Khanum, the widow of Slier Afkan. 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nur Mahali, and 
was later called Nur Jahan (Tuz., p. 156). Jahangir does not appear 
to have had children by Nur Jahan. 

Jahangirs children. 1. Sultan Khusraw. 2. Sultan Parwlz. 3. 
Sultan Khurram (Shahjahan). 4. Sultan Jahandar. 0. Sultan Shahryar. 
Two daughters are mentioned (n) Sultan 11 J n-Nisa Begum ; (h) Sultjin 
Bahiir Banu Begum. There were " several children ” after Parwiz ; 
but the Tuzulc (p. 8) does not give their name?. They appear to have died 
soon after their birth, 

Sultan Khusraw was horn on. the 24th Amurdad 995 (Tuzuk, Preface) j 
but Khafi Khan says 997, He was married to a daughter of Azam Khan 
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Koka. His .sons — 1. Baland Akhtar, who died when young, Tuzuk , 
p. 73. 2. Dawnr BakhMi (also called Bulaql 1/ whose daughter, Hosh- 

mand J3d nu Begum, was married to Hoshang, soil of Danya! . 3 . Garshasp. 

Khusra w died on the LSfcli lslandiyarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the 
Khusraw Gardens m Allahabad- Dawar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor 
by Asaf Khan after the death ol Jahangir , but at an order of Shall] ahan, 
he was killed, together with his brother Garshasp, by Asaf Khan. 

Sul Ian Parwiz, bom 19tli Aban, 997. He was married to a daughter 
of Mirza Kusfam-i Safawl (No. 9) and had a soil who died when young 
( Tuz p. 282). A daughter of Parwlz was married to I)ar;l Shilcoh. 
Parwlz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultan Khurram (Shahjah.an) was born at Labor on the 30th Rabl‘ : I, 
1000 A.II. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal for 
August, 1869, p. 219. lie was Akbar’s favourite. 

Sultan Jahdnddr had no children. He and Sultan Shahryar were 
born about the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death (Tuz., 
Preface, p. 17), Shahryar 'was married, in the 16th j r ear of Jahangir, 
to Mihr u ’n-Nisa, the daughter of Nur Jahan by Sher Afkan, and had a 
daughter by her, Arzdni Begum ( Tnzulc , p. 370). The Iqbal-nama 
(p. 306) calls her Sji . Prom his want of abilities, he got the 

nickname NctsJmdani, (fit for nothing). Khusraw, Panvlz, and Jaliandar 
died before their father. 

Shahryar, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Labor a few days after the death of Jahangir. He was 
killed either at the order of Dawar Bakhsh or of Asaf Khan ; vide Pro- 
ceedings As. Soc. Bengal for August, 1869, p. 218. 

5. Mirza Sulayman, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Abu Sa'ud. 

6. Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulayman (No. 5). 

Mirza Sulayman was born in 920, and died at Labor in 997. He is 
generally called W &U-yi BaclaJchshan. As grandson of Abu Sa'ud Mirza, 
he is the sixth descendant from Timur. Abu Sa'ud killed Sultan Muham- 
mad of Badakhshan, the last of a series of kings who traced tlieir descent 
to Alexander the Great, and took possession of Badakhshan, which after 
liis death fell to his son, Sultan Mahmud, who had three sons, Bayasanghar 
Mirza, ‘■All Mirza, a Khan Mirza. "When Mahmud died, Amir Kh usraw 


1 Tin? MSS, spell this name ^3 1 and ^31,,. 

* The ’l-Umnrd calls the second son, Mirza MasSud. 
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Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bavasanghar, killed the second prince, 
and ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babur in 910. When BaLar took 
Qandahar, in 912, from Khali Beg Arghlin, he sent Khan Mlrza as governor 
to Badakhshan. Mlrza Sulayman is tlie son of this Khan Mlrza. 1 

After the death of Khan Mltza, Badakhshan was governed for Babar 
by Prince Humayun, Sultan Uways (Mlrza. SulaymiiiTs father-in-law), 
Prince Ilindal, and lastly, by Mlrza Sulayman, who held Badakhshan 
till 17 Jumada II, 948, when he had to surrender himself and his son, 
Mlrza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by Humayun in 
952, and took again possession of Badakhshan. When Humayun had 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mlrza. Sulayman who once 
in possession of his country, had refused to submit ; but when the return 
of Kamran from Sind obliged Humayun to go to Kabul, he reinstated the 
Mlrza, who held Badakhshan till 983, Bent on making conquests, he 
invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return. His son, Mlrza Ibrahim, was 
killed in battle. 2 

In the eighth year when Mlrza Muhammad Hakim’s (Akbar’s brother) 
mother had been killed by Shah Abu T-Mahinl Mlrza S. went to Kabul, 
and had Abu T-Ma^all hanged ; he then married his own daughter to 
M. M. Hakim, and appointed Timed 1A1I, a Badakhshan noble, M. M. 
Hakim’s Vakil (970). Bub M. M. Halclm did not go on well with Mlrza 
Sulaym.au, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile intentions ; 
but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mlrza S., 
though he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badakhshan. He 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar’s troops had left that country, 
but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mlrza Sulayman’s wife was Khnrram Begum, of the Qibehak tribe. 
She was clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did 
nothing without her advice. Her enemy was Muhtaram Khartum, the 
widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulayman wanted to marry her ; but 
Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to Mlrza Ibrahim, 
by whom she had a son, Mlrza Shahrnkh (Ho. 7). When Mlrza Ibrahim 
fell in tile war with Balkh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khanum 
to her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashgbar ; but she refused to go. As 
soon as Shahrukh had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshl nobles 
excited him to rebel against his grandfather M. Sulayman. This he did, 

1 The Mafavir says Kpan Mlrza diodin 917 j hut this is impossible, as Mirza Sulayman 
was bom in 920, the TariKh. of bis birth being the word . 

2 Hence he never was a grandee of Akbar’s Court, and has been put on the list according 
to the rules of etiquette. 
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all ornately rebelling and again making peace. KLturram Begum then 
died. Sliahrukh took am y those parts of Badaldishan which his father 
liad held, and found so many adhreents, that M. Sulayman, pretending 
to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badakhshan for Kabul, and crossing 
the Nllfib went to India (983). Kirin datum, governor of the Panjab, 
received orders to invade Badaldishan, hut was suddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, as Mun^Ini Khan had died and Mirza Sulayman did not 
care for the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulayman then went to Ismadll II of Persia. When the death of 
that monarch deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, 
lie went to Muzaffiar llusayn Mirza (Mo, 8) at Qandahar, and then to 
M. M. Plalum at Kabul. Not succeedjng in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
he made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territory between Taqan and 
flie Hindu Kush. Soon after Muhtaram Kliimum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahru kli. M. Sulayman applied for help to 5 Ahd u ’llah Klian 
Uzbak, king of Turfox, who luicl long wished to annex Badaldishan. He 
invaded and took the country in 992 ; Shahrukli fled to Hindustan, 
and M. Sulayman lo Kabul. As ho could not recover Badaldishan, and 
being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Alcbar, who made 
him a Commander of six thousand, 

A few years later he died, at Labor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. llirza Shahurkh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide JSlos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shnkr u 
n’-Nisa Begum, and made him governor of Malwa, and ho distinguished 
himself in the conquest of the Dakliin. Towards the end of Akbar's- 
reign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, and was continued 
in his Mansrib by Jahangir. 

Pie died at Ujain in 10IG. His wife, Kabuli Begum, was a daughter 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madhiak, 
but was robbed by the Badawls ; and after handing over the body to 
some scoundrels ” she went to Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
Shah 11 Abbas married her to Mirza Sultan TAll, his uncle, whom he had 
blinded ; but the Begum did not like her new husband . 

Shahrukli s Children,— l, Hasan and llusayn, twins. Hasan fled with 
IChusraw and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. BudW 1 VZaman (or 
Mirza Rathpfrn), “ a bundle of wicked bones,” murdered by his brothers 
in Patau (Gujrat). 3. Mirza, Shujcfi rose to honours under Shahjahan, 
who called him Najabat Khan, i. Mirza Muhammad Zaman. He held 
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a town in Badakhshan, and fell against the Uzhaks. 5. Mlrza Sultan, 
a favourite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him his own daughter in marriage if he had not perjured himself 
in trying to conceal the number of his wives. He fell into disgrace, and 
was appointed governor of Ghazlpur, where he died. 0. Mirza Mughul, who 
did not distinguish himself either. The Tuzulc (p. 05) says that after the 
death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, ‘‘ whom Akbar had not known.” “ Shahrukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.” 

S. Mlrza Muzaffar Husayn, son of Bahrain Mlrza, soil of Shall IsimVIl-i 
SafawL 

In 065, Shall Talimasp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, 
which was given, together with Dawar and Garmslr as far as the 
river IJlrmand, to Sultan Husayn Mlrza, 1 liis nephew. Sultan Husayn M, 
died in 984, when Shah Isma'ul II (984 to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
five children, Muhammad Husayn Mlrza, Mugaffar Husayn Mlrza, 
Rustam Mlrza, Abu SaMd Mlrza, and Sanjar Mlrza. The first was killed 
by Shah Isma'ul Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah 
saved their lives. The new Shah IQmdabanda, gave Qandahar to 
Muzaffar Husayn Mlrza, and Dawar as far as the Hirmand to Rustam 
Mirza, who was accompanied hy his two younger brothers, their Vakil 
being Hamza Beg ^Abd" ’Hah, or Kor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Yaldl caused Muzaffar Husayn 
Mlrza to take up arms against him, and after some alternate fighting 
and peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between Muzaffar and Mlrza Rustam who, however, returned to Dawar. 

Not long after the invasion of Khurasan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Muhammad Sultan and BaqI Sultan (a sister’s son of Vlbd 11 llah Khan 
of Turan) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the country was unsettled. Most of the Qizilbasli 
grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none ; Mlrza Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, 
was appointed by Akbar Governor of Lahor, and kept Qan dahar in anxiety ; 
and Muzaffar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, 
though ? Abd u Mali Khan of Turan advised him not to join the ChaghataJl 
Icings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qara Beg (an old servant of 
MuzafEar’s father, -who had fled to India, and was appointed Farraskbegi 


P Son of Bahram Mlrza, vide f)5. — F-] 
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by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon MuzaffaFs mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India. 

Akbar sent Sink Beg Khan Argkffn, Governor of Bangash, to take 
prompt possession of Qandahar, and though, as in all his undertakings, 
Muzaffar wavered at the last moment and had recourse to trickery, he was 
obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg Khan in 1003, to go to 
Akbar. Ho received the title of Farzand (son), was made a Co mma nder 
of five thousand, and received S a. moled as Jaglr, “ which is worth more 
than all Qandahar.” 

But the ryots of his jaglr preferred complaints against his grasping 
collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkali. No 
sooner had Akbai granted this request than Muzaffar repented. He was 
reinstated, blit as new complaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jaglr, and paid him a salary in cash (1005). Muzaffar then went to Makkali, 
but returned after reaching the -first stage, which displeased Akbar so 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Persia, and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, he died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahar Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahan, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Banff Begum, 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahrain Mirza, Haydar Mirza 
(who rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and Ismadil 
Mlrza. The Mcfayir mentions two other sons, Alqas Mirza and Tahmas 
Mirza. 

Muzaffar’s younger brothers, Mirza Abu Sa’ud, and Mirza Sanjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. ( Vide 
Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Rustam.- — He is the younger, but more talented brother 
of the preceding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and 
his two younger brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmud, ruler of 
Sistan. Muzaffar Husayn assisted him at first, but having married 
Malik Maiimffd’s daughter, he turned against Rustam. This caused a 
rupture between, the brothers. Assisted by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandabar, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzhaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of Farah, 
and bravely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
Mahmud. The latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an 
interview, Rustam seized him and killed him, when Ja,lal u ’cl-Dln, 
Mahmud’s son, took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and hearing that 
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his brother Muzaft’ar had occupied Da war, he quickly took the town of 
Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the 
town, and though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also- 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join 
Akhar. Accompanied by his brother, Ban jar Muza, and his four sons 
Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went in 1001 to India. Akbar 
made him a Panjhazan , and gave him Multan as jaglr, “ which is more 
than Qandahar.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chltor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him 
Path an as tuijCd, and sent him, together with Asaf Khan against Raja 
Basil, But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rust am 
to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh, in his stead. 
In 1006, M. Rustam got Raysin as jaglr. He then served under Prince 
Danyal in the Dakhin. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of 
That ’hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghuns. After the 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahangir made him Skash- 
hazari, and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort 
against Abd u Tlah Khan, wdiorn Shahjahan, after talcing possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allahabad, and forced i; Abd u ’Hah 
to retire to Jliosi. In the 21st yeaT, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Bhahjahan at 120,000 Rs. 
per annum , and retired to Agra. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72 
years old. 

As a poet he is known under the talekallus of FidaFi. He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. AU his sons held subse- 
quently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murad got from Jahangir the title of lltlfdl Khan. Ho 
was married to a daughter of *vAbd u r-Rahlm Khan Khanan. Murad's- 
son, Mirza Mukarram Kh an, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirza Hasan-i Safaivi , a Hazar o pansadi under Jahangir,, 
was Governor of Kuch ; died 1059. Hasan’s son, Mirza Safshihan, was 
Bawjdar of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Saf shikaris 
son, Sayf" ’ d-Dln-i Sufam, accepted the title of Khan under Awrangzeb. 

10. Bayram Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir ^Ali Shuler Beg 
Baharlii, 

Bahdrlu is the name of a principal olan of the Qaraquilii Turks. During 
the time of their ascendency under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qara Sikandar 
and Mirza Jahan Shah, rulers of Hraq-i ^Arab andAzarbajjafi/fiAEShuir 
Beg held Dayniir, Hamadan, and Ku rdistan, “ which tracts are still called. 
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the territory of 'bill Mliukr. ” His son Pir ^ All Beg stayed some time with 
Sultiin Mahmud Muza, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. Pir ^Ali Beg’s son, in the reign of Shah Ismabl-i Safawi, left 
Hraq, settled in Badakhshan, and entered the service of Amir Khusraw 
Shah (vide p. 321, last line) at Qunduz. He i hen joined , with his son Sayf 
^Ali Beg, Babar's army, as Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Sayf ^All 
Beg is Bayriim’s father. 

Bayram Kbfm -was horn at Badakbshan. After the death of his father 
he went to Ballch to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Plumayun’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj (10th Muliarram, 917), and fled to 
the Raja of Laldmor fSambhal). Slier Shah met Bayram in Mfilwa. 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhampilr with 
Abu ’l-Qasim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gujrat. They Were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Slier Shall who had just returned from 
Gujrat. Abu T-Qasim, a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for 
Bayram, the latter stepped forward and said in a manly voice, “ I am 
Bayram.” “No,” said Abu ’l-Qasim, “ he is my attendant, and bravo and 
faithful as lie is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him off.” 
Abu ’l-Qasim was then killed, and Bayram escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayram embarked at 
Surat for Sindh. He joined Humayun on the 7th Muliarram, 950, when 
the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Raja Mrildeo, was 
pressed by the Arghuns at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 
most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made 
him a Khan. On Humayun'.-; return, Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kamran. When Humayun marched to Kabul, he took Qandahar 
by force and treachery from the Qizilhaslies, and making Bayram go veraor 
of the district, h c informed the Shah that he had done so as Bayram was 
“ a faithful servant of both ”. Subsequentlyrumoiirs regarding Bayram’s 
duplicity reached Humayun ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandahar, the rumours turned out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribod to Bayram, He gained 
the battle of Machhiwara, and received Sainbhal as jagir. In 963, he was 
appointed atdliq (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjab against Sikandar Khan. On Akbar’a accession (2nd RabUH, 963) 
at Kalanur, he was appointed WaJdL and Khan Khdndn . and received 
the title of Khan Baba. On the second of Shawwal, 964, shortly after 
the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Labor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bayram’s tent, and Bayram blamed Atgah Khan 
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(No. 15), who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah. 
after arrival at Labor, went with his whole family to Bayram, and 
attested his innocence by an oath upon the Qur^an. 1 In 965, Bayram 
married Salima Sultan Begum (p. 3-21, note), and soon after the estrange- 
ment commenced between Akbar and him. BadaonT (II, p. 36) attributes 
the fall of Bayram to the ill-treatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and 
the influence of Adham Khan and his mother Mldinm Anagah (Akbar', s 
nurse), Siddiq Muhammad Khan. Shahab" ‘d-Din Alnnad. etc., who 
effectually complained of the wretchedness of their jaglrs, and the emptiness 
of the Treasury, whilst Bayram Khan's friends lived in affluence. The 
Tabaqcit-i Akbari says that no less than twenty-five of Bayram’s friends 
reached the dignity of Panjhazarfs — rather a proof of Bayram’, s gift of 
selecting proper men. Bayram’s fall is known from the Histories, “Akbar’s 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu SaMcl-i Mughul adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chau ban." (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bayram left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to Akbar, to Court, He himself went under the pretext of going to 
Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from where he returned his insignia, 
which reached Akbar at Jhujlmr ; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bayram, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Pir Muhammad Khan, Bayram’s old -protege ; and 
he was ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayram felt much 
irritated at this ; and finding the road to Gujrafc occupied by Raja 
Maldco, his enemy, he proceeded to Bllcinlr to his friend Kalyan Mai 


1 So Bad. IT, 19. The story in Elphiiwtono (fifth edition), p. 497, does not agree with 
the sources. The Akbarnama says, Bayram was on hoard a ship on the Janina, when 
one of Akbar's elephants Tan into the wator and nearly upset the boat. Abii T-Fatfl, 
moreover, refers it to a later period than 964. The author of the fSawanib-i Akbari has 
a fine critical note on Abu ’I-JPa^L’s account. I would remark heie that as long as we have 
no translation oE all the sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, European historians should 
make the SawCiniTi-i Akbari the basis of their labours. ThiB *vork is a modern compilation 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by Amir Haytlar of Belgvam from 
the AkbamSma, the Tabaqht, Bad.aoni, Mrishta, the Akbarnama by ShayMk Ilahdad of 
Barkind (poetically called Fayil ; vide Journal As. Sac. Bengal for 1808, p, 10) and 
Abu 'l-Fazl’s letters, of which the compiler had/ow books. The sources in italics have 
never been used by preceding historians. This work is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and confirms an opinion which I have ehsewh&re expressed, 
that those portions of Indian. History for which we have several sources, are full of the 
most astounding discrepancies aa to details, 

Beigram was a groat seat of Muhammadan learning from the times of Akbar to the 
present century. For the literati of the town, ride the Tag Idea by Uhulam 9 Air Azad, 
entitled Barw-i Azctd. 

The author of the Sawanih-i Alehctrl states that Abu ’thari does not show much 
friendliness to Bayram, whilst Erslune (Elphinstone, p. 495, note) represents Abii 1-Fazl 
as “ Bayram ’ b warm panegyrist ”, 
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(No. 93). .But unable to restrain himself any longer, lie entrusted bis 
property, bis family, and bis young son '■Abd 11 T-Rulum (No. 29) to Sher 
Muhammad Diwana, bis adopted son and jagir bolder of Tabarbinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At Dipalpur, on his way to tbe Panjab, 
be beard that Dlwana bad squandered tbe property left in his charge, 
bad insulted bis family, and bad sent Muza, liar ^ AlT (whom Bayram bad 
dispatched to Diwana to settle matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayram resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
bim ; but before be reached him, be heard that Bayram bad been 
defeated 1 by Atgab Khan (No. 15). Bayram fled to Port Til war a on 
tbe banks of tbe Bivah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In tbe 
very beginning, Sultan Husayn Jalair was killed ; and when bis bead 
was brought to Bayram, 2 be was so sorry that he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness. This was granted, and Bayram, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two daj r s longer with Mun'um Khan, be received a sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkab, Tbe whole camp made a collection ( chandogh )„ 
HajI Muhammad of Sistan (No. 05) accompanied Bayram over Nagor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where be was hospitably received by Musa 
Khan Fiiladi, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumada I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on tbe Sahansa Lang Tank, Bayram 
•was stabbed by a Lobani Afghan of tbe name of Mubarak, whoso father- 
had been killed in the battle of Maohblwara. “ With an Allah “ Akbar 
on his lips, he died.” Tbe motive of Mubarak Khan is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. Tbe Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shah with her daughter bad attached lierself to Bayram’s suite, 
in order to go to Ilijaz, and it bad been settled that Bayram’s son should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted 
up Bayram’s body, and took it to tbe tomb of Shavkh Husam u 3 d-Din, 
Seventeen years later tbe body was interred in holy ground at Mash, bad. 

Akbar took charge of '-Abd 11 T-Ralum, Bayxam’s son ( vide No. 29), 
and married soon after Salima Sultan Begum, Bayram.’ s widow. 

For Bayram, we often find tbe spelling ^ Bayram, Firisbta 
generally calls him Bayram Khan Turkman. Bayram was a Slii^ab, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions (vide Badaoni III, p. 190). 


1 Near (or J3 =4;,f) in the Pargauah [Tad. ; jtjS'j Ma^&hir ; ynjkLi SawanikJ 
near J&lindh&r. T?or Bad. (II. 40) bas jig . Biriahta gays (Lucknow edit., 

p. 249) the fight took place outside of MachhTwara. 

s The M‘a fL a.nt mentions tills fact without giving the .source, j 



11. Mun'dm Khan, son of Bayram 1 Bog. 

Nothing appears to bo known of the circumstances of his father. 
Mim'umKhan was a grandee of Huma yun's Court, as wa« also his brother 
Fazil Beg. When Iluniayun, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed 
by Mlrza Shah Husayn of Thathah, one grandee after another went 
quietly away. M. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humayun made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of 
prudence and policy with several other nobles. JM. did not, however, 
accompany Humayun to Persia. He rejoined him immediately on his 
return, and rose at once to high dignity. He rejected the governorship 
of Qandahar, which was given to Bayram Khan. In 9G1, he was appointed 
ataliq of Prince Akbar ; and when Humayun invaded India, M. was left 
as governor of Kabul in charge of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja. 907, at Ludhiyana, where 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bayram. M. was then 
appointed Khan Khanan and Vakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham Khan (No. 19) 
killed Atgah Khan (No. 15), MuiHim who had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanawj) by the collector of the district, and was brought in by Say_yid 
Mahmud Khan of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
honours. 

MuiNim Khan’s son, Gbani Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caused disturbances from want of tact. Mah Jujak Begum, 
Prince M. Muhammad Hakim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son 
7 Abd u TFath, who hated GhanI Khan, closed the doors of Kabul when 
Gbani Khan was once temporarily absent at Faliz. Ghani Khan, not 
finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jujak Begum then 
appointed Fazil Beg as Vakil and 7Abd u ’l-Fath as Nalib ; but being 
dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wall, 
one of her nobles. On account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left 
before his contingent was quite ready. He was attacked near Jalalabad 
by Mah Jujak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah Wali and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Vakil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakhars, and ashamed 
and hesitating he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the 
Fort of Agra. 

1 Soipo MSS. read Mimm ; but Bayram. is tlie preferable reading- 



In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zamiin (No. 13), 
M. was appointed to his jaglrs in Jaunpiir (Bad. II, 101), and then 
concluded peace with Bulayman Karanitil of Bengal, who promised to 
read the Khutba and strike coins in Akbar's name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.’s request, went with a flotilla from Agra to 
Bihar, and look Ilajzpur and Patna from DaAud, Sulayman’s son. M. was 
then appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow DaAud into 
Bengal. M. moved to 'land a (opposite Gaur, on the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the puisuit to Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at the 
advice of Todar Mai, left Tanda, and followed up Dad fid, who after his 
defeat at submitted at Katak. In Bafar 983, M. returned, and 

though his army had terribly suffered from epidemics on the inarch 
through Southern Bengal, he quartered them against the advice of his 
friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpiir was built by MuiAini Khan in 981. Its 
tdrikh is M.’s son Cfhani Khan went to ^Adilshah of 

Bljkpur. where he died. 

12. TardI Beg Khan, of Turkisbfm. 

A nobio of Humayun’s Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of Champanlr (Pawaugailx). On Mima ‘’Askari’s defeat 
by Sultan Bahadur, TardI Beg also succumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humayun. During the emperor’s flight from India, TardI Beg dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithless 1 companions, When passing 
through the territory of Raja Maldeo, he even refused Humayun a horse, 
and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of the 
wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Ray Parsad advised H. to 
imprison some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, TardI Beg 
left the emperor and joined Mlrza ‘■Askart. But Mlrza, *? Aslcarl put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also TardI Beg to give Mm a large sum 
as ransom. 

On JTumayun’s return from Uraq, TardI Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after 
the death of Mlrza Ulugh Bog, son of Mlrza Sultan, to Dawar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewat as 


1 'EUphin.atowe, p. 432, note, says TivrdT Beg waft one of the most faithful followers oi 
Hum5yun, » statement -which is contradicted by all native historians. 
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jaglr. In 963, when Ilumayun died (7th Babl^ I), T. read the khutba 
in Akbar’s name, anrl sent the crown-insignia with M. Abu T-Qasim, 
son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjab. Akbar made T. a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Dihli T. 
drove away HajI Khan, an officer of Sher Shah, from NarnauJ. On 
Heinu’s approach, after some unsuccessful figliting, T. too rashly evacuated 
DihJl, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. Bayram Khan, who did not like T. 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar “ a sort of permission ” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Baymam's hasty act was one of the chief 
causes of the distrust with which the Chaghata 6 ! nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Khan Zaman-i Shaybanx, 

His father Haydar Sultan Uzbak-i ShaybanI had been made an Amir 
in the Jam war with the Qizilbash.es. When Ilumayun returned from 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sons ‘All Quli Khan 
[Khan Zairian] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22), and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Qandahar. On the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Humayun’s camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

5 All Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the concpiesfc 
of Hindustan, was made Amir and sent to the Du,ab and Sainbhal, where 
he defeated the Afghans. At the time of Akbar’s accession, CAJl Quli 
Khan fought with Shadl Khan, an Afghan noble ; but when he heard that 
Hemu had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important; but before ‘’All Quli arrived at Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
'’All Quli was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemu near 
Panipat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Bayram were near, they 
took no part in this battle. ‘'All Quli received the title of Whan Zamdn. 
Next to Bayram, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. Khan Zarnan then got Sambhal again as jaglr, cleared 
the whole north of India up to Lakhnau of the Afghans, and acquired an 
immense fortune by plunder. In 964, be held Jaunpur as Qc6im maqdm 
for Sikandar, after the latter had surrendered Manket. In the third year 
of Akbar’s reign, Khan Zaman became the talk of the whole country in 
consequence of a love scandal with Shaham Beg, a page of Humayun, 
and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some 
of Khan Zaman’s tuyul’s , which led him to rebel. Bayram from generosity 
did not interfere ; but when Pir Muhammad, Khan Zaman’s enemy, had 
been appointed Valul, he took away, in the 4th year, the whole of his 
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mahalls , and had him appointed commander against tlie Afghans who 
threatened the Jaunpur District. Plr Muhammad had also Burj ? Alf 
thrown from the walls of Klruzabad, whom Khan Zaman had sent io 
him to settle matters. Khan Zaman now thought it was high time to 
■send away Shaliam Beg. went to Jaunpur, and chore away the Afghans. 
Upon the fall of Bayrfun, the}' - appeared again under Slier Shah, son of 
kAdlf, 1 with a largo army and 500 elephants. Khan Zaman, however, 
defeated them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zl QaJda of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him ; 
but at Karah (on the Ganges) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 
submitted and delivered the boot y and the elephants. They were 
pardoned and sent again to Jaunpur. Boon after, he defeated the Afghans, 
who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the 
Uzbalcs, and attacked the Tuyuldara of the province. As soon as an 
imperial army marched against him, he went to Ghazipiir, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpur sent Mim'd m Khan against him. Being a friend 
of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
imperial troops under Mu'bzz 11 T-Mulk and Raja Todar Mai, having been 
defeated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbalc (No. 48), the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 
Having at last sworn to be faithful. Kliiin Zaman was left in possession of 
his jaglrs, and Akbar returned to Agra. But when the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jumadfi I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim, Khan Zaman 
rebelled again, read the Khutha at Jaunpur in M. Muhammad Hakim’s 
name, and marched against Shergarii (Qanawj). Akbar was now resolved 
no longer to pardon ; lie loft the Punjab, 12th Ramazan 974, and Agra on 
the 20th Sbawwal. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 
Zaman had fled from Shergarb to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the river near 
the frontier of Singxor (Nawabganj, between Manikpur and Allahabad). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Qull 
Khan Barlas and Todar Mai to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 
and marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpur., crossed the Ganges with about 
100 men, and slept at night near the ban kg of the river, at a short distance 
from IGjan Zaman ’s camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj hack 
again on the right side of the river to Karah. Next morning, 1st Zi 


P Afubiirh Khan ^AtUl- — "B.j 
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Hijja, 974, Afebar with some reinforcements attacked Khan Zaman. 
Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had scarcely been 
dispatched, when Khan Zaman ’s head was brought- in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Summit, when a soldier 
cut oil' his head ; for Akbar had promised a mufir for every Mughul's 
head. But another soldier snatched away the head and tookit to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar s cirsa-yi Sulrawal (in Bada.onI, Munganvdl), 
“ which jdace has since been called Falhpur." The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village Fathpiir about 10 or 12 miles south-east of Katah, not far 
from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad . 

Khan Zamiin as a poet styled himself Sultan (vide Proceedings Astatic 
Societg , September, 1868). Zamciniyn (now a station on the E. 1. Railway) 
was founded by him. Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long 
residence in Persia was a staunch Shfimh. Kh an Zauian must not be 
confounded with No. 124. 

14. ‘'Abel 11 'Hah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humayiin’s Court. After the defeat of Keinii, he received 
the title of Rhuja^at Khan, got KalpI as tugul, and served under Adharn 
Khan (No. 19) in Ctujrat. When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pir 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, < Abd u ’llah was made 
a Panjhazarl , and was sent to Malwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and “reigned in Mandu like a king”. 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him. ^Abd 11 Tlak, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Ctujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nlshapur 
(No. 40). Leaving his wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled -with hie 
young son to Changlz Khan, an officer of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 
Hakim ‘’Ayn 11 T-Mulli was dispatched to Changlz with the request to 
deliver up ^Abd" ’llah, or to dismiss him. Changlz Khan did the latter. 
^Abd 11 'llah again appeared in Malwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahab 11 
’d-Din Ahmad Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur. 
where he died a natural death during the rebellion of Khan Zaman 
(No. 13). 

15. Shams 11 ’d-DIn Muhammad Atga Khan. 

Sou of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni; a simple farmer. Shams 11 
’d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon under his arm) which drehm was justified by the unparalleled 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness, Skams u ’d-Din entered 
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Prince Knmran’s service as a common soldier, and was present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj (10th Muharram. 947). Humayun, after the 
defeat, crossed the river “ on an elephant ”, and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had escaped death in the current, stretched 
out his hand to assist the emperor to jump on the high bank. This 
soldier was Shams' 1 'd-DJn. Humayfin attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse ( angCt ) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of JT Jl Anaya. Shams" 
5 d-Dln remained with the young prince whilst Humayun was in Persia, 
and received after the emperor’s restoration the title ol Atga (foster 
father) Khan. Humayfin sent him to Hisar, which Sirkar had been set 
aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar ’s accession, Atga Khan, was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Lahor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related under Baijram Khan, p. 331. He held Kim. shah in the 
Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bayxam’s fall, the insignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bayram Khan near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up. for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title of Afw.am Khan. In the sixth 
year, he came from Lahor to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in 
supersession of MuAum Khan or by “usurpation”, at which Akbar 
connived. Mun'um Khan and Shahab Khan (No. 26) felt much annoyed 
at tins, and instigated Adham (vide No. 19) to kill Atga Khan. 1 12th 
Ramazan, 9G9, 

For Atga Kh an’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons. 
Nos. 18 and 21 . The family is often called in Histories Atga Khdijl 2 
“the foster father battalion.” 

16. Khan-i Kalan Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atga Khan. 

He served under Iiamran and Humayun, and rose to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Algas (Atga Khgyl) had jaglrs, ho distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extirpation of Sultan Adam, and in keeping 
down Kamal Khan. In the ninth year he assisted Murza Muhammad 
Hakim against Mirza Sulayman (No. o), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under 


1 He stabbed at the Atga, and ordered one of his own servants, an Uzbah, of the 
name of Khusbfl.ni Beg, to hill him. Bada,oni (p. 52) and "Eiphinstone (p. 502, 1. 1) say 
that Adham himself hilled Atga. 

[ s Khayl, troop, tribe, etc. — P.] 



his brother Qutb" 'd-Din (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latte 
Aldllq of the Prince. But Khan-i Fvalan did not get on well with M. 3' 
Hakim, especially when the Prince had given his sister Fakhr’ 1 ’n-Nis 
Begum (a daughter of Humayun by Jujalc Begum, and widow of Mi 
Shah ? Abd 11 T-Ma^all) to Kb \\ aja Hasan Naqshbandi in marriage. T 
avoid quarrels, Khan-i Kalan left Kabul one niglit and returned to Lahoi 

In the 13fch year (976) the Atga Khni/l was removed from the Panjal 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khan-i Kalan received Sam bhal as jagli 
whilst Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) was appointed to the Panjab, In 981, h 
was sent by Akbar in advance, lor the reconquest of Gujrat ( Bml. II, 1 65 
On the march, near Sarohl (Ajmlr), he was wounded by a Raj pin 
apparently without cause ; but he recovered. After the conquest, h 
was made governor of Patau (Nalmvala). He died at Patau in 983. 

lie was a poet and wrote under the taichallm of “ Ghaznawl ”, i 
allusion to his birthplace. Bada,onI (III, 287) praises him for hi 
learning. 

His eldest son, Fazil Khan (No. 1 56), was a Tlazcin. and was kille 
when Mlrza ‘■Aziz Koka (No. 21) was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His secon 
son, Farrukh Khan (No. 282) was a PansacTi. Nothing else is know 
of him. 

17. Murza Sharaf" ’4-Din Husayn, son of Khwaja ALikln. 

He was a man of noble descent. Ilis father, Khawia MuMn, was th 
son of Khawand Mahmud, second son of Khwaja Kalan (known as Khiva 
jagan Khwaja). eldest son of the renowned saint Khwaja Nasir" Vl-Dl 
‘Hbayd" ’llah Ahrar. Hence Mlrza Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn is generall 
called AJirari. 

His grandfather, Khawand Mahmud, went to India, was honorabl 
received by Humayun, and died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja MuMn, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he hel 
the tract of land called “ Rudkhana-yi Naslieb ”, and served unde 
s Abd u TJah Khan, ruler of Kashghar. Ho was married to Kijak Begun 
daughter of Mir TAla5 u ’l-Mulb of Tirxniz, who is a daughter of Fakb 
J alian Begum, daughter of Sultan Abu Sa^id Mlrza. “ Hence tbe blood c 
Timur also flowed in the veins of Mlrza Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn.” As th 
son did not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar. Through th 
powerful influence of Mahum, Akbar’s nuise, and Adkam Khan, her so 
(No. 19), Mlrza Sharaf was appointed Panjhazdn. In the 5th yeai 
Akbar gave him his sister Bakhshi Banu Begum in marriage, and mad 
him governor of Ajmlr and Nagor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmli 
Mlrza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in the sieg 



o! Mail Ili.'U which was ( l< -I onr)<‘tl by.Iagmal and DovkIuk, the latter of 
whom was killed in an engugomeul milmocpicnl lot hair retreat 1'iom 
the loil. 

In !)70, Mirzh Klnwid'h fid Iter enme !i> Agra, ami was received with 
g rani honour,', by At bur, in t In* name year, Mir/ii Nltar.if, from mot ivea 
of suspicion, fif'd Jrom Agr.i over I lie Ironfier, |nir«iic<l by Musayn Quit 
JKh.in (No. 21), and oilii'i' grandees. Ilia lather, ashamed of his soil's 
behaviour, left for 11 ij uz. Iml died id On ml my. The ship on which wan 
his body, foundered. Mirzii Kluiraf slaved lor some lime with ChnngTz 
Khan, a (Uijral noble, and then joined I lie rebellion of (he MTry.fi k. When 
(hljriil. wnw (’oiH|U 0 i'('d, In* (h'd lo the Dnkhin, and passing through 
Bughina, was eaplured by I lie /amindnr of the place, who nfler I In' 
eonipif'Hl of Mil ru I handed him over lo Akl>ai\ To frighten him, Akbar 
ordered him lo fie pal, under Ilia feel of a lame elephant, and idler having 
kepi, him for Home lime imprisoned, he neul< him (o Muzafhir Kh an, 
Governor of Kengul (No. AT), who was (o give him a jiigir, , should be find 
dial, I, he AlTrzi’i showed signs of repeiilnnee ; hid if not, lo send him lo 
lYhtkkah. MiizalTiir was waiting for the. proper season lo Jiave him sent 
oil', when Mir MaAsiitu-i Kiihulf rebelled in Bihar, Joined by llabii 
JKh fin (}fK)sl>fil, the robola besieged MuznlTur Khan in Tanda and over- 
powered him. Mlrzh Khuruf (h'd lo them, after having taken possession 
of the hidden Immures of MuzalTar. Hut subso<|iienl l.v he became 
MuAHuntVi enemy, Kuril wan wailing for an opporl unity lo kill fjm olhor. 
Mat’Hfim at last bribed a bay of the name of Alahmnd, whom Mirza 
Hliaruf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. AlTrza Klinraf's tJf’ulh look 
place in OiSH, He is wrongly railed *S 'icfndthvn in Stewart's History of 
Bengal (p. I OH). 

IH, Yusuf Muhammad TChiiu, eldest son of Alga Kh an (No. lb). 

He was Akbnr's foster brolher (fatten or kil/:ttlrCt$Ji). Wlum t welvo, years 
old. he distinguished himself in the light with Kayram (p, IWU. 1, b), 
and was made Klu'ii). When bis fattier had boon killed by Adlutjil Kh un 
(No. I!)) Akbar look care of him and his younger brolher (; AzTz Koka 
(No. 21). lie distinguished himself during the several rebellions of Kh im 
Zantan (No, Id), 

He died from excessive drinking in HTft. Hud. IU p. HI. 

Jib Adham Khan,' non of Aftilmm Anga, 

The name of Ids father is unknown s lie in evident Iv a royal bastard. 


1 ly tiaflsid in Kumpimn histories Atlutn Khan i hut hi# mono 5» ysA am ,jT, 
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His mother Mnhum was oik* of Akbar’s nurses (anffu), 1 II and attended 
on Alcbar “ liom the enulle 1 ilJ alter his accession She appears to have 
had unbounded intluenee in bln* Harem and over Alcbar himself, and 
MuiiMm Khan (No. II), who after Bayr, Ini’s fall had been appointed 
I- al'll, was subject to her counsel. Bhe also played a considerable part 
m bringing about Pnyriim’s fall; Pwl. II, p. 3li. 

Ad ham Kh an was a PinijhazdiT, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of iVlfmkof. 2 Bayrfuu Klnui. inf he third year, gave him I latkanth, 3 
Bmitli-lfiiuit of Agra, us juglr, to cheek the rebels of t lie Hhadanriya 
elan, who even dining Llie preceding reigns had given much tumble. 
Though he accused May ram of partiality in bestowing bad j signs upon 
such us he did not like, Adhaui did his best to keep down flic Bhadnw 
riyns. After Bayrfun’s fall, ho was sent, in 9(>8, togotlior with Pfr 
Muhammad Khan to Malwah, defesited Bax Bahadur near Hfit'imgpfir, 
and took possession of lhihadur’s treasures and dunning girls. ITis 
sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Alcbar thought it noeossuiyto pay him an unexpected visit, when 
Miilnmi Align found means lo firing her son to his souses. Alcbar left 
after four days. On Ids departure, Adliam prevailed on his mother 
to send back two beautiful daueing girls ; but when Alcbar heard of it, 
Adliam turned them away. They were captured, and killed by Malium’s 
orders. Alcbar know I he, whole, hut said nothing about it. On his return 
to Agra, however, he recalled Adliam, anil appointed Pfr Muhammad 
governor oJ Mill wall. 

At Court, Adliam met again Atgft Kluln, whom both ho and Mun'dnt 
Kliim envied and haled. On the 12th Ranur/fui 90S), when Mun^ini 
Klinii. Alga Klitut, mid several other grandees had a nightly meeting 
in the. state hall at Agra, Adliam Khtjti with some followers, suddenly 

I Tills is Iho pronunciation given u> the Calcutta Ohagliiiliu Diotieuaiy. Misled hy 
the printed editions of Untlfl,mii, Firwltfa, KhM JCiiitn, etc., I pel. on p. ot my l«a 
odifcmn of the A<?m, Mfihum At'Juk , as it it was the mono ot a ma n, Vide J\)iafi Kliiin I, 
p, 133, 1, fl from below, 

* The MaMrn'i gives a shoi t history of this fojfc, partly taken from the Akbarnilma. 

II Htttkantii was held by BujpBIs nr the jthailiuulya elan, Fklfi Bcamcs’e edition of 

hllliot’s Uloosary, If, p. tjif, and I, ' 27 , where the word jpJ Is doubtful, though it is 
oortaittly not Lahore ; for the old spelling “ l,u lift war ” for " JAhyr ” had ceased. when the 
author of the Matrhsnii-I AfutiftnZ wrote, besides, a ptneo in Oyviilitir is meant , not lor 
from 1 be Buglli jiver. the two eiltPujim of Kndfi.oni have ; Horn Jiub 

Behai* 5 Briggs has t'char ; tins Bneknow edition of Firiahla has jR- There is a town 
and Targa.na of the name of M in SleUtr haniaiibltiu-. 

Thu passage in the Akbamarti a rogao I ing Adltiun IJliiin (juoUd by Blliot may bo found 
among the events of the ihinl ypmv 

Another nest of robbert wSsI tjio eight' wlhgfy, called Atligtdi, near ffafefti itt the filirkftr 
of Qmm.\vj. , 1 s • , 

1 > 1 1 1 1 1 , t 

*1 i 



entered. All rose ti» grc el him, when Adham slnirk Alga willi iii.s 
dagger, uml (old one ol his compnuionw (aide |>, (o kill him, Mo Mien 
‘wo ul with (fu 1 dagger tit low hand towards l lie sleeping apartments of 
Ald>iu\ \>lio had been awakened by tho noise in Mu' stale hall, Booking 
oid horn a nimlmv, bo .saw wind hud happened, mulled I ones rd sword 
in hand, and met Adluuii on n high nreliwnv (ui/tmn) near Mu' harem. 
“ Why hn.vo you killed toy lo.slei fat her, you won of a bileh { " ( bw/irha-yi 
Idth), cried Akluir. Hto|» it moment/, Majesty,” replied Adham, seizing 
Akbur'w arms, “ fit, si, inquire.'’ Akbar drew nwtiy Iiik hands and wlmck 
Adham a blow in (he fnee, which went him ‘'spinning” fo (he ground. 
“ Why urn you .standing hern gaping <" waicl Alcbnr lo one of hisnUendantB 
of Idles na me of Knrhal Khan : “ bind I his man,’’ Thin was done, and at 
Ale Iw r’s orderw Adliacu jyjyfi u was i wiec thrown down fiom tho dais 
(wif//h) of (he A/iirdn (o I lie ground, with hiw head fornmowt. The corpses 
oi Adhu.ui and Alga were then sent, to Dibit. 

Mnltimi Align. Imuid of t be matter, and thinking (huh her sou had 
been merely imprisoned, stlie repaired, though wick, from Dibb to Agra. 
On weeing her, Akhnrwnid, " lie lias killed mv fowler father, and I have 
taken Inn life.'" “ Your Majesty haw done well,” replied Muhum, turning 
pale, and left the hull, h’orl y days idler, she died from grief, and was 
buried with her won in DihJf in a lomh which Akliur luul built for them, 
hor Adhum’tt hi'other, ride No. (it). 

20, Pir Muhammad, Khan of Shinvhm 1 

Nothing in known of his hither. I‘fr JVhil.nunmad wnw a Muila, and 
attached iumaelf (o Huy rum iu Mandahur. Through Buynim's influence 
he wnw raised lo (lie dignity of Am.fr on Akhar's aeeewwion. He dis- 
tinguished himwi'If in Mm war with liemig and received subsequently tho 
title of Niiffit‘ u ’1 Mulk. Mts pride olTended the ( 'hugh,a( iiAl nohJtiK, and, 
at last, Buy rfun himself to whom he once refused admittance when lie 
called on him at a ( hue, he was sick. 

Bayritm subsequently ordered him (o retire, went him, at the instiga- 
tion of fihnvkh (hula*? (■n/i/c j», 282) to the Port of Biyfuiu, and then forced 
him te go on h pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to (lujifit, 1’lr Muhammad 
received ltd, tors from Adham, Kh un (No, 10) asking him to delay. Me 
stayed fora shod, time a( MuidaithhQr; hut being pursued by Bayram’s 
men, ho continued his journey to Gujrat . This harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, titul accelerated Bay ram’s fail. Whilst in (in j rat, P. ML heard of 

i lu my teyt edition, |>. S'J'i, No. 80, ,■/,/• SMrwan In also (he Inrlli-plado of 

kliii.f|fiiit. Thu spelling Murirda given !« the MuCptin tUien not import r to tm uniad. 



Buyram's disgrace, and returned at on co to Akbar vvdio made him a 
Kh an, Tn 9(i<S, he wan appointed with Adham Khan to conqnor Malwah, 
of which he was made sole governor after Adhamk recall. In 909, he 
defeated liar, Bahadur who had invaded I, ho country, drove him away, and 
took Bljligarh from ] ‘hi mild Kluin, l»az Bahadur’s general, i le then made 
a raid into Khanties, which was governed by Mirim Muhammad Shfih, 
sacked the capital Burbanpur, slaughtered most unmorcilulty the 
inhahitauts, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked, by 
Bibs Bahadur and defeated. Arriving at night on his dig] it at the bank 
of the Nai’barldnb, ho insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river, 

21. TCh an-i A^zam Mlrza ^Aziz Koka, son of Atga Kh an (.No, ID). 

IBs mother was Ji Jt Amiga (aide p. 1588). lie grow tip with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life, Though often 
olTondod by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him; he used 
to any, “ Between mo and i Aziz is a river of milk which f cannot cross,” 

On the removal of the. Alga Klidjjl (ji. 1188) from the. Punjab, 
ho retained DlpiUpfir, where he was visited by Akbar in the 1.0th year 
(978) on bis pilgrimage to the tomb of Phayldi Karkl-i Bbalckarganj at 
Ajhodhnn fPiik Patau, or Patan-i Banjul)). 

In tlm 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadflbiid, Mfm was 
appointed governor of Clujrfit as far as the Muhindra river, whilst Akbar 
went to conquer Sumt. Muhammad JJimyn M i ml and fclhah Mim, 
joined by Shor Khun hTdnclf, thereujjon beseiged Patau ; but they were 
at last defeated by Mlcm ^ Aziz and Quilt 1 ' Yl-Din. ‘Aziz then returned 
to Ahmadfibad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 981, returned to Patljpur 
MfkrT, Ikhliyar" ’1-Mulk, a Qnjratf noble, occupied Itlar, and thou moved 
against Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Ilusayn Mirza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Kambhuyit (Cambay), they besieged 
Ahmadabad, Aziz hold himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, 
who surprised the rebels 1 near Pa lam During the fight Muhammad 
rtusayn Mirzil and .Ikhliyar 11 ’1-Mulk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gainful by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambush. Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Jkhriyar u 1-Mulk. 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced the I)agh (A ft m 7), which proved 
a source of great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza ‘■'Aziz especially 


1 Aklmr loti Agia on tho itli BahW 1 , wtl attacked thcMirzSs on the ninth day after 

hie do parture. The dijrtsuwe hotwfen. Agra and Pntan bei ng 400 leas, Akbar’s f weed march, 
has often boon adnured. Brings, it, p. 2<H, ["this diHots from tho AkhM'-mfn*.~ Ji.] 



showed himself ho disobedient (1ml Akbar was com poll cal io deprive. him 
temporarily of bin rank. 

Though restored (o bin honours in tin* JUrd your, M. 'b\x:lH remained 
unemployed I ill. (-lit; 251 It year ('.IBS), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar (ride Miizallfir Kluln. No. .‘*7). <: AnTz was promoted 
to a command of Kivo Thousand, got (lie title of A ^ spun Klu ln. and wan 
dispatched wilb ft I a rye army to c|iiell (In' rebellion, His time wan fully 
occupied in establishing order in Miliar, Towards the end of the 2bth 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Rathpur 
SikrT. I hiring Aziz's absence from Bihar, tlm Bengal rebels bad occupied 
l hljrpilr, opposite Baton ; find in (he 27th year, was again went 

(o Bihar, wifhordors (o move info Bengal, After collecting t ho Tuyfiltlttra 
of Diihfibad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied (hirlii, the “key” of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the, rebels under Ma'mum-i 
lull mil, and iMnjnun Kli im Qiiqshiil, 1Am succeeded m gaining 
over the hitler, which forced MnAsutu lo withdraw. The imperial 
troops then commenced to operate against Qutlii, a Bohiim Afghan, 
who during these disturbances had occupied Or mu, and a portion of 
Bengal. ‘'Am, however, took this ill, and handing over I, he command 
to Wlulhbnz Kh iln-L Ktunbu, returned to his lands in Bihar, Moon 
idler, ho joined Akbar at Ikilnlbfid, and was transferml to flnrha and 
Bu ism. (991)), 

In the I) 1st year (994), JV1. was appointed to the Dakhin ; but 
as fclio operations were frustrated tlirough the envy of Sliaiulh 11 ’d Din 
Alimad (No. 20) and other grandees, ^AzTz withdrew, plundered llichptir 
in Barar, and then retreated to (lujmt, where the Kliiln Kliainln was 
(Briggs, if, 257). 

In the 92nd year, Triune Murad married a daughter of M. ^Azlz, 
Towards the end of the .‘11th year, ssfas was appoinf ed Governor of Gujnlt 
in KucfiOHsion to the Kln in Kluvmln. in the ffOth year, ho moved against 
Bultnn Mujsaffar, and defeated him in the following year, lit 1 than reduced 
Jam and other mmimlfn’n of Kachh to obedionee, and conquered. Bo mna t 
and sixteen other harbour towns (27th year). Jfinilgurli also, the capital 
of tho ruler of Sorath, submitted to him (Oth Zi Qa'klu 999), and Miyiln 
Khiln and Taj Khan, sons of UawJal Klnin ilm-I Anna Kjn ln-i UhorT. 
joined the MughuR gave both of them jfiglm. He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sulfcan MugaJfar, who had taken refuge with a ZamTmbw* of 
Dw&rka. In a fight tlio latter lost bis life, and jVlu^aftar fled to Kachh, 
fdliow&d by lAaias. There also the Zamindars submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sulj { an Mipjailar into his hands. No sooner had ho boon brought 
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to the Mirai than he ashed for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut Jiis throat with a razor. 

In llie 39th year Akbar recalled M. 'Aziz, as lie had not been at Court 
for several years ; bid (he Mlrza, dreading 1 lio religious innovations 
at Court, 1 marched against Dm under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangi ” and embarked for Hijazr 
at Halawal, a harbour town near Ronmiit, accompanied by bis six younger 
sons (K Inn ram, Anwar, <I Al>d» 'Hah, iAbd u ’.l-Lutli, Murtazin 'Abd 11 ! 1- 
(.hi a fur), six daughters, and about one hunched attendants, Akbar 
felt sorry tor his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted tho two eldest sons of the Mlrza (M, Shams! and 
M. Hhadman). 

M. ^ Aziz spent a great deal of money in Maklcah ; in fact ho was so 
“ ileeced ”, that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down ; and 
being assured of Akbar’s good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed again at Ba larval, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1 003. He now booaino a member of tho “Divine Faith ” ( inch p. 217, 1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Vakil in 1001, and received 
Multan as Jiigir. 

In the 45<it year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Asfr. His mother 
died about the nanus time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying tho 
coifim Through the mediation of the MlrnT, Bahadur Khan, ruler of 
Khanties, ceded A sir to Akbar towards the end of the same year. Boon 
after, Prince Klnmraw married one of *• Azuz/s daughters. 

At Akbar A death, Man Singh and M, 11 Am wore anxious to proclaim 
Klmsraw successor ; but the attempt failed,, as Shaykh Fartd-i Bukhiirl 
and others .had proclaimed JahfmgTr before Akbar had closed liis eyes, 
Man Singh left the Fort of Agra with Khnamw, in order to go to .Bengal 
‘■Azin; wished t6 accompany him, sent his whole family to tho Raja, 
and superintended the burial of tho deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Khnsraw’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Salima Sultan Begum and other 
princesses of Akbar’s harem. -Not long after, Khwaja Abu hbjasan 
laid before Jahangir a letter ‘written some yoarsj ago by ‘•Anns to Raja. 
<Ali Khan of Khandes, in which DVzIz had ridiculed, Akbar in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave AAziz the letter and asked him to read it before 

* M, CAzlz ridiculed Akbw's tetideuoios to Hinduism and the orders of the " 'Divine 
FiiiHi A Ho used fcft tiaill mid Abfi I'.ilW, WsuiAu arid <?ib" His ilteparngirig. 

remarks led to Iris cikgraue oti tftO necowdcro of Jalsanglr, ns related 'below, 
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the whole Gourt, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blame oi all Llie court iers present, Jahangir deprived 
him of Ilia honours and hinds, and imprisoned him. 

In Hie 3rd pear ol Jail mglr's reign (1017), M. ‘•A m was restored to 
Inn Tank, and appointed (nominally) lo the eonnnand of Gujtiif, Ills eldest 
son, Jahangir Quh Kln nn being his hd'ih. In the f>th year, when mat-torn 
did not go on well in (he Dakliin, he was Kent there with 10,000 men, 
In the Hth year (10211), Jahangir wont lu Ajinir, and appointed, at the 
request of '(Aziz, Sluihjahiin to theeonimiiiul oi the Dakliin forces, whilst 
he was to remain as adviser. But Bhahjahan did not like M. •* A/.i'z on 
aeeount of his partialii y for Kh usmw. and Mn It filial* Khan was dispatched 
from Oourl to accompany *>Az7z from Udaipur to Agm. In tlm 9th year, 
< >'A?,Tn whs again imprisoned, and put, under the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort of Gwfdiyar ( 7’ituik, p. 127). Ho was set free a year Infer, 
and soon alter restored io his rank. In the 18th year, he was appointed 
AtaFuj to Prince Da war Bakhsh, who had boon made Governor of Gujrfit. 
M. ^ Asm died in the I9th year (1033) at Ahniadabml. 

^AzTz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and Ids 
knowledge of history, fie also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following aphorism from his “ pithy sayings. <f A man should marry 
four wives -a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a Khurasan! 
woman, for his housework; a Hindu woman, for nursing his children ; 
and a woman from Mawammuihr, to have some ouo lo whip as a warning 
for the other three.” Vide Ibqfdiiama, p. 220. 

Koka means “ foster brother ”, and is tho same as the Turkish 
Kitkald 'mh or /{ilka (tacit. 

hllrzn 'i A zix'n sons. I. Mind Hhtumi (Mo. 102). lie has been 
mentioned above, During tho reign of Jahangir ho rose in importance, 
and received tho 1 itlo of Jahangir Qull Khan. 

2, Muza Hhntbnnn (Mo, 222), lie received the I it hi of 8 had Kh an. 
Tumft, p. 09, 

3, Mind Khutrum (No. 177). He was made by Akhar governor of 
Jfumgnrh in Gnj rfd , received Hie, title of Kamil Kln in under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince. Kh uiram (Bhiihjahnii) to the Dakliin, 

A. Mind * link (No. 257) received under Jahangir tho title of 

Bardar Khan. Ho actio mpuniod his father to Port Givfdiyar. 

5, Mind Aii war (No, 200) was married to « daughter of Ka yn .Khan 
Koka (No. 54). 

AH of them wore promoted to commanders hips of Five and Two 
'I'htuiBahdA, ‘t Aziz's other sons have boon mentioned above, 
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A sister of M. t iAzIz, Mali Banu, was married to ^Abd 11 ’r- Rahim 
Khali Kli, man. (No. 29). 

22. Bahadur KMu-i Shayhaui, (younger) brother of Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13). 

This real name is Muhammad Sa t Id. Ilumayun on his return from 
Persia put him in charge of the District of Da war. Ife then planned a 
rebellion and made preparations to take Qaiukhar, which was com- 
manded by Hindi Muhammad Khan of Qalat (No. 95). The latter, however, 
fortified the town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect Ilum.iyiin to send him assistance. A party of Qizilhashes 
attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Alchar besieged Maulcot, Bahadur, at the 
request of Buvmm Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as j aglr . 
In the 3rd year, ho assisted in l, he conquest of Malwa. After BayramT 
fall, through tlio influence of M ,11mm Anga (m'rle p. 310), ho was made 
Vakil, and was soon after appointed to Ilsiwa (Hirkfir of Agra). 

iSubsequcntly he trtolr an active part in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother (vidr p. 330). After his capture, Rlmhbaz Khan i ■ K.nnbn 
(No, 30) killed Jiim at Akbar’.n order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letter, s (Rad. ffl, 239). 

23, Raja Bihari Mai, son of Prithiraj Kaclihwiiha. 

In some historical 1V1HH. he is called Biham Mai, There wore two 
kinds of Kaehhwaha, RtijawaL and Hhaykhfuvat, to the former of which 
Bihari Mai belonged. Thoir ancient family seat was Amber in the iSubu 
of Aj/nfr. Though no I ho extensive as Marvvar, Ihc revenues of Amber 
were larger. 

Bihari Me I was the first Jlajpub that joined Alcbar’s Court, The 
flight l of Hiimayun Irom India had boon tho cause of several d isfcurbances. 
IJajl Khan, a servant of Hher Khan, bad attacked Narnaul, the jagir of 
Majnuu Khan Qaqshal (No. 50), who happened to bo a. friend of the Baja’s. 
Through Ids intercession both came to an amicable settlement ; and 
Majnfln Khan, after (ho defeat of Ilerml (90S), brought Bihari MaPa 
services to the potico of the emperor. The Raja was invited tp come to 
court, where he was presented before the end of tho first year of Akbar’s 
reign. At the Interview Akbar was seated on a wild [um() 2 elephant, 

1 Tho “ tight 11 of Humfiyua from India, was a delicate gubjeoUm' Mugknl historians. 
Alio ’1- Fil'd gonerflfly nsea euphonuinns, ws Cm iti&gilfryi nfrguxir, “ that unavoidable 
event,” or rildat (dguarliUi'o) ; or Sksr A7iSh, tha coining of Shoe J(£h 6n (nol Slier 

Shtfh), old. 

i a Mast, in nit { furious, 
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and hh the animal got, restive and run about, Liu* people made way; 
only Iviliarl Main Rfijput, attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 

In the (ill) year of kin reign (9(59), Akbar made a pilgrimage to tko 
tomb of iMibdn i Clunlitt at AjmTr, and id, KalfilT, Ohag-hla Kh an reported 
to fcJjo Ifimpeior, that the Itiija had fortified him.soJf in (ho passes, an 
Nliaral 11 ! <1 Dm IJnmyn (No. 17), Governor of IVhllwa, had mado war 
upon, him, chiefly id, the instigation of Kojfi, non of I’Qran Mai, elder 
brother of the Itiija. ftliamf 11 ’d-Din had also got liohl of Jagnfith (.Mo. 09), 
non of the Raja, Ruj Singh (No. J7t), non of Askiinui, and Kangdi', non 
of Jagmal (No, 134), his chief object being to gel possession of Amber 
ithell. At Doosa, 40 mi lea cant of Jaipur, Jaima, won of Riipsl (No. 1 18), 
Rihari Mill's l)i‘other, who vvua the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, «.t tiio request of the emperor, Ilia hither RCqwL 
At Murigfunr, at lust, Rihari Mai with his whole family, attended, and was 
moat honorably received. If is request to enter Alcbar’s service and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On Ida return from Ajmtr, Akbar received t bo Ituja’a daughtor at Mambhar, 
and was joined, at Rat, an, by tlus Ruj a himself, and his son Bhagawant 
.DiIh, and bis grandson Ivfiwar Man Bingh. They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihiin Mai was mado a Commander of Kivu Thousand, 
Soon after Bihar! Mai returned to Amber. JJn died at, Agra (Tabaqat). 

Ambor is said to have been founded a.o. t)(i7 by J )hola Kay, sou of 
flora, of whom Bihar! Mai was the. 18th descendant. 1 

Tho A kbemama mentions the names of (our brothers of Bills ri Mab 
I, PumnMal; 2. Kupsi (No. J 18) ; 3. Askaran (vide No, 174) ; 4. Jagnml 
(No. 134), Bihar! Mai is said to have been younger than Puran Mai, 
but older than the other I lmso. 

Throe sons of Bihiirl Mai w oro in Alt bar's service - J. I! hag wan Das. 
(No, 27) ; 2, Jugiutmilh (No. 09) ; and 3. Balhad! (No. 207), 

24. Khan Jalnln Husayn ftuli Khan," sou of Wall Beg Xii ’1-Qttdr, 

Ho is tj m son of Bayrilm KhaiPs sister, 11 is father Waif Bog Xu B-Qadt 
wan much attached to Baynuu, and was e.aptu red in tho fight in tho 
Bargana of ( J iilindiuw, vide p. 332, i, 5), but died immediately 
afterwards from tho wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon Mm 
as the chief instigator of DayrfunN rebellion, and ordered Ins head to 

1 (Cht present! Mudiurtljn of Jaipur is tho 3-tth cleseontUntl ; vide, Soloetiona (tovomment 
ot Indiit, st&, LXV, 1868. Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai Singh XI founded the 
modern Jaipur. 

s Huaayn Quit Bog, Mtffoir. 
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lie cut off, which was soul all over Hindustan When it was bi ought to 
ItrVWft, Bahadur Khan (No. 22) killed t lio loot soldiers (tawdoliis) that 
carried it. Khan datum had biought Bahrain’s insignia from Mewat 
to Akbar, and as ho was a near relation of tlio rebel, lie was detained 
and left undoi charge of Asaf Khan ^Abd 11 ‘I-Majid, Com.man.der of 
Dihli. When Bayiam had been pardoned, Khan Julian was released, 
hie attached himself hencoJorth to Alchar. 

In the 8lh year (end of 971) ho was made a Khan and received orders 
to follow up Sharai 11 ’d-Dln Iliisayu (No. 17). AjmTr and Niigor were 
given him as tugfil. lie look the Foil of Jodhpur from Ohandar Sen, 
son of Ray Maldeo, and distinguished himself in tlio pursuit of ITdai 
Singh during Hie siege of Ohftor. 

In the I3ih year (97 0) he was transferred to the Punjab, whither he 
went after assisting in the conquest of Mantanbhur. 

In the 17th year ho was ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged 
to Raja Jai ('hand. BudfqonT says (II, p. IG1) that tiie war was merely 
nndei taken to provide BJr .Bar with a jilglr. Akbar had Jai Chanel 
imprisoned, and Buell 1 Chanel, his eon, thinking that his lather was dead, 
rebelled. Klnin Jahan, on bis way, conquered Fort Kolia, reached 
Nagarkot in the beginning of Bn jab 980, and took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that) Ibrahim l.lusayn 
Mirffll and Mafdud Mirzd had invaded the Panjiib. Khan Julian therefore 
accepted a payment of five mans of gold and some valuables, and raised 
the siege, lie is also said to have erected a Masjid in front of Jai CliancPs 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khutba in Akbar’s name (Friday, 
middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Quit Khan and Mlrza SftLsuf Kluln-i Bizawl 

(No. 35), Khan Jahan marched against the Murzas, surprised them in 
the Pargaoa of Talamba, 40 /!o,« from Multan, and defeated them. Ibrahim 
IJusayn, Mlrza escaped to Multan, but Maa (; ii,d Hiisayn and several other 
Mlmis of note wore taken prisoners. 

In the 1 8tli year (981) when Akbar returned to &gra after the conquest 
of Gufriit, ho invited his Amirs to moot him, and KJthn Jahan also came 
with his prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sown together, Akbar had their eyes immediately 
opened? and even pardoned some of the prisoners, the victorious 

f* General OunniugWi telle metbat the correct nim is Bidhi (Sansk- VricWM), not 
Buell, vida Index. — B, ] . j v 



gonornl received 1 ho idle of Khun dahlia, ‘‘it, iillo iu reputation ncxl 
lo that of Khan Kh fman.” Aland 1 lie sumo lima Kuinymfui, ruler of 
Baidak hsluii) (p. I) lili) hud come lo India, diiven unay by his grandson 
HlialmiUli (No. 7), and Klnin dalifm was ordered lo nssisi him iu recovering 
bin kingdom. But as in JHJ MinDini Khan Klm nfut died, utul Bengal was 
unsettled, Khan .lalifm wan recalled (tom (lie Punjab, before ho had 
moved info Badakbshfm, ami was appointed lo Bengal, Kuja Today 
MaJ being second in oonunaml. A h Bhhgnlpftr, Khfm dalifm wan mot 
by tln> Amirs of Bengal, and as moat of them wore Chao-hUi*! nobles, ho 
hud, an Qizilbnsh, to contend noth Dm «imi> difliritllics as Bay ram Khan 
laid had, Hi' repulsed tlm Afghans who had come. up as far as Darin 
and Tnndn ; but, lm met with moro decided opposition at Ay Mahal, 
wheco Dfdfid Khfm had fort ilied him, self. Tito Imperialists suffered much 
fi om thu eon, slant, sallies of the Afghans. Khan .laludn complained of the 
wilful neglect of Ids Amirs, and when Aklmr hoard of tho do.nl h of Kln viiju 
<i 'Abd" ’Uah NttiishbamlT, who had been purposely left unsupported iu a 
skirmish, he. ordered MumlTar Khan, (lovernor of Bihar (No. (57) to 
collget Jus Jagmlurs and join .Khfm Julian ( 9 S I ) . The lipids near Ay 
JVIahul were now renumed with now vigour. During a, skirmish a, cannon 
hall wound od Jtmayd-i Karamnl, 1 trend's undo, 1 * which led to a general 
battle (loth RubF TI , OKI). The right wing of the Afghans, commanded 
by Kalb Pah fir, gave way when the soldiers saw their leader wounded, 
and tho cent ro under Da'Tidwus defeated by jKJnlndnluim 1 hi* 1 fid himself 
was captured mid brought to Klnin .hilifin, who sent his head to Aklmr. 

After tins great victory, Khfm Jiduilt dispatched Today Mai to Court, 
and moved to WitgtTw (llugli) where 1 hT lid's family lived, Horn he 
defeuiod tho remnant of J)f«*Tid's adheruiils under J finished and Mill I, 
and reuimoxod BfdgiHw, which since the days of old had been railed 
fiulf/hVd'fifinnr to tlm Mug'hul empire, DiiTud's mother cauielo Khfm 
Julian us a suppliant. 

Boon after M alien SS,i, 3 Baja of Kuril Bihar sent tribute and f>J 
olaphants, which Kliaii Julian dispatched, to Cotirfi. 

With the defeat and death of IhVTul, Bengal was by no moans 
coiKyuorocI, Few troubles broke out in .B hull, 4 where the Afghans had 

1 i'ho Eds Bill), Indie a, of BtuUtjmf (J (, 2SS) Iw« by miilalco • uncle Jhidfi.mU says 
Umt the ho,ttJo look pJafie near Oolgcmg {Kludgitw), 

9 '"phis jueloi&mw of fi&ligiiw 1» evidently eld. Evnu the word brilyQ/ilc (rebellion), 
which umy ho found tin almost every of tho fSrtkh-i Mrftz HAfiAi, is sonrooly over 
mot With la hink>4oal works from this 1 0 bit eenlury. It is now quite obsolete, 

Id Bal (.cmilj. — I!. 

* nw fth&rt. vide, below imdor Ko, $2, 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim, and tlie rich Zamindar Haa .r ). 
Willi great difficulties Khan Julian occupied that district, assisted by a 
party of Afghans who liarl joined him together with DtVTirt’s mother at 
(lo, (is ; and returned lo Hihhatpur, a town which he had founded near 
Tali da. Soon after, he felt ill, and died alter a sickness of six weeks in 
I lie same year ( 19th Rhawwal, 98(>). 

Abu '1-Fazl mi larks Ihat his death was opportune, inasmuch as the 
immense plunder collected by Khan Julian in Bengal, had led him to tlio 
verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahfm’s son, lliza Qull (No. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Command cm ol Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred wi(h a contingent of 300 troopers. Another 
son, Bahhn Qull, was a (‘ommander of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 333). 
For Kh an J alum’s brother, ohfo No. 40. 

25, SiTTd Khan, son of Yadqfib Beg, son of lhriililm Jabuq. 

Ife is also called Hadld Klntn-i OhaghtaB, His family had long been 
serving under the, Ttnulrides. His grandfather Ibrfihlm Beg was an 
Amir of HiuriilyCm’s, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. 11 is 
sen, Yusuf Hog, was ni lacked near Juunpur by Jalal Khan (i.o., Halim 
Shah), and killed. Bis other sonalso,Yai(jiil), Band's father, distinguished 
himself under Hurnayuu. According to the Tnbaqut, he was (he son of 
tin 1 brother of Jahangir Qull Beg, governor of Bengal under Hirmnyim. 

iMuT’kl rose io the highest honours under Akbar. lie was for some 
time Governor of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, atuUq 
of Prince Danyal, Some Mine after, lie was made fiQbalidar of the 
Panjab, in Hupercession to Shah QuJl MuTirim (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Punjab had simnessfully complained. SaHd again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Baja Bliagwan Das (No. 27), and 
received Bambini! as tuijUl, In the 28th year, ho was called to Court, 
urns made a Commander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hajlpur 
(Patna) « s successor to MJm i Axes JKolra (No. 21). In the 32nd year, wheu 
Vazlr Khan. (No. 41) had died in Bengal, Sail'd was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40tli year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of Panjhazari. In the 40th year, Man Singh (No. 30) being 
appointed to Bengal, ho returned to Court, and was, jn the following 
year, again made Governor of Bihar. Tn the 48th year (1001), when 
Mlrza Qhazi rebelled in That!) a after the death of his father, Mlrzl Jam 
Beg (No, 47), SaHd was appointed to Multan had Bhnkkar, and brought 
about the submission of tile rebel. 

After the accession of JahsLngft, he was offered the Governorship of 

J j 1 

f * 
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the Panjfib oil I, lio condition. I hat he should prevent, his eunuchs Iron 
committing oppressions, which lie promised to do. ( Tmtilc, p. (>, ]. 2. 
tie died, however, before joining his post, and was buried “ in tho garden 
of Hiti'ltmd ", 

llis alfairs during his lifetime wore t ransaelcd by a Ifinrla of ill 
name of Fhetr Bhoj. Baku! hud a passion for eunuchs, of whom ho hat 
1,200.' One of these Klnviijasariis, llilfd, joined afterwards dull linin'’ 
service; he ImiJl. 1 1 i In Jjl l)/i < I , nix kox N.VV, from Agra, near Ihuikatla, 
regarding which the, d/fdus/V tells un amusing ineuhud . Another eunuch 
Jkhliyilr Khan, was Ids Vakil, and another, I It, ibid Khan, the Fawjda 
of his jAgTr. For Bn* Id's brother, vide No. 70. 

20. Shiliab Khan, a Bayyid of Nlshapfir. 

Ilia full name Ik Nhihiib' 1 M-Dm A hit nut Khan. I fe was a relation anr 
friend of IVhilmm Anga ()>. till), and was instrumental in bringing abou 
Bnyra in’s fall. From the beginning of A kl sir's reign, ho was t'onunande 
of Dihli, When A k bar, at the request, of Mtihum, turned from Hi bin 
dtvnlbild lo Dihli to nee his sick mother, Hhilifib Khan told him that hii 
journey, undertaken an it was without, the knowledge of Bayrani Kh an 
might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bnynun’s friends 
and the FhaghtiV'T nobles took this opportunity of reiterating then 
complaints, whioh led to Bay rain’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 1137, Khihfib served in Miilwah against t iAbd u *lluh- 
Khan. 

in tho 12th year (97b) ho was appointed (lovomor of Mnhvah, and 
was ordered to drive tho Mlrzas from that province. In tho Kith year 
ho wan put in charge of tho imperial domain lands, as MugalTar Khan 
(No. ;S7) had too much to do with financial mattens. 

In I lie 21st year, lie was promoted to a command of Five Thousand 
and was again appointed to Malwah ; hut he was transferred, in the 
following year, to (fu jrat, as Vhuir Khan (No. 1 1 ) had given no satisfaction 
lie was, in the 28th year, succeeded by TAD mad Khan (No. 119), and 
intended to go to Court ; hut no sooner had lie left Ahmadiibad than lie 
was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined Builan MujjniTnr, 
The events of tho Gujriit rebel I ion are known from the histories. When 
Mfmi Khfin Khanan (No. 29) arrived, Hhihab wa« attached to Qnlij 

* If not acquired in Bengal, thin predilection could not ha-ye been bolter satisfied 
olaowfiBre. Tho eunuchs at Bengal and Sillmt were renowned j for interesting passages 
wVfc M<w> Tilled Boot, $fiba nl Bengal, and Tmub-i JahftnQtrt, pp. 72, .'12 if. 

* SikaftdUi (or BihlshtHbild), whore Aklnu’s tomb ties halfway botweon Agra 
fwvL Batika(t,a. 
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Khan (Mai wall Corps). lie distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Buhruch (992), and received that district as tuynl. In the 34th year 
(997), he was again made Governor ot Miilwa, in succession to M. ^Azfz 
ICoktt (No. 21). 

iSliiluib died in Miihvab (IJjnin, Tcibaqat) in 999. II is wife, Baba Aglia, 
was related to Altbur’s mother ; she died in 1 005. 

During 1 ho time Shihfih wan Governor of Dihji, ho repaired the canal 
wind) .Fhuz Shall had cut from the Paiganah of Kliizrabad to Safidun ; 
and called it N ahr i Shihdb. This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shall jahfin, by the renowned Makcnraat Khan, and called u 
Fttyq Nahr , (20th year of Shahjahan). During the reign of Awrangzeb 
it, was again obstructed, but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English. (Jgar u ’s-Qunddid.) 

27. Raja Bhagwan Das, son of Raja Bihiirl Mai. 

In the, histories we find the spellings Bhagimnt , Bhaywdnt, and Bhagwan. 
Ho joined Akbnr’s service with Ids lather (No. 23). In 980, in the fight 
with Jbrahfm Tlusayn Mli-xii near Samftl (Briggs, Sartal), ho saved 
Akbar’s life. lie also distinguished himself against the Rfuia of Idar, 
whose son, Atur Bingh, ho brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, 
tho Kttohwfihus had their iuytila translerred to the Punjab, Raja Bh. I), 
was appointed Govonior of the province. In the 29th year, Bid’s daughter 
was married to Prince Baiun, of which marriage Prince Khusraw was 
the offspring. In the 30th vent, Bh, I), was made a commander of Pivo 
Thousand and Governor of Xnbulistan, as Man Singh wlw sent against 
the Y fiBuhsagH. But Akbar, Cor some reason, detained him. In Khavriibad. 
Bit, D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; but ho 
recovered soon after in the bands of tho Court Doctors, In the 32nd 
year, tho jaglrs of the Raja and his family were transferred to Bihar, 
Man Bingh taking tho command of the province. 

Raja Bh, D, died in tho beginning of 998 at Labor, a short time after 
Raja j'otjar Mai (No. 39). People say that on returning from Today 
Mai’s funeral, ho had an attack of stranguary, of which he died. He had 
the title of Amlr w 

Tho Jami ^Masjid of Labor was built by him, 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 836. 
i 28. Q,utb u kl-Dm Khan, youngest brother of Atga Khan (15), 

As ho belonged to th,® Alga’KIiml (vide p, 338), his tugUl was in the 
Panjab. Ho founded several .mosques, etc,, at Labor. 

In the 9tjt yob r (97$), Altbftr sent Mm to Kabul. During Ms stay 
there, he built a villa at Ghazrun, bis birth-place. On tho transfer of tho 



“ Alga Khavl ” fromthe Panjfib, (,). was appointed to Mahvn. After the 
conquest til (jujivii, lit; received as pigTrlho Sirkitr of BuhWich (Bioaeli.), 
which lies smith ol Alunadiihrul, and bus n fori on the bank of tho 
Narbiutdii ihmi' its mouth.” Bubsoipienl ly lie returned to Court, and was 
made n Commander ol [five Thousand. 

In the 21th year (12th l'ajab, (187), lie was appointid r/Zofn/ to Prince 
Miilnn, received a t/dt/il, 1 and t lie title of lici/hu Hap, Aklmr also honoured 
him by placing at a least Prince Hulun on bis shoulders. Afterwards (}. 
wan again appointed (o Buhrneh “ as far as Naur bar In I lie 28th year 
(1)5)1), Mu/jiilTiir of (hijrut tried to make bimM'lf imlepemlonl . (,). did not 
net in concert with other oilirei's, and ill eonsei|uenee. of bis delay and 
timidity lie van attacked and defeated by Ahntiillar near Barodu, Q.'s 
servants evun joined Mui$alTnr, whilst he himself retreated to the Port 
ot Baroda. After a. short time lie eapit ulaled and mu rendered to Musja ITar, 
who had promised not. to iianii him or his family. But at the advice ol 
a Zamuidiir, Mu /a bar went to Bahrbeh, occupied the fort, in which Q.V 
funiily lived, and eonfi seated his immense property (10 k rors of rupees), 
as ako 1 1 IneH of imperial money. Immediately after, MusjalVnr had Q. 
murdered, 

[fis son, Nawrang Khan, served under iUTrza Kh an Kli atum (No. 20) in 
(lujriil (0!)2), received a jagir in Malwi and RubseqtKuiUy in Cujrfit, 
Ho died in Of)!). 

The, MBS, of the 1 f\ihu(/~t ! , wliieli I consulted, contain fho remark Unit 
Nawrang Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, 
governor of Jfmiigarh. 

ills nootmd son, ( In jar Khan, was a Hafpadl (No. 15)2), and served 
ehiolly under M. A'lxam Khun Koka (No. 21). lie also had a lui/ill in 
Gtijriit. 

20, Kh an Kitting u Murza tAbcl" T-itnhtm, son of Bay rum Kln im 

TIw mother was a daughter of .hmiiil Kh an of Mo will A In Dili, when 
l hm ifiy tin returned to India, he enjoined his nobles (o enter into main- 
rnorunl alliances with (ho Zamuidarn of the eountry, and after marrying 
lilts eldest daughter of Jainili Kh itn, Jte, asked Buy dim Khan to marry 
tho younger one. 

M. <! Abd u Vltalum was bom at Bill i or, Htb tSafar 5)0>l, Whan Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patau in (Jnjral (p. BT2), his cam]? was plundered 

1 A kiwi of warm »«mUr— a great' ilisWiuitkm snniw fho Ttmtlriilea, 

9 He -T o Uicmepliew of Iltmnn. Ktiiln of MtsviU (//ad, l, p. :iti1). lo the fourth. Book 
of the 4* fa, <! Abu 1- Faift m'yn that the Shttinsiktau of Mowat ware chiefly coimrlodt 
JiuvQiift Mjphtfl, 
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by some Afghans ; but. Muhammad Amin Dlwiina and Baba Zantbur 
managed to remove fclie child and his mother from the, some of plunder 
and bring them to Almiadabad, fighting on the road with the Afghan 
robbers. From Ahmadabiid, M. Abd u ’r-Iiahlm was taken to Akbur 
(9(S{>), who, nolnvii hst anding the insimuif ions of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. l ie gave him the title of Mlrzu Khan, and married him 
subsequently to Mali Ban a, sister of M. VAzfz Kolca (No. 21). 

In 981, M. A h«l u V Rahim accompanied Akbar on liis forced march 
to Bat nil (p. 313). fn 981 J\l, ‘'.A. was nppoinlod to (Uijrat, Vazlr Eli tin 
having tlio management of the province. In tho 25th year, lie was made 
Mir I An, and three years Jatcr, a tally to Prince Salim. Soon alter, he 
was sent against Bid tun Muza (Tar of Gujrat. Muznffar, during the first, 
(Uijrnll war, had fallen into tho hands of Akhar’s officers. Ho was 
committed to the eliargo of MtmMni Khan (No. 1 1), and after his death, 
to t lie care of Bliiili Mansur t he I fiwfui (No. 1 22). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kilt Ills of J unit garb, 
little noticed or cared for by A k bar’s ollicers. But when Ptiimid Klian 
was sent to Uujrfit to relieve BJiiliiib" d-l)m (No. 20), the servants of tho 
latter joined Musaffar, and llie (liijiiit rebellion commenced. MuzalTar 
look Alimadabful, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands (aide Qut.h" ’d-Din, No. 28), an army of -10,000 troopers. Mlrzfi 
‘>Abd 11 'r- Rahim liad only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Khun and tho 
Mfilwa eonlmgent, Dawlat Klu m Lodi (No. 309), M. lA.’a Mir Sbrnnshar, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claims to tho Kb tin Klnlnansliip. 
M. ‘■A. then attacked Mtizalfar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sark id), throe /coft from Ah madabad. On the arrival of the, 
Mfilwa contingent, M, ^ A . defeated Muza (Tar a second time near Nfulot. 
MngaJTar concealed himself in Rajplpbi. 

For these two victories Akbar made M, r 'A , a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of IKban Khiinan. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mlrzg, Khan Kbfumn. 

"When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khan an gave his whole 
property to his soldiers, oven his inkstand, which was given, to a soldier 
who came last and said be had not received anything. The internal affairs 
of Cluj rjit being settled, Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M. ^A. 
rejoined the Court, 

In the 34th year he presented tip Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of Babar’s Qhaglita,I Memoirs l^Wdqftat'i Baban). 1 

” ' r— ipiojCksCuBor ' 



Towards the end of the mmo year, lie was appointed Vak'tl and 
received Jaunpur as tin/fil ; but. in 999 bin jfiglr was transferred to Multan, 
and lie renam'd orders to take, TliaUm (Bind). Passing by the Port of 
Balnvan, 1 lie took Ida' Port, of bakin', “which was considered the key of I bo 
country, just, as (build is in Bengal and Barahmula in Kashmir.” After 
n great deal of fighting MTry.fi dan: I ley (No. -17), ruler of Tlmlha, made 
pence, which M, ‘■'A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted. 
Bah wan was to Ire handed over to Akbar, M. Jam I leg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mlrza Inch, M. ^A.’s eldest- son, was to marry 
Jam Beg’s daughter. But as ML Jan! Beg, after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stipulations, M. ^A. moved to That Ini and prepared liimsell 
to take it by assault, when iVI, JanI Beg submitted and accompanied 
M. A . to Court, 2 Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When .Sultan Murad assembled at. Balirucii ( Broach) his troops for 
the conquest; of ibeDakhin, Akbar dispatched M. 'iA, to his assistance, 
giving him BhiJsa as jiiglr. After delaying there for some, time, M. < >A, 
went Lo ITjain, which annoyed the Prince, though M."?A. wrote ldm that 
Raja kAli Khan. 11 of ICbuudes Was on the, point of joiningtlie Imperialists, 
and that, he would come with him. When M. WV. at last; joined head- 
quarters at, Kurt Cbiiudor, 30 kos from Ahmad nagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the command of Iris detachment eliiolly 
in the hands of M, Blmhruk h ( No. 7). Only on one occasion after Murad’s 
departure from Ahmaduagar, he look a, prominent part in the war. 
Mu' *»■ tarn id u ’d-Dawla Buhayl Khan (Briggs 11, 27' I ; ill, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his oflieors not to engage with 
him. M. t LA„ Raja VAIl Khan, and M. Bhfdirukh, therefore, took if upon 
thcmsolvoM to fight the enemy. Moving in Jumiuh.i 11, 1005, from 
Bliiihpur, M, <|, A. met Buhayl near the town of Asht.T, 12 kos from Pathrf. 
The light, was unusually severe. Raja 1A1I Khan with five or six of his 
principal uilleers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs IV, 32J). 
The night put an end to the engagement ; but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M. <A.’h 
troopers wont to the river Incur Bupii* Ftmhl<i\ lo got water, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy’s horse. Dawlut, Khan, who commanded 

71 ' "1 

1 Also milled SuvasUut, on Iho right, hank of live Indus. Laklif (lnikkeo) lies a Utile 
south of 8nhw5.ii. 

* The CQiupjfeSt sif Sindh forms the subjoin of a MtwnaiH by Mulla Shikobl", whom 
Abtld-JA?,! Mentions below among tlio poets of Akbut’B age. 

' * KlSftil Kb An etdls him ifsjf <; All Kluin. 
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M. q A-.’h avantguard, said to him, “ It is dying a useless death lo Tall fighting 
with hut GOO Lrnopors against such odds.’’ “Do you forget DihlT ? ”, 
asked hi. q A. “11 we keep up,” replied Dawlat Khan, “against such 
odds, wo have discovered a hunched Dibits ; and if we die, matters rest 
with Hod.” Qfuum of Bin-ha 1 and several other Rayyids were near; 
and on lieai ing M. A.’h resolul ion 1 o light, lie said, “ Well, let us light as 
Hindustanis, nothing is lelt but death ; but ask the Khan Khanan what 
he moans to do.” Dawlat Kh.in returned, and said to M. A . “ Their 
numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place 
where wo eah find you, should wo be defeated. 1 ’ “ Under the corpses,” 
said M, A. There ii| ion they charged the flunk of the enemy and routed 
them. A fter this signal victory, M. A. distributed 75 lacs of rupees among 
Ins soldiers. At the request of the Prince, M. 'A. was soon after recalled 
( 100 ( 1 ). 

In the same year Mali llftmT, M. Ads wife, died. 

In the Mill year Prince Diinyul was appointed to the Dakhiu, and 
M. A. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahnuulnugar, The 
t own, as is known from the hist cries, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and l days. 2 * * * * * M. A. then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
i bn-i I brahim, who had been set up as Nizam Shah. Dunyal was appointed 
governor of (ho newly conquered territory, which was eallod by Akbar 
Dftndea , 8 and married to .Jana Begum, M. A.’h daughter. The Khan 
Khan an was also ordered to repair to Ah mad nagi.tr, to keep clown a party 
that had made t he son of Bh-a.li AU, unelo of JV1 urtazfi, Nigam Shilh, 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhiu did not improve. 
In the 3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M. A. promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if lie received [a [sufficient number of troops. 
Bhahzfula Parwlz, under the MfaTfy-ship of Asaf Khan, Man Singh, 
Khan Jahiln Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M. A. He took 
the Prince in the rains from Burhanpflr to Balaghat ; but inconsequence 
of the usual [duplicity and [rancour [displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from [want of provisions [and loss of cattle, and M. A. was 
compelled to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


1 The Sayyids of Bilrhn oemsidetod it their privilege to light in the HwQMol or van. 

Fide No. 75. 

* AbCl-lfa?! and the bhplsuciw edition of Ibrishts. call the otmuofi who murdered 

Oluitid BIbT w i* or A#-. Briggs lias H umid KMn. For Nihtm i£li&n, which Briggs 

glvoU, nil copioJj of the Ak’bftrnB,n» and thaftM%rbnychW*day &##»■ The BnnltnoW 

.Ed. of EVufhta has Man q The diffnroqoos, moreover, between Abu ’1-Fa A and 

Ffi'lshta in details ere very remfl.rtablti. 1 ■> 

1 A combination of thy words B&ny&l imfi ICiWnto, _ ( 



Khan J.-ihiin Kndl as his successor, and sent Mnliilbiit Khan, subsequently 
M. ^'A.'s enemy, to bring Urn unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the hth year, M. *1 A. received Kill pi anil Qiuiawj as lui/CU, with 
nrdcrH I o crush I ho rebels in I In), so dial riels (vide p. ,‘3'l I, nolo). Sortie Lime 
afterwards, M. ‘•A. was again sent to I ho l>akhin, as matters there bad 
nol improved ; hut he did no! gain any advantage either. 

Ill the 1 till year (1020) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince, lvhurmim 
to whom lu> had given the (ille of Shiili. 1 Jahangir himself fixed his 
residence at Jdandil in i\Ia!u‘a, in order to he Hearer tboisoetio of war, while 
Shah K hurra m selected Bnrhfmpur ns Head Quarters. Here the Prince 
also married the daughter of Sliiilmawim Khan, J\l. ‘•A /h H<m. *• AiliT Shah 
and Qutjb 11 ’1 Mi ilk sent, tribute and submitted, and Jahangir bestowed 
upon *>Adil Shfib t Ho title of Farutnd (son) ; and ‘tAmbur Malik handed 
over the keys of Al.tmudungnr and other Forts, togel lmr with 1 lie Pargamis 
of Ihdl ugh fit, wbieb he had conquered. Shall Klmmim then appoiiited 
M, i.A. iSrthabdhr of Khandcs, Bnritr, and Ahmaduaga.r, whilst, Slialinawas! 
KJhnu was iippojnled lo BfdfighiU. Heaving 110,1)00 horse and 7,000 
artillery in llm Dakhin, Slifih Khurram joined his hdluir at Mfuulii, 
where new honours awaited him. 2 

In the Ibtli year, Malik < >Ambar “broke'* the treaty, and foil upon 1 ho 
Tluinadhrs of the Moghuls. Darfib Kh an, i\l. ^ A. ’s second son, retreated 
from BfdiighfUito Balapur ; and driven from there, lie went to Biirhiiiipflr, 
where ho and his father were, besieged. On Bhiilijuliiiu's uppiouoh, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1001) Shah ‘lAblms of Persia at tacked Qundahfir, 
and Bhfihjahfm and ‘>\Abd n V Rahim were, called to Court to take eommarid 
against the, Persians; but before they joined, Prince Pamirs, through 
NOv Julian’s influence, lied boon appointed hoir-apparont, and JVlalulbat 
Khun had been raised to t he.dignif y of hli dn Kfalnun, fthfdijahfui rebelled, 
returned with M. ‘hA, lo Mfuulu, and thenhuoved lo Burlifinpur. Ou the 
march thither, Bhfdijahan intereepletl a letter which M. ‘'A, hud secretly 

r “ Mums the time of Timur no I’l'ii wo lint! received this tit lo.’’ Ma^ti-ar. Nhfth K him am, 
nxwivwl BHbmjTJonlly the liile of Khukjfthflu, which he relaijicd as king, in conjiiaolnm 
with the titles oE «SVi/< ib Qirun-i At n T iukI .-KM JJupvt ^Ui). The lust title lmd 

else boon used by SnlaymBp-I Kavnrtiui, King of Bengal. Awrangi«>b, )n imitation ol it, 
adopt, or! the title of vK/fl Kk/tqSn. 

* He rP,ct'tv(Hl the title of fihftkjdhUH imtl was made a XihflMri, or Uumnuuitler of Thirty 
'Xhtm8fljn.il* personal (brwot) rank, and a coniingont? of 20,000 (a# tid tm iffifa, be., hl» 
former oontmgent phui an ihnroase in troops), He was also allowed a Sawlalt (ttitla p, 11 IB), 
lilcowiuo a diatom that liad not bona observed sinco the ago of TIniur. Jahitilglr even 
Eurnto down from the J haroka (the window in tho Stale bull, familiar io oil that have 
seen the hulls of Mm palaoesi of Agra tuul Batin) Cir Hilm), and placed a dish full of Jewels 
and gold on Sh&HjahanV head, distributing the whole (os nfgftr) among the Amirs. 
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written to Malulbat, Klifui, whereupon lie imprisoned him and Iris son 
1 >iirab Khan, and sent him to Fort Anir, hat released them soon after 
on parole. I’lirwm nn<l JVluhiibnl Kln ln had, in Hie meantime, arrived at. 
the Nurbiiddu to capture Kliitlijaliiiti. Bavrfim Beg, an oflicer of Sliah- 
jahfin's, hud for thin reason removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and mioeosslully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. ^A.'s 
advice, Khfihjalian proposed, at (his time, im armistice. Ifomade M. ^A. 
swear upon the Qurriin not to betray him, and sent lumas ambassador 
to I’arvra, Miihiibut Khan, knowing Unit the fords would not now be so 
carefully watched as before, olToclcd a crossing, and M. Al., forgetful of 
Ills oath, joined Prince Panvlz, and did not return to Kind ij alum, who 
now fled from Borhimptir, marching through Talingana to Orisa and 
Bengal. Malnlhat and M, '■A. followed him up a short distance beyond 
the Tapth M, “-A. wrole to UTija Blum, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatshfilii party, Lo t<dl Khiilijuhiiu, that, he (M. ^A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons lo join him. Htija I! him replied that the prince had still from 
five to six thousand followers, and that lie would kill M, AA.’s sons should 
it. come to a tight. KlmUjalum then moved info Bengal and Bilulr, of 
which he made Dilrab Khan, who Juid evidently attached himself to flic 
prince, (Inventor, Maliiibat Khfni had in the meant imo returned to 
1 Kiluibad to oppose Blmhjahan, and had placed M. ^A,, who looked upon 
him with d is trust, under surveillance. 

In the 21»t year, Jahangir ordered Malifibat Khan to send M. ^A, to 
court, where he was reinstated, in Ids titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jSglr at Labor, when Wahiihat Kh an followed him and sent 
him back Lo Dihit, Boon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession of Jahangir’s person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Malulbat Khan had to fly. Nut .Julian now appointed M, ‘■A. 
to follow up Mahabftt, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had boon 
completed, M, ‘LA. fell ill at Labor, and on his arrival at Dibit, ho died 
at the ago of seventy- two, in the end of Jahangir’s 21st year (1036)* 
Tire words Kh an Bipuhscllar hi (where is tho Khan Command or^) are 
the tarlMj. of hie death, 

M. bAds groat deads ate the eonquosfcs of Guj.rhfc and Bind and the 
defeat of SuJiayl Kh un of Bijapfir. During Jahangir’s reign, ho did 
nothing remarkable $ nor was lie treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during tho lifetime Of Akhar, though he Was allowed, to retain 
Ms rank. For yearly thirty 'years he had been serving in the Dakliin. 



Every grandee, and oven the princes, accused him of secret friendship 
with tlu* minis of the Dakliin, and TAbd 'J Fasl, on emu occasion, gave his 
fatwtj that M. ‘•A, was a, rebel. Under Jahangir, lie wan f lie open Friend of 
Malik t; Anil mr ; and Muhammad Mii/hslim, one of Ida servants, once 
informed the cm pet or Find, ho would litul Malik f 'Ambar's eorrespoudenoc 
in the possession of q Ahd 11 T-ltahlm of Lakluuui (No. 1P7), who wan mueh 
utlnehod lo M. ‘•'A. Malmbaf Kh an wan ap]Kmite<l to inquire into this ; 
but. <; Abd u T-Uahlm of talclman would not betray his friend, People 
.said, M. ‘■’A.’h motto was, “people should hurt Ilnur enemies under the 
music of friendship,” and nil seem to have. be<>n inclined to blamo Itim 
for maliciousness and faifhlowme.su. lie used to gel, daily reports from 
his nowswriters whom lie had posted at various «l til ion«. lie read their 
reports ut night., and tore them up. Hut ho was also proverbial for his 
liberality and leva of hitlers. The Miftiyir-i Halfim 1 is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity ; it shown that ho was the Moecenas of 
Akhur's ago. People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ^AllHJier 
[mxin ]). 107, noted). M. 7 A, wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great lUimey. Ah poet he wrote under the name of R a Jilin, 

Though hia father had been a RhPuih, M. $A. was a Sunni ; but people 
said ho was a RliHali, but practised tayii/i/a, 2 

M. 7A.’h most faithful servant was Miyan Faliim, t’oople sahl, he was 
the son of a slave girl ; but ho appears to have been a Jtajpfif. He grow 
up with M. ^A.’s sons, and was us pious as he was courageous, Ho foil 
with his son Fltm Khan and 10 attendants in a light with Malifihat Kliim. 
who had imprisoned his master. M. 7 A, built him a tomb in Dildl, which 
is now called iVi/rt Bnrj, near Oiunuyfin’s tomb, (, f.w" 'f-ttanrWd.) 

M. ‘TA. outlived ins four sons. 

1. Muza irieh (or trij), fthnhmn'us Kh un Bahadur (No. 255). When 
young ho used to bo culled Khan Khumn-i jtut'dn. lie distinguished 
himself by his courage. In the 4 0th year of Akbar ho was made a 
Commander of 400, In the 47th your, after ti fight® with Malik ‘•Ambar 
who got Wounded, ho received the title of Bahadur, During the reign of 
Jahangir ho was called Shalinawim Kluln (vide, 'i'nmk, p, VR), and was 
made a Command or of Five Thousand, He died in 1028, from excessive 
drinking, ( Vide Timik, p. 270.) 

1 (Jailed Mn^adr-i Rahlu if in allusion lo Wa uiuno AT. ^Alnlr-V-Halum, Vidr, lSIliofa 
Tr.clox (let edition)', p 377, 

9 VVhoi'Ovec Blp<JiibB avo In ttw minority, duty practise, if necessary, Uwitjm {«,», 
loan oanMon), io, p tihpy do as if they were Sunnis. A MM7ha tuny even vilify Ills own 
sqot, if his pctadnal srrfofcy Enquires it. 

(* Ktsiir Aindor — B.] 
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Two of Ins Kona are mentioned in the Padtshafmama. 1. MErza Khan, 
lie was hanjdar of Kangi ah, and xetired “ foolishly ” Iiom public life 
in Kabl'i IT, 1016. hint lie was re-employed and was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1053 ( Pddishahndma II, pp 483, 723). 2. Lashkar- 
bhikan Kh an. He got in 1047 a present of 4,000 11. , and received an 
appoint moot in Bengal. 

Historians call Shnlmawaz Khan generally Shahnawdz Khm-i 
Jahdngln, to distinguish him from Sliahnawaz Khan-i Safawl, a grandee 
of Shfdijahfin. 

2. H/7ra7 Dcuab Ddmb-Khan. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Sbahjabiin made him Governor d Bengal, he retained his wife, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of Sliahnawaz Khan as hostages ( yen (jhcmtil). 
When ilto prince niter ihe fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go 
to the Jtakhin, ho wrote to Dfirab Khan to move lo Gad lu (N.W. entrance 
ol Bengal) and join him. Darab wrote him that lie could not come, being 
besieged by ihe mxnindtii-R ol the phcc. lie fail «fc last into the hands ol 
ParwTss and Mababat Khan, and as Jahangir had “no objections”, 
Mulmbat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. 4A. as a present of a “ melon A short time 
boioro ? Al)d xl ' ; ’llah Khan had killed Darab ’s son and a son of Bhalinawaz 
Khan. 

3. Mind Rahman Dad. Ilis mother belonged to the Sandahas of 
Anwkot, Though very dissolute, he was the most liked by his father. 

3 Co died, at Bulapiir, about tlio same time as his eldest brother. Vide 
Tuxuk, p. 315. No one dared to inform his father of the event, till 
people sent at. last, the famous saint f/azrat Hfgi of Sindh to M. *>A. on 
a visit of condolence. 

4. Mirza Amr u ‘ llah . Ho grew up without education, and died when 
young. 

30. Baja Min Singh, son of Bhagwan Das, 

ITo was bom at Amber, and is the son of Kaja 33hagwan Das (No, 27). 
•European historians say that ho was the aclojHed son of Raja Bh. D., 
but Muhammadan historians do not allude to this circumeLanco, perhaps 
because Hindus make absolutely no difference between a real and an 
adopted son, Ho is also known under the title of Mma Mdja } and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title ol Fwzarnl (son). 

Ho jojnod Akbar with Biharl MM (p. 329). In 984 lie was appointed 
against Elina Tilka, and gained, in 988, 1 the great battle near Goganda, 21 

t 1 QoftfOoted in No. 100.- — Ji.] . 

* Tho bait account ot tjuis battle Is to bo found m Nad5,onT, who was an eye-witness. i 
Bad, ll, 330 to 237. The Whole is left out in Briggs. t 
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Raja IifiDiHiiJi of flwfdiyar was killed willi his sons, whilst llio Jifmu 
himself in tin* meh’r was Avoundod by Man Bingh. Akbar, however, folfc 
annoyed, because. M. 8. did not follow up his victory, and so recalled him. 

When Rluigw.m I Vis was appointed governor of the Punjab, M. 8, 
commanded tin' districts along flic Indus. In tho year 003, Prince M. 
Mid.uiminad I lakltn died, and M. 8. nan sent In Kabul (o keep Hie country 
in order. He rejoined Akbar near 1 lie Indus with iVl. Muhammad Hakim" h 
sons (M, Afiasyfib and M. Kayqubud) ; but was soon after sent bade In 
Kabul, whoie lie chastised the RatisluiuTs who, like other Afghan tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After the death of llaja Bir Bar, 
in idle war witli the YtisuIzn'iH, M. 8. was appointed to the eomnitmd 
of the army in Kabul, in supereession of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 31) and 
fluldm Ahu 'f-h’ath, He was also put in charge of Zubulistiin, as BhugAvnt, 
Uhs liiul a fit id' madness (p, 3"i,3). In I lie 32nd year, M. 8. was recalled 
in enusequoneo of loud complaints of the people against the Uftjpfils 
and. M. H.'s mdi/Teroneo to tho Kfibulis, and was appointed (Jovomor 
of Bihar, lo which province, the tv t/ fils of the Kaohhwuhns hud been 
transferred. 

After the death of Rhagwun Das in 1)5)8, IY1, 8., who hitherto Inul the 
title, of /Cm aw, received from Akbar the title of Raja and a Command of 
Rive Thousand, in Bihar lie punished several refractory Xaimndui's, 
as Pttrfin Mai and Raja Bangcam, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Man Singh's life from 01)7 to lOlfi are given 
in Hie' wart's History of Bengal (]>]>. Ill to 12 1), 1 In the 351 h year. 
M, 8. invaded Urisa by way of dluirkatid (Clnitlia Nagpur). The result 
of this expedition was the. eession of Puri. In the 37th year, when tho 
Afghans nmler Khwilju Bulnymun and JKhwftja ^ Usman attacked I’firT, 
M. 8. again invaded Orisu, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to the 
Dikii empire, In the 31H.li year, M. 8. conti lined his eouqiKishs in Bliaji 
(the oast ern porlious of the, Rmulurbun), and Iniill, in Dm following year, 
Akbiiriiagar, or ihijmaludl, at a place which Slier Sluili, hofore him, had 
fioketod as a convenient spot, as also Salrmnngur, the Port of Sherptir 
Murcha (Mymonw'mg), The whole of Raster u Bengal on the right side 
of tho Brahmaputra, was likewise annoyed. In tho 'list' year, M. 8. 
married tho sister of Laohn.it NartiAin, Raja of Kikh Bihar, who had 


1 flie name of ‘'Hayyid ” K)iiia {^U. ..y,) which occurs sovornl limes in RlownH, 
Lc„ t should Ini corrected to 8ft<Id Khiln (u,U.’ the same grandee whoso biography 
wtw given n,boTO (w, 35i), Shell ns lake an interest in the History oC Bangui mu) Opsii 
Should make uan of tho Altbamoma, which contains 1 , many new fauta and details not given 
In Stewart, 
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declared himself a vassal of the Mughul empire. In I, lie same year, M. S. 
fell dangerously ill at Ghoraghat, when the Afghans attacked liim. 
They were soon after driven back by Ilimmat Singh, one of M. S.’s 
sons, 1 into the Sundarban. I n the 42nd year, M. S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Ilijiiz Khan into Kneh Bihar for flic prof notion of Lacluni 
Nandin. In the 41th year JV1. R., at Akhar’s request, joined the, Dakhin 
war. Thinking that the Afghans, in consequence of the death of their 
loader, the rich ‘dsn of Ghoraghat, would remain quiet, M. R. appointed 
his son Jagat Singh (No. 160) his deputy, unci joined Prince Salim at 
Ajinir. Jagat Singh died idler a shod time, and was succeeded hy Maha 
Singh, a grandson of M. S. The, Afghans under 1 Usman used this 
opportunity, defeated, in the. Pith year, the imperials near Bliadrak in 
Orlsa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M, S. then hastened 
back over Huh tax, and defeated flic Afghans uoar Sherpiir ^Atal, a town 
of the Sirkar of Shari fill) fid, which extended from Bardwiin to Path 
Singh, S. of Mimdiilnibad. After this victory, which obliged ‘JUsman 
to retreat to Orlsa, M, K. paid a visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M. S. to a command of Seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every 
Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. Slifdtnildi (vide p. 326) and 
M, ^k'/M Koka (No, 21), wore raised to the same dignity. 

M. S. remained in .Bengal bill L013, when tlio sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to he in the capital. 
The part which he played at the time of Akbar’s death is known from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it prudent to overlook tiro conspiracy which 
the Eaja had made, and sent him to ’Bengal. But soon after (1015), 
ho was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Kohtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the Emperor, In the 3rd year of JaluingTr’s reign, 
ho was permitted to go to his home, where ho raised levies, in order to 
serve with M, ‘A.bd" T- Hal dm (No. 29) in the Bald) in war.' 

M. S. died a natural death hi the 9th year of J.’s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile. At the time of his death, only one of Ids numerous eons 
was alive, Rbn,o Singh, regarding whose succession to the title, Hide 
T imuk -i Jahangir!, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at Agra stands, belonged to Man Singh. 
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31, Muhammad Q,ull Khan Bar Ida, a descendant of the Harmans (i). 1 

He served under Tfunuiyiin, and held Multan atijmflr. In the beginning 

of Akbar’s :eign, he conveyed, together with Shams 11 Vi-Dln Atga (No. 15) 
the princesses from Kabul to India. His htt/fd was suhsetjnenlly (vaiis- 
fortvd to Nhgor. For a short time lie was also Governor of i\l fdwa. 

In the 12th year, lie was sent against Iskandar Kliim ITzbalc (vide 
No. 48) in Andh. .Alter the death of Khan Zuiuim, Lskmiduc tied io 
Fen gal, and Audh was given to Muhammad Quit Khan as juyir. 

He subsequently served under MiiiUmi Khan ill Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 19th year when D<i t ud had withdrawn to iSatgasv (HftglT) Muii'din 
Kh an dispatched M. Q, Kli. to follow up the Afghans, whilst ho remained 
with Raja Todar Mai in Tiluda to settle financial matters. Wlion M. Q. 
Khfm arrived at Hilt go w JDa'Tid withdrow to Orma, to which country 
neither M. Q. Khan nor his oflicers had much inclination to go. From 
Siifcgiiw M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Josur (Jessore), where 
iSarnmdi, a friend of HfA fid’s, had rebelled ; but the imperialists met 
with no success, and returned to Saiga w. Munrim Khfm at last onterecl 
Toflar Mai to join M. G. Khan, an<l subsequently botli moved into 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier M. Q. Khun died at Mednlpur 
(Midnapore), Ramazan, 982. He seems to have died a natural death, 
though some accused one of his eunuchs of l’oul play. 

Ilis son, M~rzd Varulun Barkis (No. 227). He served under M. 
^Abd 11 ’r-Ralum (No. 29) in Rind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jam Beg 
(No. 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred. Under 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a command 
of Two Thousand, when lie served under Prince Khumun against Rtina 
Amt Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ‘hill Barkis was made by Jahangir a Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32. Tarson Khan, sister’s sou of Shfili Muhammad Rayf u ’J-Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Kliim. iSayf” ’1-Miil k 
had been an independent ruler in GhiU'j istan (a part of Khurasan) ; but 
he had to submit to Tahmasp (a.h, 940). 

1 So in tho MSS. j but the name Jlarmaq is vory doubtful. Being a “ Bmh'is ”, he 
belonged to that Ohagliliv tribo which traced its descent to ^-» or — the MSS. 

haVo various forms for this imme--who is tho 8th allocator rd Timur. ‘If a y ho tho 
correct form, the substitution of ^ y, a renowned name in Muhammadan history, 
would not appear altogether impossible. Tho MSS. of the il/tChu'r have Jiamnlaq u siy» 
Til tlio beginning of the Akbnruaina, Abu T-ll'azl says that this 8th ancestor of Timur was- 
tho first that held the title of harlus, which means tho samo as jAA vhvjtiS, bravo. Anoth or 
Baidas had been mentioned above cm p, 210. An Amir Ohilku Barlils ser vod with dh tine lion 
under Timur, 



Tarfion Tvlitin was in llio service of Bitvr.im Khan (No. 10), mid joined 
Akbar when Buy mm foil into disgrace. Akbar Kent liim, together with 
Hfiji Muhammad Kmtiim (No. 55), to son Bay rum on kin way Lo Makkali, 
iis far as Niigor, 1 lion the frontier of tho empire. T. Kh. was subsequently 
pronioled to flu; post of a Commander of Vivo Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of Bhakkar (vide No. 107), and then of Pat an in 
(hijrat. In the 21st year lie nerved in Ra jpuluna, vide No. 41. In the 
2.‘frd year ho was made Pawjdar of Jnunpur, at t he same time that Mull a 
Muhammad Ynzdl {vide )). 198) was appointed Qasiy" ’j-Qu?fit and 8adr 
of the Rirkiir. When the Jaunptir Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other 
faithful Amirs moved to Bihar against Bahadur Khan and ‘UVrab Khan, 
who were, joined by MaAsiim Kh an Farankhudl (No. LOT), In the, 27th 
year ho served under' M. 'Am Koka in Bjhiir. When the Qfiqshhls 
(No, 50) loft Muslim Kh un and joined the Imperialists, M. AAxfs sent 
T. Kh. to ( llioriighat, where most of the Qiiqshfds Jiad jiiglis. T. Kh . 
stayed at Taj pur (I linage, pore), settling matters, when Ma'sCim Khan 
came with a large army from Bhiifl ( and plundered Western 

Bengal, approaching oven the environs of Tfuula ; he also sent a detach- 
ment against T. Kh .. who was besieged in the fort of Taj pur. The siege 
was raised by a corps sent by Bhftbbiw Khiin-i Kambu (No. 80) from 
Patna, and T. Kh . was thus enabJed to join Bhahbaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Bengal. MnAsiim fled again to Bind LI, and BliahbftJJ 
and T, Kb. planned an expedition against lisa, who had alforded 
shelter. They crossed (ho Ganges at Klijy.rpfir. which stands on the 
frontier of Blind h took iSnunargaw, plundered Baktariipur (1), whore 
<; I siiused t olive, and nearly caught Mat sum. At this juncture, *i 1 sareturned 
1mm an expedition to K rich Bihar, and attacked the Imperialists near 
.’Blu> will (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 


1 Aim T-Faifl uivwi this MjK'Ulug in the Akliarnilma, and nays it means (win nd (from 
the Hindustan) ySlj) down- the river), und extends nearly 400 hos from oast to west, and 
ant) h'nx from N.M., from Thibet to (fie ocean. ft would thus include tire Suridttrbnn and 
the Iwiets along the Magna. (.Irani, in. the Vlh lioport, p. 200, noto, defines JtfaVi as 
comprising tho Huudorbnu and all the neighbouring low lands, even Hijll, overflowed 
by tho tide. 

SIhil’h father, according to Abfl ’L-Kiufl, was a Hijjpfit of tho flats elan, if 1 rami correctly 
my MiSy. lie came in cmitacl with Halim Klein and Tfvj Khan of Bengal, was killed ; and 
his two sons, <?h.« and^fsmaCrl, wore wold as slaves. They were subsequently traced by 
(iml>« M- Din Khan, tTya’w nrtolo, fa Tfiriln, and brought haul;. soon boeaiuo tho 
chief of blu’d I, and tuui twelve great zamlndi'u-s dependent oti him, tlmieo he is generally 
called by Abu M-PV4 Um'iban-i JihAlj, ruler of fihtVJ, Ho gaVe tho Imperialists no end 
of trouble, lie must not be confounded with thfji, tlio Vakil of QutlCl Kh5n of Oj-isii, 
who coded POri to Midi Singh. 



near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time 
both by land and on (he river. At one time T. Kb. with a small detach- 
ment came too near a position held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by Ma^sum Kh an and wounded. Immediately afterward, s he was caught 
and killed by Ma'hsum (992). For a relation of his, vide No. 400. 

33. Giya Khan dung, 

Qit/d is a Turkish word and means ~cb, ornament. Gn»r/, if it is the 
Persian word, means “ dumb ". TTe served under Humayfm, and hold 
Kol JalalJ. On the approach of Hemu, he joined TardI Beg (No. 12) in 
Dibit, and retreated with him. After Ilemu’s defeat, Qiyii was sent to 
Agra, and was raised to the dignity o! a Commander of hive Thousand. 
Several parganas in (Iwiiliar liaving been given to him as tuijvl, Qiya 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akhar’s reign, besieged Gwidiyar, which was held 
by Bhll Khan, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Uwalivar had 
been the capital of the empire. Bhll Khan, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort for a long time, wished 1 * * * to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Ramsah, whose ancestors had held Gwaliav, when Qiya Khan 
arrived, and after defeating the Raja, prepared himself to besiege Bhll 
Khan. When Akbar, in 9(iG, came to Agra, be sent a detachment to 
assist Qiya, and Bhll Kilim submitted. 

TTe was a friend of Bayram, but was the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined Khan Zaman’s rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of Munfiim Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent lo Orisa, to settle 
matters. ITc remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and when, in the 25th year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, 
Qutlu Khun seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiya Khan in some fort. 
Deserted by bis soldiers, Q. Kh. was killed (989). B 


1 So the Mtfailr. Tho Kawnnih aays MiatKaja Riinwflh with a largo force of Kiij pfds, 
Jiud corno to besiege GwiiHytlr. Firiuhtn instead of IUiII Klutn (AkbarniUmi, Sawmill), 
Radii, oiu) hasKuhayl Kliiui ( ?), and Iqbal Khan (?) for Qiyii Khan, rid r Briggs, l!,p f llbi, 
Tho ihnngo from j.£j to is not remarkable ; but the alteration ot Us to J\J1 is more 
viol out, as wo have an additional nlif and Him. 

How untrustworthy our printed editions are may be scon from KlififI Khan's List of 
Commanders of Five Thousand mid or Akbar UM , JiibL Inilicn 1, p. 2117), where tho native 
edit, ora have given three wrong names among twelve, viz. : — 

l‘, 237, last line, for Amin Khan Koka, road 7tayn Khun Koka (No, 34). 

P, 238, 1, 1, lor FUiujCtS Khan, road RlntjaSat Khan (No. It). 

T 5 . 238, 1. 2, for Jinnill Khan, read Tamm. Khun (No. 32). 

Moreover Khali Khan’s lint is most ineomploto, and does not coincide, although ho 
says so, with the number of IkwijluiXiirls given in the Tahaijftl. 

- Several copies of tho Tahaqat which I havo consulted, aay that Qiya Khan died 
in 984 (?). 
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Tcirdi hhjin (No. 1 01). his non, was a Commander of Piftcen Hundred, 
lie accompanied Prince Dfuivfd to Ike Pakhhi, but fell later in disgrace. 
In tlio 49tli year lie was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thousand Hive Hundred, and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees. 

V. Commanders of Four Thousand Five Unvclicd. 

34. Zayn Khan, 1 son of Klnviija Mac |sud of Har.it. 

Hjk father, Klnvaja Man, slid IT, was a servant of Akbui’s mother. 
The name of his mother was Pleha dan Amiga , she was one of Akbar’s 
nurses. On Hum.lyun's flight, to Persia, Macpsud was always near the 
liowdah of Akbar’s mother, and remained attached to her in all her 
mifii'ort unes, J J is brother was Klnvaja Harau (Zayn Khan's uncle), 
whose daughter married Prince Ballrn. Bhe is the mother of Prince 
Parwlz. 

Tu 993, Mlrzii Muhammad Hakim, Akbai’s krother, luid died, and 
Akkar crossed the Indus for Zabuliskin. Zayn Khan was at that- time 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Hive Hundred, and was sent against 
t he Yusuf zu, Is. This tribe, says ^ Abu ’1-Kazl, had formerly boeninQariibiigh 
and Qaiidnliar, and had invaded Kabul, where a great, number of them 
wero killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled at Lamghiinat, 
and subsequently at (nhtaghar, Por the last, one hundred yours they 
had hold the territory of Bajor, 2 and were notorious robbers. In Bajor, 
there was also a tribe oi t lie mime of WultfmT, who traced their descent 
to a daughter of Buhfm Bikandar. The, Yu ufziPls deprived them 
1 reaehorously of llieir district ; a few of the Sul {.iinldcs, however, 
remained in Bajor from aftaelnnontlo their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbur had moved against M, Muhammad 
II akim. the chiefs of the Yfmufzn'ls submitted, and one of them, Kalh, 
went with Akbar to Agra, and was hospitably treated, Tie fled, howove.r, 
but- was caught by Bhams' 1 ’d-IMn KJia.fi (No. 1-99) near Afak, and was 
sent back] and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, he fled 
again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zayn Khan moved into the District of Bajor 2 (north of Pashawar), 
and punished the Yusul'zfPis. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected a fort in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 


I Atj he was A lobar's foster-brother > ho is generally called hi histories, Zayn KhSn 
ICoka. 

I I Or JBijfir (?).— P.] 
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for reinforcements., and Akbar scnr, to him Raja Bir Bar and Hakim 
Abu ’1-Faih with some troops. Zayn Khan asked them to attack the 
Afghans whilst ho would occupy the completed districts, or lie would 
attack Uio enemies and I hey should hold the district. But BTr Bar 
and Bakun Abu T-b’ulh, who were no triends of Zayn Khan, pioposod 
that they should attack the YusuiziVBs together mid (hen go buck, 
Z. Tvli. said it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, flic best thing I hey could 
do, was to return the same way they hud come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road (over Z. Kh. paid no 

attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because lie 
was afraid they would denounce him at (’ourt. As soon as the Afghans 
saw the Imperialist s returning, they attacked them in every narrow 
valley. On passing the GirewaP Balandri i.-ms), Z. Kh. who 

commanded the rear ( ahandawal ), was so severely attacked that he hiwl 
to face them. Arrows and stones were showered from all sides on the 
Imperialists, (he soldiers got bewildered, and the homes ran into the 
train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when .! finish Bahadur 
(No. 235) got hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of 
the mel'a. In the greatest disorder the Imperialists reached the next 
station, when the more rumour of an approach of the Afghans dispersed 
the soldiers, Tn the darkness of night most of them lost their way, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied hv the Afghans. Their 
enemies being engaged in plundering, {hoy were at first safe ; lint next 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Jllr Bar with 
500 officers fell ( vide p. 21-1). 

In the 3 let year (994), Z. Kh. operated successfully against the 
Mahinands and Ghorls near .Pasha war, who under their chief ,TaJfd n 'd-Dln 
Rawslmnl had committed numerous prod at ions. In the next year, Z, Kh . 
was made governor of ZAbulisbfln via; Mini Singh, and moved, in the 
33rd year, against the YusufzMis. After eight months' fighting they 
submitted, but Z. Kh. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Port on the banks of tire 
river Taj kora a whore their district commences. During the 

festival of the ^ Td-i Qurbmn (Baqr Hd, in Zi Ilijjah), ho surprised the 
Afghans and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherever 

1 Qitevta moans a hill. 

* Or i’anjkora. 
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he thought necessary, mid leaving in each a sufficient number of soldiers 1 
( Vide No. '16.) 

In the 35tli year he was sent to punish .several rebellious zammdars 
in tlic 1 him ii lay as. Most of thorn, as Raja Biidl (Uadlii) ( hand of Nugarkot 
(vide |>. 319), Itav Portiib of Miinkot, Raja Pncisram of Mount Jamil, 
Raja Basil of Man, Ray Laldhadr of Lakhinpur, etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in Hie 30tb year, a Commander of Pour 
Thousand, Z. Kh . was allowed an ^aluni and a naqqam {aide p. 02), and 
was appointed, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hondo lamb, when new opportunities oll'erod for 
punishing the mountaineers. 

Jn the -list year lie was made a Commander of Rive Thousand and 
governor of Kabul, nice Qulij Klnin. In the samo year, Prince Salim 
fell in love with Z. KIk'h daughter, and married her soon after, though 
Akbar was displeased (vide p. 288, l. 1, from below). With the death 
of .) ahil Klnin Raw, sham" the disturbances in Zfibulistan came to an 
end, and Z. Kb, was ordered to Labor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Lurhiinpur, called him to Agra. 

Z. Kh. died in 1.01.0, partly from excessive drinking. Ho played on 
several instrument H, and composed poems. As Sa%l Khan (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Qulij Kln in (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. Kh. famous 
for his elephants. 

A son of his, Kliulrr" HTllah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of 
Two Hundred. The Ma^dnir mentions another son, Mughul Khan, who 
served under Jahangir and Slmhjahiin { vide Padislullm. II, p. Oil) and 
died 19th Rama pin, 10(57. He commanded for some time Port Odgir 
in the Dakhin, where the author of the Ma^adr later found an inscription 
referring to his appointment, .(for a second daughter, auk p. 346. 

For Zayn K lnin 'a brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Mimi Yusuf Khan, son of Mir Ahmad-4 Ttamwl, 

He was a roaJ Wayyid of Mashhad, and was much Jiked hy Akbar. 
Jn the 30tli year be tom a Commander of Two Thousand and Hive Hundred. 

1 8'ii'h foils ivere ciallod Thilnan, now Uui common word for a police station. 

“ 1 'J'hSna means n. corps of cavalry, niafehlookmon, and archers, stationed, within an 
enclosure, Their duty in to guard Uto roads, to hold the places surrounding the TMm, 
and to dispatch provisions (ramtl) to tlie next TMm." Pddish&tema, 1, p, 107, 

Row old, the use oi the word Th&nn is, may ho fSaert from the fact that it occurs 
frequently on TribonT lugl SiWgaw tasoriptiona of the eighth arid ninth oonturies of the 
ItijraU, 
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When SJifilibiiz Khan left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (990), when Qasim Kli an 
(No. 09) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as ruler. I To was much 
liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Ghak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 31th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Mararaj and Kamrfij, i.o., the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Bahai river, lie fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called putt a, though a putt a 
originally is equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa ( Tldhl ) of Akbar. Two and a half 
paltax and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Bigha. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some kharwdrs 
of shall. A Idamvdr is equal to 3 mans, 8 sen. of A Id no:. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the lark, which is equal to 8 sens* of Akbar (vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the Ifablfi crop, they lake. 2 /arks from each 
paCta of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having boon recently 
annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs kharwdrs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the Mar war being reckoned at Id dams. Bor 
this sum, Akbar lmndcd over Kashmir to Rl. Y. Kh. 

In the BGfch year, one of ML. Y. Kb. ’a JVlulasaddls (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should he 90 per m>t. (dnh-pdnzdah) 
higher, and the khrmvdr should be valued at 29 dams. M. Y. Kh. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility; but Akbar 
sent Qazi Nut 11 ’llah and Qazi Y\il to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y, Khan’s people assumed a threatening attitude, Nur' 1 ’llah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg fihavkh 15 Umar! (No. 1 (17 ) to Kashmir, 
On his arrival, some of M, Y. Kh.’s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yfidgar, the son 
of M. Y, Kh.’s uncle. Tbo disturbances became so serious that QasI 
^All and Hasan Bog returned to Hindustan; but the rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed Qa?I ‘■'All. Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. 
Yadgar then read the jtkujba in his name, and had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed iris speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited Kashmir ; but 
when he was informed of the state of tbo country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abu ’1-FaxL Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and flccl from Srinagar to Hirapur, whore some 
of M. Y. Kli/s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar bed outside of the camp, 
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accompanied by u servant oI i he name of Yusuf. His camp was plundered 
and M. Y. Kh . s men got liold of Yusuf, who had returned lo get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him, til] lie confessed where Yaclghr was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut. oil' his head. 

As JVJ. Y, Kb. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
increased revenue, the count, ry was made khtilisn, and Shams 11 VI -Din 
Kh ali (No. I Of)) was appointed Governor with 3,000 (loops. Sometime 
after, at Prince Halim's request, M. Y. Kh. was re-instated. 

in the 38lh year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Darogha of the Topkhana, 
and received Jmmpiir as lay ill, vivo Qidij Khan (1002) ; but in the 41st 
year his juiftr was transferred to Gujriit, to enable him to servo in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when iSadiq of Karat (No. 43) died, 
M. Y, Kh . was appointed a/iilit/ to ’Prince Muracl, whom he joined in 
Bhblpiir [Barer). A J’lcr I, ho death of Prince Murad (p. 332), M. Y. Kh. 
dislinguished hinwlf, together vvil.li Ain't 'l-Pazl, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Danyal, in I he conquest of Almiachibad, on which 
occasion M. Y.Kh. is said (o luwc been more energetic than other grandees. 

Alter joining Akbar's Court at Burhnnpiir, in the Kith year, M. Y. Kh. 
went again to Prince Danyal, who, in H) Id, sent him to assist Abu ’1-hVwl 
and the Khan- Klim inn at Bfilaghiit. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at JahuLpur, 1 in .1 unhid a 11, of the same year. Ilis body was taken to 
Mash.had. 

jVI . Y. Kh . generally stayed at Sultanpur, which lie looked upon as his 
Indian home. His emilingont consisted exclusively of Holillas, whoso 
wages he. paid monthly. 

His sons, 1. Mind Lashkan fiafshikan Khiin (No. 375). He was 
under AJcbar Thanadar of ,Blr (Kant of Ahmadnagar), and got from 
Jahangir the title of Haidar Khan, and a tui/Ul in Bihar. In the 5th year 
(of Jahangir), lie, was promoted to the post of a Commander of 1,500, 
with 700 horse, and was made in the following year Rfibadar of Kashmir. 
In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. In the 2fsb year, when 
Mahabab Khan had fled, lie was sent towards Dilill to intercept Mahabat’s 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of Hhah Juft An V reign, ho was made a Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Hafshikan Khan, and was 


3 My copy of the Tnbaqiit, as also another MS, which 1 have serai, contains the 
following entry--" rli the lime he wan appointed to operate against Jliiju, he, died cd Jama- 
tabiul in the Dak' kin, which is generally called Jcdn&pttr." tt Is difficult to say how those 
wards have found their way into Some MS. of the Tukaqdl, which whs finished in aji.HIOI, 
or nino years before M. Y. Khitu’s death. 



again sent to Blr, where lie remained for n long time. He withdrew at 
last from public life, got a pension of Its. 12,000 per annum, and lived 
at Lillior . lie died in I Odd. 

lie was frank to a fault. Once he invited Hie Mansabdars ol Kiibul, 
and feasted them on pork; and when culled to Court, to answer for 
Ins conduct, he gave Jahangir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 
but also wine was forbidden in the law. For this answer ho fell into 
disgrace. 

2. d/7/ zd ^Ivaz lie v as a good prose, writer, and wrote a 

history ol the world, entitled Chaman. 

3. Mlrut AJldhln. “ He lived with his brother.'’ lie waasulwoipionily 
made Mutawulli of Kjkandra (Akbar's tomb), where lie died. 

A relation of M. Y. Kit ., Mir t - Abd" ’ 1 lull, was under iSlialijaluin a 
Commander of 1,500 and COO homo. He wan for some time Governor of 
Fort iJharur, JO. of Blr, mentioned above. He died, in tlie 8th year of 
Shtihjahan. 


VJ. Commanders of Four Thousand. 

30. Mahdl ftasim Khan, 

The Tahaqut mentions him among the Commanders of Five, Thousand. 
Ho served under M. ^Askarl, Bihar's third son, whose lost or brother he 
was. Ills brother was Ghazanfar Koku L (yA^i). Humayfin, after the 
conquest of Gujriit, had appointed ^Askarl to Ahmadabftd. One night, 
when half drunk, M. s Askar! said, “ 1 am king and the shadow of Hod ” ; 
when Ghazanfar gently replied, “ Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
senses,” at which all who were present laughed. ? Askar! got enraged, 
and imprisoned Ghazanfar ; but ho escaped, went to Mnlj.au Bahadur, 
king of Gujriit, who had retreated to Fort Din, and betrayed the plans 
of ^ Askar! . Bahadur thereupon collected an army, marched to Al.unadiibud 
and drove the Prince away (aide No. 12). 

Mahdl Q si aim Klian joined Humavun on hia return from Persia, and 
was made in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Connnandor of Four 
Thousand. In the 10th year, f Ahd" T-Majid A sat Khun (No. 49) had, been 
ordered to pursue Khan. Zamfm (No. 13) ; but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own safety, he fled to Gaiha (Jabalpur). M, Q. KIl. was, therefore, 
sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpftr to Agra, 
and, was ordered to capture f Abcl u T-Majid. When M. Q, Kh. arrived 

1 Ghufanfar wranB it lion ■ JBa,da,mn {It. p. 125, 1, 8) calla Iiim GJinzunfar l lag. The 
13(1. Bib I. Indicia' Edition has, by mistake, (jhattazfar. 
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at (Jarha, TAbd 11 M -Mil] id Ik'd to Khan Zaman ; bat the wretched state 
of tbe country displeased M. Q. Kb. .so much, that without ashing Akbar’s 
permission, lie left Hatha and went to Maldcah. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qanduhur, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th 
year, at Raobunbhur (which Akbar besieged), and asked to be forgiven, 
sending at Ihe. same time a fine bat eh of Persian bouses as a present. 
Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his okl rank, and gave him Lakhnau 
as tiujill. 

“Nothing else is known of him” (MiAdsir). He had been dead for 
some time in 1001, when the fnbaqdt was completed. TIusayn Khan 
Tukriya (No. 53) was the son of his sister and his son-in-law. 

Iio had a, villa at Labor, which was called Biigh-i MakdJ Qusini Khan , 
vide BaduonI II, 90, 292, and (hleulta Review for October, 18G9 
(Jahangir's Heat h). 

37. MuzafFar Khaii-i TurbatL 

Turhtt is the name of a tribe (ulus) in Khurasan. His full name is 
Khwfija Muznil'nr ^ All Khan -i TurbatL He was BiiyrandsDlwan. .Bayriim 
delegated him from J)I] nil pur to fthor Muhammad Diwana (p. 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the 
Emperor to kill MuznfTar, lie pari loned li ini, and made him *> Amil (Collector) 
of tlie Pargaua of Pumiror. Subsequently Akbar made him Dlvdn-i 
Buy Suit (Collector of the Imperial Stores, etc.), and at last Divan of the 
Empire, with the title of JVJ tigaftar Khan (971). HajaToi.lar Mai was then 
under him. According to Bada,oni, the two quarrelled incessantly, 
though people said that the Raja was a bettor financier* than Mu&affar, 
whose accession to ollioe was honoured by the short tdrilch Jlli, zcCim 
(-■= 971), or “ Tyrant 

In the Util year He abolished the Ifaqnu. This is the name 

of the assessment of the Dihll cm] lire, which had existed since the time 
of llayrfun ; but the rent roll showed an assessment very different from 
the actual state of things; “for, on account of the number of men 
(Jaisrat-i tnnrdum, i.o. J aglr- holders) and the unsettled state, (qctlb-i 
ioHdi/at) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (ba-ncm 
afzftth) for tho salco of mere show (bara-yi mazitl-i i^tibdr).” This 
JRaqmT was now abolished (vi&o Third 'Book, AHn4 Dahsdla), and 
Miujaft'ar prepared a rent roil according to his experience and tho returns 
of Qanunpoft. The now rent roll was called Jcmft-i Jfupil-i IIul, or the roll 
of the present actual income {vide p. 352). As tho Bagh law (pp. 265, 
260, and p. 252) did not then exist. Muzaffar Khan fixed tho number of 
•soldiers which the contingents of the Anufs and the Muldzims (friends 
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of the king) should contain, and the soldiers wore divided into three 
classes. 1 

In tho 12th year it was reported that MuzalTar loved a hoy ol the 
name of QuLb. A khar had the boy .forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaftnr 
assumed the garb of a lhicpr. and went into the forest. A khar was thus 
obliged to recall him, and restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for C/irmpur (p. 315) had seized Akbar’s 
Court. Muza (Tar lost not only his gold mu hut's, hut also his temper, and 
annoyed tin 1 Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined tho Court at Sural, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the L8t.li year (981), after having been for some time in Sarangpur 
in Miilwa, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the title ol Jwmlat u 
1 l-Mulk . Bid. ho did several things wlueh Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where ho had 
dispatched a corps to take fhihtiis in Booth Bihar, ho ordered Muzafi'ar 
to join the expedition, without allowing him first to pay Ids respects 
{vide Briggs If, 219). Like his companion, Kbwiija Shams 11 ’< l-Dux 
Klni.fi (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took Ilajlpur, of which the Afghans 
had again taken possession. For these services, M. was appointed, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Biliar, from Chansu to GarhI. Soon after 
the taking ol' Kajipur, M. was nearly caught by a party of Afghans, 
who saw him rcooimoitcring the banks of the Ghandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Hindi Mansur (No, 122) 
and Raja Totlar Mai continued, under Ids superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahfm (No. 2*1) in 986, he was made Governor 
ol Bengal. 

In the 25th year (988), Shah Mansur subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
which they had spent without, permission. When he insisted on Jus 


1 The Ma^asir says, heollowodtho/irel china 48,000 dams, tho seootnl 32,000 il., awl the 
third 24,000 d. per annum. These nuraborH appear to bo very largo, whon compared with 
p. 241. But what was the value of a Mtn in those days ? In the 40th year of Alihtir'p 
reign, tlia following pay regulation was introduced : — 

Mugfuil, Afghan, or Hindi 
Sih-aspas . 1,000 cl. per mensem. 

Du-aspim . 800 d. ,, 

Yak-a sprat , 0Q0 d. „ 

1st Glass Kajputs 800 ti. „ 

, 2nd ditto ditto 600 d , „ 

(AkbamUma), But at that time 40 dams wore equal to 1 Akbarshahl Bupoe, whiob 
differed very little from our rupee. 
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demands, Ma^sum-i Kabuli and , several other grandees that held jagirs 
in Bihar, rebelled. Muzaffar imitated Shall Mansur’s policy in Bengal, 
and when ho commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Baba Khan 
Qaqslihl and other Jugmlfirs of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would not listen lo proposals of peace. 
At last the Bihar rebels joined those oi Bengal, and mustered a sufficient 
force to lake l ho field against MuzafTar. Notwithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to terms and gone to Oiisii, had not MuzafTar 
betrayed his weakness by moving io the Fort of Tam, la, which, according 
to Radii, onT, eonsisled of nothing hut four old walls. T lie rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their property, At tliis juncture, Sharaf 11 
kl-Dln llusayn (No. 17) escaped from Muzaifar’a custody, joined tho 
rebels, and informed thorn of M.’s miserable condition. r fiioy moved, 
therefore, against Tunda, took it, captured M., and killed him (Rabi*? J, 
988). 1 

The J funffi M asjid in Agra was built by MuzafTar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, which still go by the name of N awtib Muzaffar Khan hi 
Masjid or Kail Masjid. Tins Ma'am says it stood in the Kafr a Miyrn 
llaqiq, hut this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The 
Masjkl now called the Jurm <; JVbisjid of Agra was built, in 1058, by Jahan 
Ara Begum, fthiihj alum's daughter, at a cost of five lacs of Rupees. 

According to tho M ir'al H 'l- 1 A lam , his youngest daughter was married 
to Shah Fath u ’Hall of Shiraz. 

38, Sayf Khan Koka, elder brother of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and whon she was pregnant with 
Sayf Khfui, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to bo a daughter. She complained of this to Ak bar’s mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her h unhand that he would incur 
his displeasure if ho should do so ; “ besides,” said he, “ it shall bo this 
time a fine boy.” Tho mother looked upon. Prince Akbar’s words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Khan was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Khan, and made him, though quite 
young, a Commander of .Four Thousand. Ho distinguished himself by 
his bravery, especially in the J7ih year, at the taking of Surat, where ho 
was wounded by a bullet. In tho beginning of the next year (981), ho 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Ahmadftbad 
(p. 343), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad Husayn Mira, 

1 Amending to B&dS 3 om ( If, p. £$»), Mvjiftffar capitulated, loft tho fort, ivnd was then 

captured and slain. 
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Ilmv Akbar appreciated his services ituv Ik- seen from llie lari, i bat 
having heard that Sayf JKh.m was heavily involved, lie ]>aid. on his return 
to Agra., overy debt duo by him. 

His two sons, Slier Afkan (1155), and Arnfm’ 1 ’Jlah (350) are mentioned 
below as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39. Raja Todar Mai, a Ivludrl. 

He was bom nt Lfihor. The 71 fa'uvir" 7- (Jmai ft does not record his 
services before tho 18th year of Ak. bar’s reign ; but T. AT. appears to have 
entered Ak bar's service at a very early period. In 971, lie was employed 
under Muzafl’ar (Bad. II, 05), and in 97 A he served under Akbar against 
ICinln Zamiin (wV/eiSfo. (51). Ife hold tho first important post in the 18th 
year, when after the conquest of Gujrat be was left there to assess that 
province,. In the 19th year, after the conquest, of Patna, lie got an 
Snlam and a nmjt/um (A "In 19), and was ordered to accompany Mun'-im 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle 
with Da* [id Klntn-i Kararanl, when Khan ^Alam ( vide Ho. 58) had been 
killed, and MinAim Kh an’s horse had run away, the Baja held his ground 
bravely, amt “not, only was there no defeat, but an actual victory". 
“ Wlrnl, harm,” said Todar Mai, “if Khan lAlam is (lead ; what fear, 
if the Khan Khan an has run away, the empire is ours ! ” After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and OrTsa, Todar Mai went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When Khan Jahim (Ho. 2*1) 
went to Bengal, Todar Mai was ordered to accompany him, Ho dis- 
tinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of Da'Tid. In the 
21st year, ho took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among thorn 500 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrfif, Dice Vazlr 
Khan (Ho. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 
AhmadiiMd matters with Vazlr Khan, Mujjnffar Ihrsayn, at tho instigation 
of Mihr •» AH Ivohlln, rebelled. Vazlr Khan proposed to retreat i o the Fort, 
but Todar Mai was ready to fight, and defeated MugafTar in the 22nd 
year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 /us from Ahmadabad. Vazlr Khan 
would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mai had not come to his 
assistance. Muzafl’ar, after his defeat, fled to Juuagarh. 

In the same year Todar Mai was appointed Vazlr. When Akbar 
left Ajmlr for the Paujab, the house idols of the Raja wore lost, as 
mentioned on p. 33, note. 

When the news of Mvtzaffar’s death (Ho. 37) and the occupation of 
fhe whole of Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, ho sent 
Todar Mai. Sadlq Khan. Tar son Khan, etc., from Fathpur Slkrlto Bihsfr, 
Muhibb '‘All (Ho. 107), Governor of Rahtfis and Muhammad Ma^sum 
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Khan-i Farankhudi (No. 157) wore appointed kumnkhs, or auxiliaries. 
The latter joined (lie Raja with 3,000 well-equipped horse, evidently 
bent oil rebellion. To lar Mai managed to keep him quiet ; but lie 
reported the matter to (lour I . The Bengal rebels, under ShPmum-i Kabuli, 
the Qiiqsluils, and Murza Bharaf" M-Dln Hustiyn, with 30,000 horse. 
500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, had collected near Munglr, 
and Todar Mai, from tear of treachery among his auxiliaries, shut himself 
up in the Fort ol Munglr, instead of risking a general engagement. During 
ihe siege, two of his oilmens, llumayun Fannill and Tarkhan Dlwana, 
joined the rebels. Though sull'ering from want of provisions, Todar 
Mai held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances 
from ( burl. A ftor tho siege had lasted for some time, Bfiha Khan Qaqshal 
died, and JabiirT, son of Majuun Khan Qfu|sliiil desired to leave. The 
rebel army dispersed ; MuTsuru-i Kabuli went to South JJihiiT, and ‘’Arab 
Rahil dur wished lo surprise Patna, and lake possession of tho Imperial 
treasury, which Pahiir Khan (perhaps No. -107) had safely lodged in tho 
Fort of that town. After sending MiAsum-i FarankliudI to Patna, lo 
assist ’Paluir .Khan, Todar Mai, and Badlq Khan followed Ma^sum-i 
Kabuli to Bihar. Mu < ’Sum made a fruitless attempt to defeat Siidlq 
Khan in a sudden night attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum with I sii Khun, Zanmuliir of OrTsii. Todar Mai was thus enabled 
fo report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as Chirlu, was ro-iuinoxod Lo 
the Dihll empire. 

In tho 27th year (900) Todar Maf was made Divan, or rather Vakil. 
During ibis year ho introduced his financial reforms which have made 
him so famous. The third’book of the A Mu contains his new rent-roll, 
or Jsl-i Tnnidr, which superseded Muzalfar's assessment (p. 373). 

itis regulations regarding the eoinago have been alluded to above, and 
others may bo found in the Akbamfuna. 

The most .important reform introduced by Tolar Mai is the change 
in the language and tin- diameter used for the revenue accounts, Formerly 
they had been kept in Hindi by Hindi! Mulmrrirs, Todar Mai ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Persian. 
He thus forced his co-religionists to learn the court language of their 
rulers -a circumstance which may well compare to the introduction 
of the English language in the courts of India. The study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Toil ar,MtU‘t order, aurt Akbac’s generous policy of allowing Hindus to 
compete for U to highest hoaoui’S’— we saw on p. 363 that Man S ingh 1 was the 
first Commander of Seven Thousattd—explam two facts, first;, that before 

1 ["?3r Ma.hu. Singh ?~P.] 
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the end of the 18th cent uiy Iho Hindus had almost become the Persian 
teachers of the Muhammadans ; secondly, that a new dialect could arise 
in upper Tndia, the Urdu, which without the Hindus as receiving medium, 
never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to To lar Mill’s order or to Aklnir’s policy, which once initiated, 
his successors, willing or not, hud lo follow, one Tact should be borne 
in mind tint I before the times of Akbar, (lie Hindus, as a rule, did not 
study Persian, and stood therefore politically below their Muhammadan 
rulers. 

In the 29th year, Akbar honoured him by paying him a visit. In 1 he 
32nd year, a Khatrl, from private hatred, wounded T, JVI. on a march at 
night time. The man was at onee cut down. 

When Bir Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war wit lithe YilaufziV’is, 
T. M. was ordered to accompany Man Hingh, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. In the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, 
T. M. was left in charge of Labor. Soon alter, he applied for leave to 
go to the banks of the Ganges, as ho was old and. wished to die. Akbar 
let him go ; but he recalled him from Hardwire, and told him that looking 
after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon alter, on the 1 1th day 
of the year 998 (vide, No, 27, p. 353). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contem- 
poraneous historians, Toilar Mai's fame, as general and financier, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar’s grandees ; together with Abu ’1-Fazl 
and Man Singh, ho is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharii (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Kb a rum 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoo liis horses with golden shoes. 

The name Today Mai is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindi T, d, 
and f, which explains the spelling “ Tore] Mall ”, which we find in old 
histories. Under Shahjahan also there lived a distinguished courtier 
of the name “ Todar Mai A 

Tho Tafnli “ T-MmcimO says Todar Mai’s father died when T. M. was 
quite young, and that the widow was in great distress. T. M., at an early 

1 This is tlio title of a Peiaian MS. preserved in iho Libmry of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It was composed b,y till Chain), of Lho Government Uollogo of Agra* and tronin 
of the antiquities oi that town. The book gives many valuable and interesting particulars. 
-In the preface ati ■English gontlomaw is praised, whose Christian names are James 
Stephen, but tho surname is not legible. Tho name clearly ends in ghn, anil may be 
Babington or some other similar name. Tho stylo is bombastic, ancl there is no 
proper arrangement. 
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age, showed much el oaf tie, ss and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment, as writer, from which humble position he lose to the greatest 
It ononis. 

40. Muhamnied Q,;i sim Khan, of Klulifi pfir. 

The Ma c '<l?ir calls !iim Quhni Muhammad Khun, and has put his name 
under Um li'Hor Q ; but Aim T-JAizl, Badii.om, and tdio Taha<[dt give his 
name in the above order. 

lie was a rich landowner of Nlshfipur, and fled after the, invasion of 
the Itzhaks to India, where lie served under Bayram Khan. JTe, 
(list inguisbed himself in the war with Sikandar ftfir, and served as Hardwal, 
or leader of the van, under Khiin Zaniiin (No. 13) in iho battle withHemii. 
Immediately after, but still in the first year of Akbar’s reign, lie was 
sent against Ihljl Khiin. who lind defeated Kilna Udai fling of Mnhvar, 
and taken possession of Nngor and Ajnur. Iliij! Khiin was an old 
servant of Hlior Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On f ho appearance of the Imperialists, however, Jhxji Khan’s army 
dispersed, and ho himself withdrew to Gujrfit. M. Q. Kh. tints took 
possession of Nagor and Ajmir, which for a long time remained the 
south-western frontier of Akbar’s empire. 

In the 0th year, ho left Hay rands party, and joined tlia CliaghtiiAi 
nobles, Ho commanded tlio loft wing of Rimma 11 Il-Dln Atga’a corps in 
the fight in which Bayram was defeated (p. 332). Aft®’ the victory, 
ho received Multan as jfiglr. 

He was next sent to Rarangpur in Mahva, where, in the 9th year, he 
was visited by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get hold of I Abel 11 ’Jlah. Khan Uabak (No. 14). 
M. Q. Kh. assisted in the, pursuit. 

According lo the Tabaqut, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sarangpflr. 

41. Vaztr Kh an, brother of lAbd 11 ’1-Majid-i Asaf Khan (I), of 
Karat (No, 49). 

When VlwTc Khiin escaped with his brother (vide below, No. 49) 
from KalirtibirKlnin (No, 21), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequently, 
through the mediation of Mimflar Khan (No, 37), free pardon for himself 
and Asaf Khan, 

In the 21st year, when ^k r /M Koka (p. 344) had incurred Altbar’a 
displeasure, V- Kip was sent to Gajrat to govern in ?Azfe 1 S name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
(sipuhsaldf) of the province. But he did not distinguish himself, and 
Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Tolar Mai (No. 39) to Gujrat, to take 
the administration out of V, Kh .’s hands. . It happened that about the 
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same time, Mill)' KM I (luliibi, a friend of M. lb nil) Tm Husain, rebelled 
and set up as king JMumilT.ir Ihisayn lbrfdilm’s young sou, whom lie had 
bi ought from flic Dtiklun. As mold ioned above, the rebellion was crushed 
through Todur Mai’s bravery. When the Raja left, Mi hr KAlT appeared 
again, and V. Kli ., most of whose soldiers had joined 1 he rebel, shut 
himself up in the fort, of Ahmadfibiul. In one of (lie assaults, Mihr TAlT 
was killed by a bullet, and Musa bar flusayn Mirai, from tinudify, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, matters in Cluj rat did not 
improve, and oppressions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. Kb. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vuvr in the place of Shall 
Mansur of Shiraz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audi). 

In the 27th year, when M. “'Am (No. 21) had been scut to Blliav, 
V. Kh. was ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the 
flight, of Mansion Khan sickness obliged ‘(Azin to ref urn to Bihar, lie left 
V. Kh . in charge of (he province, bill a new Subadar should he appointed. 
V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and moved against QutJu Khan, 
ruler of Orlsa, ■whom he defeated ( vide p. 350), Qutlfi, in the following 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orlsa. V. Kh. 
returned to Tam? a, and applied himself, with the assistance of Sadiq 
Khan (No. 43) and Hindi bibs Klifin-i Kambu (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each sfiba should, in future, be 
Tilled by two Amirs, and Vazlr Khan was appointed iSuhadar of Bengal, 
with Muliibb ^All Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 
995, Y. Kh. died. 

Shahbaz Khan, who was Bnkhsln of Bengal, allowed Mlrza Muhammad 
Salih, V. Kli/s son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murad 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court. On the route, 
at Fathpur Hanswah, he behaved so rcboUiously, that Mir Murad 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jaglrdars of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. I-Ie was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Qulij Khan. 

He is called Andajam, from Andajan, a province of Farcjhunu , south 
of the Sayhun. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Tlmurides. His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mlrza JBayqra’s 
court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 35,' note 2. 
In mentioning his appointment to Surat, the “ iron fort ”, which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Abu 1-Fazl 
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sive that tlu>. Fort bail been built in 917 (a.o. 1540-11), by Hafar Agha, 
alias Kli iii-l;l wand Khan, a Turkish slave of .Sul fan Mahmud of Glujifd. 
The larikji of its construction is oh ami; I eristic (metre hwj Kama!). 
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“ May thin .d niH urc prove a barrier for lire cheat and live life of the 


Firing!.” 1 2 


Qalij Khan died al flu* aye of eighty, on the JOfh Ramazan 1022 
(end of A.l). I OKI) 8 at Peshawar, lie was at his death a Commandin' of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand horse. 

The MtfdJr and Hilda, out (111, p. 188) sav Utah he belonged to the 
tribe of ^jUp Jit nil Qurlxhu li ) ; but [ortho Jutlor word the MSS. 
have different readings, as Qurbiini Farbdni, Fari/diu, etc. 

The M<Ziimr copies from the Zak/ura/" Uehjnmnin the following story 
which is said lo have taken plane in a.u. 1000, when Jaimpur was Q.’s 
jagTr. “ Q. was building a bouse, when the working men in digging came 
to a cupola] iko-strueture. Q. and several other respectable men wore, 
called, and they remained on the spot till the newly discovered building 
was fully dag out, It had a door with an immense Ionic attached to it 
weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in .Sanscrit, whether Ram Chaudr's auatdr 
(incarnation) had taken place; whether he had got buck lus Hltfi ; 
whether Krishna's tmiltlr had taken place at Mathura ; and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On receiving affirmative 
answers to these < purs lions, the old man further wished to know, whether 
the (hinges still flowed, This also being affirmed, lie expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day. On the, 8th day he came out, 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and 


1 The numbers added give 917, The IuhO y«, though somewhat irregular, c annul Lo 
left out. 

2 Ho according ft. Iho 'Piiznk-i Juh&ngai (od, finyyid Ahmad, p. 123, 1. 1). 

Misled by had. MMS., T mentioned mi p. 35, note, the year 11135 ins the. year of Ids death. 
Tho Hit t -<Vu 'l-S Alum and iho AtaSfixir give mtariMi cd his death the Arabic words, 
Almawl" ja.v u ” yuml' 1 aUhalnbn {!</, al-luVnh 1 ; “ Oont.li is the bridge which joins tho 
boiovnd to tho Beloved ; ” but the letters added give 1023, not 1022, as In Urn Titztik. 

For IJwunjv in the last lino of the note on p, 35, which in given in inferior M8S.„ 
hotter copies bayo Ohin Qulij, which is to ho snbslihiled lor it. 

His UthJttdluf " DllfttI ” has boon mentioned above. The Tnbaqmt says that another 
pool of tho am no fnhhalhi? was in tho nervine of /,ayn Klifin Jtokn (No. 34), and BadB,onx 
(III, 183, ISO) monttons two other pools of tho s&mo laljjitilkts. 

Qulij, properly (fftlt/j, moomi in Turkish a sword, Mid “ tjulif Khan ” is tho same as 
Shamsher Khiui. Tho word is variously spelled in MBS,, sometimes noth long vowels and 
ft final ell. 
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eating lie diffoied froiu oilier men, he spoke to no one, and (lied after 
six months." 

Quhj Khan's sons. 1. Mirza H.ivf 11 'Hah (No. 21)2). 2. Mlrza Ohhi 

fjulij (No. 21)3), regarding nhotu vide below. 

13. Sadiq. Khan, son oi B.ujir ol ! hri a! . 

Other hisloiuns cm It him K.wUq Muhammad Khfni. 1 1 1 is father, 
Muhammad Biupr, hud been vir~u to Qar.i Khan Tinkmitn, ruler of 
Klmriiaun. Qaaa lunl lobelled again, A Khali Tail mas, p, and fled to India, 
Sadiq entered Uavram',-, m*ivjcp uk Rikalnliir (spur-holder),- and got soon 
after u inansab , and was made, after Bayrainb death, an Amir, fiadanml 
(II, 220) alludes to Ills sendees under fliuniiyCui m Qandabar, and the 
Tuhaqut says that he had been since his youth in Akbar’s service, 

A ttcr tlio conquest of Paiua, A kbar returned by boat to Jaunpur. 
On the road, in crossing the river at, Chaus ii, a valuable olephaut perished 
through H.'s carelessness. Akbar confiscated liis jagir, excluded him from 
Court, and told him to go to Bhalh (Bliath Gliora, or Banda-Rowa), 
to get auoLlier elephant. After passing over “the heights and tlio low 
places ” of fortune, Sadiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and was restored to favour. lie was made governor of 
Garlm, vice JRai Sarjau (No. 9G). In the 22nd yoar (985), K., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Baja Madhulcur, should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, f8. saw that kind ness 
would nob do ; he therefore took tiie fort of Karhara (1 and cutting 
down the. jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, Hose to which Undehlia 
lay, Madbukar’s residence. A fight onsued. Madhulcar was wounded 
and fled with his son Bam Sail. Another son of his, Hoi nf Deo (Mafasir, 
floral Xiao), and about 200 Rajputs were killed. H. remained encamped 
in the Raja's territory. Driven to extremities, Madhilkat sent Rum 
Chand (No. 248), a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahlra, and asked and 
obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 980, Sadiq with tlie penitent 
Raja arrived at Court. 

Boon after S.'s aqfaS were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the 
empire, so that he might take part In the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 27th year, during the temporary absence of 7 Aziz Koka 

1 Attar disliked tho names Muhammad and Ahmad ; lienee we find that Abu' l-lTiud 
■loaves thorn out in tins list. Similar nmismutiH ooeumid above, tvs MutVpni hhiin (No. 1 1 ), 
Mirzit^AisiK (Ro. 31), ior MnUatnmad Munt'im and M. JVIulannnmcl QAstfz ; or, Shiliab 
Khftn (No, 30), for Sluluilj"'fl-X)m Al.muid Khun, More examples Will bo found below, 

f* Rifalbdar "Btimip-hohlta, ono that runs at tho stirrup ol a groat man, retinue.” 
‘The pointed corner oi the pinto that forme tho foot-rest of the Indian stump is used 
sis a split.— P.J 
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(No. 21), Badiq and Muhibb ^AlT Khan (No. 107), defeated Khabita, 1 
one of Ma^smu’H ollieera oil 1 he flliandak near JJiijlpur, and Hen! Ms Mac), 
to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, be paid bin respects at Court, 
but was immodial ely ordered to rejoin MTrzii Koka, who bad again left 
for Bib fir. 

In Iho beginning of tlie 2bth your, bo was ordered to move to Vazir 
Klian (No. -'ll), wrlm at a place nix font from Bardwan was (mating with 
Qiitlu. 8 Through H.’s skill, a so r l of peace was concluded, which confirmed 
Qulluin the ponnession of Oiisa. 8. then returned to Ills tiujul at Patna. 

Whon BJiii him Kbim (No. 80) returned from bis expedition to II hati, the 
tuyuldtlrs of Bengal and Bihar wore ordered to move to him. S., however, 
was no friend o! Blhthbaz, The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
whon onoo S.’s elephant ran against Blmlilmz, who believed tlio accident 
premeditated : and Akbar mil Kit wain Suleyman (No. 327) to Bengal 
lo settle, their (litferenees. One was to remain in Bengal, the other to go 
to Bihar ; but B-, in the 301h year, left Bengal without permission, and 
wont to Court, where bo was not admitted. But when SUfihbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, B. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Multiin. 

Whon tlio HawslianlH in the District of Mount Terfili (i \.j), “ which 
bos west of Pnslmwar, and is 32 kos long, and 12 /cos broad,” oommonced 
disturbances, B., intbo 33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
which ho did with much fact and lirnuioas. After the return of Znyn 
Khan (No. 31) from Bijor, S, was sent there, to subjugate Iho YfisaMps. 

In Iho 3(ith year, Prince Murad was sent from Mfilwa to Cluj rat, and 
as Ism Mil Qidi ICIn in (No. 40) had not given satisfaction as Vulcll, B. waff 
appointed alriltq to the Prince, whom in the 40th year lie accompanied 
to tho DiVklun. Slnihbfiz Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 
enmity broke out again. After tho siege of Ahmadnagar bad boon 
rained, H. dislinguished himself in protecting tho frontiers of Barar. 

In tho beginning of the 4 is f year ho was made a Commander of Five 
Thousand. In 1 he same year ho defeated Barawnr Khan, and made much 

1 KlnUain. (A^s.) sms a Mn^biil, anil Jmd risen by bravery under Molsum-i Ktibuli 
from a humble ■position to tho post, of a < loiumaudor, Jn. lluda.ord (ltd. Bibl. Indira, 
p, !S10), lie is culled Khabwu Bahadur («i,jt) and Kkasla in my MS, o( tho 'j/nbagut, 
whore, moreover, tlio ovont, according to tho erroneous chronology of that history, is 
pul in tho 28Ui yoilr. 

3 Tim spoiling Quilii is perhaps preferable to Qnllii it this ruwno is a shortened form of 
Qutluuh, 

3 [from sevui’al pnnBiigOH in tlio Akbarntma jf is clear that ata/Tq (pr, a tutor) menus 
tho aiHUO ns Vakil or Vaxtr. Tho imperial princes kept, wp Courts of their own, and 
appointed their Vazirs, their Dimnti, JlS^/ns, oto. The appointment of tho Fs/tfl, 
however, appears bo havo rpaled With tlio emperor, 
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booty. lie was then made governor ol Bluhpiii, which town l hi nee 
Murad had founded kik Ins Irom I iilla pu r. 

Sricliq died at Bhahpili m Die begin mug of lOOfi. At Dholpur, w liioli 
“ lies 20 ins Irani Agra, near tlx; left bank on the Ohainb.il liver,” B, 
Jii.d erected splendid buildings mid am.uiholeum. lie had also done much 
for the cultivation oJ the surrounding country. 

He was one ol the best ohieers Akbar bad. 

Ihs sons, I. Zalud Khan (No. 2S(i), a Commander of Three Handled 
and Fifty. In the 471 h year, lie was made a Khun, and, cm the accession 
of Jtilmnglr, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Yai Muhammad (No. 288), 

“ Neither of them was alive at the time ol Bhah juhfm.” A/cUhsiV. 

f I , Hay Haysingh, son of Ray Kalya n Ma) (No. 1)3). 

Ray Hhigh belonged to the Rat hors of Ilikiimr, and is tlie fourth 
descendant Irom Hay Malden. His fat, her, Kaiyan Mai, was a friend of 
Bayram (|), 3H5), and paid, in tho loth year, his respects to Alcbar at 
Aj’mlr, when he loget her with his son entered the emperor’s servin'. 
Tie also sent his brother's daughter to Akbar's harem. K a Ivan Mai 
was in tho 401 h year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Kay Singh, in the I7t,h year, when Aklmr made props rat ions to crush 
the rebellion in Chtjriil, occupied Jodhpur, tire old seat of Mill Deo, in 
order to prevent the rebels from invading the DiJilI territory; but 
Lbrillmu, after his defeat at Barnfd, iuvaded Akbar's territory, and besieged 
Nagor. whieh at that time was the lay ill of Klidn-i KahTn (No. 1(1), and 
was defended by his son, Famikli Khan (p. 33d). H. came to his relief, 
and the Mirza had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued and 
defeated by 11, 3n the following year also, R. distinguished himself in 
the engagement with Muhammad IJusayn Mirza (p. 313). 

In the, Kith year, It. and Shall QulT Mal.irum (No. 45) were ordered to 
punish Chandr Bon, son ol Raja Mill Deo ; hut as they were unable to 
take Riwlina, Chandr Sen’s stronghold, notwit hslnnding the auxiliaries 
which Akbar had sent them at R.’s request, It,, in the, 3 1st year, was 
called to Court, and Bhahbilz Khan (No. 80) took the command. I Worn 
the end of tho same year, however, It. and Tarson Muhammad Khan 
(No. 32) were sent against the rofraolory zamlndars of Jalor and Haro hi ; 
hut as they applied to Akbar for pardon, K. and Bayvid Elaslrim of 
Barba (No. 143) garrisoned Nadot to watch tho Rana of Udaipur, and 
bring tho rebels of those districts to obedience. As at this time Balt, an 
Deoda, the zainlndar of Barohl, from distrust again assumed a hostile, 
attitude, R, matched against Saroln and besieged it. During the siege, 



II. culled Jiis family to his camp ; bill, Sail an Doodu fell upon the caravan, 
Killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abugarl. 1 2 R, in the 
meantime look Kniohl, and hastened to Abugarh, which Hall an 
surrendered. R. lefl a garrison there, and took KalLui to Court. 

In (lie 26t,h year, when M Trail Muhammad IJLaklm, Akbar's brother, 
threatened lo invade the Banjul), 11. together with several, other grandees 
was sent in advance. They wore soon followed by Prince Murad. When 
the imperial army, in (ho cm l of the same year, returned to Agra, R. and 
several others wore sent as tity tlldais to the Punjab. In the 28th year 
lie served in Bengal. 

In the HOt h year K . and IsmfAJl Quit Khan (vide No. 46) Jed successfully 
an expedition against the Baluchis. In the following year (19th Rajah, 
991), R.’s daughter was married to Prince Sal Ini. Jn the 35th year he 
went for some time to BikanTr, and served, in the end of the 36th. year, 
in Hindi) under M. ‘lAbd" ’r- Rahim (No. 29). 

Jn the 3811 1 year Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The non of 
Raja Rtimchand Bughela of Biindhu died suddenly on his way to Rancllm, 
to which ho had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Raja had married si d aught or of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and prevented R.’s daughter from burning herself. 
Boon after, R, stayed away from (lourt for some reason, dining which 
time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. The emperor 
called the man to Court ; but R. concealed him, and gave out lio had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded It. for some, time from the 
darbars ; but after some time ho restored him and sent him as governor 
to Kumt, wit h tlio order to assist in the Dnkhin wars. R., however, delayed 
in BikanTr, and when ho had at, last loft, delayed on the road to Surat. 
Akbar advised him lo bo obedient; but seeing that he would not go, 
called him to Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbars. 
After some time ho Avrts pardoned. 

In the 4 nth year, R. was ordered to accompany Abu ’1-I’azl to Niisik ; 
but as ills son JDalpat a (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Blkanlr 

1 " Atmgayh in a tort near iSarohl, uml uot far from the frontier between CJujrat and 

Ajmlr.” Afifi ’I-Ptisl says in the Akbnemlina (events of the 2)sfc year) that the old 
mono of Aljugarh (vas Arbmlti A chid, Arbvda being the MMo of ft spirit, who, disguised 
an a female, shows wanderers the way, and acJitil moaning mountain. The fait on the top 
oE this high mountain was dLlhuuH of accosts; it could, moreover, hold out for a tong 
time, oa there were several springs ami tushie within it. My copies of the SwoSnib out! the 
Atdmnmma have Audi Cm .Oenra mibL,) for Sivilfm Deeds, w tA,,) of the M aSagir . 

2 Jfor ItetjMt, the ihizuk-i JaUn<jm (pp. 30, 100, and J 26) lifts wrongly JMip. 

The Vutuk and tho second volume of ttio Pad'khahtcma (ltd it. Bibl. Indiotw p, 035) 
have 8£raj Singh, for Stir Singh. But ihp Ma^dnir and UiojitM volume of the Pildishdh- 
unmet, have Stir Singh (pp. M7, 302, at the had of tho first decade,) 



(vide p, 38<>)j H. jrot, leave to go home. In (lie following year, lie went 
again to Conrl. hi the 48th year he nerved under Prince Salim against 
Iho Rfmii of Udaipur. 

At the dcatJi of the emperor, R. wan a Commander of hour Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accession, made him a Commander of hive Thousand. 
'When the emperor sot out for the Bimjali to pursues KliUhraw, II. was put 
in charge of Iho travelling himun ; hut on the road he left without order 
and went to Blkiinir. In the second year, when Jahangir returned from 
Kabul, It., at the advice of Sharif Khan, presented himself before the 
emperor with n /via round his nech, lo show his willingness to sutler 
punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoued. Lie died in 1021. 

17 is sons. 1 . Dal pal (No. 252). ITe was a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In (ho 45th year, when A If bar was in flic Dakbiri, Muzaffat 
llusayn Mlrzfv, in consequence of his differences with KhwajagI Path 11 
’Huh had fled; and Dal pat,, under the. pretext of following him up, had 
gone Lo Blkanlr and created disturbances. In the 40th year, his father 
brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign, ( 1 017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor ; but at the request of Khan Julian Lodi he was pardoned. 
After the death of his father, D, came from the Dnldiin to Court, win 
appointed successor, and got the title of May, although his younger brother 
(by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right of succession, which 
Ray Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Sur Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred hit 
claim. 

I). was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh. In the 8th year, it was reported (o Jahangir that Sfir Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
disturbances in llisar. Hashing the Fawjdur of the. Sarkuc, caught him 
and sent him fettered to court, where he was executed as a warning to 
others. 

For Dal pat’s son, Malms Has, and grandson, .Uatan, vide Padishilhnama. 
pp. 035, 723 ; 684, 729. 

2. Sur Singh, After the death of Ids brother he rose to favour. In 
Histories he is generally called Rao Sur Singh, a title which he received 
from Shahjah.au. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of Rao (vide Pndishahnama II, 
p. 727). 
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VII. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred, 

45. Shah Gull Mahram-i Bnlmrlu. 

lie was in Bayiiim’s service, and distinguished himself in tho war 
with Ileinu. It was Shall Quli that n I, tucked UemiTs elephant, though he 
did not know who his opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
a sign, and ho led the elephant with fiomu, whose eye had been pierced 
by an arrow, IToni l lie batlle-ileld, and brought, tlie wounded commander 
to Akbar. 1 Soon alter, before the end of the first year, Sli. Q. served 
with Muhammad Qasini Khan (No. 10) against Hiiji Khan in Nagor and 
Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar a notice, that Sli. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing hoy of the name of Qabill Khan ; and 
as the emperor had tho boy forcibly removed, 2 Sh. Q. dressed as a JogI, 
and went into the forests, Bayrmn traced him with much trouble, and 
brought him hack to court, where the boy was restored to him. 

Like Baba Ziunlmr. lie remained faithful to Bayrittu to the Iasi, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tihvara (p, 332). 

After Bayram’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
In five 20th year, when Khan Julian (No. 24) was sent from the Punjab 
to Bengal, Bin Q. was appointed governor of tlie Panjab, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar', s favour. 

II, is said Unit the Jimpcror, from goodwill towards him, admitted 
him to his female apartments. After the first time he lmd been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
{ma fifth). Prom the oiraim.slaueeH, lie was everywhere called MaJiram , 3 
i.e., one who is admitted to the Harem and knows its secrets, 

fn the 34th year, Aldrnr, alter liis return from Zfibulistan, crossed the 
Rabat (J holme) near Rasul pur, and encamped at Flailan. During his 
stay there, lie, mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked 
by a mtd male elephant, Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
contusions, A rumour of his death spread over tho whole country ; in 
some provinces oven disturbances broke out. Tlie Iitij puts o f Shnykbaivat, 
especially, plundered tlie districts from Mowat to Rewind ; and in the 

I “ Define the end of tho find yam', Hr Muhammad was dispatched ngannst II ajl 
IChatl m Ahvtir, and as he withdiovr, the import) I ini ntook poascwHioliof the fc'mrlsiir of Alwar 
as lar as Deolt Hiljail jor Sri e full ?], tho hiHh-pla.ee of Hcmil, and perfoimed many liravo 
dooilH, They also eiucgld Ilumu’s lather alive, and brought him to fir MubaUvirild, 
who asked him 1 oombracc Ifilfun. As he would not, ho was killed hyhiffi. Alter gatlining 
lus h polls, Hr M. jeloi'hed to Aldar," Sawftmh from Ilia Akhmtjtmw. 

* for similar examples, vide p. 335, which »ls i happened in tho third year, and, No, 37, 
p, 37-1. 

II Or Mithnm, 



351 h year, Akbar li.ul to send Sli. Q. against limn. Hr soon restored 
order. 

Li tin* 4 1st yt'iu, lie was made <a commander oJ Four Thousand, and 
soon allor of Five Thousand. The T a bn (jit t says (hat in 1001 lie had been 
a commander o[ Three Thousand tor thirty years. 

JFTo died al Agra in 10J0. At Narnaul, where he ohiclly lived, ho 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large (auks. When he Colt death 
approaching, lie gave the soldiers o£ his contingent two years’ pay in 
advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he had no heirs, his remain- 
ing property lapsed to the state (Tuzttl\ p. 22). 

46. IsmTul (lull Khan, brother of Khan Julian (No. 21). 

He must not be confounded with No. 72. He unis caught in the battle 
near Jalindhar (p. 317). He joined Akbar’s service with his brother, 
under whom he mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, 
lie came with the immense property he had loft behind him to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the JJOtli year, lie was sent against 
the Baluchis {vide No. 44). Ou his arrival in Baluchistan the people soon 
submitted, and their chiefs, GhazI Khan Wajliiya and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to (burl , and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st 
year, when Bhugwfm Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not 
been allowed to go to Zfihulisluu, f. Q. was sent there instead. But he 
committed certain improprieties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from BhakJtar to JVLiklcah. lie begged hard to be forgiven ; but 
he, was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
YusubuHls. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Bijor, and the chiefs of the, 
YusutedHs came forward and submitted to J. Q,, whilst Znyn Khan 
(No. 31), governor of Zabulistfm pressed hard upon Jalfda Itawshfuil, 
who had left Torah and entered Bijor, Zayn Khan therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe off the disgrace 
of his former defeat. The arrival of Bildiq Khan (No. 4,3), however, 
who had been scut from Court, to occupy the district, and capture 
Jalfda, annoyed I. Q. still more, as ho thought that that, duty might have 
been left to him as Thanadfir of the district. 1. Q. forgot himself so far 
as to allow Jalfda to escape. He then went, bo Court, where ho was 
severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrat. Ju the 36th year, 
when Prince Murad had boon made Governor of Malwa, L Q. was appointed 
his alatiq or Vakil ; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, 
Badiq Khan having been appointed in his stead, 
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la the 39th year, he was sent to KalpI, to look after his jagir. in the 
42nd year (1005), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

lie was given to luxury, and spoilt large sums on carpets, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1 ,200 women, and was so jealous of them, thai when- 
ever lie went to Court, he put his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. The, women resented this and other annoyances, made 
a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below— 1. Ibrahim Quit (No. 322), 
a commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Quit (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Qull (No. 308), both commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. 

VII. Commanders of Three Thousand. 

47. Mmi Jam Beg-, ruler of Thatha. 

He belonged lo the Artjhun clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Old ngiz Khan. AhuT-Fa zl in the Akbarntima gives his tree as hollows : — 
Chingiz Khan 

Tull Klin. 

Ilulagu Khan (the brother Of his ancestors Atkti. Timur had been 
j [ol Mungu killed in the war with Tuqtamiah Khan, and 
I [Qaiin). the Fmporor Timfir took care of Sliankal Beg, 

Abagh (or, Abiighfi) Khan, and made him a TaMan ( vide the note at 
| ~ [d. 003. 

Arghfui 'Khun, d. 090. 

Four generations inter- 
| [veiling. 

Atkii Timur 

I 

Hliankal Bog Tarkhan 

Several generations not 
j [known. 

^Abd 1 * T-Khttliq Tarkhan 

I 

Mlrza ‘Abd n T-‘AU 

| [Tarkhan. 


the end of this biography). 

Klirzii ? Ahd l, ’l ‘'All, fourth ancestor of 
M, dani Beg, liad risen to high dignities 
under Sultan JVfabmtkl, son of M. Abu SaHd, 
and received the government of Bukhara. He 
was treacherously killed, together with his 
five eldest sons, by Shaybani Khan TJzbak; 
only bis sixth son.M. Muhammad Haa escaped. 
The Arghuu clan in Bukhara, being 
thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
san, where they attached themselves to Mir 
Zu T-Nun Bog Arghttn, who was the Amir" ’1- 
Umattt and Bipahsalar of Soil, an Husain Myrza, 
He also was ataUq and father-in-law to Prince 
Badi 1 !" ’z-Zaman Mirza, and held Qandahar as 



M. Muhammad '• I ' Ki juglA When the pi i nee's career ended, liis 

| [Tuikhan,d.97r>. (wiinims, Badd-" VZamfui atidMuzalfarMirza, 
M. Muhammad Ba<p proclaimed themselves kings of Khurasan. 

| |Taikhfui, (I. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mlrza Buyandu Muham- when Slmyban Khun invaded the country, 
j mild Taihhan. Xu T-'Nun Hey fell in battle against him. 
Mlrza Jftm Bog 'Par khan. 

Mirza GhiizI Beg Tarkhan. 

Shuja 1 ' Bog, better known as Shall Beg, Xu '1 IN fin’s son, held Qandahiu' 
during the absence of his father, and succeeded Him in the government. 
Ho was bent on conquest. Tri 890, lie took Bort iSewo from .lam Nizam' 1 
’d-I)Iu (generally culled in Histories Jam N audit), king of Sindh. He 
continued to interfere, as related by Abu 1-Knzl below in the Third .Book, 
(8 fi.li a of Sindh), and managed, at Iasi., in 999, to conquer the country, 
thus compensating himself for the loss of Qanihthiir, which had been 
occupied by Babur. A short time before Iris death, which took place in 
930/ lie invaded Multan, then in the hands of the Langdhs. 

Shall Beg Arghun was succeeded by his son Mlrza Shah IJusayn 
Arghfui, who took Multan from Sultan Ilusayn Bangali {vide Third Boole, 
iSuba of Multan). M. Shall ITusayn Arghun was alllioted willi a peculiar 
.fever, which only left him vvluiu lie was on the river Indus. 11c there Coro 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of tire year, and upwards 
for the remaining portion. On one occasion, lie, went Inwards Bhukkar, 
when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mlrza Muhammad Hsu, 
third ancestor of M. Jaul Beg, as their chief. M. Sliiih Ilusayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultan Maliamful, Governor of Bkidchur, opposed 
him; but lie had at last to come to terms, and ceded a large part of iSiiulh 
to M. Hsu. On Shall fl.usayn’s death, in 993, the whole country 
fell to Hs;;,, 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghuns came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

^ Isa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Bii ql, 
who successfully crushed the revolt of his younger brol her, M. Jan Bftba. 
M. BaqL in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as 
hia son, M. PiLyanda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jam Beg, the sou of M. Payanda. 

1 tihiili Begivius a Imniod man, liko hia rotuiv. nod opponent Bfilmi’, He wrote a 
Commentary to the well-known Arabic grammar Kaftya (wit nud eommoutiuws 
to the MatCHiS (jdfe, cy A) and the SAqiPid-i Ntwnfi ( y ;Ui -gUs -.y.), 



Akbar had often I i'll, annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent 
abfiy a in the Paiijab, M. Jan I Beg had shown no a nwiety to pay him a visit 
In the 3Btli year there lore (991)), when the Khan Kidman was ordered 
to invade (^audahiir, he was told to send some one to M. J. B., and draw 
his atlention to this neglect ; if no heed was paid, he was to invade Siudli 
on his return, hi ill I an and Bh.ikkar being the fni/iil of the Khan Klmnan. 
he did not move into Qimdahar by way oi (fhaziiTii and Bangash, but 
chose a round-about way i h rough his jiigir. In the meantime the conquest 
of Thatlia had been determined upon at. Court, and the Khan IClnmari set 
out at once for Sindh (vide p. 35(1, and Brigg’s Fimhta). After bravely 
defending the country, M. ,J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanfui, he paid his respects to Akbar 
at Liihor, was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
Buba of Multan mlin/ul , Bindhilself bring assigned toM. Khuhrukb (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Arghun elan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. <1. B. to his new luyCtl, and that great 'distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that uuiler such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M. J. B. was appointed to Sindh. Lillian Bandar, 
however, became klmlisct, and the Rarkar of SiwistSu which had formerly 
paid ‘[nshlmh, wua parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the '12nd year, ML J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He was rmioli liked by Akbar for Ins 
character, religious views (vide p. 2IM-9) - , pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abu T-Fazl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M, J. B. had been fond of wine, 
but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium ( sarsavi ), of which he died, 
in 1008, at Burhanpur in the Daldvin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short Lime before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an Asm', he would have, held it for a hundred years. 

M. <f, B, was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under 
the tahhnUui; of U all mi. 1 

1 Hero XnlknvH m (ho Ma^Cmru, 'l-lhmini, a description of Smdli taken from the 
Third book of Urn A & In, ronoluiling with tho following remark 

" At presfuit (when tho author of the Maftifir wrote), tho whale of .Sindh '« under 
Khndfi Ynr Ifjpw F,ali (^dj. From along Umn ho had farmed (yiim hard) tho fjilha of 
Thalhah, and tho Sarkars of Slwlalitn and Bhnkkar. when the district 

on the other side of tho Indue were added, to N Mir fcljifth, Shuda Y&r J£h&u administered 
them for Nadir Shfdi,” 



Mlr.u Uhdzl Be;/, mm ol M. .lam Bog. At, the dwil.li of liLs father, he 
was only 17 years old ; and though not at Court, Alrlwir conferred Bindh. 
on him. He was opposed by JVlIrza ‘>lsa Tarkhan, son of ill T rza, Jiiti liaba 
(brother of M. Mahannuad Bmp, grandfather of M. Jaim Beg) ; but 
Khusraw Kh an Cliirgis, ail old servant, of the Afghans and Vakil to his 
father, espoused his cause, and IV1 , ‘'dsn Tarkhan fled from Bindh. The army 
winch M. (jhiizl lleg arid Khiisravv Khan had at, llieir disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against. Akbar ; but, the. Emperor sent 
promptly SnTld Khan, (JSlo. 25) and his son B add 11 Mltili 1 to Hluiklcar, 
and M. Ghazi I leg came to Court, and was confirmed in the government 
of Bindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. Ghazi Beg received Multan in 
addition to Sindh, was made a. Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent bo relieve Qandahstr ( Tuzulc, , pp. 3ft, 72, 100), which had been besieged, 
by Husuyn Khan Shtuulu, the Persian Governor of J-larat. lie also 
received the title of Farzand (son). Shall ^ Abbas of Persia often tried to 
win him over, and sent him several kk.fi lids. 

He died suddenly at the ago of twenty- five in 10J8, 2 tlio word Ghazi 
being the Tarlkh of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutf 11 Tlali, Iris 
Vakil and son of Khusraw Khan Ohirgis, who appears to have, been 
treated unkindly. M, Ghazi does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, ho was a poet. He wrote under the kMallus of 
Vaqiirl, which lie had bought of a Qandahar poet. lie played nearly 
every instrument. Poets like Tiilibi of Amul, Mnlla Murshicl-i Ynzdjirdl, 
MirNi^mat” Tliih Vacili, Mulla Asad Qissa- kh wan. and especially Fugjifiirl 
of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, because his verses were 
too often used for dak/d {aide p. 1U8. note 8). In his private life, Ml 
Ghazi was dissolute. Hot only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him, and the 


1 Sa e d“ ’Hah has been omitted to be mentioned on ]}. 351. Ho received the titfo of 
Namizish Khan in 1020 ; vide Tuzulc, pp. 34, 90. 

4 So the Mcfinsir. The Tuzulc fp. 109), porhnpH more correctly, places Lho death of 
M. ('ham in the 7th year of Jahangir's reign, 1021. 

Alter M. (Ihitel Bos>’s death, Sindh was taken away from the Tarkhans, and 
M, Rustam was appointed Governor (ride p. 314). 

Kfjnsi'fuv Ohirgis tried to net up aomo OAbd" M-7A1T Tarkhan, whoso pedigree is not 
known ; but tTahanglr bestowed his favours on Miraa. <Usa Tarkhan, son of M. Jan Habit 
(undo of M. Jam Reg). He rose to the. highest honours under iShithjalian, and diod mere 
than ft hundred years old, in 1002, at Samhhnr. Ho hnd/oiU hoiik--I . Miiv.ft 1 lunyat 11 , 
who died in the 21st. year of Shfdijahfui ; 2. Mxrxa Muhammad Sftlih, who played 
souio part during Awmngzob’s war with Para Khikoh ; 3, Hath 11 ’Hah, 4. M. t;Aqil. Mirzit 
Biliraz, M. Muhammad Salih’s son, is mentioned as a Commander of Five Hundred under 
Shah] ahan. 
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women of the town of Thntha am said to have been so debauched, that 
every bad woman, even long alter Ins death, claimed relationship with 
the Mirza. 


Note on the, meaning of the title of “ Tarkhan 

Abu T-bazl, in the Akburniima (381, h year) lias a valuable note 
regarding the meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on 
Qisliliq and Bata for having given him correct information regarding 
the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied that the 
holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
iaktij-i bar)} Chingiz Kluln. moreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles the royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarkhan had free 
access to (‘very place of the palace, and could not he stopped by the 
macebearers ; nor was ho or his children liable to bo punished for any 
crime, provided the number of his or their crimes did not exceed the. 
number nine. 2 

Home say, a Tarkhan bad seven distinctions and privileges — 1. a labl ; 
2, a tumdnlotjh ; 3, a naqqdra ; 4, he can confer on two of Ids men a 
qushun togf, or chair totjk ; 11 5, his Qi.tr (p. ] L(i) was carried (qur-i u nlz 
barddrand). Among the Moghuls no one but the king was allowed to use 
a quiver. G. [To oould enclose (qintf) a forest as his private hunting ground, 
and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he belonged. In 
the state hall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow (Itamdmvdr). 

When Tughluq Tun fir conferred this title upon an Amir/ he put all 
financial matters (detd o si Utd) as far as a Kazan (?) in his charge; nor 
were Ids descendants, to the ninth generation, liable to be called to 
account ; but should their crimes exceed the, number nine, they were 
to be called to account. When a Tarkhan had to answer for blood shed 
by him (pdddsh-i khun), he was placed on a silver- white horse two years 
old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His state- 
ment was made by a chief of the Barlas clan (vide p. 364 note), and the 

P TaklTf duty. — 1\] 

“ Nine wns looked upon as an important manlier by thoMujjlwls. Thus kings received 
nine presents, or the present mm«uHtecl of nine pieces of the same article. lienee also 
the (.JhagltUiCi tuquz (or luqiiz or tuqiis), nine came to mean a itreMnf, in which aenso it 
ouourt in the /Vfr luhtifot’ima and the SA lampr-wima. especially in reference to presents, 
of stuffs, as haft tuquz nilreha, ‘ ‘ a present of uevcu pieces of cloth.” 

* Vide p. 52. 

4 The MH8. call him u sUI,l or with every variety of (Uncritical points. 
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.sentence was communicated to him by a chief of I, lie Arklwat, ) 

clan. Ilia neck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at, his 
side, and watching over him till lie was dead. Tire king was (lien led 
forth from the palace, and sal, down to mourn over him. 

Khiar Klnvaja in making Mir Klnidadhd a Tarkhan, added throe new 
privih'ges. I. At the time of wedding feasts (lilt), whim all grandees 
have to walk on foot, and only I he //as uiral (chief maee-bearei') of the 
king on horseback (o keep back the crowds, the Tarkhan also proceeds 
on horseback. 2. When, during the least the cup is handed to the king 
from the right, side, another cup is at the same time handed to flic 
Tarkhan from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is pul, on all orders ; but 
the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abu T-Fazl, in concluding those remarks, says that those distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes it, possible that ft Icing may grant, 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes; but ho thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations. 

48. Iskandar Khan, a descendant, of the Usbftk Kings, 

He distinguished himself under Huniayun, who on his return to India 
made him a Khan. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agra. 
On Hemu’s approach, ho left Agra, and joined TardI Beg at Dibit. Both 
opposed Ilemii, Iskandar commanding the left wing (jiimnghar). His 
wing defeated the right wing ( Inmmghar ) and the van (Jiaraml) of Hemu, 
and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 
decided in favour of the Imperialists, when lleinu with his whole force 
broke upon TardT Beg, and put: him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Alcbar at Harhind, 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against tfemu, and received after 
tiro battle for his bravery, the title of Khan lAlam. 

As Kiiizv Khwaja Khan. 1 the Governor of the Punjab, had retreated 


1 Khixr luul descended from the kings of Miigkulistnn ; hut nceording in the 'Palatial 
from the kings of Kttshjhiir. JIo was a grandee ol Ilumiiyun, letl him on his flight, to 
Vorsin., and was with M. <i Askar! in Qandalnir. when H moiiy uu on I tin return besieged 1 lmt, 
town. Before the town surrunderod, Kliizr Khwnja throw himself down from (Jin well, 
managed to reach Huniayun’s tent, and implored forgiveness. Ho was restored Lo 
favour, was made A nut “ ’l-Utminl, and married Gulhailan Bcgam, K.’s sister. 'When 
Alcbar marched against Hcrafi, Khizr Ivhfin was made (Invnrnor ol the Pilujitb mid ordered 
to operate against Sikamlar. . Sur, who during tfunlayuii's lifetime had rel rented to 
the XavjS Him. fjoaviug Ilaji Klmft ,SM,aui in Liihor, Khrer Khan moved mphimt Slka ndar, 
whom he met near tv plat'd railed in the MfeiH. Kh. Beloeied two thousand horse- 

men to Tooonnoltw) ; but Nikaudar was on the alerg fell upon tho detachment, and defeated 
the fmperio lists. Ith. without further fighting rntrouted to Jjiihor. Sikandnr used the 
respite, and oolloebod a large army, till Alchar himself had to move against him, Finding 
Akbar’s army loo strong, Sikandar shut himself up in Miitikot. After a siege of six mont ha, 
diilcandar bribed Shaman ’d-.Din Atgah (No. 15) and Pin Muhammad (No. 20) who prevailed 
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before Sikandat Khan Rur, and fortified himself in Labor, leaving Ike 
country to the Afghans, Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot 
and assist Khizr Kkwiija. 

Afterwards he received Audh as luijul. “ From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 74) to 
bring him to Court but Isle, joined Khan Zaman (No. 13). Together 
with Bahadur Khan (No. 22), he occupied Khayrabad (Audh), and 
attacked Mir Mu' : izz u ’1-Mulk (No. 61). Bahadur ultimately defeated 
the Imperialists ; but lak. had in tiro first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Tsk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Mul,iammad 
Qul! Khan Barlas (No. 31), and besieged in Avadk. When Isle, heard 
that Khan Zaman and Bahadur had been defeated and killed, he made 
proposals of peace, and managed during the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to Gorakhpur, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of .Bengal. Ho appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
Court, and accompanied, in 975, Bayazld, Sulayman’a son, over Jkarkand 
to Orlsa. After Rulaymiin’s return from the conquest of Orlsa, 1 Isk.’s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulayman wished 
at all hazards to bo at pcaco with Akbar, and the Afghans waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill. Iskandar. He oscaped in time, and applied 
to Mun5im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isle, 
was pardoned. He received the Sarkar of Lak'dniau as tuyul, and died 
there in the following year (980). 

49, Asaf Khan £ >AM U T-Majicl (of Hirat), a descendant of Shayldi 
Abu Bakr-i Taybadl. 

His brother Vazlr Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shaykh 
Zayn" kl-Dln Abu Bakr-i TaybadJ s was a saint (?a^w’6 Icamal) at the time 
of Timur, When Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Hirat, which 
was in the hands of Malik Ghiyas" ’cl -Din, he sent, on his arrival at 


upon Alcbur to pardon, him. Sikivndar soul bis eon <JAbd» ’r-Kaiunta with some 
ekplmritB as pUhkanh, and was allowed by Akbar to occupy Bihar as iuyvX {vide 
p. 385). Manltob surrendered on the 27thBamazSn 864,. Sikpndar died two years later. 

.1 b is difficult to say wby Ab» had not entered JUiiar Ijjutij ill the List of Grandees . 

Ilia name is given in the Tabaq&t, Similarly Khw&ja Mu’-zsdm and Mir Slih-h SAbd# >p 
Ma^all aro left out. b’or son., Me No. 1511, 

' On. Sulaymto’s return frojn OrM, he appointed Khan Julian Loclbi, Ids Anilr-ul- 
UmarS, Governor of Qrisa, Qutlfi Khan, who subsequently made himself king of 0?!e&, 
was then Governor of f’Orl (Jagganatii) Bad. XI, 174. 

9 H e died A.m 791. His biography is given in dtevl’s ’M7 tw, Taybad belongs 

to darn'd Khurasan, 

j 25 





Taybad, a messenger to the Shaykh, to ask him why lie had not paid his 
respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,” replied the 
Shaykh, “ to do with Timur ? ” Timur, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the Shaykh. and upbraided him for not having advised Malik 
Ghiyas. “ 1 have indeed done so,” said the Shaykh, “ but lie would not 
listen, and God has now appointed yon over him. However, 1 now 
advise you, too, to he just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you.” Timur afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shaykh Abu Haler, who had said nothing with 
reference to himself. 

K twain, ‘JAlxl 11 T-Majld was a Grandee of Humayun, whom he served 
as Diwan. On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the ICmperot moved, to the Punjab, to crush Hayvavn’s rebellion, ^Abd u 
’l-Majld received the title of Amf Khan, regarding which vide the note 
after this biographical notice. Subsequently Asaf was appointed 
Governor of Hihli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand. When JEfattu, a servant of lAdli, made 
overtures to surrender Fort Chana<Jh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghaws, took possession of it, and was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Manikpur on the Ganges. About the same time, Ghuzl Khan 
Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in Akbar’s services, 
fled to Bhath Ghoril, and stirred up the Zamlndars against Akbar, A., in 
the 7tli year, sent a messago to Raja Ram Clmnd, the ruler of Bhatli, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Rtija prepared 
for resistance. A. marched against the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
GhazI Khan. The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhu, 1 
but obtained Abbar’s pardon by timely submission, chiefly through tlm 
influence of several Raja’s at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace ; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal (vide p. 251 , 1. 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah, 11 

1 Abu ’l-l'V/l in the events of the 42nd year of the Akbarnfuua, nays that •JAl'W' ’cl- 
J)In-i- Kliilji besieged Bfindhii in vain, 

s Qadha (Qurh, Gurhah, Gurrah) lies oloso to Jabalpur in Central India. Kalangah 
is the name of two small places, one due south of JubtUpur below lat. 22, as on the map 
in Journal A. S. B , Boor. 1837, pi. lvii ; ami that apparently larger place of the same 
name lies N.W, of, and nearer to, Jabalpur and Gadlut, about lat. 23° 30', as on the map 
of Central India in. Sir J. Malcolm’s Mahva ; but both ore called on the maps Katun gT. 
Ju Muhammadan Histories, the country is generally called Gadha-Katangah. Aba ’1-Fa?! 
says, it had an extent of 1 50 kos by 80 hot., and there wore in ancienttmtes 80,000 nourishing 
cities. The inhubitants, she says, are all Gauds, who are looked upon by Hindus its very low. 

The Rajas of Gadha-Katangah are generally called the Gadna-Mandla Rajas. M undid 
lies S.B. of Jabalpur, on the right sido of tho Narbaddah. 
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or Gone! wan ah, south of Rhath. which was then governed by Durgawatl, 1 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroic defence and suicide, and the 
death of her sou, J3ir Siih, at the conquest of Gluiuragadh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabalpur) are well-known. The immense spoils which A. carried 
oil, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1,000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnfm Qaqshal (No. 50) 
in Manikpiir, A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself 
before Akbar, who had marched against Khan Zaman, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gadha spoils. He therein regained Akbar’ s 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this juncture 
the imperial MutasaddTs, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, 
reported, from envy, his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, 
and exaggerated his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to 
A. ; and afraid of his personal safety, he lied to Gadha (§a£ar, 973). 

Akbar looked upon his (light as very suspicious, and appointed 
Mahdi Qualm Khan (No. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India “ with 
a sorrowful heart ”, and joined, together with his brother (No. 41), Khan 
Zaman at Jartnpur. Rut lie soon saw that "Khan Zaman only wanted bis 
wealth and watched for a favourable moment to kill him. A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khan Zaman had sent his 
brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Afghans, and A. was to accompany 
him. Vazir Khan, whom 'Kluln Zaman had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, and was on the road to Manikpiir, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No sooner had A. escaped than Bahadur followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. Bahadur’s men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Yazir Khan 
fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A., who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A, had just received a wound in his hand and 
nose, when Yazir in time saved his life, and carried him away. Both 
reached, in 973, Karah, and asked Muza (far Khan (No, 37) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. When Mu^affar, in 974, was called, by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Vazlr with him, and obtained full pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majniin Qaqslial at Kara- 
ManikpCir. His bravery in the last struggle with Khan ZarnSm induced 
Akbar, in 975, to give him Piyag as twj&l, Dice Haji Muiiammad Slstam 
(No. 55), to enable him. to recruit a, contingent for the expedition against 

1 Capt. Sloeman in Ilia “ Hiatoty erf the Ourha Manjalti Eitjas ”, Journal A-S, Bengal, 
vol, vi, p, 627, tipalla hor name Dvrglwutee. Ho calls her eon Bir Nardin, VuU also 
J3ada,onii ii, 66, 
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Rana Udai Singh. A. was sent in advance ( manqald ). In the middle of 
Rabl <; I, 975, Aid tar left Agra ior Oliltor. The Ran a liad comraisNioned 
Jay Mai, who had formerly been in Mu'fha, to defend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, which lasted 
four months and sovon days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th ShaMnin 975, tire fort fell A. was made Governor of Oliltor. 

Neither the MtA’a.Ar, nor the Tabayat, mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf Khan was 
bestowed upon another noble. 1 

Note on the Title of “ Asaf Khan 

Amf waa the name of the Vazir of Sulayman (Solomon), who like his 
master is proverbial in the East for bis wisdom. During the reign of 
Aldbar three grandees received this title. Radii, out, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf Khan [, II, and III. They are : — 

!Abd u T-Majld, Asaf Khan I, d. before 981 (No. 49). 

Klnvaja Mirza Ghiyas' 1 ’d-Dln ^All Asaf Khan II, d. 989 (No. 126). 

Mirza JaAfar Bog Asaf Khan III (No. 98). 

The three Asafs were Diwans or Mir Bakhshis. Tho third was nephew 
to the second, as tho following tree will show : — 

Agjgl Mulla Dawatdar. 


1. Ghiyas 11 ’cl-Din ‘lAli, 2. Mirza Badi^ u -z-Zaman 3. Mirza Ahmad 
Beg. Amf Khan It. | 


Muza, Nur u ’d-Din. A daughter Mirza J id far Beg, 

! Asaf Kh an 111. 

Mumtaz Maliall, 

(Sbahj alum’s wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of “ Asaf Kh an ” (IY) on Abii. ’1-Hasan, 
elder brother of Nur Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shahjahan’s wife), whose mother was a daughter of Asaf Khan II, During 
the reign of Shahjahan when titles containing the word J)aivla 2 wore 

1 Rfcewati (History ot Bengal, p. 120) says, qAbd“ ’l-Majld Aijivt Khan officiated in 
1013 for Man Singh in Bengal. This is as impossible as his statement on p. 112, that 
J'aridn ’d-Dlo Bukhari [No. 99] is tlio author of the History o£ tho Nmperor Jahangir. 

* They had boon in use among tho Khalifas and the Uhaznawis. Tims Yamm u 'd~Dau'la 
which, title Shahjahan bestowed on Abu ’l-Rasan AijiVf Khan IV, had also been the title 
of Mahmud of Ghatti! when prineo. The kings of the DakKin occasionally conferred titles 
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revived, AsaJ Khan was changed to Asaf H ’ d-Dawla , and this title was 
conferred on Asai" ’d-Dawla Jumlat" ’1-Mulk Asadjang (Shahjahan- 
Awrang-zcb), a relation of AsaJ Khan TV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, 
we find Asaf" ’d-Dawla Amir" T-Mamfilik, whose name like that of his 
father, Nizam," ’1-Mulk Asaf Jah, occurs so often in later Indian Histoxy. 

50. Majmm Khan-i ftaqshald 

He was a grandee of Humayun, and held Barnaul as jagvr. When 
Hmnayun fled to Persia, llajl Khan besieged Narnaul, but allowed 
Majnun Khan to march away unmolested, chielly at the request of Raja 
Biharl Mai, who, at that time, was with Haji Khan (vide p. 317). 

On Akbar’s accession, ho was made Jagirdar of Manikpur, then the 
east frontier of the Mmpire. Ho remained there till after the death of 
Khan Zaman (No. 13), bravely defending Akbar’s cause. In the 11th 
year, he besieged Kalin jar. This fort was in the hands of Raja Ram 
Grand, ruler of Bhath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought it 
for a heavy sum, from Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Paliar Khan. When, 
during the siege, the Raja heard of the fall of Chitor and Rautanbhur, 
he surrendered Kalin jar to M, (29th Safar, 997). Akbar appointed M. 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied MunMin Khan (No. 11) on his 
expedition to Gorakhpur. At the same time the Gajrafcl war had com- 
menced, and as Baba Khan Qaqshal a had words with Shabbaz Khan 
(No. 80), the Mir Tornk, regarding certain arrangements, he was reproved 
by Akbar. But the rumour spread in MutiTim’s army that Baba Khan 
JabM (Mftjnfm’s son), Mirza Muhammad, and other Qaqshals, had killed 
Shabbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mrrzas in Gujrat ; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered MurUim to imprison Maj min. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. aud others of his clan -withdrew from Mun'urn, 
who in vain tried to convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but 

with JMwla. This w very likely ll>e reason why Akbar conferred tho title of Amd u 
’d-Diiwla on TVLli' Li’atb* 1 ’llah of Shiriiss, who had come from the Dakhiri, 

Tho title Mahk, so common among the Tathaiis, was never conferred by the Mughul 
(C’hagbtiu) Kings of Delhi. 

Titles with Jang, as VTruxjung, Numitjan;/, etc,, omm into fashion, with Jahangir. 

1 Kamo of n Turkish clan, hike tho (Julmks, they wero disliked hyAIcbar, and rebelled. 
Majniin Kliiin was certainly the host oi them. 

* if QM X/n'm Qaqnliiil also was a grandee of Akbar, but Abu ’l-Had ban left him out 
m this list. Like Majnun ho distinguished him soli jti the war with KItiin ZainSn and the 
Mir/.iia, During MunCirn'n expedition to Bengal, the QucjRhiils received extensive jSgirs 
in (JhorSehat. Xiftba Jyhfln was looked upon as the head of tho clan after Majfuin’s death. 
Ho rebelled with Khfin-1 Kabuli, partly in eOpeioquencc of -Miisjaftar liMn’s 

(No. 37) exactions, and assumed the titlo of KMn Khfinnn. He died in tho same year in 
which Mu^afiar died, o! earner in iho face 'which he said ho had brought on 

himself by hia faithlessness!. 

[I£hura ehanoro 
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when. M. soon after heard that Baba Khan and -Tabari had been rewarded 
by Alrbiii- for their brave behaviour in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun'um who, in the meantime, had taken 
Gorakhpur. 

M. accompanied Mun'din on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, 
l)a.ud, retired to Orisa, and Kalii Paliar, 1 ftulayma-n Matikll and BiTbii 
Mankll had gone to Ghoraghat, Mun'mn sent M. against them. W. 
conquered the. greater part- of Northern Beugal, and carried oil immense 
spoils. On the death of Sulayman Mankll, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghoraghat, a, great number of the principal Afghan nobles were caught, 
and M . with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulayman 
Mankll to his son Jabarl. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
liis clan. But Baku Mankll anil Kalii Pakar had taken refuge in Kficli 
Bihar, and when Mun5im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalal 11 ’d-Din Sur, and fell upon the Qaqshals. The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly roturned to Tancla, and waited for MuWim, who, on 
his return from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements to Ghoraghat. 
The Qaqshals ro-occupied the district. Majnun died soon after at 
Ghoraghat. 

The Tctbaqiit says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand, and 
had a contingent of 5,000 troopers. 

ITis son Jabarl, 2 distinguished himself by liis zeal and devotion. The 
enforcing of the 'Daqh law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jabarl 
then assumed the title of Khan Johan. When the Qashals left Ma^sum 
(p. 344), Jabarl went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year. 

51. Shujakat Khan, Muqun-i ‘-'Arab. 

He. is the son of Tardi Beg’s -sister (No. 12). Hfuuayuu made- Muqhn-a 
Khan. On the emperor’s flight to Persia, he joined Mirza ‘■Ask art. When 
Huxnayun took Qandabar on his return, Muqlm, like most old nobles, 

1 The renowned conqueror of f-he I ample of JagannabU at Purl in >S. Orisa. Vide 
below Third Book, -Sabos of Bengal and Orisa. A minute description of Ids conquest in 
given in tlie Malchmn-i Affiluniiand hy Stirling in liiH Account of Orissa, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. .But Stirling*!) account, taken an it is from tlio Burl Vynsavuli (a chronicle 
kept for the last six hundred years in the temple of Purl) tJiffors considerably from the 
AkbornBma. Kalii Pahfir was killed hy a gun-shot in ono of the lights between Maksim 
and Qutlfi of Orisa, and 'JAziz K oka (vide '(>■ 344) wliioh, in 91)0, took plane hotwecu 
Klialgaw (Colgoug) and Oadhi (near Rajmohall), 

JBabd Mankll subsequently entered Aklmr’s servico (vide JS r o. 202). iiuropoan 
historians generally spell hia name Bilim MamjtiU, as if it came from the Hindi manual, 
Tuesday. This may be correct ; for common people in India do sLill use such names. 
But manhli is perhaps preferable. Two of Timur’s ancestors had Uics same name. The 
Turkish, mcmldi means hhaldSr , spotted. 

2 The host MBS. of the Akbarnfima. Bncln.,oni, and the Ma ft aair have Stewart 

(p. 109) nails him Jel>ba(rttrdy {?). 
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presented himself before the emperor with, a sword hanging from his 
neck, and was for a short time confined. After his release, he re m ained 
with Mun'-iin Khan (No. 11) in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Alcbar called Mun'ura to take Bayrain’s place. 

In the 9th year, Mnqlm distinguished himself in the piusuit of 
*! Abd u ’ll ah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), “ the Icing of Mandu,” and received 
the title of Shvjd q «i Khan . which Alcbar had taken away from the 
rebellious t 'Abd u ’llali. 

In the beginning of the 1 5th year, Akbar honoured him by being his 
guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march 
to Ahmadabacl (p. 343). Once be slandered Mun'um, and Akbar sent him 
to the Klilin Khilnan to do with him what he liked ; but Mim'd tu generously 
forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commander-in -Chief of Malwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shu pi hit 
Khan, at Akbar’s order, left Sarangpur for Vathpur [Bada,onl II, 284). 
At the first stage, Hwaz Beg Barlas who complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment of the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name 
Ilajl Shiluib Khan leader, fell upon RlmjsVmt's tout, and killed his son 
Qawlm Khan. 1 Blmja'bit himself was mortally wounded. Some of his 
adherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, and led 
him oil to Sarangpur, Though Sh, had expired before they readied the 
town, they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpur. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 294, Akbar once 
saved Shuja'hit’s lifts in the jungles. 

.From Badapnl (II, 284), we learn that Qawlm Khan was a young 
man, renowned for his musical talents. 

Muqim Khan (No. 386) is Shujafat Khan’s second sou. He was pro- 
moted under Akbar to a Commander, ship of seven hundred. 

Q&Hm KhSn was the son of Muqim Khan. Qa'im’s son, Abd u ’r-Rahlm, 
was under Jahangir a Commander oi seven hundred and 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Khan, and was made in the 5th year, Eawjdar of 
Alwar, Qa^im’s daughter, HdUha Banu, was received (3rd year) by 
Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title of Padishah MaljttU. She 
adopted Miym Joh, son of the above, Abd u ’r-Raliim. Miyan Joh was 

1 >So the MoJitsir and the Akbaru.Snia, iladihoui (ii, 284) has QiPim Khan ; but this 
is perhaps a mistake of bko native editors of tho Bibl, Xnclfoa, 
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killed by Mahiibat Khan when near the Baliat (Jlielam) he had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. 

No. 52. Shah Budagh Khan, a descendant of CJymaqs 1 of 
Miyankal, Samarqand. 

The Turkish Budagh means “ a branch of a tree ”, He distinguished 
himself under Humayiiu and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th year he accompanied Mir Mu ? izz u T-Mulk (No. 61) against 
Bahadur (No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kli. fought 
bravely, and was captured. His son <: Abd u T-Mafclab (No. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year, B. Kh. went with Shihab" ’d-Dln Ahmad (No. 20) 
against Muzas in Malwah, received Sarangpur as tuyul, fought under 
‘lAzIz Koko (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Ramazan 980), and was 
lor a long time Governor of Mandu, where he died. The Tabaqat says, 
he had the title of Anar" ’l-Umard. He was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Moliini. 

Inside Port Mandu, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of NHJcanth, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the Ma^dsir gives a few interesting particulars. 

53. Husayn Khan (Tukriya), sister’s son of Mandl Qaaim Khan 
(No. 30.)' 

“ He is the Bayard and the .Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign.” In his 
jihads he was sans pear, and his private life sans rcproche ; he surpassed 
all grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to Ms masters, but his 
contingent was never in ordoi ; he was always poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affluence. He slept on the ground, 
because Ms Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his motto in 
fight was “ death or victory ” ; and when people asked him why lie did 
not invert the order and say “ victory or death ”, he would reply, “ 0 [ 
I so long to be with the saints that have gone before.” 

He was the patron of the historian Radix, ottI, s who served Husayn as 
almoner to his estate (Shamsabad and Pubyali). * 


1 There wore two triton ol the tiara Turks called 0 u/\ or jWj/l ilymth/. They were 
renowned in India aa horsemen, flonco jUi! as the word is generally spelt by Mugljul 
HwtOJians, means a kind of mpnior cavaliy j 'vide Tnznk, p. 147, 1. 17. How this Turkish 
word lost its original meaning in India, may ho soon from p. fi 7, 1. 1 of the second volume 
of niv AMn text, whore Abu T-Bazl applies the word to Biijput cavalry of tho It&tkor 
clan. The wotd is pronounced aimdq in India . 

Tho meaning of Miyan Kal is still unclear to me. To judge from Abil ’1-Eitifl’n phrase 
it must bo the name of tho head or founder of a clan. The adjective MiyCm KfilCt occurs 
frequently. Two MiySn Kalis may be found bolcnv among tho list of learned men (QM 
<;Abd' 1 ’s-Sami 1 !) and the poets (Qasim-i Knhi), 

* Vide my Essay on Batin, onl and his Works in J.A.S. Bengal, for 18(59, p. 120. 
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Jlueayn Khan was not only sister's son, but also son-in-law to Mahdl 
Qasini Khan (No, 36). He was in Bayram’s service. In the second year, 
after the conquest oi Mankot, Akbar made him Governor of Lahor, where 
he remained lour months and four days. When Akbar m Safar 965, 
marched to Dilill, he appointed II. Kh. Governor of the Pan] fib. During 
his incumbency, he showed himself a zealous Sunni. As the Christians 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindus as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind, tukra) near the shouldeis, and thus got the nickname of Tukriya 
Patcher 15 . 


Like Shah Quli Klian Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bayram to the 
last, and did not meet Akbar at Jhujhar , but after Bayriim had been 
pardoned, he entered Altbar’s service. When Mahdl Qasim Khan, from 
dislike to Gadlui, wont by way ot the Dakhin to Makkah, H. Kb. 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his return, lie reached 
Sat was in Mfilwah, when, the rebellion of the Mirzas broke out, and in 
concert with Mnqarrib Khan, the tuyulddr of that place, he tried to fortify 
himself in Satwas. But Maqarrih lost heart and fled ; and JI. Kh. was 
forced to leave the Fort, unci asked Ibrahim Ilusayn Mirza for an 
interview. Though urged to join the Mirza, If. Kh . remained faithful 
to Akbar. 

Tn the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Khan Zaman, II . Kb, 
was to take a command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th 
year his jiiglr was transferred from Lakhnau, where lie and Bada.onI 
had been for about a year, to Kanto Gola. 1 His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindus and Jus religions expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19tli year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, II. Kh. was again absent ; and whon Akbar returned after the 
conquest of fjajipur, he confiscated II.’s jiiglr ; but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlossneas, he pardoned him, restored his jaglr, and told him to 
get his contingent ready. His mania, however, again overpowered him. 
He made an expedition against Basantpur in Kama, on, which was 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. Akbar 
was almost convinced that, ho had gone into rebellion, and sent fjJhiliq 
Klian (No. 43) to him bo bring him by force to Court. H. Kh. there- 
fore left Garh Mold, osar, with the view of going to Mun‘am Khan, 
through whose influence he hoped to obtain ptodom But he was oaught 
at Barha, and was taken bo Fathpur Slkri, where in the same year (983) 
he died of his wounds. 


1 Elliot (Judex, p. 2,‘}l5, First Edition) lias by mistake fMlchnor (on the Rlwganga) 
instead of Laklmrn (in Aiidb), and bo calls JjLwyn Kh$n a KaAmh f. This must be an 
oversight. 
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The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander oi Two Thousand ; but 
according to the Akbarnama, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. .Tie served in tiro 
Daliliin in the corps of 41 Am Koka (Ho. 21), who, in the 5th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwlz, the Khan Khaniin. 
and Man Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Khan Kinlnan 
(Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress ( vide pp. 311 
and 357). Yusuf’s son, ‘UzzatKluin. served under Shfthjahan, ( Padlshnhn . 
11 , 121 ). 

54 . Murad Khan, son of Amir Khan Mughul Beg. 

Ilis full name is Muh.amm.ad Murad Khan. In the 9 th year he served 
under Asaf Khan (No. 48) in Cbidlia Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jaglr in t/lalwa, and fought under Shiliab 11 kl-Dm Ahmad against the. 
Muzas. After the Mlrzas had returned bo Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as tiujul. 

In the 13th year, the Mlrzas invaded Malwa from Khandesh, and 
Murad Khan, together with Mir ^Azlz" ’llali, thoHlwan of Mfdwak, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of tlio enemies, sliut them- 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Alcbar. The Emperor sent 
Qulij Khan (No. 12) to their relief, when the Mlrzas retreated to Mandin 
Followed up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narbaddali. 

In the 17th year, the Mlrzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jrigirdars 
of Malwali assembled under the command of M. Kizlz Kolca (No, 21). 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patau (Ramazan, 980). 

fu 982, ho was attached to MunMin’s expedition to Bengal. He 
conquered for Alcbar the district of Fall) abaci, Sarkar Boglti (S.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (Jcllasore) in Orlsa, after Dil’Tid had 
made peace with Mundim. 

When in 983, alter MutC'un’a death, DiYCid fell upon Nazar Bahadur, 
Akbar’s Governor of Bbadrak (Orlsa), and treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tancja. 1 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Pathabad, where he was 
when the Bengal rebellion broke out, Murad at Fathabhd Qiya Khan in 

1 Aa Mutrfim left T’hauahdars in Bhadialc awl Jnlesar, Dii'hld must have been 
restricted to Katak proper. Muu9inr’e invasion of OyMvaa certainty one ot the most 
daring exploits portormod during Akbar’s roign. 

■Having mentioned Katak, I may hero elute that the name “ Atak ” ( Atloalt, in the 
Panjab) was chosen by Alcbar who built the town, because it rhi/met with Katak, The 
two frontier towns o£ hie empire were to have similar names. Ahbai nama . 
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Orisa, Mirza Najat at Satgaw, were almost the only officers of Alcbar’s 
Bengal corps that did not take part in the groat military revolt of 988. 
Qiya was killed by Qutlu (p. 366), and Murad died at Fatliabad 
immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, “before the veil 
of his loyalty was rent ”. 

After his death, JVhiknnd, the principal Zanundar of Fatliabad, 
invited Murad’s sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide No. 369. 

55. Haji Muhammecl Khan of Sletau. 

He was in the service of Bayram, who was much attached to him. 
In 961, when Bayriim held Qaudahar, rumours of treason reached 
HumayCin. The Emperor went from Kabul to Qaudahar, and personally 
investigated the. matter, but finding Bayriim innocent, he went back, 
taking Jhijl Muhammad with him, who during the investigation had 
been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion. 1 

After the conquest of Hindustan, FI. M. at Bayram’s request, was 
made a Khan, and was rapidly promoted. 

In the 1st year of Akbar’a reign, Id. M. was ordered to accompany 
Khizr Khwaja’u (p. 305, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Sur. 
Tardi Bog’s (No. 12) defeat by II emu had a bad effect on the Emperor's 
cause ; and Mulla 1 Abd u ’llah Makhd um u ’1- Mullc who, though in Alcbar’s 
service, was said to be devoted to the interests of the Afghan’s, represented 
to Sikandar that he should use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
Sawiilika. As related above Khizr TChwaja moved against Sikandar, 
leaving H. M. in charge at Labor . Being convinced of Makhdum’s 
treason, 7,1 , M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed. 

In 960, Bayriim foil out with Pic Muhammad (No. 20), and deprived 
him of his office and emoluments which were given to JFT. M. When 
Bayram fell into disgrace, he sent II. M. with several other Amirs to 
Dihli with expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned. But 
H. M. soon saw that all was lost. lie did not receive permission to gu 
back to Bayram. After Bayram had been pardoned (p, 318) PC. M, 
and Muhammad Tarso Khan (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to 
Hijiiz as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the 
road, Bayram chnxgod I;l. M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
reminded him that he had at least never drawn his sword against his 
master, 

1 lltijl Muhammad ia the same to whom Erskine’s remark refers quoted by EJpkin- 
stone (Fifth Edition), p, 470 note. 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
tlio post of fkh-hazan. In the 121 tv year, when Akbar set out for the 
conquest of CliILor, lie sent If. M. and Sliibab 11 ’d-I)Tn Ahmad (No. 2G) 
from Gagrun against the sons of Sultan Muhammad Muza, who had 
lied from Sambhal and raised a revolt in Malwali. Tl. M. then received 
the Sarkiir of Mandii as jayli . 

In the 20t,h year, FI. M. accompanied MuvBiin Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Orlsa, and got wounded in the battle of Takarol (20th ZI 
Qa^da, 982). He then accompanied the Khan Khan tin to Gfaur, where 
soon after Muii'-im's death he, too, died of malaria (983). 

Nole on the Battle of Takarol, or Mughulmdrl, in Orlsa. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s 
generals. It crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal 
and Upper Orlsa. Tlio MSS, of tlio Akbarndma and the Ma*"dsir have 
TakaroJu, and A'j Takarol. My copy of the Sawauih has the 
former spelling. A few copies of tlic Akbarndma have Na kroln. 

In j Badd,om and the Tabaqat the bottle of Takarol is called the battle 
of x,.^=c; {vide p. 334) which may be Bajhorah, Bachhorah, Bajhorh , or 
Bachhorh. Stewart’s account of Mun'um’s Orlsa expedition (5th Section), 
diffom in. many particulars from the Akbarndma and the Tabaqat. lie 
places the battle in. the environs of Kafak, which is impossible, and his 
“Bukhtore” is a blunder Iot ba-ckiUd,d, “in Ohittua, ” the final 
alif having assumed the shape oi re, and the that of The 
Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarndma, which challenges in corruptness 
the worst possible Indian MS., has ba-ohilor, “ in Ohifcor.” 

The Akbarndma, un fortunately, gives but few geographievd details. 
Totjar Mai moved from Bardwan over Madaran 1 into the Pargana of 
Ohittua where he was subsequently joined by Mun'um, I)a t ud 

had taken up a strong position at Jo, Harpur or Harfpur, “ which lies 
intermediate Qmzakhe) between Bengal and Orlsa.” The same phrase 
(barzaMlfi), in other passages of the Akbarndma, is applied to Ohittua 
itself. LtHud’s object was to prevent the Imperialists from entering 
Orisa into which led but few other roads ; “ but Ilyas Kb jin Langah 

1 MadarimUes in ,1 ahiinabful , a Pargana of tlio Rxigll district, tictivoon Bardvfm and 
Modniyur (Midnapore). Begaidmg tho importance! and history of this town, tide my 
“ Places of Historical Interest m the HfiglT iJistriot ”, in the April Proceedings of tho 

As. See. Of Bengal for 1870. 
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showed the victorious army an easier road/' and Man^im entered the 
country, and thus turned Dahldhs position. The battle then takes place 
(20th 7J Qahla, 982, or A.n., 3rd March, 1575). After the battle Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak. 
Not long after, lie writes to Muri'din to come and join him, as Da/ud had 
collected liis troops near Katak, and the whole array moves to Katak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Da*ud in the possession 
of KaLalc. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the 
Imperialists had left Chitbua, which lies a little E.E.N, of Midnlpur 
(Midnaporo), and that after the victory Raja Todar Mai, in a pursuit of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, 1 was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and probably north 
of it, as Abu T-hV/.l would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orlsa lately 
published, I found on the road from Midnlpur to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree 1 (Miighiilmarl, i.e., Muglud’fl Eight) and about seven, miles 
southwards, half way between Mughulrnari and Jalesar, and two miles 
from the left bank of the Boobanrooka river, the village of Tookaroe, 

According to the map the latitude of Mughulmari is 22 °, and that of 
Tookaroo, 21° 53 noarly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the jj.CS, Takarol, of 
tlie Akharndnia. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Bada,oni (II, p. 195, 1. 3) 
speaks of three, four kos, i.e. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takarol from Muglndmfiri is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name by which 

the battle is called in the T'abaqat and Bada,on! (It, 1 94, 1, ^). It looks 
as if the name contained the word chaur which occurs so often, in the names 
of Parganas in the Jalesar and Balesar districts. 

In Bada,om (Edit. Bibl. Tndica, p. 196) and the TabaqSt, it is said that 
Todar Mai in his pursuit reached KalkalghaR (?), not Bhadrak. 

List of Officers who died in 983, after their return from Onsa, at Qmr , of 

malaria. 

1, MunMm Khan, Khan Khanan, 2. Hajl KMn Srstam (No- 55), 
(18th Rajab). Vide p. 331. 3. JJ&ydaif ghan (No. 66), 

1 Another “ Mughulrnari” lies in the Biwdwan district between Baulwan and 
Jab&ti&bad district) on tbe old high toad from Bafdwau over Madiiran to Midnlpur. 
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Mlrza, Quit Khan, his brother. 

10. 

ILishim Khan. 

Ashraf Khan (No. 71). 

J ! . 

Muhsin Khan. 

MuDn 1 11 ’d-Pm Ahmad (No. 128). 

12. 

Qunduz Khan. 

lin'd Khan (No. 209). 

13. 

AbuT-TLusayu. 

llajl Yusuf Khan (No. 221). 

11. 

Shiih Khalil. 

Shall Tahir (No. 236). 

56. Afzal Khan, Khfiwj.i Suit an 

^All 

1 -yi Tuibatl. 


Regarding Tuibatl vide No. 37. Re wan Mushrif (accountant) of 
Humify fin’s Treasury, and was, in 950, promoted to the post of M ushrif-i 
Bugutdl (store accountant). In 957, when Mlmi Kami fin took Kabul, 
he imprisoned A. Kh., anti forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humayun’a return to India, A. Kh. was made Mir Bakhuhl, and got an 
s alum . He was together with TardI Hog (No. 12) in Dibit, when llumiiyun 
died. In the battle with Hemti, he held a command in the centre (gal ) , 
and his detachment gave way during TTemu’s charge. A. ICh .. together 
with Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the 
battlefield, partly from .hatred towards TardI Beg — the old hatred of 
KhurcLaanls towards Uzbeks — and retreated to Akbar and Bayrarn. 
As related above, TardI Beg was executed by Bayriim for this retreat, 
and A. Kh . and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and imprisoned, 
But, both escaped and went to Makkalr. They returned in the 5th year, 
when Bayrarn had lost his power, and were favourably received at Court. 
A. Kh. wag made a Commander of three thousand. 

“Nothing olso is known of him.” Mafasir. 

57. Shahbeg' Khan, son of Trbakim Beg tlarik (?). 2 

Tie is sometimes called Beg Khan (p. 327). He was an Arghun ; 
hence his full name is Bhdh Beg Khan Argil tin. Under Jahangir he got 
the title of Khan Daw ran. 

Ho was in the service of M Trail Muhammad Ifakim of Kabul, Akbar’s 
brother, and was Governor of Peshawar. When after the Prince’s death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the Nllab (p. 362) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. llaklm’s two sons, Kay Qubitb and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a rnansab. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
YustifzaMs, and got Khushdh as jdglr. Tie then served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandahar (p. 327), which, 

1 Tho word tAti has been, omitted inmy text edition on p, 224 . 

a £So fclvo Ma^Mr My MSS. o£ tho ASrt have whiolv may bo I/arik, Hamah, 
Jlwhah, etc. Some MSS. read oioarly Martnalc. 
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Muza (far Ilusayn had ceded. During the time ol his Governorship 
Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakar tribe. 
In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander ol 3,500. In the 47tli year, 
Ghaznm was placed in his charge {aide No. 03). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Ilusayn Khan Shamlli, 
the Persian Governor at Hirafc, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to 
disturbances, made war upon Sh. B. and besieged Qandahar, which ho 
hoped io starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. gave every night leasts on the 
top ol the castle before the very eyes ol the enemies ( Tvzuk , p. 33). One 
day Ilusayn Khan sent an ambassador into the Port, and Sh. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, 
Ilusayn Shah received a reprimand from Sliah i Abbas for having besieged 
Qartdahfu 1 “ without orders ”, and Ilusayn Khan, without having effected 
anything, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1010 {J8th Safar) visiied Kabul, 1 Sh. B. paid his 
respccis, was made a Commander of 5,000, and received the title of 
Khan Dowrm. llo was also made Governor of Kabul (in addition to 
Qandahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial settlement for the 
whole of Afghanistan. After having held tin's office till the end of 1027 
ho complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country, 2 paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at Court (Tus., p. 257), and was 
appointed Governor of Tliatha. 3 He resigned, however, in the same 
year (Tuz., p, 275) and got the revenue of the Patgana of Khushab 
assigned as pension (75,000 Its.). 

Before he went to Thatba, lie called on Asaf to take leave and 
Asaf recommended to him the brothers of Mulls. Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had boon a friend of Asaf. Shahbeg had heard 
before that the Mulla’s brothers, in consequence of Asafs support, had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
“ Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they axe sensible 
(sarhisdb ) ; but if not, I shall flay them,” Asaf got much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 


J According to the 'L'uzuk (p. S3), Sh. B. then hold the Pargana. of Shor as jjHgtr, 
regarding which vide JOUiot’s f ivlox, first edition, p. 198. 

3 The text has (/a ha, which in mentioned &b a peculiarity ot Kabul. 1 do not know 
whether t have correctly translated the term. 

3 Sayyrd Ahmad in Iris edition of the Tvzuk (p. 200) makes him governor ot Pcr/rao— • 
a contusion at » and «o. 
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Sh. B. was a frank' Turk. When Alcbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an q alam and a naqgdra (p. 52) ; but 
on receiving the insignia, be t>aid to Farid (No. 99), “ What is all this 
trash for ? Would that His Majesty gave mo an order regarding my 
mansab, and ajdgir, to enable mo to get better troopers for his service. 1 
On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1,000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created much sensation. 

Ho was much given to wine drinking. Ho drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kulcndr, mixed together, and called Ids beverage 
of four ingredients Char Bughrd (p. fid, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Jiiujhm Khvr. 

I [is sons. 1. Mlrza, Shah Muhammad Ghazriin Khan, a well educated 
man. Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 
tix-lruntlred horse. 

2. YcYqub Beg, son-in-law to Mlrza JaTfar Asaf f Ktiau (111), (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The. Mafanir says, he was 
a fatalist (azatyamst), and died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg (Tuz., p. 270), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. 
The McAam does not mention him. 

The Tumlc , p, 31, mentions a Qasim Hog Khan, ti relation of Bin B. 
This is perhaps the same as No. 350. 

Shiihbcg Khan Arghan must not be confounded with No 1<18. 

58. Khan q Alam Chalma Beg, 1 son of Ilamdam who was Mlrza 
ICamran’s foster brother. 

Chalma Beg was llu may Cuds safare/n , or table attendant. Mlrza 
Kamrau. had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he loft, Ilumayun, accompanied by sonic of his 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortimato prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse — 

y y) ,o wj t A ui l^j ^yu .' ^ j o yA 

“ The fold of the poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a 
king like thee easts his shadow upon his head.” 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse extempore ;-~ 
sa#5-. y j\ y\z* y 

1 Eor Chalma, the MSS. oi the A 4 In have, at this xilace, l/atim. In No, 100, the same 
name oeimrs. The Ma*Mr and good MRS, t>£ tlio AMmm&im have OMlmah. Turkish 
dictionaries giro ehalmah fwiy) in the moaning of wild goal's dung and cMlma 
in that of (icwfdr, a turban, 

In the Edit. Bibl. ludica oi Bada.onJ, Khan lAlam is Wrongly called instead of 
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“ Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, be it the arrow of 
oppression or the dagger of cruelty.’’ 

Humayun felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave 
next day orders that any of Kamran’s old friends might accompany 
him free to Makkah ; but as no one came forward, he turned to Chalniah 
Beg, and said, “ Will you go with him, or stay with me ? ” Chalmah Beg, 
though he knew that Humayun was much attached to him, replied that 
he thought he should accompany the Prince in the “ gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude ”. The Emperor approved of his 
resolution, and made liberal provisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran’s death, Chalma Beg returned to India, and was 
favourably received by Alcbar, who made him a Commander of 3,000, 
bestowing upon him the title of Khan Alam . He served under the 
emperor against the Muzas in Gujrab, and was present in the fight at 
Sarnal (p. 353, Ho. 27). 

In the 1 9th year, when Alcbar moved against DfPfid in Patna, Khan 
6 Alam commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the Qhandak, effected a landing, though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies. Akbar praised him much for his daring. 
In the same year he was attached to Mun'ura’s corps. In the battle 
of Takaroi (p. 406), he commanded the hariiwal (van), He charged 
the Afghans, and allowing liis corps to advance too Car, he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when MunMm sent him an angry order 
to fallback. Rub before his corps could he brought again into order, Gujar 
Khan, DaTid’s best general, attacked the Imperialists with his lino of 
elephants, which lie had rendered fierce looking by means of black 
Yak tails (i jutas ) and skins of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, and 
their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. ‘•A.V horse got a sword out, and 
reared, throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it 
again, hut was immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Afghans who rushed from all sides upon him (20th Zl Qa^da, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of his friends, not to forget to tell the Euiperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

ICh . '■A, was a poet and wrote under the Xakhalkis of Bmndarm (in 
allusion to the name of his father), 

A brother of his, Mugaflar, is mentioned below (Ho, 301 ) among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred, where for AAcI, in my Text edition, 
p. 229, read ^U. 


26 



!)9. Qasim Khan, Mir Bahr ('hamaufmu (0 Kh urasan. 1 2 

He is the son of Muza Host’s sister, who was an ol<l servant of the 
Tirafiritles. Wlim MTrza Kiimriiti was, in 954, besieged in. Kabul, 
Hvimayun had occupied Mount Aqtvbm, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasim Khan and his younger 
brother, Khwajagl Muhammad Ilusnyn (No. 241) threw themselves 
down from a turret, between tin* Abanin Dnnvfiza and tin* (jibuui Karlas 
bastion, and went over to Humuyun, who r<*eeived them with distinction. 

Soon after Alcbar's accession, Q. Kb. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand. He superintended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed “ after eight years at, a cost of 7 lerors of lankns, 
or 35 lac,s of rupees. The Fort stands on the banks of tho J amua river, 
E. of the town, of Agra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. Tho breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height, from the 
foundation to the pinnacles GO //as. II', is built of red. sandstone, tho 
stones being well joined together and fastened to each other by iron rings 
which pass through them. Tho foundation everywhere reaches water s 

fu the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra, tu the beginning 
of RhaHmn 990 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, “ a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of Dihll.” Though six or seven roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are 
all so narrow that a, few old men might repel a largo army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya^qub Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Clink. He had 
fortified a pass ; 3 * but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went 
over to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more 
important to crush the revolt, Ya'kpib left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to enter the country. No longer able to oppose tho Imperialists, 
he withdrew to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla warfare ; 

1 [ am doubtful regarding tho true meaning of the odd title chamcm-iiinifi Khuruv'm, 
“ liulor of Khurasan.” Tho Mnhutir, not knowing wind to do with it, has Jolt il aid, 
Mir iialvr moaiw “ admiral ff olmimmim Kit. bo a gonttir e, tin* words mean, “ Admiral 
of tho ruler of Khurasan,” which from ldn biography docs not appear to be correal , 
hit, brother I No. 241) is styled J Hr Bar , an officer whoso duties scam to have been confined 
to looking alter arrangements during trips, hunting expeditions, etc. 

2 The old Tort of Agra was called BmMi/drh (Bad. I, >12!)). It auilorud much during 
tho earthquake of Oil {Srd Safar), and was nearly destroyed during an explosion which 
happened in 9U2, 

Tho Fort BudaVjmih not which Elliot (Index, That Edit., p. 2211) 

identifies with the Fort of Agra, cannot bo Iho old Fort ni Agra, bewauss Badii,onI ( 1, 327) 
clearly says that it was a lofty structure at the foot of the Fort of G\vall,iii', not” one of 
tho Forts dependant on GwfUi,tir 

For Udunlgir, on tho same pago in 'Elliot, read Utflar (/ajp), It was a Fort ill the 
Sark&r ol Mandla,ir, on the left side of tho Chambal. Our maps Juive Oot/jir or Beayuyh. 

3 Called in the MSS. J, ,\i Jab Tho word hutal, means “a mountain 11 or “« mountain- 

pass ”, (End, XX. 353, Jsi—B.1 
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but disappointed even in this liope, he submitted and became “ a servant 
of Akbar”. The Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbances bre akin g 
out in some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
ances, resigned his appointment (vide No. 35). In the 34th year he was 
made Governor of Kabul. At that time a young man from Andajan 
(Farghana) gave out that, bo was a son of Shahnikh. 1 lie met with some 
success in Badnkhshan, but was defeated by the Turan Shah. The 
pretender then made friendship with the Ziibuli Hazaras, and when Q., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar’s territory 
giving out that ho was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But 
Hashim Beg, Q.’s Son, who officiated during the absence of his father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Hazaras. But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a prisoner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him oh and oven allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, rearranged his old 
men, and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity 
to fall on Q. At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he entered at noon Q.’s sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered Ms 
benefactor (1002). Hashim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the melee, the murderer was killed. 

For Qnsim’s brother, vide No. 241, and for his son, No. 226. 

60. BagI Khan (older), brother of Adham Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anaga, mentioned on p. 340. “ From 
Bada,ouI (II, 340) we learn that Bfup' Khan died in the 30th year as 
Governor of Ga(,lha- Katanga,” This is all the Mafadr says of Mm. 

His full name is Muhammad Baqi Kh an Koka. From Bada.onI II, 
81, we see that Baqi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan 
aud Bahadur Khan (972-3), and fought under Mn5izz u ’l-Mnlk (No. 01) 

1 In 1U1« anoihor fnlsn son of MiraS, Hhahrukh (p. 320) ciliated disturbances and asked 
Jahangir for assistance (walnut the Trauma, 

The fate of MIr/ii Ohilhrukh’s second boh, Mfraa llusayn, is iuvalvod in obscurity, 
“ Ho uin awry horn BuOmnpnr, wont to son and to Persia, from whereto went to Badakh- 
nhiin. People say that lie is still ftlivo (lOKi) ; but no one knows whether fin's now pie- 
tendor is Sluihttijdi's son or not, Shuhralih loft Badajsiwlmn about twenty-five years ago, 
and smoo then the Bad&Mislus have sot up several false Mfrais, hi order lo shake oil; the 
yoke of f he UkIiii Its. This pretender collected a largo member of tfyinfti)a (p. 371, note 2 ) 
and .Badakhshi Mountaineers, who go by the name of Okatjjas [*=- whence Qhmji>lun\, 
mid took from the tbsbaka a part of the counliy. But the enemies pressed upon him, 
caught him, and out oil his head, which was carried on a spear all over Budakhshfin. 
Several false MSfzaa have since been killed ; hut I really think their race will continue 
m long as a, trace of BadaJjhshTs remain on earth.” Tnzulc iJaMnyirl, p, 57, 



iis the battle of Khayrabad, in which Biulagh. Khan. (No. fill) was captured. 
The battle was. lost, chiefly because Biiql Khan, Malidi Qasiin Khan 
(No. 3G), and Husayn Khan Tukriya (No. 01?) had personal grievances 
— tlicir Uzhak hatred — against Mu'fisM’ 1 T-Mulk and Itaja Todar Mai. 

61. Mir MiNizz 11 l’-Mulk-i Musawl of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Musawl Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to ^ All Musa. Rnxii, the 8th Imam of the BliNaha. A branch 
of those Sayyids by a dilTercnt motbor is called Rauiuu. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpfir to punish Khan Znmfui 
(No. 13), who had dispatched liis brother Bahadur and, Iskandar Klian 
[Jzbak (No. 48) to the district of Sarttutr. 1 Against them Akbar scat a 
strong detachment {wide No, 60) under Mu5iy.z" ’l-Mu!k. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had, recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. M. M,, 
however, desired war, and though ho granted Bahadur an interview, lie 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. Bui. be 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Laslilcar Khan (No. !)()) and Raja 
Todar Mai to him, to toll him. that he might make peace with Bahadur, 
if he was sabilxed with liis good intentions. But hero also the rancour of 
the Klnmmnls towards the Ujsbaks decided matters, and Todar Mai 
only confirmed M. M. in ilia resolution. 2 Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardoned Klian Zanifm, because, lie sent 
his mother and his undo Ibrahim Khan (No. 04) to Oourt ns guarantees 
of his loyalty, M, M. attacked Bahadur near Khayrabad. Muhammad 
Yar, sou of Iskandar KhfuTs brother, who commanded the van of the 
rebels, fell in Lbe first atlack, and Iskandar who .stood behind him, was 
carried along and iled from the field. Tbo Imperialists, thinking that; the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M.’s left wing and put ib bo 
flight. Not only was Budagh Khan (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, ho attacked the 

1 Moat MRS. have J}^. The JSdil. Bit). Indies, of Radii, onf, p. 7S, tan Hind Sr ; 

but again ^ ,■*, on p. S3. Thoro is no donbt- that the district, got it h name from t.lio Ham 
River (S,«ujT, jt^uT), 

* B&da.oni says Toe-Jar Mai’s arrival wan” naphta on MuSh« u ’l-Mi.ilkN tiro ”, Through- 
out Mb work, Radii, onl tihowa himself an admirer oi Ifhfm Zanian andhis trot her Bahadur, 
With Mu?izz“ ’l-Muik a FthNith of the RhiNihs, ho 1ms no patience, " Mu^testa’l-Mulk's 
ideas,” ho says, ware “ 1 and nobody else ” ; ho behaved ns proudly as Jdi'Cufm and 
Shnddad; for pride is the inheritance of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people say; 
" Ahl-i Maslihad ba-juz hniim-i shitmd, LaSnaP Huh 1 bar tamrlm.-i shumti," 11 O people of 
MaBlikad, with tho exception of your Imam fMflsti R,a?il|, may Rod's eursarost upon till 
of you, And also, “ The surface of the earth rojoicoa in its Inhabitants j how fortunate 
would it bo, if a certain Mashhad vanished from the surface of the earth.” 
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centre, where lie grandees eitlier fled or would not fight from malice 
(vide No. 60). Todar Mai’s firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost 

Alter the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got. the Pargana of Ara (Arrah) as 
jagir. In the 21th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma'mum-i Kabuli, 
tuyuldar of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger 
brother Mtr '-All Akbar (No. 02) ; but both soon lefl the rebels, and M. M. 
went to Jaunpur recruiting, evidently meditating revolt independently 
of the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad Khan Turkman, 
jdgmldr of Manikpur, to hasten to .hump fir and convey M. M. with all his 
suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M., 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat 
“ foundered ”, and M. M. lost his life. 

62. Mir ‘■’AH Akbar (younger), brother of the preceding. 

He. generally served with his brother, and held the same rank. In the 
22nd year he presented Alcbar, according to the Tabaqdt with a Mawliid- 
mma , or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of Qfm Ghiyas 11 ’d-Din-i Jam!, a man of learning, who had served under 
Humayun, and contained an account of the vision which Humayun 
had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new horn babe, and was told to call his name Jalal 11 ’d-Dln Muhammad 
Akbar, This Mawludnfuna Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
^ All Akbar with a pargana 1 as mCTm. 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M. CL A. was ordered to 
accompany him. lie established him, self at Zamaniya, which “ lies 6 lens 
from Ghazlpiir (vide p. 330), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpur. 
After the death of his brother, Akbar ordered M. '’Aziz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M. ‘’A. A. lettered to Court. Notwith- 
standing his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

03. Sharif Khan, brother of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

He was bom at Ghazmit. After Bayram’s fall, he held a luyul in the 
Punjab, and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muhammad Khan. 
(No. 1G). 

On the transfer of the Atga Khayl from the Panjab, Sli, was appointed 
to the Sarkav of Qannawj. In the 2Isfc year, when Akbar was at Mohinl, 
lie sent Sh,, together with QazI Khan-i Badakhshl (No. 144), Mujahid 
Khan. Subha, n Qull Turk, against the Kama. Ho afterwards distinguished 

1 Called In the Mcf’S.dr (though it eaunot bo Nuddca in Bengal) ; in my copy o! 

the Snnfmh ; but Nadlhalj In Sambhal appears to bo meant,. 



himself in the conquest of lvobh.ilmlr. In the 25th year, lie was made 
atdllq io Prince Murad, and was in the, same year sent to Malwah as 
Governor, RhujfiAat Ivlian (No. 51) having been killed. His son Btiz 
Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Unjriit. hi the 
28th year, ho served against, MiizalTar, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Bahi’bclt, which was held for MuzalTar by Chirkis-i Ilium and 
Nasira, brother of MuzalT.ir’s wife. The lonner having been killed, 
Nasiui, escaped iri the 7th month oi the siege, through the trench hold by 
Rharif, and the Fort was taken. In the do I h year, lie, was sent with 
Sltihab 1 ' ’rt-l)Ia (No. 20) to the Dakhiti, to assist, Mirzil ^ Akjz: (No. 21). 

In the liBtli year he went from Mahvah io Court, and was made in 
the 39th year Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which ho had long 
desired. There lie remained till the ‘17th year, when Hhfih Beg (No. 57) 
was sent, there. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.’’ Martini r. 

His son, Btiz Bahadur (No. 188), held a jdijir in Uujrfit, and was trana- 
ferrod to Malwah as related above, lie served in the siege of A, sir, and 
in the Ahmad nagar war. Ln (die -1 tltli year, lie was caught by 1 he Taliugalis, 
but was released, when Abu T-Fttzl nnulc peace, and the pi isoners wcie 
exchanged. 

IX.— Com?) lander u of Turn Tkmmnd and Five Hundred. 

(id. Ibrahim Kli an-i Shaybani (uncle of Ivlian Zamiui, No. 13). 

Ho served under Ilumayun. After the oouqnoKt of Hindustan, 
Humayun sent him with Shall Abu T-Mahlll to Labor, to oppose Bikandar 
Stir, should he leave, tlio Sawfdiks. After the fall of Miinkot, ho received 
the Pargana of Harharpur, 1 near Taunpur, as jurfir, and remained with 
Khan Zaman. During f Khan, Zaman’s first rebellion, IbrfdiTin Khan and 
Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at. Murilim ^Khan’s request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his nock, which were only taken oil when the 
Kmporox’s pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal, Ibrahim, at MuiNim’s request, was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khan Kh artum, 


1 it is difficult, to reconcile this statement with Bada.oui 1 f, 23, whore Sarharpur, 
's r hioh‘ , lit!s 18 Iron from Jannptij ”, is mentioned as the jwjir of Ahd" 'l’-Kahman, Sikandur 
Stir’s son, who got it after the surrender of Miinkot. 



In the Tabaqat, I hr. is called a Commander ol Four Thousand. 

His son, Ismael -Khan, held from Khan Zamtin the town of Baudelah 
in Audit. In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultan Husayn 
Kh an Jala,ir. Ismiidll opposed him with troops which he had got from 
Khun Zaman ; hut lie was defeated and killed. 

65. Khwaja Jalal 11 ’d-DIn Mahmful Bujfiq, of Kh urasan, 

The MSB. of the AHn have Muhammad, instead of Mahmud, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which 
reads like and This should he no doubt bujuq, the 

scri'pho d '‘Jo diva of the Turkish buj fty, “ having the nose cut,” as 
given in the copy of Hie Ma^amr. 

Jalal 11 ’d-Din was in the service of M. Askari. lie had sent him from 
Qandahar to Garnish, to oolleet taxes, when Ilumayun passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalal 
presented him with whatever ho had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Ilumayun conferred on him the title of Mir Siimdn, which 
in the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Iluraiiyhn’s return 
from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Gha/mTn, the tiu/uL of the Prince. His 
dovotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Emperor’s 
protection that lie treated the grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks. Tu fact, he had not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appointed him to G haznm, His enemies used the 
opportunity and stirred up Mim'd m jKhan, who owed Jalal an oldgrudge. 
Jalal soon found his post in Ghaxnln so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. Ho had scarcely left Ghaznm, when 
MunHm called him to account. Though he had promised to spate his 
life, MunHin imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. 
Jalal’s sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated 
a flight to India. Before he reached the frontier, MunJim’s men caught 
him and his sou, Jalal 11 ’d-Dln Mttsiud, 1 Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered by MmJ’im. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mundim’H character, and 
takes us the more by surprise, as on all other occasions ho showed himself 
generous and forbearing towards his enemies, 


1 He must) not, hft confounded with the Jnltil 11 ’d-0tn Maalud mentioned in Twuh, 

i>, (57, who “ ate opium like oheefle out of the luwidB ol his mother ”. 
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(16. Fayclar Muhammad Khan, Aklvfa Begi. 

He was an old servant of Jlumayun, and accompanied him to Persia. 
He gave the Emperor his horse, when, in. the defeat near Galich, Humayuu’s 
horse had been shot. On i he march against Kiiniriin, who had left Kabul 
for Afghanistan, the iinperialisls eaiue to the River Surkhal), Haydar, 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reaehed the 
river Siyah-ftb, which flows near the Hur Khali, before the army conld 
come up. Kfiraran suddenly attacked them by night; but Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar 
and to India, and was appointed to JBayiinah [Bad. I, 4(53), which was 
hold by Ghazi Khan Bur, father of Ibrahim Khan. After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Ghazi to capitulate ; but soon after, 
he killed Ghazi. Humayuu was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let, Haydar do so again. 

After Akbax’s accession, It. was with TardT Beg (No. 12) in DihlT, and 
fouglit under Klnin Zaman (No. 13) against Iletnu. After the victory, 
he went, for some reason to Kabul. At Muiffim’s request he assisted 
Ghana Khan [vide p. 333) in Kabul. But they conld not agree, and H. 
was called to India. Ho accompanied Mnn5im in the 8th year, on his 
expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under him in India. 

In the 17th year, II. served with Ifhan-i Kahin (No. .1 6) in Gujrat. In 
the 19th year, he was, together with his brother Mlrzii Quit, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under Mmdim. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
(vide p. 407). 

A son of 14. is mentioned below (No. 320). 

Mvrzd QuU, or Mina Quid Klu m. Haydar's brother, dist inguishod 
himself, under ITmnayftn during the expedition to Badakhshan. When 
Karajan, under the mask of friendship, suddenly attacked Ilumayiin, 
M, Q. was wounded and thrown oil his horse. Ilia son, Dost Muhammad, 
saved him in time. 

According to the Tabaqdt, M, Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
(umard-i Mbar), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the AJcbarndma. It is, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out by Abu 1-Fazl in this list. 

67, Ptimacl Khan, of Gujrat;, 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

Hthnad Khan was originally n Hindu servant of Sultan Mahmtld, 
Icing of Gujrat. He was “ trusted ” (iMim&d) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of tho women. 



Ii is said Hint, from graiil ude, lie list'd to oat camphor, and thus rendered 
himself impotent. lie rose in (he king's favour, and was at last made an 
Amir. In 901, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Ihirhan, who besides killed twelve nobles. 
Ftimful next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burkiin. 
Hull an Mahmud having died without issue, Ft. raised Raziy 11 T-Mulk, 
under the title of Ahmad Shall , to the throne. Ram was a son of Sultan 
Al.unad, llio founder of A hnuidabiu 1 ; but as he was veiy young, the 
aflniiH ol the slain were enlirely in Ft. ’a luind.s. Five years later, the 
young king left Ahmadnbad, atid fieri to Sayyid Mubarak of Bukhara 1 
u principal courtier ; 1 ut I t. billowed him up, defeated him, and drove 
him away. HulUin Ahmad then thought it bidder to return to lit., who 
norv again reigned as before. On several occasions did the king try to 
get rid of his powerful minister ; and Ft. at last felt so insecure that he 
resolved to kill tin 1 king, which he soon afterwards did. Ft. now raised 
a child of iho name of Natliu 2 to (he throne, “ who did not belong 
to the line of kings " ; but on introducing him to the grandees, Ft. swore 
upon the QurMn that Nailm was a son ol Sultan Mahmud; his mother 
when pregnant had been handed over to him by Hull an Mahmud, to make 
her miscarry *, but Iho child had been live, months old, and he had not 
carried out the order. The Amirs had to believe tiro story, and Nathii 
was raised to the throne under the title of Sultan Musjaffar. 

This is the origin of Sultan Muza (Tar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s 
generals so much trouble, (vide pp. 34-1 , 354. 355). 

Ft. was thus again at the head of the government ; hut the Amirs 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that each was almost 
independent. The consequence was that incessant feuds broke out 
among them. Ft. himself was involved in a war with Chingiz Khan, son 
of Ftimiid 11 T-Mrdk, a Turkish slave, Chingiz maintained that Sultan 
Mujsaffftr, if genuine, should be. the head of the slate ; and as ho was 
strengthened by the rebellious MIraia, to whom ho had afforded pro- 
tection against Akbar, Ft, saw no chance, of opposing him, left the Sultan, 
and went to Dfmgarpur. Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhar Khan 
took Sultan Mu guitar to him, went to Chingiz in Alimadabad and killed 
him (Chingiz) soon after. The MltZas, seeing how distracted the country 
was, took possession of Bahrach and Sit cat. The general confusion only 
increased, when Sultan Mu^affar fled one day to Slier Khtm Ffiladi and 

1 .Regarding dun dMugmebed GujfMi table, vide Hie biography of his grandson, 
S. liamiil (No. 78), 

- » iSomo MSB. lead 



his parly, and I'd. retaliated by informing Klier Khan that Nalhu was 
no prince at all. But Slier Khfm’s party attributed this to Pd.’s malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadnhad. I'd. then tied to t,he Mlrztis and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched stale of Cluj rat. 

When Akbar, in the I7ih year, marched to Patau, Hirer Khan’s party 
had broken up. The Ml mu still held Jkihrbch ; and Sultan MtiJiaffar, 
who had left Slier Khun, fell into the hands of Akbar's o dicers {vide 
No. dGl). 1 ‘Tim ad and oilier GujnitT nobles had in 1 In* meantime pro- 
olaimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Kmperor. Barocla, Oluim- 
pfinTr, and Surat were given to I'd. as hii/iii ; llie other Amirs were oon- 
lirmed, anti all charged themselves wilh the duty of driving away the 
Minins. Bril' they delayed and did nothing ; some of them, as I'dimful” 
T-Mulk, even lied, and others who were attached to Akbar, took I'd. 
and several grandees to tlic Ifmperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. I'd. foil into disgrace, and was handed over to Shall bibs Khun 
(No. 80) us jirisoner. 

In the 20th year, I'd. was released, and charged with the, super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the, 22nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Abu Turab (vide p. 207) 
went to Malckali, On his return ho received Patau as jfujlr. 

In the 28th year, on the removal ol Shihtib 11 ’d-I)ln Ahmad (No. 2(1), 
he was put in charge, of Gujrat, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar had been warned ; for people 
remembered I'd.’s former inability to allay the factious in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Sliihal) handed over duties than his servants rebelled. I'd. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihiib was responsible for his men; but as 
Sultan Mugaffar had been successful in Ivatldwar, I'd. loft. Ahmadahiil), 
and went to Sluhab, who cm his way to Court had reached Karl, 20 kos 
from Ahmadabad. MuxalTar used the opportunity and book Ahmadabad, 
Sluhab ’s men joining his standard. 

Shiliab and I'd. then shut themselves up in Patau, and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujratls who had left Mugalfar, to try their luck with the 
Imperialists. I'd. paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his son Slier Khan, against Slier Khan Fiihldl, who was repulsed. Tn 
the meantime, M. 'JAbd 11 ’r-Balum. (No. 29) arrived. Leaving [it. at 
Patau, he marched with Sluhab against Muzaftar. 

T'dimad died at Patau in 995. The Tabaqat puts him among the 
Commanders of Pour Thousand. 



In Abu l-Fa/d k opinion, Gu jrutie are made up of cowardice, deceit, 
several good qualities, ami meanness ; and IMimad was the very type 
of a Gujratl. 

08. Payanda Khan, Mughul, son of I Fiji Muhammad Khan Kola’s 
brother. 

Jb'ijT Muhammad and Hindi Muhammad, his brother, had been killed 
by Ilmnayfm lor 1 reason on his ref urn from Persia. Hfiji Muhammad was 
a man of grout daring, and his value, wlum ho was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the Kmperor. 

Payanda, in the 5fh year of Alchar’s reign came with Miudum from 
KS bill, and was ordered 1o accompany Adham Khan (.No. 19) to Malwa, 
In tiro 10th year, he accompanied MunMm to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served under Bliagwfui Das against Rfma Part a, b. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. ‘Abd 11 ’r- Rahim’s (No. 20) hardwal. 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghoragluit as jagir, whither ho went. 

This is all the fthfftw- nays regarding Payanda, 

His full name wan Muhammad Payanda. He had a son Wall Beg who 
is mentioned below (No. 309). 

Prom the TikiiIc, p. 14-1, we see. that Payanda died in L024. a.ii., 
Jahangir, in 1017, had pensioned him oh, as ho was too old. Tuz. , p, (58. 

(10. Jagaunath, son of Raja Biliarl Mai (No. 23), 

lie was a hostage in the hands of fthuraf 11 M-Dlu ilusayn (No. 17 ; 
vide ]>. 330). Aflor some i.ime lie regained his freedom and was well 
received by Aldmr. He generally served with Man Singh, In the 21st 
year, when Rfma Partab of. Maiwar opposed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h 
during an engagement/ when ether officers had given way, hold his ground, 
and killed with his own bauds the renowned champion Ram Das, son of 
Jay Mai. In the 23rd year, ho received a jagir in the Punjab, and was, 
in the 2fii.li year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Ml rail Muhammad JJaklm From invading tlio Panjab. In the 29th year, 
he, again served against the Ran a. Later he accompanied Mirza Yusuf 
Khan (No. 30) to Kashmir. In the 34th year, he served under Prince 
Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince laid boon appointed Governor. In the 43rd year, after 
several years’ service in the Dakhiu, he loft Murad without orders, and 
was for some time excluded from Court, On Akbar’s return from the 
Dakhin, .1. met the emperor at Bantapbhur, his jagir, grid was thoD 
again sent to the Dakhin. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, ho served under Prince Parwiz against 
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the Rana, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Khusraw had been ca])turcd, called Parwlz to Court 
( Tuzuk , p. 3d). Tn the same year, ,T. suppressed disturbances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 1th year, he was made a Commander of hive Thousand, with 
3,000 horse. 

Ram Oh and? his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manriip, a son of Ram Ohand. Tie accompanied Prince 
Shall jahan on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Throe 
Thousand, with 2,000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shiihjaluin, 
He had a son Goptil Singh. 

70. Makhsus Khan (younger), brother of Sahd Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served 
under Shahbaz Khan (No, 80) against Gap mil, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kfibul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Halum. 

Subsequently, Makhsus served under Prince Salim. In the 19th 
year, he was a Commander of Throe Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign. The author of the 
Ma^ildr has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son MaqsCul who did not get on well with his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not. give him a mansah. 

71. The author of the AHn, Ahu '1-Fas? 1, son of Shaykh Mubarak of 
Nagor. 

Abu T-FazPs biography will bo found elsewhere, 

X. Commanders of Two Thousand. 

72. Isma'ul Khan Dulday. 

Dulday, or Dulday, is the name of a subdivision of tile Barlas elan 
( vide p. 361, note). 

The Ma^asir calls him LsimPTl Qull Beg Dulday. A similar difference 
was observed in. the name of Husayn Qull Khan, (No, 21), and we may 
conclude that Beg, at least in India, was considered a lower title than 
Khan, just as Beglur Begi was considered inferior bo Khan Khdndn. 

Ismasll Qull was a grandee of Babar and Humayun, distinguished 
in the held and in council. When Humayuu besieged Qandahar, and the 
grandees one after the other left M. lAslcatl, Ism. also joined the Emperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. 

1 Tha Tvznk, p. 74, calls him Karjn Ohand. Vide also PiltliqlwTimXma , I, b . 3IS. 



When Kabul was besieged. Ism. and Kliizr Khwaja ( vide p. 394, note) 
attacked Slier ^ All, an officer of Mlrza KAmmn, who at the prince’s order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan {tjafila-tj iwilayat) 
on its way fo Oharlluut ; 1 but as tlx; roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Slier r; AU could not reach Kabul, and marched towards 
Ghazilin, when ho was overtaken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to llumayfm. A short time after, Ism, 
and several other grandees left the emperor, because they resented the 
elevation of Qaracha Khan, and followed Mlraii Kamran to Badakhshan. 
Humayfm followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at MunSim’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, 
after the capture of Dihli together with Shall Abu ’hMa'mll to Labor. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.” Ma^dsir. 

73. Mir Balms (?), the Iglmr (Uighnr ?), 

The Ighurs are a well known (Ihaghta,! tribe. Tire correct name of 
this grandee is a matter of doubt, as every MR. has a different lectio ; 
vide my Text edition, p. 224, note 0. The Mcftdm has left out the name 
of this grandee ; nor do 1 find it in the List of the Tabaqat. 

74. Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad Asgliar. of Sabzwar (?). 

lie was a IJusaynT Rayyid of Mashhad {Mctfiaw, Mw*'at u ’l-^Alam). 

The author of the fabaqat says, he belonged to the *■ Arabshuhl Rayyids ; 
“ but people rarely make such fine distinctions.” Abu ’1-Fad says, he 
was of Rub?, war ; but in the opinion of the Mifiam, this is an error of the 
copyists. 

Ashraf Kluin was a clever writer, exact, in his style, and a renowned 
calligrapher, perhaps the first of his age in writing the TaHiq and Nasltfttq 
character (pp. 107-8). lie also understood jafur, or witchcraft. 2 

Ashraf was in Tlmtifiyun’a service, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir Muushf, After flic conquest of Hindustan, he was 
made Mir ^Arz and Mir Mai. At Akbar’s accession, he was in Dihli, and 
took part in the battle with Hemu (p. 394, No. 48). Ho was imprisoned 
by Bayrilm, but escaped and wont to Maklcah. He returned in 968, 
when Akbar was at Maolduwara on his way to the Siwaliks where Bayram 


1 Ho tho Mahiiir. Our m«iw have Ohankw (Jut, 3i5 n , long, 60), which lies north of 
Kabul, and ban always been tho centre Of a largo caravan trade. IstSlif (UM, or 
i-i-lls-,1) lies half-way between Kabul and CluwiltftT. [‘Dowsou, v„ 226, has 
Ohiirikaran. — 13.] 

[ a Jafr divination, ole,. — P„] 



was, lie was well received and got a man, yah. In the Gilt year, when the 
emperor returned from Mahva, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf 
Khan. 

In the 1 9th year, he went with MuiHim. to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of TakaroT, and died in the twentieth year (9811) 1 at (lauv (vide 
p. 407). 

Ashraf was a poet, of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abu ’1-Mnzaffar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. 
In the 38th year, he, was (lover nor of Awadh. 

Ashraf’s grandsons, IJusaynT and Burhfmi lield inferior commands 
under Rhiihjahnn. 

75. Sayyid Mahinud of Barha (Kundllwdl). 

“ Sayyicl Mahmud was the first, of the Barha Snyyids that held office 
under the Tlmurides.” He was with Rikandar Mur (Iiadd,o>ii If, 18) in 
Mfinkot, but seeing that the, cause of the, Afghans was hopeless, he left 
Silcandar and went over to Akbar. lie was a friend of Bayriim, and 
served in the first year under ^ A_IX Quit Khan Zairian (No. 13) against 
Hemu. In the second year, lie took part in the expedition against 
Hajl Khan in Ajmir (vide Nos, 40, 45). In (he 3rd year, he, conquered 
with Shah Qull Mnlirnm (N'o. 45) Fort Jaitiiran, 1 2 and served in the 
same year under Aclham Kolca against the Bhadauriynhs of Ifatkanth 
(vide p. 341, 1. 8). 

After ’Bay ram's fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jaglr near Dibit. In the 
7th year, he brought Munfum Khan to Court (vide p. 333). In the 17th 
year, lie served under the Khiln-i Ivalan (No. Hi) and the emperor in 
Gujrat, was present in the battle of Marital, and followed up Ml rm 
Ibrahim Ilusayn . On every occasion lie, fought with much bravery, 
Towards the end of the 18th year, ho was sent with other Sayyids of 
Barha, and Sayyid Muhammad of Atnroha (No. 340) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invaded the territory between Sironj and Gwaliyar, 
S, Mahmud drove him away, and died soon after, in the very end of 981, 

Sayyid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar’, s court admired Iris valour and chuckled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but ho stood in high favour 
with the emperor. Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 
gave in tho State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 

1 Tire MiAcit, says in tho (ent.li year (073), an a tat eel on p, 10), note 0. Tills is dearly 
a mistake of tho author of the Mir^ut. 

8 The best MSS. have nij'vs'r- The name is doubtful, Akbar passed it on una of his 
marches from Ajmir over Pfill to Jalor, 
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“ I ” occurred oft oner than was deemed proper by the assembled Amirs. 
“ You have gained the victory/' interrupted Asaf Khan, in order to 
give him a gentle hint, “ because Him Majesty’s good fortune ( iqbal-i 
pudishahi) accompanied you.” Mistaking the word “ Iqbal” for the 
name of a courtier, “ Why do you tell an untruth ? ” replied Mahmud, 
“ I qbftl-i Padishah! did not accompany me : I was there, and my brothers, ; 
we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantial favours. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the, Amirs regarding his claim 
to be a Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir (Tmuk, p. 366) also says that 
people doubt the claim of the "Barba family to be Sayyids. Once Mahmud 
was asked how many generations backwards the Sayyids of Barba traced 
their desoont. Accidentally, a fire was burning on the ground near the 
spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he exclaimed, “ If I am a 
Sayyid, tlio lire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I shall get burnt.” 
He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. “ His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of being singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmud’s brother and sons, vide Nos, 91, 105, and 143. 

Note on Ihe tiayt/ids of Barha (Sadat-i Barha). 

In MSS. we find the spelling barha, and barah. The lexico- 
graphist Bahar-i ‘lAjam (Tek Chanel) in his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Juu'dhir" T -llurCif, says that the names of Endian towns ending in i form 
adjectives in ^y as ai'J, Talla or a^j T hatha, forms on adjective 
tatam : but of a*,Ij no adjective is formed, and you say sadat-i barha 
instead of sdddt-i bdrJimn. 

The name Barha has been differently explained. Whether the deriva- 
tion from the Hindi numeral barah, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt 
that the etymology was believed to bo correct in the times of Akbar and 
Jahangir ; for both the Tabaqat and the Tuzuk derive the name from 12 
villages in the Du, lib (MuznlTarnagar District), which the Sayyids held. 

like the Kayyids of Bilgram, the Barha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid Abu T-Farah of Wasit 1 ; but their nasabndma, or genealogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
the Tuzuk, says that the personal courage of the Sayyids of Barha— but 

' “ Vrom him arn deflueiuled the most renowned tluBBlroiin families in Noithern 
India, the Htirhu nod Bfligriim Sayyids, and in ithyrflbiW, Tuilohporo Hiwwfi, and. many 
other places, branches of the same stem are found,** G. A, Elijah The Chranirlet of Onao, 
Allahabad, 1802, p, 03. 
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nothing else- -was the bust proof that they were Bayyida. But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them oven placed the 
title of Bay y id before the titles which they received from the Mughul 
emperors, as Sayyid Khan Julian (Sayyid Abu ’l-MujsaJXar) and several 
others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the 
van (hariiwal) ; they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbur gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of tlieir name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindustanis 
(vide, p. 330). Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Bayyids of Amrohah, of Miinikpur, the Khannadas 
of Mewat, and oven families of royal blood as the Bafawls. 

The Sayyids of Biirha are divided into four branches, whose names are 
.1, Tihanpiln ; 2. Chatbanun or (Jhatraurl 1 ; 15. Kmdlhml ; 4. Jmpwn, 
The chief town of the first branch was Jansath ; of the second, 
Samballiara ; of the third, Majhara ; of the fourth Bidaull on the 
Jumna. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the KundlhuiU ( to which 
Bayyid Mahmud (No. 75) belonged; and the Tihanpun j), of 

which Sayyid Khan .Jahan was a member. 

'the Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barba before the times of Alcbar; but they must have hold posts of 
some importance under the Sftrs, because the, arrival of Bayyid Mahmud 
in Akbar’s camp (p. 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He ami other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high manmbs. The family boasts also traditionally of services rendered 
to HiimayCin; but this is at variance with Abtl ’1- Fail’s statement that 
Bayyid Mahmud was the first that served under a Timurido. 

The political importance of the Sayyids docliucd from the reign of 
Muhammad, Shah (1131 to 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyid 
‘JAbd 1 11 ’llah Khan and Sayyid Huaayn ^Ali Khun, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. What a difference between 
the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud and Akbnr, and tlie above two 


1 Vide Sir H, Elliot's Glossary (Jloamos' Edition) X, p. IX and j>. SOX. On p. 12 of 
the Glossary road Sayyid Mahmud twice for Sayyid Muhammad ; Sayyid Ult Apakor 
fac Setyyid 9rl.it Axaf JDilir KJidii for Debi KMn. instead' of Gli-alhan&n (or Gh&trauri), 

which Mr, B. J. Leeds, C.S., gives In his vafiiablo Be port on the Glides and Xtaeos of the 
Mnzattarnagar District {Glossary, p. 207 ff.), Sir JI, Elliot lias Ghmlrandt. 
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brothers, who made four Timumles emperors, dethroned and killed two 
and blinded and imprisoned three.' 

The Sayyids of Bfirha are even nowadays numerous and “ form the 


characteristic element, in the population of the Muzaffarnagar district ” 
(Leeds’ Report). 

Abu T-Fazl mentions nine, Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz. 

1. Sayyid Mahmud (No. 7 5). 6. Sayyid Jamal 11 ’d-Dln (No. 

2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother (No. 91). 217), son of 2. 

1: 01 7 - *** <*»■ 32i >- 


8. Sayyid Eayazid (No. 295). 

5. Sayyid Riiju (No, 105). 9. Sayyid Lad (No. 4.09). 

The Akbarnatua mentions several other Sayyids without indicat ing 
to what family they belong. Thus S. Jamal 11 hi- Din, a grandson of S. 
Mahmud (vide under 91) ; S. Salim ; S. hath Khan (Bad. IT, 180) ; etc. 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuzuk , Padzshdhndma, 
and Mcfam. 


(u) Hiiyyul Mahmud o£ Barba, Ivumlhwal. Sayyid Ahmad, 

I liis brother. 


1. S. Qfrtim. 2. 8. If ii whim. !f, 
(No. 100.) (No. 143.1 


1. S, Adam, Tin. 8. Bayir/.M. 

SO, J 02 (twice). (No. 205 ?) 

2. S. Sulaymtin, ! 

Pad. !, b. 320. | 

R. Ruttaii Halahivt, 
Khiin, alias Ikhti- 
hay Khun. 


| (No. 91). 

S. t All Asgbw, i, Sayyid Jaltfingir I 

Huyl Khan. (Bad. 1, 439.) ' 
d, 1025. ) | | 

I | >3. Jamal" ’d-IHn 

S,Nur"’l 8. JuMav Rhuju7at Klian, (No. 217.) 
Myaii. d. 3052. 

Pad. il, 735. j 

1. 8. Mu/, altar, Ilimmat Klmn, PM. 11,735 

2. A Qutb, Pad. J.I, 74Ci. 

3. S, Najabat. Pad. II, 749. 


(!>) Sayyid Dtllr Khun (9Abd" ’1-Wahlnib), d. 1042. 

1. S. I.laaan, Pud. 1, b. 323, 2. S, Hidil" ’Ikli, Pad. 1, b. 32s! 


(c) Sayyid Husain' Khan, d. 1047.- 
8. Xftbardiiat, 


Sayyid eAliwa, his brother. 
Perished with Prince 
Shujat in liakhang 
(Amman). 


1 They made Ti’an'uJcJj. Siyar, ,Rafi<;"’d-DarajiH, Raff 1 ; 1 ' d-Ba\daaiid Muhammad Shah 

emperors ; they dethroned and killed Jahtadar Shah and Natrnkh Siyar, whom they had 
moreover blinded ; and they blinded and imprisoned Princes A<Jara a ’d-JOfn, SAH Tabar, 
and HumSyun Bujtht, 


27 



(il) Sitvyid Klin.il Julian-i Kbiibjubrnu, Tibmipun - • — -A brother. 

(rtiirf. H. SAlx!" ’ 1 -Mu/aflnr Kli 5 .nl. d. 10 , 75 . j 


1 . S. iMawjur. 2. KhrrZamnu, 3. 8. Mmmwwnr, Lasiikai' Khun. 1. H. 9A1I. I'atl.ll, 
title, >S. Mu/alhir | 718, 

Khi'm. K. W.ijih" M- UTn Khan. 2. S. I’mly., 

JSJjTm, (/. 1077. 

The PaMtl/tnama (L, I)., 313, 31!); II, p. 733, 731, 735, 711, 752) 
mentions also K. Maklian, d. 91 h your of fihfdijuhan ; H. Sllchan ; 
S. SAlxl" ’Hall ; S. Mul.iammad, son of H. Af/.ul ; X. Kln'ulini ; S. Salur ; 
S. Xhihhb. 

{e) K.iyyM Q.Vuui, Khnluiuiat KJi'm [('lulniuul - — a lirollior 

(wim alive in the 2 llh yiw of i 

AwTiiii^ylb). ’ 1. 8, Nmjmt Yiir Klnln 

(under Muluimmud Sliuh). 

(/) Snyyid Ifuiayu Khun, d. 1120. 

1. jj. Abu iSagld Khan. 2. ( iliaynil KJiiln. 11. I.lamui Klnln 

Id) fiuy.viil SAbd" ’Hall Kilim | 'I’ilmnpui I], 
alms Hnyyid Miyiin (under Shut Alnni I.) 

I „ , I 

1. 8, Hfisrm *7 AIT Khun ; title Qutl>« 2. Aunr" ’1-MinnaliU 8. i.luHiiyn <7 All Khi'm. 

’1-Mulk 8, <?Abcl» ’llali Klnln. (killed by Mul.mtiiuin.il tSba.li), 

.1. Sayi" M-Diii KuHavn SAIT Ivlifui. >1. 8. Nujm" ’d-l)in *7 Alt Kluln 

For the following notes, 1 urn indebted to It. ,1. Loo, dm lfisq,, G.S., 
Mirzapore, who kindly sent me two Urdu MSS. containing a short family 
history of the Scidcit-i Bdrha, composed in 1864 and I860 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted together with his 
Report “ a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids,” 
the following extracts from the Urdu MSX. will suffice. 

The datn of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abu ’1-Farah 
from Wasit is doubtful. The two MSS. mention tiro time of Iltitmish 
(Altamsb), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from llulagii’s 
invasion of Baghdad and the, overthrow of the empire of the Khalifas ; 
while the sons of Abu T-Farah arc said to have been in the service of 
Shihab u ’d-Dln Ghorr --two palpable anachronisms, 

Abu ’1-Farah is said to have arrived in India with Ms twelve sons, of 
whom four remained in India on his return to his country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their 
names are 

I, Sajryid DSAud, who settled in tire matuzefi of Tihanpur. 

Sayyid Abu T-Fazl, who settled in the qasba of Chhatbanura 
l ) , 
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3. Bayyid Abu "l-KazaMl, who .settled in the mawzafi of Kundti, 

4. Sayyid Najm« ’d-Din Hnsayn, who settled in the mawza of Jhujar. 

These four places arc said to lie near Patiyala in tho Punjab, and lav® 

given rise to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhatbamm, 
the name of the second brunch, the MSS. have also Chhatmudi , 
or ^ ]j y > nnd J ay n n I (^-^1^) instead of Jliujan although 

no explanation is given of those alterations. 

From Patiyala the four brothers went to the Du,ab between the Ganges 
and Janma, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of hatha is stated to ho uncertain. Some derive it 
from bahir, outside, because the Sayyids encamped outside the, imperial 
camp ; some from I ninth imam, the twelve Imams of the ShPahs, as the 
Sayyids wore Bluriihs ; some derive it from twelve {bar ah) villages which 
the family hold, just as the district of Bnlundshahr, VahslI Anfipshahr, 
is said to confa in a harha of Pa limns, i.e. J 2 villages belonging to a Pathan 
family ; and others, lastly, make it to ho a corruption of the Arabic 
dbrdr, 1 pious. 

The descendants of B. Da*Tul settled at Dlulsri ; and form the Tihan- 
furi branch, those of B. Abu d-FazI at Sambalhara, and form the, (Jhhat- 
banurl or (Jhhfitmuri branch ; tlioso of S. Abu’l-Fazfdal went to Majhara, 
and are the KilndlJwals ; and those of B, Najm’ 1 5 d-T)In occupied Bidauli, 
and form the dhujari, or ,J agnerl branch. 

A. The TikanpUna. 

The eighth descendant of B. Bagful was B. Khan. Qlr (?) (^J^U.) 2 
He had four sons - 

1. Sayyid 1 Umar Shahid, who settled in. Jansath, a village then 
inhabited by J fits and Brahmins, To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p. 428 (g). 

The occurrence of the name ^ Umar shows that he, at any rate, was no 
Shl^ah. 

2. Sayyid Cham an, who settledat Chatora in the Pargana of 

Joll- Jansath. To his descendants belongs S, Jalal, who during the reign 


[} Plural. — P.] 

3 Tho word oomirs aim) in the lists of Path ft 11 nobles in the 'PanicJi- i- fi’witzsMhi, 
The title of C&.S rfirbalc, which is mentioned in the same work, appears to ho the same 
asthe later w JL?# , qurbegt, the Officer in ohaffio of the flfir(p, 116), But the nanie 

(Chiin Qir is perhaps ■wrong ; the MS, calls him °l' jfu) V-> &V^ ri or 

Qlr (?). 



of Sliahjabiin 1 is said to lmve founded Khurwa .laliilpiir in the ‘dlacpt 
of Sirdhana, district Mlrath. i I in son S. Shinns left the imperial service ; 
hen.cc the family declined, lie had two sons, Asad TAll and *■ A i T Asgliar, 
whose descendants still exist in Ohalora and .hilalpur respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 1 HI *'» -'ll tin* bricks of 1 lie ruined family dwelling, 
in Chatora lor Rs. 10,000 to the (lovenimcnt for the construction of 
works of irrigation. The buildings in Clialora are aserihed to H. Muham- 
mad Raliili Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid liana (h.>). He sell led at I Uhari, Muza (Tamagar. lie had 
six sons : — 

I, Sayyid Qulb , whose descendants occupy the village of Hilaspiir 
in the Mugaffaimgar District. From this branch come the. llatlieri 
Sayyid s. 

II, S. Sultan, whose descendants hold Birdhiioli. 3 

III, 8. Yusuf, whose, posterity is to he found in Rihari and Vhalna 
(one MS, reads Dubalna). 

IV and V. 8. Jan and 8. Man , had no offspring. 

VI. 8. Nasw u 'd- Dm. To his descendants belongs S. Khan, Jahan-i 
Shahjahanl, p. 428 (d). On him the Hayyids appear to look as the second 
founder of their family, His first son, 8. Mansur, built Miuisfirpur and 
his descendants hold nowadays Mansurptir and Klmtauli ; his second 
son Muzajjar Khun [Slier Zaman] built MuJjaffarnagar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Aimed. Ho settled at Jl»i> in dolT-.lausatli, where his 
clescendard.s still are. The MSB. mention Tatar Khan, and Dlwfln Yar, 
Muhammad Khun as having distinguished themselves in the reign of 
Awrangsab. 

B. The Clihaibnnun, or Ohhalraurl , Clan. 

One of the descendants of B. Abu T-Faal is called B. T;Iasan Fakhr 11 
’d-Din who is said to have lived in tlieroign of Akbar at Bambalhara, the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the family. His son, S. 
NadOhah, is said to have had four sons ; — 

I. Sayyid q Ali. 

II. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, S, Hawaiian ‘'’All Khan, 
served under Muhammad Shah. 

* The Padhhahnaym, though very minute, does not mention 8. , fatal and id. Shams. 
A S. Jat&l is mentioned Tuz.. ]i, 30. Ho died of his wounds received in tho fight at 
JJhatronwiU (vide No. 09). 

[» Sandhd,olr ? — P,] 
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III. S. Taj" ’d-I)l n, whose son, S. s Umar settled at Kakraull. 

IV. S. Malar [(perhaps the same on p. 42&Z, last line ol) who 
had two sons B. Ijayrlar Khan, and H. Muhammad Khan. The descendants 
ol the Conner settled at MTrfmpiir, which was founded by Nawab S. 
Bhahfunat Khan, evident ly Iho sump as on p. 428. S. Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khalora ( a village so called, because it was at first 
inhabited by Ka.ilhs ”), Among his descendants are S. Nnsrat Yar Khiin 
(p. 428) and Kulcn 11 ’d-Dawla, 


(!. Th: Ku mill wills. 

R. Abu 1-Fa, sail settled at Majhara, 1 which is said tobavebeen so called 
because the site was formerly a junglo of milnj 1 grass. The MSS. saythat 
many Bayyids of the branch are mafiqvd “ Mahar , i.e. it is not known what 
became of them. The Kundliwals which now exist, arc said to be most 
luieducated and live as common labourers, the condition of Majhara 1 
being altogether deplorable. 

The Kundljwfils are now scattered over Majhara, 1 Ilfnshimpur, Tisang., 2 
Tandem, etc. 


/). The Jaijums. 

The son of B. Nnjm u 'd-Nm, B, Qamar u ’d-Dlu, settled at Bidauli, 
A descendant of his, R. bukh" ’d-Din, left Bidauli and settled at ^ Jb in 
Joli-.lansalh, and had also yatmmlfu'is in Ohandauri Chandaura, T'ulslpur, 
and Khari. Nowadays many of this branch are in Bidauli, ‘t’llaga, 
Piinlpat, and Dihll. 

* e * 

The chief places where the Sayyidsof Barba still exist are Mlranpur, 
Khataull, Muzafiarnagar, .foil, Tis-ha, Bakhcra, Majhara, Ohataura, 
Saiubalhara, Tisang, Biluspiir, Moma, Samlha,olI, Kailfgodha, Jansath, 


|‘ On nt«|w Munjheiuh, -45.1 

8 Ah this place is said to havo tern founded by H iarhr Kkiin [p. 42V (r,)J it would 
seem as if thin Bayyid also wm a iCfiiullhval. His brother, S. llkm perished with Prince 
Shujirt in Armerm : and it is noticeable that of tho 22 companions of Hie unfortunate 
prince , ten wore Bfniia Bay y ids, tlio lemtiining twelve being Mugliuls, 

Tiro value of Urn above mentioned tiro Urdti M8S). lies in their geographical details 
and traditional information. A taint' exhaustive History of tho Sadat-i Jfarha, based 
upon the Muhammadan Historians of India— now so accessible— and completed from 
insoriptionH and sanads nnd other documents still in tho possession of the clan, would 
bo ft most, welcome ooatribution to Indian History, and none are hotter suited for such a 
task thnn tho Bnyyirie themselves. 

There is no doubt that tlio Sayyids owe I heir renown and aucceas under tlio Tnmiwdes 
to tlio Kfindlnvals, who arc tho very opposite o£ Ito/gSd" %Miahar, 
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Alter the overthrow oJ I he Tilumpiirl broLheis (}). 428, (_</)), many 
emigrated. Sayykls ol Barba exist also in Baklnuui, HarclT, Awla, in 
Andli , also in NagTna, Mnimau, and ('luuidpur in the ihjnor district. 
A branch of the .loll Hay y ids is said to exist, in LhlmJa (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint 9 Abd 11 Iklh Kirmfini of Blrbhihn claim likewise 
to be related to the Barba Hayyids. 

During the roign ot Awrangzlb, the Hayyids arc said to have professed 
Bunn! tendoncicH. 

The political ovortluow oi the Sfidfit-i Barhu under Muhammad Shah 
(vide Elphinstone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at BhainsI ( which lies on the KhataulT road, where the Hayyids 

were defeated by l ho Imperialists, and robbed of iho jewolb and gold 
vessels which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 

76. 9 AM U 'llah Khan Mughul. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Ma^aitir ortho fabnqdt. 
Ho has been mentioned above, p. 322, 1. J 0. Akbar \s marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bayram, because < ?A1 hI u Tlfih’s sister was married to 
Kararan, of whose party Bayram believed him to bo. When Bayram, 
during his rebellion (p. 332) marched from Dlpiilpiir to Jitlmdliar, ho 
passed over Tihfirn, where Abd u llali defeated a party of liis friends 
under Wall Beg (No. 24). 

9 Abd u llah Khan Mughd must not bo confounded with 9 Abd u llah 
Khan Uzbnh (No. 14). 

77. Shaykh Muhammad-i Bukhari. 

He was a distinguished Hindustani Hayyid, and maternal uncle 
(tughai (?)) to Shaykh. Farld-i Bukhari (Mo. 99). Alcbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fattu Kliixsa Khavl Afghan bunded over the 
Fort of Ghana? to Akbar, through the mediation of Hhavldi Muhammad. 

In the Htli year, Akbar gave him a tuijul in Ajinlr, and ordered him 
to take charge ot Shaykh Mubn-i Ohishtas tomb, as the khfidhns were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution ol vows pro 
sented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy of their prayers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise, 
offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaykh M. was attached to the corps under Mlrza 
9 Aziz (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Armada bad. After 
the Emperor’s victory at Sarnal, Ibrahim Mlrza joined Husaytt Mlrza, 
ShahMlrza, and 9 Aqil Mlrza., at Patan (GhrjrSt) ; but having quarrelled 
with them, he left them, and invaded the District of Agra, i’he other 
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three Mlrzas remained in Palau and entered into a league with the 
FuladI party (vide No. (57). Mlrali tAzIz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Quilt' 1 M-Dln (No. 28), SluTli Budagh (No. 52), 
and Maf.lab Khan (No. 8,‘i). II is army was further increased by the 
contingent ol Shaykh M., whom A (char had ordered to move from Dholqsi 
to Surat, M Trail ‘BYzIz Koka left Sayyid I J amid (No. 78) in Alimadabad, 
and moved against the Mirziis in Patau. The Mirziis and Slier Kh an 
FuladI, however, wished to delay (he fight, ns their rei til or cements had 
not arrived, and Slier Khan sent proposals of peace through Shaykh M. to 
M. t >.AzIz. Shah Budagh advised M. ‘'Aziz not to listen to them, as the 
enemies only wished to gain time, and ‘•Aziz drew up his army. He 
himself, Bli fill Budagh, Mu < uu n hl-Dui-i Farankjmdi (No. 128), Mah-mm 
Khan and his son, and Matlab Khan (No. 83) stood in the centre (qol) ; 
Qutb 11 ’d-'J)Tn (No, 28), and .1 tunal u ’d-Din Injil (No. J (54), on the right wing ; 
Shaykh Muhammad, Murad. l£han (No. 54), Shah Muhammad (No. 95), 
Shah Fakhr 11 ’d-])in (No. 88), Muz, a liar Mughul, Payanda (No. 68), Hiljl 
Khan Afghan, and the son ol Kh awa Khun, on the left wing ; Dastam Khan 
(No. 70), Nawrang Khun (vide p. 854), Muhammad QuIlToqbal (No. 129), 
and M.ihr ‘’All Bildoz (No. 130), led the van (harnvul) ; Baz Bahadur 
(No. 188) occupied the Aliimash (between the van and the command&r) ; 
ami Mlrza Muqtm and (Jhirgis Khan formed the reserve behind the centre. 
The centre of the enemies \yas held by Slier Khan Fiiladl and .Tunayd-i 
Kurarii.nl ; the right wing by the three Mirziis ; the left wing by 
Muhammad Khan (Slier Khan’s eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and their 
van was led by Badr Jfhnn, younger son of Slier i Khan. The battle 
then commenced in the neighbourhood of Patan, 18th 'Ramazan, 980 
(22nd January, 1573). Tho left wing of the Imperialists was defeated 
by the Mirziis. Murad Khii.ii (No. 51) preferred to look on, Shah 
Muhammad (No. 90) was wounded, and carried oil by his men to 
Ahniadabful, Bhaykb Muhammad himself, was killed with several of 
his relations, as the son of Sayyid Balia 1 11 ’d-Dm, and Sayyid JaTfar, 
brother of Shaykh Farid (No. 99). Tho Mlrzas also fell upon Shah 
Fakhr’ 1 Tl-Dln and repidscd him, Qutb u ’d-Dlu even was hard pressed, 
when M. ^ Aziz by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to 
flight. As usual, the soldiers of tho enemies had too early commenced 
to plunder, 

Slier Khan lied to J Onagadh, and the Mirziis to the Bajrhin. 

78. Sayyid Hamid-i Bukhari. 

Sayyid Hamid was the sop of S. Mlr&n, son of S. Muharik. Sayyid 
Mubarak was a Q-ujratl Courtier ( vide p. 419, note) who, it is said, arrived 
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from Bukhara with hut a horse. One day Ik* w.is attacked by a mast 
elephant, when he discharged an arrow Unit entered the forehead of 
the animal ho deep, 1-hat only the notch of the arrow wan visible. From 
this event, the people of Cluj rat. swore by S. Mubarak's arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I Mi mad Khan (No. 117) raised 
Natliu to the throne, under the title o! Muza (Tar Shah, S. Mubarak got 
several Mali alls or the Patau, Dliohja, and Damloqa (\V. of ihi‘ Peninsula) 
Districts. After his deal h, Dliohja and Daudoqa wore given to his , son 
Sayyirl Mlran, and idler him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid. 

When Akbar, on Iris invasion oi (lujrat, arrived on Is! Rajah, 980, 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to him, and was favourably received. 
During I ho war of Mlrzii lAm Ivoka with the Mamas (ride No. 77). S. 11. 
was put in charge of Ahmiulatmd. In the. 18th year, Dholqn and 
Dandoqa we.ro again given him as Lui/ul. Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb 11 hi- Din in Kmnbha,il-. 

lu the 22nd year ho was appointed to Multan, and served in the 
end of the same year with M. Yusuf Kbaud KtugiwT (No. 115), against 
the Baluchis, In the 25th year, when M. Muhammad l.laklm invaded 
Labor, H. If. with the other Imjitldars of (he. Punjab assembled and joined 
the army of Prince Murad, M. 11. commanding the left wing. Lfe also 
served under Akbar in Kabul, On the limpcror's return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to XmjdijTr. 

In flic 30th year lie served under Man Singh in Kabul. On bis 
arrival at Peshawar, his jtiglr, 8. ML. sent most of his men to 1 Till dust an, 
and lived securely in Bigrfun (on our Maps, Bci/hram ), leaving liis a Hairs 
in the hands of a man of t-lio name of Musa. This man oppressed the. 
Mahmand and (dharbah (!) Khayl tribes, “ who have. Urn thousand homes 
near Peshawar.” The, oppressed Afghans, instead of complaining (o 
Akbar, chose JaliUa-yi Tank! as leader, and attacked H. H. lie first 
resolved to shut himself up in Digram ; but having received an erroneous 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (31st year). The M.tfdxir says he was killed in 993. 
In this fight forty of his relations and clients also perished. The Afghans 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kama!, son of S, II, fie 
held it till he was relieved. 

$. Kcrnul, during Akbar’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a Bamnship, Ho was- 
made Governor of DilhI, vice Shaykh MUkI 1 * T-Waldiab, also a Bukhari 
Sayyid (T ivz. p. 35, 1. 8 from below). Kama! served under Farld-d Bukhari 
(No. 99) in the expedition against Prince Klmsraw. and commanded 



the left wing in the fight near Bhairowal, rendering timely assistance 
to the Rayyids of Barlia who, as was customary, led the van. 

Sayyid YaSqub, son of R. Kamal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,000 horse, and died in the third year of Slmhjahan’s reign. The MePasir 
says, in the 2nd year. 

The two lists of Rhahjalmn’s grandees given in the PadisMlmdma 
(I, b., 322 ; IT, 74 . 0 ) mention anolher son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name 
of Rayyid Hiiqir, who held a, Command of Hive Hundred, 400 horse. 

79. Dastam Khan, son of Jiustam-i TnrldstiinT. 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam a very unusual name 
though most MRS. of the AHn and many of the Akbamarmi give 
Rustam. The M aYdsir correctly places his name under the letter D. 

His father's nanus was llustam. Ilis mother- — her name is not clearly 
written .in the. MBB, of the M<Ycmr and Akbarnama, which J have seen, 
oil her Najtba or Bulchyu -was a friend of Mahum Anaga (vide No. 1.9) 
and had free access to the Jhhu’om. Das! am appears to have been a play- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam Kh an in the 9th year, served under Muhzz’ 1 * '1-Mulk (No. Gl) 
against s A1kI u 'Huh Kh an Chcbak (No, 14). In the 17th year he served 
under Mima Him Rolen in the battle of Patau (vide No. 77), distinguished 
himself in Lho war with Muhammad Tlusayn Mirzsi, and got a flag. In 
the 22nd year he was appointed to the Rub a of Ajmlr, and got Bantan- 
bhiir as tuyld. His administration was praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
rebellious, and protected l he oppressed. 

In the 25th year Hohlfi, son ol Balbhadr, and Mohan, Bur Das, 
Thinks!, sons of lift j a Bihar! Mai's brother, came without permission from 
the Panjab to Lfini (?), their native town, and caused disturbances. 
Dastam, from a wish not to he too hard on Rachhwabas, advised them to 
return to obedience ; but his leniency only rendered the rebels more 
audacious, Akbar then ordered D. to have recourse to threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so ; but 
he did if, hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of troops. In the 
light, 3 the three nephews of the Raja wore killed. Dastam received a 

1 'Pho geographical details given m the Aklmrimimi arc unsatisfactory. 

Abu ’l-Fatfl mentions Uio Qasthi (umall town) of Impi at) bw birth-place of the 
Karhhwilhft rebels j tho light, ho nays, toot placo in a village (mmuzaS) of the name 
ol j 'I'horT, and I iastnm died at 8herpHr, wtuoh is also called a Qasbu. But the Akbar- 
inlmft loaves the render to find out whoro those ihrea places arc. The ffabaqat, in its list 
uf gran dews, fortunately says that bantam Kktfn was Idlled in the neighbourhood of 
banian bhur. The only placeB near Itantanbluir which resemble tho above throe are 

Bonnlce, Tohta, and Khorgarh, as given on tho Trig. Map of the Jodhpur Territory for 
1851). Tho road bum Shorgarh (about 4. miles EE. of Eantanblirrr)toBounleoishis6otod 



wound from UchlA, who lnid attacked him from an ambush. Wounded 
as hr was, hr attacked Uchla, anil killed him. Immediately afterwards 
hr fainted and fell from his horse. His men pul. him again on horseback 
a usual expedient., in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The rebels 
were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Daninm died of his wounds, two days later, at Blue-pur. Akbar said 
that even D.’s mother tumid not leel (lie loss of her son as muoli as lie 
did, because !)., with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from him. 

The says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Karrtan- 

bhur was then given to Mirzfi ‘tAlxhimihiin (No. 2!)) as jfigfr. 

A son of I last .am is menlioiUHl below (No. 3(1*2). 

80, Sliahbaz Khan-i Kambu. 

Regarding the tribe called Kambu, vide Beauies 1 lOditimi of kSir II. 
Elliot's Glossary, I, 304, The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Ilnzaj ) : ~ 

, hf l. , \ ul XJ ^i*i**-i /S u. 0 i . |\.^J I 

“ The Afghans are the first, the Rambus the second, n.nd tlie Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels ” 

must he very modern ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, it 
was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Slmhbaz was HajI buna'll, a disciple of the 
renowned saint Balm*’ 1 cl -Din Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked 
the saint to give him an auhrajl, or goldmulxr, for the name of every prophet 
he would mention; hut as BaluB” M-Dln could not pay the money, 
Hap Isma'nl took, the beggar to his house, and gave him an Ashrufil 
for each of the ton or twenty names he mentioned, Another time, Tlaji 
Isnm’ul acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was 
defective, whereupon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the 
Kambus are proverbial in Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of 
apprehension, 

Sliahbaz at first devoted himself to a life, of abstinence and austerity, 
as his ancestors had done ; hut the excellent way in which ho performed 


by the Baiias River. Rauhinbhur lies in the tingle formed by iho catiilnon.ro of llio 
Clmmlml and the Bairns, and Bourdon lies about 30 miles N.\k. of it, Tluw are two 
VlllagOB of tjio mm.es of 'J’ohra, ono about 3 miles S.W, of Uounloe, and ilio other 8. of it, 
on tho right bank of the Bajtas. Baunht, or Bavdt, would bo jjj., or J,., which will 
be found below aa the head of a I’argana in tferlcSr lBvntinibhiir; and the change of Jp 
to J)li9 very simple. The greatest difloranae ties in ShorpCir and Sheryayii. 

The Akhariiama says the light took place cm the 1.0th Ab&n of the 23th year 
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the duties of kotwnl, drew Akbar’s attention to him, and he was made an 
Amir and appointed Mir Tozuk (quarter master). 

Tn the Kith year, when baahkar Khan (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. 
was appoint cm l Mir Bakhsln. In the 2Jst year he was sent against the 
rebels in Jodhpur, eKpeeially against Kallali, son oi hay Earn, and 
grandson of Kay Miildoo, and was ordered to take Fort Siwaua. Slialibaz 
first took Fori 1 Uigur (0» L where a largo number of Rather rebels were 
killed ; alter this ho took' Dunam, from where lie passed on to Siwanah, 
which on his arrival capitulated (984). 

In the same year, Bhahbaz was sent against Raja Gajpati. 1 2 This 
Raja was the greatest Zamindar in Bihar, and had rendered good services 
during MunUnTa expedition to Bengal. But when Da*ud, king of Orlsa,- 
invaded Bengal after MuiD'im’s death at (Taut in 983, Gajpati rebelled 
and plundered several towns in Bihar. Farhat Klein (No. 145) tuyvldar 
of Ara, his son Farhang Khan, and Qarataq Khan, opposed the Raja, 
but perished in the light. When Rhahbaz approached, Gajpati fled ; 
but Sh. followed him up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jagdespur, whore, the whole family of the Raja was captured, Sh. then 
conquered Shovgutjh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpati’s son. About 
the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtas. Its Afghan commander, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the, Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Kararani, had been hard pressed by Muzafl'ar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled 
to Bliahbtw, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to court, where he received every distinction due to his eminent 
services. 

in the 23rd year (986) Sh. marched against the proud Riina Partab, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of KSbhalnrir (called on our maps 
Romalnair, on the frontier between Udaipur and Jodhpur, lat. 25° 10'), 
The, Riina, unable to defend it, escaped in the disguise of a Sanmsi 
when the fort was taken. Goganda and Udaipur submitted likewise. 
Sh. erected no Less than 50 thanas in the hills and 35 in the plains, from 
Udaipur to Pur Manual, Ho also prevailed upon the rebellious Dauda, 
son of Ray Burjan Hada (No, 90), to submit, and took him to Court. 
After this, Bh. was sent to Ajmlr, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

1 The MBS. lift vo , which 1 cannot duel on tho maps. There mb many places c>E 

a similar muncs, B.W. oE Jodhpur, near which it must lie, JXmilm (most MSS. have 
lies on tho right bank of tho Libit, H,W. of Jodhpur. Here Shfthhfii! crossed (Qubtir) and 
wont to fhwfttMh, which Jim \V, & of Punfei, about ID miles bora tho Jolt bank of the 
LunI, 

a So according lo lira host MSS, Stewart calls him Oiijrly, tho Laklmau Akbamamu, 
(fir, 140) llaji, and the lid it. Bibi. liidica, of iladfMuu, Rachili, (p, 179, 284, 28C) and 
Kwjltt (p. 237), which forms aro also found in the Lakhnau otlition of ilie AkbarnMa. 
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When the military revolt, of Bengal broke out, Sh. u as ordered io go 
to Bihar; hut lie did not, agree with M. Aziz Koka for Bli. could not 
bear to be .second or third and carried on the war independently of him, 
defeated '■Aral) Bahadur, and marched to Jagde, split', At that lime the 
report reached him that, Ma^fim Khan Faranlduull (No. 1 57) had rebelled, 
and Arab Bahadur and Niyiibat Khan had joined him. Bli. therefore 
marched to Andh, and met the enemies near Sulffuipfir Bilkarl, 25 Tens 
from Awadli (Fayzabful). MaBsutu, by a timely oenl ro-attaek, pul Bh. 
to flight, and followed him up, Bh. fighting all the way to .hum pur, a 
distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a rumour spread in the army of the 
enemy that. Ma'rnum had boon killed, which caused some disorder. At 
this moment, Bh.’s right wing attacked the enemy, MaBsiim got wounded, 
and withdrew to Awadli (Fayzabiid). Bli. now pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard light, totally routed him. MaAnn 
could not hold himself in Awadli, and liis army dispersed. 

After tills, Sh. again went to court, where he was received by the 
emperor on his return from Kabul. At court, Bh. generally gave offence 
by his pride ; and when once, at a parade, the, Bakhslua had placed the 
young Mir nii Khan (No. 29) above him, lie gave vent openly io liis anger, 
was arrested, and put under the charge of Bay Bill Darbfni (No. 100). 

But an officer of Bh.’s usefulness could ill be spared, and when M. 'Am 
in the 28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Bh, with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up MiiAsfnu Khan Kabuli to Uliowiglmt, 
and defeated him. Tie then, followed him to Bind! (p. 305), plundered 
Baktarapiir, the residence of Rsa, took SumuTrguw, mul encamped on 
the Brahmaputra. ’Isa afforded MiiAlm means and shelter; but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace : an Imperial 
officer was bo reside as BunnurgSw ; M outturn was io go to Muikkah ; and 
Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Bh. crossed the, river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. But the enemy did nothing ; 
and when Sh. prepared to return, his officers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he had to retreat to Tancjta, all advantage, being thus 
lost. Re reported matters to Court, and the ini/filddrs of Bihar were 
ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed up Mahsum. 
In the 30th year, lie and Sudig Khan (ride No. 43) quarrelled. Subse- 
quently, Bh. marched again to BhaR, and even sent a detachment <( to 
Kokra which, lies between Orlsa end the Bakhin”. Madhu 

Singh, the Zammdar of the district, was plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, when SaRd (No. 25) was made Governor ol 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Bh. returned 



to Court- In the 31th year, lie was made Kotwal of the army. He was then 
sent against the Afghans of Ha wad ; but he loft his duties without orders, 
and was again imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atallq to M. Shahmjdi, 
who had been appointed to Malwa, and was on his way to Prince Murad 
in the l)a kilim During the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of 
Shahr-i Naw, “ which is called Burkandbad ,” asked the Imperialists for 
protection ; but as they were mostly Hildas, Sh. ( in his bigotry, fell 
upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Lcmgar-i- 
Duwdzda hndn, the very mime of which must have stunk in Sh.’s 
nostrils. The inhabitants “ seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Moghuls ” emigrated. The Prince was irritated ; and when 
Hadiq Ivlian (No. 43) was appointed his aiallq, Sir. left without per- 
mission for Malwa. Akbar gave his jagir to Sliahrukh, and transfeired 
Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year Hh. was sent to Ajmlr as Commander of the manqala 
of Prince Halhn (Jahangir), whom Akbar had asked to go from Ilahabad 
against the Band. Put Hh. was now about seventy years old, and as he 
had boon in the lmbit of eating quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from 
pain in his hands and wrists. Ho got well again, but had in Ajmlr another 
attack; ho rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th year (1008). 
Salim took quickly possession of Sli/s treasures, went back to Ilahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude 
towards his father. 

Rluihbiiz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmlr within the 
hallowed enclosure of MuMn-i Ohishtl. But the custodians of the sacred 
shrine refused to comply, and Hh. was buried outside. At night, however, 
the saint appeared in the dreams of the custodians, anrl told them that 
Shahbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of the dome, 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. 
His opposition to Altbar’s “ Divine Faith ” had been mentioned above 
(p. 197). He would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disciple) on Ms signet. His Sunni zeal, no doubt, 
retarded his promotion as much as Ms arrogance ; for other less deserving 
officers held higher commands. He observed with great strictness the 
■five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fatl.ipur and seized 
Hhahbaz’s hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Aim 'l-Katli (No. f 12) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim All who stood near him, “ I shall indeed 
call ShahhfiK a pious man. if he insists on saying the prayer alone, as ho 
is with the emperor”; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court). When the time of prayer had come, Mil. mentioned it to the 
emperor. “ Ob,” replied Akbar. “ you can pray another time, and make 
amends for Ibis omission.” But Mb. drew away his baud from the grasp 
of the emperor, spread his dupalla shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his virtl (voluntary daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his bead slapping all the while, and saying, ” (.let up! ” Abu ’1-lhizl stepped 
up and interceded for Khuhbaz, whose persistency be admired. 

Abu ’1-lfal h says that Mhfihlm was an excellent and faithful servant; 
but bo blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, be says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that be found the Varan stone, (vide Book HI, 
Muba of Malwa). His military contingent was always complete mid in 
good order; during bis fights near the Bralmiaputr lie had 9,000 horse. 
Every Thursday evening lie distributed 100 Aukmfls to the memory of 
the renowned (lhawV > Vsb/(m/n (I) (4Abd" T-Qfulu-i .lllaiu). To the 
Kamlms be gave so much, that no Kumbfi in India was in bad 
eircimiBbanoes, 

During the lame ho was Mir Bakhslu ho introduced the Dagh law, the 
most important military reform of Ak bar’s reign (vide pp. 252, 205, 2(5(1). 

Shahlm^’s brother, Karam u blah, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saroivj (Mafasir). The Mcfaxir mentions a son of Mlulhlm,- 
Ilham' 1 ’llah. He was TFayiia-nrue;.? (p. 208) of the Murkier of Baglaua, 
where be died. 

The Tuzuh (p. 248) mentions another son of bis, Ttanbfus Khan, who 
during tJie reign of Mhahjaban was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 
400 horse, lie was, in the 13th year, Ba'Jehnhl and Wdqfta-nauus of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash, Tie held the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shall] ahan’s reign. 1 

81. Darwish Muhammad U/diak, 

The Mcfadr says nothing about this grandee ; the MSH. of the 
Tabaqdt merely say that he was dead in 1001 . 

\ 

1 Htmbiiss Khan is wrongly called Hiyin Khan, in the Kd. ltibl. Indian of tiro PS.clialiu.Ii, 
1, 1>., p.-314 ; "but in It, p. 74-0, of the same work, Sanbast Khhrt as in ibo Tunuk, 

Sayyitl Abma«l’s edition of the 'J’uznk, p. 1 50, nays that Kiuibfe’s name was IC/itib’ 1 ’Hah ; 
but this is a most extraordinary name, and ttuaofaro likely to be wrong. It should, 
perhaps, be Ilctbib* s Urdi. 

In tho list of Akbar’s grandees in the Tab'mht, says, “ At present (in 1001) 

Shahbaz 1 r Mir Baklisln of Mfilivo.” 
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Prom the Al-bamama (Lucknow edition, II, p. 137) we see that he 
was a friend of Hay ran i. lie was sent hy Bayram together with Mmaffar 
^All (No. 37, and p. 332, 1. G) to Hirer Muhammad Dlwana, who dispatched 
both fettered to Court. 

TIis name occurs again in the AMmrmma (Lucknow edition, II, p. 250 
— where for Damns It Ihbak Khwaja , read Danmh Uzbalc o Muzujjar 
Kh train). Prom the fact that Abu l-Fazl has given his name in this 
list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Ikiy ram’s submission. 

82. Shaykh Ibrahim, son of Blurykh Musa, elder brother of Shaykh 
Halim of Fathpfu Bllcrl. 

His father, Shaykh Musa, lived a retired life in Sikrl. As Akbar had 
at, first no children, he asked the Sikrl Shaykhs to pray for him, which 
they did ; and as at that time one of Alchar’s wives became pregnant 
(with Salim), Akbar looked upon the Shaykhs with particular favour. 
To this lucky circumstance, the Sikrl family owes its elevation. 

Shaykh Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the 
princes. In the 22nd year he was made Thanahdar of Laclla,!, and 
sup] ires, seel the disturbances. In the 23rd year he was made Governor 
of Fathpur Slkrl. In Ihe 28th year ho served with distinction under 
M. TAm Ivoka (No. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was with Vazir Khan 
(No. II) in his expedition against Quthi of Orisa, When Akbar, in the 
UOth year, went to Kabul, lie was made Governor of Agra, which post he 
seems to have hold till his death in 999 (30th year). 

According to the Tabaqdt, he was nob only the brother hut also the 
son-in-law of Hhaykh, Sulihi-i HlkrlwiU. 

83. *?Abd u 1-Matlab Khan, son of Shah Budagh Khan (No, D2), 

The MafSftW makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five 

Hundred. 

^Abd' 1 T-Matlab accompanied Sharaf 11 ’d-Dln liusayn (No, 17) on his 
expedition to Mlrtha. In the J 0th year ho served together with his 
fathor under Mu^iza" '1-Mulk (No. Gl) against Iskandar and Bahadur 
Khan, and fled from the battlefield of Khavrabad. In the 12th year 
he served under Muhammad Qul! Kfean Barlas (No. 31) against. 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired to his twjul in Malwa. 

In the 17th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. ‘Aziz Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patau (p. 433). In the 23rd year, when 
Qutb" ’d-Dln’s men (No. 28) brought Mugaffar Idusayn Mlrza front the 
JDakhin to Court, TA.bd u T-Maflab attached himself as convoy and saw the 
Mirza safely to Court, In the 25th. year he accompanied IsmaHl Qull 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyabat Khan 'Arab. In the 



following year ho. received a reprimand for having murdered Path 
Dawla.li, son of ^AlT Dost. He was, however, subsequent ly pardoned, and 
was pul. in command of 1 ho loft, wing of the army wliicli was sent lo Kabul. 
In the 27t.li. year, Akbar honoured him by being Ids guest, in KtilpI, 
Iris jfiglr. 

In the 30th year ho accompanied JV1, < <'AnTz Kokn. to Hie Dakltin, and 
was sent, two years later, against Jalala Tnrlkl, Ike. Afghan rebel. One 
day, Jalala fell upon (he van of the Imperialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Nunn Khan (No. 212), Sulim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroya Kh an 
(No. 108). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quit Deg, 
routed Jalala, wlm escaped lo the mounlaius. *■ Ab<l u 1-Ma.tlub “had 
not bho good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight He seems to have taken this to heart ; lor when the victorious 
army returned to Bangaah, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court. He died soon after. 

His son, Hhorssad, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 
200 liorse. 

84, IHibar Khan, tlm Eunuch, 

I-Iis name, like that of many other lCunuolm, was ‘l Am bar. He was 
one of Babur’s Eunuchs. When ITuniayfm left Qumlahur for Hrnq, he 
despatched IHibar and others to conduct Maryam Makanl (Alcbar’s 
mother) to his camp. In 952 lm left Kabul and joined the emperor, who 
attached him to Prince Ak bar’s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign ho accompanied Akbar’s mother 
and the other Begums from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him 
Governor of Dihlx, where he died. 

He must not be confounded with No. 8(1. 

85. Raja Bir Bal [ Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

Pie was a Bralmxau of the name of Maheah Das (Ma^lisir the lid , Bibl. 
Indica of Bada,oni, II, p. 161, calls him Brahman Das) and was a Bhdl, 
or minstrel, a class of men whom the Persians call badfarash , “ dealers 
in encomiums,” He was very poor, but clear-headed, and remarkable 
for his power of apprehension. According to Bada,onI, ho came soon after 
Akbar’s accession from. KalpI to Court, where his bonmots in, n short time 
made him a general favourite, His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kub Ray, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate, 1 
and had him constantly near himself. 


1 Just as Joint It&y the (Hindu) Court .Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet Laureate 
[Hay?!] had the title of Malik * 'ah-Slm^aru, or ** King ot Poets 
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la tho I8lh year Raja Jai Chanel of Nagarkot, who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nargakot 
was given to Hub Ray as jagir. tie also received the title of Raja Bir 
Bar. But dai Chanda son, Budh Chand (or Budhi Cli., or Radi Ch — 
the MSB. differ) shut himself uj> in Nagarkot, and Husayn Qull Khan 
(No. 24) was ordered to conquer i(. The inversion of Ibrahim Husayn 
Mlrza, as i elated above, forced llusayn Quit to raise the siege, and Bir 
Bar, in all probability, did not get Ins jagir. He accompanied Akbar 
on his forced march to L'atan and Ahmadfibad, 24th Rabl^ II, 981, (Vide 
note to No. 101 .) 

He was olten employed in missions. Thus in the 21 at year he was sent 
with Ray Lon Karan to Dungarpur, the Ray of which town was anxious 
to send liia daughter to Akbar’s Ilarem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. 
and Zayn Koka (No. 34) conducted Raja Ram Chaiul (No. 89) to Court. 

Bir .Bar spent his time ch icily at Court. In the 34th year Zayn Khan 
Koka marched against the Yusufzfijs in Bij fir and Sawad ; and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements, Bir Bar was sent there together with 
l.Iaklni Abu ’1- hath (No, 112). It is said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abu T-Kazl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell on the latter, 
much against Alcbar’s wish. 

The result of this campaign lias been related above (pp. 214, 3G7). 
Bir Bar and nearly 8,000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat— 
the severest defeat which Akbar’s army over suffered. 1 

Ilow Akbar felt Bir Bar’s loss has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
is also a letter on this subject in Abu ’LFazl’s MaJdubfd. 

The following passages from Bada,onT (Ed. Bibl. Ind., pp. 357, 358) are 
of interest — “ Among the silly lies— they border on absurdities— which 
during this year (995) wore spread over the country, was the rumour that 
Bir Bar, the accursed , was still alive, though in reality lie had then for some 
time been burning In the sevcnfcliholl, The Hindus by whom His Majesty 
is surrounded, sow how sad and sorry he was for Bir Bar’s loss, and 
invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills of Nagarkot, 
walking about with Jogls and Sannasls. His Majesty believed the 
rumour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account 
of the defeat which he had suffered at the hands of the Yilsufzap's ; ancl 
it was, besides, quite probable that he should have been seen with Jogls, 


1 A simhiH* catastrophe bold! Awiangidb, when several thousand soldiers of the tumy 
commanded by Amin JClifiw were billed in tho ICljaib tir Pass, on the 3rd MflWram, 1083, 
or 2lafc April, 1072. McV&sir-i *}AUmgtrt, p. 117. Vide Journal A. 8. Bengal lor 1862, 
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inasmuch ns he lmd never eared for the world. An A hud I was therefore 
sent to Nagarkot to inquire into (he truth of the rumour, when it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

“Soon after, Tbs Majesty received a report that Sir Bar had boon 
set'll at Knlinjur (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district, stated that a harbor had recognised, him by eertain marks 
on his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day BTr Bar 
had engaged him to rub his body with oil; Irom that time, however, 
BTr Bar had concealed himself. Jlis Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to Court ; and the, Hindu Krort (collector) got, hold of some, poor 
innocent, traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment, giving out that ho was Bir Bar. The Krort could, of course, send 
no barber to Court ; ho therefore, killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported tlmt if was BTr Bar in reality, but he had since 
died. His Majesty actually went through a second .mourning; but he 
ordered the Kron and several others to come to Court. They were for 
some time tortured as a punishment lor not having informed His Majesty 
before, and the Krorl had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are 
stilL in the mouths of the, people of Lfindustru). 

The hatred which Badii.om Sliahha/, Kh an (No. 80) and other pious 
Muslims showed towards Bir Bar (vide pp. 102, BIB, 202, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that BTr Bar had influenced Akhar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar’s eldest, son, J Mia, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (No. 1587). Tie was a spendthrift; and as he got no 
promotion, and his property was squandered a, way, lie resigned court 
life, and turned fuqtr, in order to live free and independent (end of 4Gth 
year). 

86, Ikhlas Khan f ‘Bibik, the Munucli. 

The Mcfam does not give his name. The list of Akhar 's grandees in 
the Tabaqat. has the short remark that Tkhlas Kh an was a Kunuch, and 
held, the rank of a Commander of One Thousand, 

87. Bahar Khan (Muhammad) Asghar, a servant of ITumayun, 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MBS. read 

Bahadur Khan. The Mcfadr does not give his name. The list of the 
Tabaqat mentions a " Bahar Khan, a Kliiaa Klui vl Afghan, who held 
a command of Two Thousand *\ Bahar Khan Kliaaa Kliavl is also 
mentioned in several places in the Ahbarndma. He is therefore most 
probably the same as given by Abn T-Piml in this list. Perhaps wo have 
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to road Tahir Khan, instead oi Bakar Khan ; vide No. 407. The notice 
in the Tabaqdl implies that he was dead m 1001. 

88 Shah Fakin' 11 'd-Dln, son of Mh Qasim, a Musawl Sayyid of 
Mashhad. 

filiah Eakhr’ 1 ’d-I)In came, in 001, with ITumayun to India. In the 
9th year of Akbar’s reign he served in the army which was sent ag ains t 
c iAhd 11 ’Hah Kln in llxbak (No. LL). In the 1 01 h year lie was in the manqaJd, 
or advance corps, commanded by Klein -i Kaliin (No. 10). When Akbar 
arrived at Patau, he sent fill. E. and Hakim ^Ayn 11 T-Mulk to Mir Abu 
Turab and T^thniicl Khan (No. 07). On the road he fell in with the 
iormer, and went to IMimad whom lie likewise induced to pay his respects 
to Akbar. TTc- was among the auxiliaries of M. ^Azlz Koka (No. 21) and 
was present in (ho battle ol Patan(p. 433). Howas also among tiro grandees 
wJio accompanied Akbar on his forced march to G-ujrat (p. 343, note, 
where according to the Akbctrmuna wo have to read 2R7i RabB II, for 
ith RabiA 1). After (his, ho was made Governor of Ujjain, and received 
the title of Naqabat Khan . 1 In the end of the 24th year, he was made 
Governor of Palau (Cluj rat), vice Tar, so Muhammad Khan (No. 32), 
whore lie soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (986, Tabaqat). 

89. Raja Ram Chand Baghela. 

A fenv Mfifi. read Bhatjclu, which form Tod says is the correct one. 
Baghda, however, is the usual spelling. 

Ram Chand was Raja of Bhath (or IihaUah , as the MaAadr spells it). 
Among the three, great Rajas of Hindustan whom Babar mentions in his 
Memoirs, the Rajas of Bhath ai'e the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer 
TansTn, regarding whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this 
book. His fame had reached Akbar ; and in the 7th year, the Emperor 
sent Jalal 11 ’d-Dln QfirchT (No. 213) to Bhath, to induce TansTn to come 
to Agra. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse Akbar’s request, 
sent his favomito, with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agra, and the lirst time that TansTn performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of two lakhs of rupees. TansTn remained with 
Akbar. Most of his compositions are written in Akbar’s name, and his 
melodies arc even nowadays everywhere repeated by the people of 
Hindustan, 

WhenAsaf Khan (I) led his expedition to Gallia (p. 396) 13 ho came in 

1 Tlio Lucknow Edition of the AltbarnMmn (III, p. 222) oallalnm Nagib-IOfdn (l). 

8 On p. 300, Mm Chand is by miHtalco called Mih ChmAi. 



contact with Ram Ohand ; but by timely submission the Raja bocanio 
“ a servant 51 of Akbar, In the I lilt year Yam Chain I lost Fort Kill injur, 
as related on p. 31)!). He sent lii.s son, BTr Bhadr, to Court, hut from 
distrust would not pay bis respects personally. In the ‘28th year, 
then 1 fore, when Akbar was at Slmhfdiad, lie ordered a corps to march 
to Bhath ; but. BTr Bhadr, through the inti nenee of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to bis father and convoy 
him to Court. Raja Blr Bar and Zayn Koka were selected for this otlice, 
and Rfun Cliand came at last, to Court,, where he was well received. 

R. Oh. died in Iho 37th year, and BTr Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Raja. But on his way from Court to Bhath Ion fell from bis palanquin, and 
died soon after, in the 38th year (1001 ; vide p. 3815). TIis sudden (loath 
led to disturbances in Bandhu, of which BiknuniijTt, a young relation of 
Rfun ('band, bad taken possession. Akbar therefore sent Raja Baird as 
(No. 190) with troops to Bandhu, and the, Mnghuls, according to custom, 
erected throughout the district military stations (/Italian). At the 
request of the inhabitants, Alcbnr sent Isma'dl Qull Kh an (No. 4(5) to 
Bandhu, to convey Bikramajlt to Court (4 1st year), their intention being 
to prevent Bandhu from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield; 
he dismissed Bilcrumajlt, and after a siege of eight months and several 
days, Ranclhil was conquered (4:2nd year). 

In the 47th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Rani ('hand, was made 
Raja of Bandhu. In the 2 1st, year of Jahangir’s reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Ram Chaiul, acknowledged himself a vassal of Dibll, 
In the 8th year of Sbalijahan wlum lAlxl" llah K Iran Bahadur marched 
against the refractory zammdar of RatanpCir, Amr Mi ugh brought about 
a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Auiip Singh. 
In the 24th year, when Raja Pahar Singli Bundela, Jagirdar of Ohaurii- 
gadli, attacked Anup, because ho had afforded shelter to Dairfvm, a 
zamindar of Chauragadh, Anup Singh, with his whole family, withdrew 
from Rewa (which alter the destruction, of Bandlnl had been the family 
seat) to the hilLs, In, the 30th year, however, Sayyid Salohal Khan, 
Governor of Jlaiiabful ( vide p. 427), conducted him to Court, where An Tip 
turned Muhammadan, lie was made a Commander of Three Thousand* 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Khan, Muliammatl Ilusayn ol Khurasan. 

He was Mir Bakhshi and Mir Arz . In the 1.1th year Mugallar Khau 
(No. 37) had him. deposed. In the 16th year lie came one day drunk to 
the Darbar, and challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished 
him by tying him to the tail of a horse, and then put him into prison. 
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He was subsequently released, and attached to MuuHm’s Bengal 
corps. In the battle of Tnkarol (p. 406) lie was severely wounded. Though 
his wounds commenced to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his 
health, and died, a, few days after the battle, in Orlsa. 

lie is mentioned as having hail a contingent of 2,000 troopers (Ma^dsir, 
1 , 000 ). 

The M eft <7 sir has a long note in justification of the extraordinary 
punishment which Akbar inflicted on him. 

The title of Laahltar Khan was conferred by Jahangir on Abu : l-IIasan 
Mashhad!, and by Shahjahan on Jan Nisar Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91 . Sayyid Ahmad of Barha. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahmud (p. 427). In the 17th 
year ho served in the manqdla, which, under the command of Klnin-i 
Kalan (No. 16), was sent to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, 
he was ordered with other Amirs to pursue the sons of Rber Khan EuladI 
(p. 432), who had removed their families and property from Patanto 
Idar. A portion of their property fel 1 into the hands of Imperialists. When 
Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to Mirza Alxl u 
’r-Iiahlm (No. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the 
same year, Muhammad flusayn Mirza, Shall Mirza, and Slier 
Khan Fuliidl, besieged Patan; but they dispersed on the approach 
of M. ‘I Aziz. 

In the 20th year S. A. and his nephews S. Qasim and S. Hashirn 
quelled the disturbances in which Jalal u d’-l)ln Qurchl (No. 213) had lost 
his life, In 984. he. served under Shahbaz Khan (No. SO) in the expedition 
to Riwfuiah. According to the fohaqdt , which calls him a Commander 
of Three Thousand, ho died in 985. 

Abu ’1-KoiZl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 300, 1. 11 from below, 

Sayyid Ahmad’s son, S. Jamal 11 ’d-Din was killed by the untimely 
explosion of a mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 398). 

This R. Jamal 11 *d-JDln must not be confounded with the notorious 
S. Jamal 11 ’d-Dln who was executed in 993 (Baddfitn II, 345). He was a 
grandson of S, Mahmud (No. 75) S. Qasim being called his uncle. 

92. Kakar ^All Khan-i Chishtl. 

He came with Humayun to Hindustan. In the 11th year (973) he 
was sent together with Shah Qulx Naranjl (No. 231) to Gadhadlatanga, 
because Mahdl Qasim Khan (No. 30) had gone without leave to Maldiah. 
Kakar served also under M'u?m u ’l-Mulb (No. 61) and was present in 
the battle of Khayrabad. Ho took part in the bloody fight at Sarnal 
(middle of Shadban, 9$0 ; vide p. 353). He was then attached to MunHm’b 



corps, and served in tin- siege of Pallia, during which hr and his son. 
were killed (end of 981 ; Mtfiiihir, 980). 

93. Ray Kalyan Mai, Xamludar of 1 iTkunir. 

lie is tlie father of Ray Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned 
above, p. 384. 

94 Tallin Khan, Alb Ibi r.lghat, son of Mir Khurd, who was atdllq 
to Prince ITindsil. 

TTjh inune is not given in the Ma^usir. r l’li c Talxtt/rit merely says that, 
he was a grandee of frurnfiyun, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, 
the rank of a Commander of Two Thousand. According to the. same work, 
he had a won Bfujl Khun . who likewise served under Akbar, 

From the Al'harnnma (Lucknow Kclition, II, p. 274) wo see that, ho 
was one cd Akbar'.s companions. Together wit h. Dust mu Khan (No. 79) 
Qufcluq Qadam Khan (No. 123), Peahraw Khan (No. 280), llakTmh’l-Mulk, 
Muqbil Khan, and tfhimul Khan (No. 351), he assisted in the capt.ure of 
the wild and mad Klnvaja Mu'bizzum, brother oi Ak bar’s mother. 

95, Shah Muhammad Khan of Qaliit. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandahar, ho is often called Shah TVluliammad 
Khan-i Qanclahaii. Tho M(A<~mv says that the name of the town of 
Qalat is generally spelt with a Q ; but, that the Hazaras pronounce 
Iialat, , with a K. 

Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bayriim, and was with him 
in Qarulaliar, which nuindynn had given Bayriim as jar/lr. Bayriim, 
however, left, it entirely in S. M.’s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was 
then governor of Dawar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahar to him; but S. Ah discovered tho plot and killed tho con- 
spirators. Bahadur then marched against, Qandahar. 8, M. knew that 
ho could expect no assistance from Humayuii, and wrote to Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia that it was I-luniiiyun’s intention to cede Qandahar ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. 
Tahmasp sent 3,000 Turkman troopers furnished by I ho jaylrdars of 
Sistau, Karsh, and Chum sir. Their leader, TAlI Tiir, surprised Bahadur 
and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not, even keep 
Dawar, He therefore fled to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but would 
not hand over the town. Shah Tahmasp then, ordered his nephew, 
Sultan Husayn MTraa, son of Bahrain Mlrua (vide No. 8), Walt 
JjQjallfA Shamlii, and others, to besiege Qandahar. The siege had lasted 
for some time, when Sultan Husayn Mlrai felt disgusted and withdrew. 
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Tahmasp fell, annoyed, and sent again fcJuIl.au [Iuaayn Mirzfi wifcli 'dill 
Sultau, (lovernnr of Blwriiz, lo Qandahur, with positive orders to take 
the town. ‘•All Bull.iin was allot during the siege, and Sultan llusayn 
Mlrztl remained encam]>cd before the town without doing anything. 
At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime had succeeded to the 
throno, ordered S. M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, according 
to Ilumay on’s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the 
M a 1 Shir, differs from Munshl Bikandar’u version of his great work entitled 
1 Alamdra-iji Sikandarl. According to that history, Talmiasp, at the very 
first request, of Blulh Muhammad sent, Sullan llusayn Mlr/.a with Wall 
Khalifa and other nobles to Qamltilulr. They defeated .Bahadur ; hut 
as B. M. would not hand over Qandahar, Tahmhsp sent ^Ali Bulfcan with 
a stronger army, and appointed Bnllan Husayu Mlrza governor of Da war 
and Qandahar. Shall Muhammad held out for six mouths ; but as he 
got no assistance from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan. 

Be this as it may, B. M. arrived in 1 he end of tho third year of Akbar’s 
reign in India, was made a. Kilim, and gradually rose to the rank of a 
Oommnndor of Two Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968) 
he led tho van in the hat tie near Bfirangpur, in which Biiz Bahadur lost 
Mfilwa, and served, in the 9th year, in the war against ^Alid" ’Hah Kh an 
Uzbak (No. PI). In the 12i.li year he was made governor of Kolha. In 
the. L7th year lie was among the auxiliaries of Mlrza ^Azlz Kokn , and was 
wounded in the battle of Patau (p. ‘162), 

Regarding ‘•Adil Kh an, H. M.’s son, aide below, No. 125. 

96. Ray Surjan Hilda. 

lie is often merely called Ray Hilda. The Hildas are a branch, of the 
(haulians. The Barker of Rant an hli fir is called after them II admit!. 

Ray Bur jail was at first hi lire service of the Rami, and defied the 
Mu glints, because he thought himself safe in Rantnnbhur. Akbar, after 
the conquest of Ohftor (p, 698), besieged in the cud of tho Ifitli year, 
Rantanbbur, and R. B., despairing of holding out longer — tho siege 
having lasted about a month— sen! his sons Daudii and Bhoj (No. ITS) 
to Akbar’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each u, dress of honour. "When, they were taken, behind the tent 
enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, 
rushed sword in hand towards the audience tent, and killed several 
people., among thorn Shaykh Baha u T-Dln Majzuh of .Bada,on, but was 
cut down by one of Mugafiar Khan’s mom As R. S.’s sons were entirely 
iimooent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them ; 
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and he soul them hack io t, licit father. At If. S.’s request, llusayn Quit 
Khan (No. 24) was then sent t o the FotI mu! eseoi fed It. S. to the Emperor. 
Kantanblmr was annexed (Sliawwfd, 1)7(5, or beginning of the 14th year), 
R. 8. was made Governor of (kulha-Katanga, from udiere, in the 20th 
year, he was transferred to Fort (Jhiiniidh (Ohunfir). 

Boon after, ihvuda tied and created disturbances in Bundv. Zayn 
Khan Kolca (No. 34), lit. B. and his second son Bhoj wore therefore sent 
to Bundr, which was conquered in the beginning of 985. After the 
conquest, R. B. was made a commander of Two Thousand. Dauda who 
had escaped, submitted, in the 23nl year, to BhfihhfiK Khan (p. 436). 
Not long after, Dauda fled again. lie died in the 30th year. 

K. S. served in the 25th year, alter MmjalTar’s (No. 37) death in Bihar. 
The M (fasir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tabnqdt, 
it is clear, that he had been dead for some time in 1001, 

For It. S.’s son, Kay Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 

97. Shaham Khan Oula,ir. 

Jahl,ir is the name of a ChaghtaJ tribe. 

Shaham ’s father was Baba Bog, who had been under Jlumayfm, 
governor of Jaunpur. Baba Beg also took part in the battle of Chausa, 
in which Humayun was defeated by Blier Shall. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Baba Beg and other grandees to bring up the camp and 
the Begams. In. attempting to rescue the ladies of the Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed by an Afghan near the imperial tent, 

Shaham Khan was made an Anur by Akbar. 

Tn the beginning of the 4th year (960) be, served together with the two 
>Tala,irs, mentioned below, llaji Muhammad Kliftii-i Sis turn (No. 55), 
Chaltna Bog (58), Kama! Khan. (I liabkar, and Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), 
under Khan Zarnau (No. 13) in the Jaunpur District against the Afghans, 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Slier Shah, son of < >Adli, 
Mubariz Khiin. after Bayram’s death, made a fiual attempt to overthrow 
the Moghuls. In the 1.0th year Sh. Kh. served against Khan Zairian. 

Tn the 19th year he served under M’unrim in the Bengal and OrTsa 
wars, was present in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with To(,lar Mai 
the Allans to Bhadiak (p. 406). After Mun ‘bin’s death at Qaur (p. 407), 
the grandees put Sh. Kh. In command of the army till the Emperor should 
send a new commander. In the 21st year lie Look part in the battle near 
Ag Mahall (p. 350). In the 24tli year he was jagmlar of ITajJpfu' (opposite 
Patna). After Muzaffar's death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mai had 
arrived, he defeated and lulled Sa'ud-i Badakhshi, one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued 7 Arab Bahadur, whom Shahbaz Khan 

if 



(p. 438) had defeated.. In the 26th year Sh. Kh . was stationed at Narhan. 
In this year, MaTsum Kli an-i Farankhudl (No. 157) had been driven by 
the imperialists irom liahra,ich over Kalyanpur to Muhainmadabad, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpur. Sh. Kh. from 
Narhan, PaJiar Khan (No. 407) from Oliampur and Qasim from Jaldpur, 
united their contingents, and pursued M a'' sura so effectually that he 
applied to M. ‘■Aziz Koka to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 
32nd year he was made Governor of Garjha, and soon after, of Dikii. 
In Olio end ot the same year he accompanied Sultan Murad, who conducted 
M. Sulayman (No, 5) to Court. In the beginning of the 33rd year he 
assisted iSfuliq Khan (No. 43) in his expedition against Jalala Tank! 
in Ternl). 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, Aldiar 
made Dihli Ids residence. It was proved that Mb. had been oppressive, 
and he was therefore reprimanded. Two years later, he served in the 
Aslr wav, and died during the siege of that fort, Zl Ilijjah, 1009. 

The Tahaqat says that Bhalmtu Khan was in 1001 a Commander of 
Two Thousand. 

The Jkbamama mentions two other Jnla,ir Grandees: -• 

1. Sultjln ffumyn Khan Jal<7;ir. lie was mentioned above, p. 417, 1. 3. 

2. Muhammad Khan Jalu,ir, The Tahaqat says of him, “he is on 
old Amir, and is at present (1001) mad.” lie served under Khan Zaman 
in the war with Hemii. In the beginning of the 4th year all three Jala.irs 
served under Khan Zaman against the Afghans in the Jaunpur District. 

98. Asaf Khan (HI), |Mlrzfi Qiwam u d’-Dln] Ja'Tar Beg, son of 
Bad!* 111 ’z-Zamiin of Qajswln, 

ITis father Mlrzfi Badl‘> u VZamcin. was the son of AghaMullii Dawatdar 
of Qazwln (vide p. 398). M. BatlJ, during the reign of Shall r JTahmasp t 
lmd been mzir of Kashiin, and JaMar had also been introduced at the 
Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (985), JaAfar Beg came to India, and 
was presented to Alrhar by his uncle M. Gh iyas 11 J cl -Din 1AH Asaf Khan 
II (No. .126), on his return, from the loaf expedition. The new Tcigh law 
having then been introduced, Akbar made Ja s far a Commander 
of Twenty (BlsH) and attached him to the J)akhil%s (p, 252) of his 
undo. According to .Bada,om (TIT, 210) people attributed this minimum 
of royal favour to the malice of Tatar’s uncle. The post was so low 
lhat Ja'Tar threw it up in disgust and went to Bengal, to urhich province 
Mtiftftffar Khan (No, 37) had just been appointed governor. He was with 
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him when the Bengal military revolt/ broke out, and fell together with 
Shams 11 ’d-l)In-i Khali (No. lb!)) into the hands of the rebels. JaMnr and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly through his winning 
manners. On arriving at Kuthpur, JaAI'ar met. with a better veoep1,ionthau 
before, was in a short lime made a Commander of Two Thousand, and 
got the title of Jxaf Khan. lie was also appointed Mir ILkhshi, vice 
QfizT KAIi. In his fust expedition, against the, Kami, of Udaipur, Asaf 
was successful. 

Tn the 32 nd year ire was appointed Tlifuiadar of da, wad (Hwal ), 
vice lama. Ml QulT Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 388, where for 
Way tii‘ read Ih'jiu). In the .‘17th year Jalhla RawsluinC fled to *> A Ij< 1 11 ’Ilali 
Khan Uzbek, king of Turun ; l)iit finding no support, ho returned to 
Torah, and stirred up the Alridi and Urak/.a,! Afghans. Asaf was sent 
against, him, and with tho assistance of Zayn Khan Koka, defeated 
Jalfila. Tho lamily of the rebel fell into tho hands of the imperialists ; 
his women wore given to Wal.ulab ^ A IT, who was said to be ,f alula’s 
brother, while the other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th yew Asaf was sent to Kashmir, M, Yusuf Khan (No. 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the JiigTr holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Qull Afsluir, and 
Hasan MArnb wore the most important. The cultivation of Za^ far an 
(saffron, vide p. 89) and hunting were declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qf\?I ‘'All, i.e. at one 
lakh of klmrwciTs , at, ‘24 damn each {ride p. 370). Asaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmir, and returned to Bailor. In tho 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had become all hut desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jagir holders, Asaf was made Governor of the province. In the 44th 
year (beginning of 1008) he was appointed I)hvaii-i hull vice Petr Diis 
(No. 196). 

In 1013 Prince, Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Akbar; but a 
reconciliation was effected by Akbar ’b mother, and Salim was placed for 
twelve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrfvt as tin/ul, 
and gave up tho Rubas of flahabad and Bihar, of which during his 
rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to Asaf, who, more- 
over, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangir’s accession, Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
alCdlq to Prince Parwlz, who had taken the command against tho Kana. 
Tho expedition was, however, interrupted by the rebellion of Prince 
Khuaraw- In the 2nd year, 1015, Jahangir, after suppressing Khuaraw’s 
revolt, left Labor for Kabul, and as Sharif Kb an A mir lt> LUmara t ~ remained 
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dangerously ill in India, Asaf was made ValiiL and Commander oi Five 
Thousand. -He also received a pen- box studded with jewels. 1 Bui lie 
never trawled Jahangir, as the Eiuporor himself found out after Asaf’s 
death ( Titzuk , p. 109). 

From the time ol Akbar’.s death, the kings 2 of the Dakliiu had been 
restless, and Malik ^Ambar bad seized upon several places in. the Balaghat 
District. The Khan Kh an an. (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahangir scut Prince Parwiz to the 
Dakhin, with Asaf Klian as atallq, and the most renowned grandees of 
the Court, as Thija Man Singh (No. 30), Kh an Jalian Lodi, Kliau-i A ? zam 
(No. 21), < >A)>d 11 'Huh Kli an, “ each in himself sufficient for the conquest 
of a country.” But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of tlio Amirs, spoiled every- 
thing, and the Moghuls suffered a check and lost their prestige. Not 
long after, in 1021, Asaf died at Burliampur. The Tarilfh of his death 
is : — 

i^U-i-jLsT j w \*3. A hundred times alas ! for Asaf Khan. 

The Tuzulc (p, JOB) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

AsaC Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was 
an able financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been 
sufficient for him lo know the contents of a page. He was a great horti- 
culturist, planting and lopping oh branches with his own hands in his 
gardens ; and he often transacted business rvith a garden spade in his 
hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of Akbar’s 
disciples (p. 218-9), He was one of the best poets of Akbar’s age, an age 
most fruitful in groat poets. His Masnawl, entitled Nwmama ranks after 
Nizam’s Hhmn Khusmw. Vide below among the poets of Akbar’s 
reign. 

A?af kept a great number of women, and bad a largo family. 

II is sons. 1 . Mini i Zayn u ’l-‘> Abidin. He was a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 500 horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan’s reign, 
He had a son Mirzd J a 1 ' far, who like his grandfather was a poot, writing 
under the same takhaUus (Ja'dar). He, Zahid Khan Koka, and M, Shall 
(Pfidishahnama ; Sttql, Ma^agir) sou of. Sayf Khan, wore such intimate 
friends, that Shalijahan dubbed them sih yar, “the three friends.” He 

1 It rvtiB customary under tbo Moghul (iovommoiit to uonlor a jam-box or a golden 
inkstand, or both, as insignia on Vhmm. Wlion. such officers vere deposed, they generally 
lefcurood tho presents, 

s Mugliul historians do not like to call the rulers of the JDakhin kings. The word 
which they generally use, is dunycldiir, which is a mcahinglosa title. I have not found 
this titlo used in histories written before tlio Mbarntma, 
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later resigned the service, anil lived in Agra on tin 1 pension which Shah- 
juh.au granted and Awrnngzlb increased. He died in 101)1. 

2. Snh) fib Khan. .Lie was under Shalijnhan a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 1 ,200 horse, and died in the lM(h year of Sliahjahan. 

o. Mvrul C 'AI1 Ascjluir. Lie was a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongue. Jn the l’arenda oxpedil ion, lie created dissensions between 
Shall Shuja*’ and Maluihnb Kln'in. 11 e serve'll in the war against. Jujhar 
Bandelu, and perishi'd at. the explosion of a, tower in Fort Dhamunl, 
as related in the PatlishShnmia. lie. had just been married t o the daughter 
of Mu? I amid Khan BtiklnshT (autlior of the hjluHnfima-iji Jahangir !) ; 
but as no cohabitation hud taken place, Slullijahan married her to Khan 
Dawrfm. Ho was a Commander ol Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mlrzci ? Askar ! . He was in bho 20th year of Sludtjalum a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

Tlio lists of grandees in the 1‘ddislui hnama mention two relations of 
Asaf- -l, Muhammad Halil), son of Mirm Hindu, brother or nephew of 
Asaf. He was a Commander of ( )no Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
second year of Shahjnhfi n's roigti. 2. Mvqhn , a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 100 horse, 

Xf. Commanders of One Thousand and Five Hundred, 

99. Shnykh Farxd-i Bukh&ri. 

The Iqbalnama , according to tlie M a? a sir, says he belonged to the 
Mfisam Sayyids ; hut this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Hay y id’s 
trace their descent to Bayyid Jalal-i Bukhari, seventh descendant, of Imam 
?AlI NaqI AlhadL 

Tlio fourih ancestor ol Shay kit Furld was Shnykh ?Abd (1 ‘l-Ghallar of 
Dilill, who when dying desired his familytogivo up depending on Siiyurghfd 
tenures, but rather bo enter the military service of (he kings. This they 
seem to have done, 

Shnykh Farid was bom at Dihli (Tuzuk, p. Oft). He entered Akbar’s 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. ?AzIz (No, 21) resigned from ill- 
health the command ol the Bihar army, S. F, accompanied Yozlr Khan 
(No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bardwfui, where Qutlu of Orlsa, had 
collected his Afghans. Qutlu having made proposals of peace, S. F. was 
ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through Qutl&’s 
treachery (vide Stewart’s Bengal). In. the, 80th year, bo was made a 
Commander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command 
of 1,500, He was also appointed Mir Bakhshi, and had also for some time 
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the Dafiar-i Tun in his charge, i.o., lie had to settle all matters relating 
to the grants of J.iglr holders. 

His elevation under Jahangir was due to the decided support he 
gave Jahangir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he 
obtained over Prince Khusraw at Bhairowal. When Prince Salim 
occupied Jblhnluul during his rebellion against his lather, appointing 
his servants to mm sabs and giving them jag ns, Akbar favoured Prince 
Khusraw so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. Boon 
after, a sort of reeoncilatiou was effected, and Salim's men were sent to 
Gujrat. When Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay 
outside the Fort of Agra : and M. ^Azlz Koka fNo. 21) and Raja Man 
Singh, who from family considerations favoured Khusraw’s succession, 
placed their own men at the gates of the tort, and asked Rliaykh Farid 
to take command. But R. F. did not care for their arrangements and 
went over to Prince RalTm outside, and declarer! him emperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes. On the actual accession. R. F. was made a 
commander of 5,000, received the title of Sahib 11 ’ s-sai/f w a ’l qalam, 1 
and was appointed Mir Ba ldw in. 

A short time after, on the 8th Zi tlijjah, 1014, Prince Khusraw 
suddenly left Agra, and went plundering and recruiting to Labor. S. F., 
with other Bukhari and many Barha Ray y ids, was sent after him, whilst 
Jahangir himself followed soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan 
Amir 11 l-Umara*' and Mahabut Khan, who were hostile to R, F., and 
took every possible opportunity of slandering him. Sultan Khusraw 
had gone to Lahor and besieged the town, when lie heard of R. F.’s 
arrival will) 12,000 horse at (ho Ah-i Sv! law fur. He raised the siege, and 
arrived at the Bi,ah, which R. F, had just crossed- Khusraw was 
immediately attacked, The fight was unusually severe. The Barha 
aud Bukhari Sayyids had to bear the brunt of the light, the former in 
the van under the command of Sayf Kh an, son of Sayyid MahmTid Khan 
Kundllwal (p. 427) and Sayyid JalaL There were about 50 or 60 of the 
Barha Sayyids opposed to 1,500 Badakhshl troopers, and had not S. 
Kamal ( vide No. 78) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of Padishah saltimctl the Barha Sayyids would have been cut- 
down to a man. Rayyid Sayf Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. JalaL 
died a tew days after the battle. About four hundred of Khusraw’ s 
troopers were killed, and the rest dispersed, Khusraw’s jewel-box fell 


1 This title we also find in okl inscriptions, o.g. in those of 'i'ribotu and Siitgttw, Hugli 
District, It raeana Lord of the wvvrd and the pm> 


if 



into (ho hands of the Imperial ihIh. The tight look place in (,he neighbour- 
hood of Bhairdwal. 1 2 In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced B. R, 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District, was made into a Pargaua 
of the name of FuUiiihful, and was given B. Ik as a, present . Tie received, 
besides, the title of Afurtazd Kh an, and van appointed governor of the. 
Bfiba of (iujrut, 

In the 2nd year, B. R presented Jahangir with an immense mby made 
ini o a ring, which weight'd I wiM/tll, 1 5 snrkhs, and was valued at 25,00011s. 
As the relations of the Bhaykh oppressed the people in (lujriit, ho was 
recalled from Al.nnadabful (Titzuk, p. 72). In the 5th year lie, was made 
governor of the Punjab. In 1021 he marie preparations to invade 
Kfvngra. Ho died at Put him in 1025, and was buried at DihlT (Tuz. p. 159). 
At. the time ol his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 5,000 
horse, 

Bayyid Ahmad, in Ins' work on the antiquities of Dihll, entitled Asdr" 
’ s-tfmadld, Ho. 77, says that, the name of B. P.'s father was Bayyid 
Ahmad-i Bukhari. OF hand’s tomb, V says, nothing is left but an arcade 
(dalan). But he wrongly places (he death of the Bhaykh in the 
9 Ih year, or J 030 a.k., instead of in the eleventh year, or 1025 a.t>, 
Bayyid Ahnuwl also men! ions a KdnlJ, built by Bhaykh Farid in 
DihlT, which has since been repaired by the huiglish Uoverninenf. and 
is now used as a jail (xjU^Lvs--, ,jd Mi nna). 

According to the. 'J'uzuk, p. OR, BalTmga(,l h f DihlT) belonged toB. Farid. 
It had boon built by Salim Kh an the, Afghan during his reign in the 
midst ( dm nriyan) of the Jamna. Alchar had given it to Farid. 3 

When Shaykh Farid died, only 1,000 Ashrafls were found in Iris 
house, which very likely gave rise to the Tdrlkh_ of his death :• — 


1 Bliairowiil, on our maps /iliyrrnrnl, lies on llw roml from Jfilindhur to AniiitHir, on 
the right bank of tho Ui,iili. After Hie defeat, Kin mi aw (led nor( lnriirdu will) the view 
ot reaching Jlohtiis beyond (tie right bank of Ihe Jheluiu. Ife had Ibeiefore to cross tho 
ftiiwi, tho CJbeui.'ib, and Lite Jholnm. On coming lu the ('hanuh, ut a place culled Shahpilr 
(a vory fommoii name in tho fhuijiih), bo could not got bouts, lie therefore wont to 
Bodhara, which is also mentioned us a place for crowding in the H’nllat/fH-i ATifiif- on our 
maps ftodra, N.B. o) VazTrfibad- -wild induced some boatmen to iako him over. But, they 
loft him in tho lurch, landed film cm an island in tho middle of tho Chnnitb, mid swam back. 
This came to* the ears ot the CJhaudt of Rodhara, and n report was sent to VAbd" M-Qaroni 
"Nam akin (No. 19ii), ones of JfsUfMigir’s officers stationed at (1 up fit (at some distance trout 
tlie right bank of tho Oharutb, opposite to ViwiriUiud). llo came, took jKlpwraw from 
tlie island, and kept him confined in UujviU. Tho news of tho capture reached Jahangir 
at Bailor on tho last Muljuiwam 1Q1G, i.c. 02 days after Khusrnw’s (light front Agtn. On 
tho 3rd §&far, Khusraiv IJasan Hog-i Bada]diyhl (No. 107), and OAbd" ’r-XtahlttL jKliftr. 
were brought to Johiuigir in tiro Biigli-i Mfrait Kamriin. 

2 Tire family must have had largo possessions in THhl! ; for when Alchar, in the 22nd 

year, visited btilili, ho stayed in Sh. Varld’s monstion, and Abti ’I-l’«?l (A/diarnama, XII, 
p. 100) spanks of his extensive possessions along tho Jumna, 
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Jy oyi- 1 c'lu) dad, Hurd bnrd (1025 a.h.L 
“ Hi' gave, 1 and left (carried oil) little.” 

Shaykh Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. He always 
gave will this own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one 
day, and received money ; mid when lie returned the eighth time, Farid 
gave him again money, hut told him not, to tell others ; else they might 
take the money from him. He gave widows a great deal, and his jagTr 
lands were given as free land tenures to the children of his servants 
01 soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all 'Bukhari Sayyids in l ho province, 2 and paid for eveiy marriage feast 
and outfit ; he even gave pregnant women oE his elan money for the same 
purpose lor the benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted 
singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sard ,7s. The, one in DililT has been mentioned above. 
In Ahmadabiid, a maJialla was adorned by him and received as a, 
memorial of him the name of Bukhara. In the same town he built the 
Masjid and Tomb of Shiili Wajlh u ’d-DTn (died 988 ; Badd,om, TIT, 43), 
Uo also built Barlddhdd near Oil ill, the greater part of the old pargana 
of Til pat being included in the pargana of Faridubad (Elliot’s Glossary, 
Beanie’s Edition, II, p. 123). Tu Labor also, a Malmlla was built by him, 
a large bath, and a ckauk, or bazar. The Government officers under 
him received annually three lchil$ats ; to his footmen he gave annually 
a blanket, and bis sweepers got shoes. He never made alterations in 
his gifts. 

Ilia contingent consisted of 3,000 picked troopers. Neither in the 
reign of Akbar, nor that of Jahangir did he build a palace for himself. 
Ho always lived as if on the march. lie paid his contingent personally, 
lit! la caring for the noise and tumult incident lo such offices. One of his 
best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Slier Khan, had taken leave in 
Gujrat, and rejoined afLor an absence of six years, when Sli, Farid was in 
Kalunilr on his march to Kangra. The Sliaykh ordered Dwatka Has, 
his Bakhfthl, to pay the man his wages, and tire BakhshI wrote out the 
Descriptive Roll, and gave flic man one day’s pay. But Farid got angry, 
and said, “ Ho is an old servant, and though he comes rather Into, my 
affairs have not fared ill on account of his absence ; give him his whole 
pay.” The man got 7,000 Ks„ his whole pay for six years. 


l 1 eat, enjoyed.— P.] 

8 In OiWT, Alimadabfid, and many other places m Giijnrt do we find BujAtm Sayyidfl. 
Vide Nos. 77, 7ft.' 
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“Night and day,” exclaims the author of the d/VCm/V, “change as 
before, and I lie. stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, hut India has 
no longer such men. Perhaps they have left for some other country ! ” 

idhavkh Park! had no son. lfis daughter also died childless. lie had 
adopted two young men, Muhammad ftn'ml and Mir Khan. They lived 
in great pomp, and did not care for the emperor. Though ollcn warned, 
they would noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of tho emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat, Khan, whom Jahangir 
liad given a hint', sent one of lus men and killed Mir Khan. H. F. 
demanded of the emperor Mahiibat's blood ; but Malmbaf got together 
several “ respectable ” witnesses who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sa'rnl, and Fbaykh F. had 
to remain quiet, 

Muhammad MaHd was alive in the 20th year of Mhahjylian, and was a 
Commander of Seven Hundred, 300 horse ( Pddishdhn , 11, 743). 

Saijyki Ja^far, B. F.’s brother, was also in Ak bar's service, lie was 
killed in bho battle of Patau (p. 433). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, 1),, 310, 3.13; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid 
Badr, son of irtlnvvkh Farid’s sister, a Commander of TOO, 500 horse ; and 
Sayyid Bhakar, sou of Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 
300 horse. 

100, Samanji Khan, son of Clmlma Peg. 

For Samanji wo often find in MKB. Samdjl. The Turkish mmdn 
means hay, so that Samanji or Samdncln would mean one ir/to looks after 
the hay. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the, M/Pd.v'r, nor the 
fabaqat. Not have 1 come across his name ini ho Akbumdtna. It. remains, 
therefore, doubtful whether he is the son of No. 58, 

Another Samanji Khan wilt be found below, No. 147, 

101, TarAi Khan, son of Qiya Kh an Gung (No, 33). 

Flo has been mentioned above, on p. 3G7, The Tabayai says that, in 
1001, ho was governor of Patau (Gkijriifc).' 1 


1 Tawll Khan is nlso mentioned in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of tho Tnzule, p 30, 1. 15. 
But thisis a mists Iso, it should he Tar Khan, not Tardi KMti. Tho word ioqniit, l,c., also 
is a mistake, and rahould be Toqbat. Pages 18, 10, oi tlio Tuzxib treat of Akbar’s forced 
maroh to l’a.tau in Ctnjrat {villa p, 343,' note, and p. 44E). Tho Mrdamr (MS, 77 of 
the Library Aa. Boo, Bengal, p. 103, 6,) mentions tho 4th UnbiQ 1 , as tho day Whon Alt bar 
loft Agra ; bat from the Akharmlma (Lucknow Edition, til, 18 ft.) it is atcav that Akhar 
loft Agra on the 24lh Rabi<; XI, 981, and engaged theonemios on tlio 0th day aftor his 
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102. Mihtar Khan, Aids" ’d-Dlu, a servant ol Humayun. 

The word mihtar, pi op. a prince, occurs very often in the names of 
Jlumayun’s servants. Thus in the Alba mama (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I, 
p. 21)9-- a very interesting page, which gives the names ol the grandees, 
etc., who accompanied the emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khan was the title oi AnTs” M-Din. He was Humayun’ s 
treasurer on his lliglit to Persia, and returned with the cmpeior. 

In the Hill year, when Haul anbhiir bad been conquered {vide No. 96), 
the fort was put in his charge. In 1 ho beginning of the 21st year (beginning 
of 984) lie accompanied Man Singh on Ms expedition against liana 
Partiib of Mai war, and distinguished himself as leader of the Ghandmntl 
(rear). In tin 1 25 th year ho held a jiiyir in Audh, and distinguished himself 
in the final pursuit ol Mu' 1 mini Khan Farankhfuli (No. 157). 

Aids was gradually promoted. TTe was at the. time of Akbar’s death 
a Commander of Three Thousand. According to the 'J.'dbaqdt, he was 
in 1001 a Commander of 2,500. 

lie died in the 3rd year of .Jahangir’s reign, 1017, eighty-four years 
old. If 1 read the MSS. of the Ma^asir correctly, lie was a Itati, and 
lonkiM l upon h is tribe with much favour. He was a man of great simplicity, 
ft. is sail 1 that ho paid his contingent monthly. 

Martin Khan . his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander 
of Five Hundred, 130 horse. Abu Tdlib, son of Munis Khan, was employed 
as treasurer (Khhanclii) ol the ftiiba of Hen gal. 


103. Kay Durga Sisodia. 

Kay Dnrgii is generally called in the Akbarndma, Bay Durga Chandra- 
wftl, ( <JL? , I . ), The. home of the family was the Pargana of Bam pur, 

also called Islfunpur, near Chitor. 

In the 2(>th year of Akbar’s reign Ray Durga accompanied Prince 
Murad on his expedition against Mirm Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 
Ln the 28th year he. was attached to Mirim Khan’s (•No- 29) corps, and 
distinguished himself in the Gujrat war. In (he 30th year ho was with 
M. KVziz Koka (No, 21) in the Dukhin. In the 36th year he followed 
Prince Munid to Malwa, and later to the Dalch,in, 

In the 45th year Akbar sent him after Mugaffar TJusayn Mlrza. He 
llien accompanied Abii ’l-Ea?! to Nasik, and vteut afterwards homo on 


departure, i.o. on the 0th OufliRtl* 1, 081. Hence Htfl ia’i ^ 

SayyW Aljmatl gives, Tumk, p, 18, 1. 10, should fee corrected to eth.lum&d^l.asi. 

Tito comparison of Uio , several sources for a history of AJtbiir fliefgn, and thooorrwHon 
of the WHS. is a. truly hereupon iftbouf, which the want of critical acumen oh the part of 
the oditors of ou,r printed historical edition* has very much increased. wo. w. 

29 
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]<>avo. He ref tuned, but after Mix weeks wont again home, apparently 
without permission . 

He died towards Ihe end of l;he, 2nd year of Jahangir's reign. 

According to the Tuzuk (p. 03) he had served Akita r for upwards of 
forty years. Jahangir says, he had at first, been in the service of Rana 
Qclai Singh, and reached, during the reign of Alebar, the dignity of 
Commander of Four Thousand, lie is said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tnhttqdl says I hat lie was in lUOlatlommander of Fill eon Hundred. 

The Afifaxir continues the history of Ins descendants, Ironi which the 
following tree has been taken. 

(Itncrthiji/ nf tin' Hit, ot of h'ninjiiti (IHiiinfmi), ('hilar. 

1, ltiiy Duma Hlsodiya 

(Olmmlriiwui ) 

2. J’.fi.o Cliami.1 (Julituifpr) 

(it) A Hon-- (h) flap Miikund 

!i. Kii.ii Diuicta (Khilhjnhiiu) 

4. KS,o ltiilti Kim'h (Do.) 1 
plied childless] 

5. (<t) 11.11,0 Singh f). {/,) Amr Singh 
| died childluwij (Awrungi'.ib) 

7. Jtu.o Mullciun Singh 

S, ll(i,o (tupiU Hittgli 

!t. l’ii,o Itatnn Pint'll 

Ra,o 1-talan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Muslim 
Khiln (Aw rangzlb-. I ahandfir Hindi). 

KM. Macl.hu Singh, son of Raja Bhagwiin Dus (No. 27). 

Ho was present in the fight at Hama! (p. 203), In the beginning of the 
2 1st year (Muliamun, 984) he. served under Man Bingh against Ratifi 
Kikti, and distinguished himself in the battle of Ooganda (2Jst. RabH 
I, 984). a In the 30th year he accompanied M Trait Hlnlhrukh (No. 7) 

1 There is some confusion in fcho MSS. and printed editions regarding his name, Thus 
in the PniUnhilhnfima, Ed. Uibl. Indira, f, b. i{0(5, lie is on Hod Matlii Singh ; but Haiti 
Singh in the hswuc work, Vol. it, p. 730, ruid Jlalhi, on p. 374. 

8 It was said above, p. 361, nolo 2, that the bnUlonf Giogtmda wan fought iuflSB. This 
is the HUitoiaont of the 2'abatjCit, which the A/a Kish follows in its biosmi plural note o£ II ivj a 
Man Singh. But from the Akhartuima and the History of limbi, om, who waH present m 
the bnttio, and brought Akbnr Miin Singh’s report., it in (dear that Miiu Singh got out on 
the 2nd Muharram, 984, and that Uio battle took plneo on tho 21st Pain l, of the same 
year. 

It has been remarked above (p, 383, note 1) that tho ohronoiojiy of tiio f'abaqat, is 
erroneous, Biida.oi'iT ascribes tho errors to the omission of tho intovouJary days, and a 
contusion oi aolnr and lunar years. Historians should bear ibis in mind. Tho A kharnama 
in the only source for a history of Akhar’s roign, and tho Saw&nilj Should be tho guide of 
Historians. 
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oil his expedition to Kashmir. hi the 31st year, after the death of 
Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), lie look the contiugent of Raja Bliagwan from 
Tirana hangar, where he was stationed, to ^ALl Mas] id, where Mail 
Singh was. 

In the 481 li year ho was made a Commander of Three Thousand. 2,000 
horse. According to the Tahaqat, he had been, in 1001, a Commander 
of 2,000. 

l'fis son, Cliatr tiftl, or fialr Sal, was at the end of Jahangir’s reign a 
Commander of Dili eon Hundred, 1,000 horse, lie was billed together with 
his two sons, BhTin Singh and Anancl Singh, in the Dakliin, m the 3rd year 
of Khuhjahiin's reign. ITis third son, Utjar Sen, was a Commander of 
Eight Hundred, 400 horse (vide Piidishahn, I, p. 294; 1, b., 
pp. 305, 314). 

105. Sayyid Qasim, and J43. Sayyid Hashim, sons of Sayyid 
Mahmud Khan of Bikini, Kundllwiil (No. 75). 

In the. 17th year S. Q.u<un served under Khan ? Alam (No. 58) in the 
pursuit of Muhammad llusayn Miry, a, who after his defeat by M. ^Azlz 
Koka (No, 21) had withdrawn to tlm Dakliin. 

S. Hashim served, hi the 2 1st year, with Itay Ray Singh (No. 44) 
against Bulkin l)e,om, ruler of Sarohi, and distinguished himself in the 
conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year both brothers served under Sliah bar, Khan (No. 80) 
against the liana. In the 25th year, when Cliandr, Ben., son of Miildeo, 
raised disturbances, both brothers, who had jSfjlrs in Ajmer, were ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
year, and served in the liarnwal of Mlrza Khan (No. 29) in the 
Gujriit war. 

S, Hashim was killed in the battle of Rarkich, near Alnnndfibad. (■>. 
Qasim was wounded. lie was subsequently appointed Thanadar of 
Patau. When Mlrza Khan went to Court, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor 
of Ahmadahad, Qasim was again appointed to a command and operated 
successfully against Mu^afTar, Jam (zamindar of Little Kachh), and 
Khangar (zamindar of Groat Kachh). 

On titu; transfer of Mlrza Khan, Khan-i A q z(un (No. 21) was appointed 
Governor of Gujrat. Qasimcontinued to serve mGujxat, and distinguished 
himself especially in the 37th year. Lalcr, he commanded the left wing 
of Bull an Murad’s Dakliin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his death a Commander 
of 1,500, 

Regarding their sons, vide p. 427. 
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XII, Commander* of Twelve II limited and b'ijhj. 

100. Hay Sal Darbari, Shayldiilwat . 

[To is also called Raja R,ly Mill Durban, mid in the .sou of Ilajn Moja. 
son of Ray Ray Mai HhuykhTiwal , in whoso service Husnu Khan. Mur 
(father of Hher Shah) was for some 1 imo. 

As remarked above (No. 20), Ike Kachliwaluis are divided 
into Raj a wills and Rhaykhiuvat s. To the laller branch belong ltilia 
ho Karan, Ray Shi, etc,. ; the former contains Man Min'd) ’.s posterity 
(the present, rulers of Jaipur). 

The form Ahalkhdwat , or Hhckhaiml, as it, is generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. 
A Muhammadan Rliaykh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
1dm till ho got a sou. From motives of gratitude, the hoy was called 
Shay kh. x Hence, his descendants are called the Hitayhhfnval, lkuncli. 

Ray Rill was employed at Court, us his title of Durban indicates. Ho 
was in charge of the, Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, lie was 
promoted, and served in. the Dakliin. He died there at, an advanced age, 
lie had twenty-one sons, each of whom lmd a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Ray Mai was in the DakJiin, MiuIIlu Hingh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of tnflians, and occupied Ray Mill’s paternal 
possessions. 2 Hut. Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Hay Hal’s MunshI 
and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master’s lands. 

After Ray Hal’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to 
the custom of the Zamlndfu-s of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Gird liar, Ray Hill’s son, is almost the only 
one that, distinguished himself at Court. 

From the A kbarndma we see that, Ray Hill entered early Akhar’s 
service ; for he was present in the battle of Khava rbiul (p. 4H) in. the 
fight at Hamnl ( vide 27), and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan, and Al.xmadabad (p. 458, note). 

The Padishdhndma (I, In, p. 31J) mentions another son of Ray Hal’s, 
Bhoj Raj, who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The fabaqdt says that Ra,y Sill, was in JOOi a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abu T-Fazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This 
memsab is unusual, and Hay Sal stands alone in this class. If docs not 


1 Ho ia Iho same as the Skiykhjl of Jaipur genealogies. Shaykhji w said to have boon 
a grandson. of Udaikavan, twelfth descendant, of Dhole, RSy (p,’34tl). 

a Called in the U a 1 Xihandiir or Ohandar, 14 near Amber.” Toil mentions 
a Khandliar near Amber, Vide Googt, Index, Khand&r. 
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occur in the lists of Grandees in the Padnhahndma. From other histories 
also it ; s clear (hat the next higher Mansab after the Kazan was the 
Ila-.dr o pansndi, or Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

XIII. Commanders of One Thousand. 

107. Muhibb ‘■'All Khan, son of Mir Khalifa. 

This grandee must not be confounded with Mnlnbb 9 All Khan RdhlM 

(l>. 100). 

Muhibb fAl! Khan « the son of Mir Nisjam’ 1 ’d-Din ^Ali Khalifa, the 
“ ] hilar of Babar’s government ”. ITe had no faith in Humayun, and 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured Mahdi Kliwaja. 
Babar’s son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before Babar’s death, assumed 
a royal deportment. One day, Mir 'Khalifa happened to he in Mahdi’ s 
lent; and when lie left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put bis band 
to his board, and exelaimet l, “ Thou shall by and by follow me.” He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when he observed Muqim-i Ilarawi 1 in 
the corner of the tent. Muqim reported these words to Mir Khalifa, 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on Babar’s 
death, Ilimiuyfin to the throne. 

His son Muhibb ^Ali Khan distinguished himself under Babar and 
Humayun. Hits wife was Naliul Begarn, daughter of Qiisim Koka. 
Qasim bad sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar liad fallen into the 
hands of ^Abd u Tlfilv Khan XJzbak, when Qasim stopped forward and said 
that ha was Bfibar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar escaped. In 975, 
Niilild Begam wont, to Thatha, In soa her mother, Ilaji Begam (daughter 
of Mlrf.a Muqim, son of Mir?, I Zu T-Nun). After Qasim Koka’s death, 
Ilaji Begam married Miraa Hasan, and after him, Mlrai, Msa Tarkhan, king 
of Sindh (p, 390). Before Wahid Begam reached Thatha Mirza Msa died. 
His successor, Mirza BaqI, ill-treated Hajt Begam and her daughter. 
Haji Begam therefore collected a few desperate men and watched for 
an opportunity to get hold of M. BaqT’s person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and .Ilaji Begam was put into prison. Wahid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by Sultan Mahmud, 
ruler of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband 
Muhibb ‘■All to Bhakkar ; and he would give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha, N&hld Begam did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 

1 Father of the Historian Ni?Hm a ’d-DIn Ahmad, author of the Tabagat-i Akbarf, 
Muqim was then BnyM. 
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in Hie J (it-k year (!)78), called lor Muhibb, who lnu l thou retired from 
coint-life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. 

Muhibb set, out, accompanied by MujCthid Khan , a won of his daughter. 
Sa'ud Khan (No. ‘25), Governor o! Multan, had also received orders to 
assist Muhibb; but. at Sultan Mahmud's inquest, Muhibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a, few hundred troopers. When lie arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud said llnit he bad changed lvis mind : he might 
go and attack That Ha without his assistance ; but he should do so from 
-laisulmlr, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though ho had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultan Mahmud for Ids treachery, and 
prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahm fu I had 1 0,000 horse assembled 
near hurt MiUbTla UL^iU). Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 
took soon after the, fort itself. He then fitted out, a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, whore lu> again defeated Mahmud. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubiuak Khan, Sultan Mahmud's aazlr, left his master 
and went with J ,G()0 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’s son, Beg 
Oghlu, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultan Mahmud, Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlfi. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried In get out of Muhibb's power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubarak, and used tin* money which fell info his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar fo the district 
decimated the people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 2158), the bust 
remedy for it, could only bo had for gold. Sultan Mahmud at, last sent 
a message to Akbar, and offered the fort as a present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
fo lake him (Mahmud) to Court ; for he said, ho could nol trust, Muhibb. 
Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mvv Geau, Bnkawal-begl, to 
Bhakkar. 1 Before Mir Gesu arrived, Malt, an Mahmud had died. New 
complications arose on his arrival. Mujhhid Khan just besieged Port 
Gatvjaba, 2 and his mother Sami hi Began), (Muliibb's daughter), who felt; 
offended at Akbar’s proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 
Gesu, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim-i ITurawI 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesu. 


1 The conquest of Bhakkar is minutely related in tho'JVinfclH jUatjaHiifi'ii/e No, 3201, 
from which "Prof. Dowson in hia edition of KUIol’s Ifistory oi ( ad in (I, p. 240 if.) has given 
extracts, Blit Aba T-JTajl’s account contains a tew in terns ting particulars and ilifToronoes. 
For Oowson’a MlrKlsu, we have to read MitOesv. His biography is given in the MaHgir. 

2 Generally called OanjAwa. 
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The bitter now entered Bliakkar (981) and the inhabitants handed the 
keys over io him. 

Bid neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, 
though tlieir stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir Cent, according to which Mujahid should he 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that lie himself with his whole family should 
he accommodated in Loiuiri. The arrangement bad been partially carried 
out, when Mir Ge.su dispatched a flotilla after Mujahid. Muhibb upon this 
withdrew to Math! la. Samira Begam fortified the environs, and when 
attached by Ge, sir’s men, alio successfully repulsed them for one day and 
one night. Next day, Mujahid arrived by forced marches, defeated the 
enemy, 1 and occupied the land oast of the river. 

In the meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tarso Khan (No. 32) 
as governor 1o Bbakknr, and Muhibb thought it now wise to go to 
Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a 
sort of Mir c <Arz. As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Alcbar, in the 
23rd year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
of Mir ‘hire, the guard of the I-larem, the governorship of a distant 
province, or the governorship of Dihll. Muhibb chose the last, and 
entered at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihll in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the fahaqat among the Commanders of "Four 
Thousand. 

Eegarding the town of Bliakkar, Abu T-Tazl says that it is called in 
old boolrs Manpura. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches; 
two branches lie to the south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is called Bliakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
called Lobar!, and near it is the Indus. 

Mfim Shah Husayn Arghfin, Icing of Thatha, had Bliakkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander his foster-brother, Sultan Mahmud, After 
Shalt Husayffis death, Sultan Mahmud declared himself independent 
at Bliakkar, and Mirza Hsa Tarkhan (p. 390) at Thatha. Both were 
often at war with each other. Sultan Mal.nmid is said to have been a 
cruel man, 

As Bliakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha, it was 
attached to the §aba of Multan, 


1 It Prof. Dows oil’s MSS. agree with his version (I, p. 241), the Tarikh-i itfaSsi cmi 
would contradict the Akbaptama. MujSbkt Khan, is agnin mentioned, l.o., p. 282. 



[Mulubb ^Ali Khan Kalitas!.] 

like Muhibb YMi Tvhfm, son of Mir Khalifa, Mulubb ^AlT Klu'm 
11 alibis! is put in the Tabaqai among Hu* Commanders of Four Thousand, 
If is impossible to say why Abu T-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, occurs frequently in the Akbamnmu and oilier 
histories. As ho was a long time Governor of UalUils in K. Bihar, lus is 
generally called I'ahlCm. This renowned FotI had passed, in 1)10, into 
the hands of Slier Klnl.li. During his reign, as also that of KalTin Shah, 
h’ath Khan Bate! commanded the Fort. Subsequently it. came into 
the hands of Sulayman and ,1 unayd-i Karrarfini. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p, 437), he" banded 
it over to Klulhbaz Khan (No. 8b), at the time of the war with Gajpat! 
and his son Sri Ram (1)84). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Mulubb ^ A IT Kb an governor of 
Kalitas, and Sluilibaz Khan made over the Fort lo him, 

Mulubb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. His son also, Ilablb ^ All Kb an (aide No. 133), distinguished himself 
by his bravery, but was killed in a iigld with one Yusuf Mil, (I, who had 
collected a hand of Afghans and ravaged K. Bihar. His death affected 
his father so much that lie became temporarily insane. 

In the Slat year, two officers having been appointed to each Suba, 
Mulnbb was ordered to join Vazir Kb an (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given Lo the Kaeblnviiluis unjaylr, and Akbar 
called Muhibb to Court, intending to make him governor of Multan. 
But as the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (1)1)7), Muljibb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb fell ill, and died, on the emperor’s 
return, near the Koh-i Sulayman. Akbar went; to his sick-bed and saw 
him the moment ho died , 

In the AMmrmma (III, p. 245) a place Mulnbb 1 AUpur 1 is mention odr 
which Muliibb founded near Kalitas, 

108. Sultan Khwaja, t lAbd u T-^AzIru, son of Kliwaia Khawand 
Dost, 

He is also called Sultan Khwaja Naqshbtmdl , a His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaja 4Abd u ’sh -Shahid, fifth son of Khwaja, 


1 I4ot given mi the maps. 

a NarjsJihanfl tyiw the epithet of the renowned saint Klurtiia Bah5. a ’d-Pin of BuJ^ara, 
horn 728, died 3rd KabK I, 701. Ho was called nayshbrind, beoanao acuording to his own 
■words, ho and his parents used to weave kamldLabs adorned with figures {naqah). 
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<:Ab(l u ‘llali (generally railed Kbwiijagiin Khwaja, ; vide No. 17), 
son of the renowned saint Kliwaja Annie 11 'd-Dlu Alirar (bom 806, died 
29th RabD T, 895). 

When ^Abd" \sh-Shahjd came from Kttmarqaad (o India, lie was well 
received by Aklmr, and got as presenl l lie Pargana Ohftinfu I. Tie remained 
there some time, but returnee l in 982 to .Samarkand, whore lie died two 
years later. 

iSultan Kliwaja, though neither learned in the .sciences nor in la$amouj 
(mysticism), had yet much of the saintly philoso] >hor in him. Ho possessed 
in a high degree the confidence and the friendship of (lie emperor. In 984 
he was made Mir IJajj, and as sncli commanded a ruunoious party of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to Maklcah. Never before had so influential 
a party left for Arabia ; Sudan Kliwaja was to distribute six lakh of rupees 
and 12,000 Ichiftafa to the people of Maklcah. 

On bis return in 08(5 (23rd year) he wus made n Commander of One 
Thousand, and appointed tfndr of ( lie, realm (pi. 28-J ) . lie held that office 
till his death, which took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried 
outside the Port of JH'atl.ipfir, in the north. 

Ilia daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to 
Prince Dftnytil. 

His son, Mir Kliwaja. was in the -lOth year a Commander of 500. 

According to ikda,om and Abfi 'l-’Pnffi, ftultiin Kbwaja belonged to 
the elect of the “ Divine Ifluth ” (vide p. 2.1 d). 

109. Kliwaja t; Abd" Tlah, son of Kliwaja 7Abd u ’l-Latlf, 

His name is not given in the MtAam and the Tabaqdl. The A/cbar- 
mnia mentions a Khwiija TAbd 11 ’Kali who served in the war against 
Abd 11 ’llali Khan Iffibak (No. M), in Mllwah (971-2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zamun (No. 13), and in the fight at Sarnal (middle of 
Shat biin, 980 ; vide No. 27). He also accompanied the emperor on his 
forced march to Patau and Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Alfbarmma, II, 285, 287, 367 ; III, 24. 

110. Kliwaja .fahan, Amina of Hir,at. 

His full name is Kliwaia Amln u ’d-l)In MahmQcl of Tlirat, The form 
Amina is modern Irani, which likes to add a long a to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humayfin on hia flight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he was made JBakjjshi pf Prince Akhar. 

On Akbar’s accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of Klm&ia Jahdn. He was generally employed 
in financial work, and kept great seal. In the 11th year he was 

f 



accused by AtusailTar Kh.in (No. 37) of want, of loyally shown in the 
rebellion of Khan Zamfin. Amin was rcprinui nt]o<l, the groat .seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makknh. 

On lhs return, he was pardoned. In the I9(h year (981-2) Akbar 
besieged llajTpur ■ but Amin hud been eompelled by sickness to remain 
belund at Jnimpur. When the emperor returned from ijiijlpur over 
Juunpur to Agra, Amin followed him. On the mareh, lie was once eluirged 
by a mm/ elephant; his loot got entangled in a tent rope, and he tell 
to the ground. The aeeiileni had an injurious elTeot on Amin, con- 
valescent as he was. Ho died near JLikhnauin the beginning ol BhaHifm, 
1)82. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqal, his death took place 
in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. Jlis name, was Mir nil Beg, 
Ho was a poet and wrote under the lakh all ns of Shahn, Ho withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred, the title of Kbwii/ia Julian on the officer (Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul) who had served him as lhikhslil while Prince. 

11 1. Tatar Khan, of Khurasan. 

His name is Klrwiija Tiilnr .Muhammad, hi the 8th year ho accom- 
panied Blink .Budiigh Khan (No. 52) and Rfimt Khan (No. 140), mid 
pursued Mir Bluili Abu ’l-MuAiill, who wills! cow from IJisar Kiruza lo 
Kabul. 

He was then made governor of T)ihU, where he died in 980. 

The Tabaqal says lie was for some time Vavir, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mullfi Nnr u hl-Din Tarkhan, vide. liadii, oni, 
III, 199. 

112. Ilaldm Abu ’l-Eath, sou of Mullfi. iAlid u r-Razzaq of (111 fin. 

His name is Mast1.i u ’d-Dlti Abu ’l-Kath. M awl ana. Abd u VRazzaq, 
Ins father, was a learned and in hinted man, and held for a long time 
the post of Sadr of (Man, When (Man, in 974, came, into the possession 
of Tahmasp, Al.imad Khan, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and 
<: Abd tt VRazzixq was tortured to death. Ilaldm Abu T-Katb, with liis 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Ilumam (No. 205) and .Hakim Nur 11 ’cl-Dln, 1 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20tli year, in India (p. 184), They 
went to Court and were well received, Abu ’l-Fath, in the 24th year, 
was made Sadr and Aniin of Bengal. At the outbreak of the military 

* Ho i» mentioned below among the pools of Akbar’fi reign, Bin tniJiallu ? ia “ Qarim 
Their fourth brother, Hakim Hu it" ’llflh, came later from Iran to India., and received 
through Abfi’l- Path's influence a Command of Tivu Hundred (No, 354), Hodiduotlivo long. 
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revolt, he wan captured with several other officers (vide Nos. 98 and 159) ; 
but ho escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose higher 
and higher in Akhar's favour, and possessed an immense influence in 
state matters and on the emperor himself. Though only a Commander 
of One Thousand, lie is said to have had Ihe power of a Vakl!. 

As related above (p. 357), he accompanied Blr Bar on the expedition 
against the Y usufza,Ts in Rawful and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded ; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous 
issue of the campaign to Abu ’1-Bath’s insubordinate conduct towards 
Zayn Koka (No. 34}. 

In the 34fch year (997) he went with the emperor to Kashmir and 
from there to Ziibulistan. Oti the march lie fell sick, and died. According 
to Akhar’s order, Khwilja Shams' 1 d’-Dm (No. 159) took his body to Ilasan 
Abdill, and buried him in a vaidt which the Khwaja had made for himself 
( Tmuk , p. 48). On his return, the emperor said a prayer at Abu ’1-Bath’s 
tomb. 

The great poet *■ Orff of Shiraz {vide below, among the poeta) is Abu 
’1- Path’s encomiast. Bay?! also has composed a fine martiiya, or elegy, 
on his death. 

Abu ’1-Bazl and Badil,onI speak of the vast attainments of Abu ’1-Bath. 
A rare copy of his M unskilful 1 is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 780). He had a profound contempt for old Persian poets : 
thus he called Anwar! diminutively Anwariyak ; and of Kli again he 
said, he would give him a box on the ears if he wore to come to him to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abu T-Pazl, 
who would give him another box, and both would then show him bow 
to correct his verses (Badfponl, III, 167). 

Bada,cml mentions Abu ’1-Bath’s influence as one of the chief reasons 
why Akbnr abjured J slain (p. 184). 

Abu ’l-Fatli had a son, Bath 11 ’llah. He was killed by Jahangir, as 
he was an accomplice of Khusraw ( Tuzuk , p. 58). 

A grandson of Abu ’1-Bath is mentioned in the Padishahmma (II, 
p. 739), His name is Bath. Ziya ; he Was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse, 

113. Shaykh Jamal, son of Muhammad Bakhtyar. 

His full name is Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar, son of Shaykh Muhammad 
Bakhtyar. The Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar, near DiML 

Shaykh Jamal’s sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar’s 

1 Flit) Mvmkiyat contain irttomting leUors addressed by Abii 'l-fatb to liis brother 

tl&ldm Bmiuun, the Khan KhfinSn (No, 29), Khwaja Shams (No. 159) and others, 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
Jamal’s elevation exeitcrl mu eh envy. One day, after taking some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Hup also, one, of Akbur's servants, who had 
drunk of the some water, fell immediately ill. Alcbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year lie accompanied IsnnAll Qnli Khan (No. 40) on his 
expedition against the rebel Niyabat Khan. Niyfibat Khan was the son 
of Mir Hiishim of Nishapur ; his name whs ^Arab. Before his rebellion 
he held JhosI and Anvil (Jalalabfm) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near “ Kantit, a dependency of Punna,” 1 Hliaykli Jamal was nearly killed, 
Niyabat Klnln liaving pulled him f roin his horse. 

In the 2(5th year ho marched with Prince Murad against Mlm 
Muhammad Jlnkim of Kabul. 

Shay kl i Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Alcbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jog i. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Moon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on himself, In the 30th year, when Akbnr set out for Zfibulistfvn, Sliaykh, 
Jamal had to remain sick in Ludhiyfuia. lte died (here in the same 
year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p, 200. 

114. JaM'ar Khan, son of Qaziiq Kb an. 

He is generally called in the histories Ju^far Khan Tahiti, Tahiti 
being the name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sluiraf 11 Vl-T)Tn Oghlii Talclu 
was at the time of Humayfm’s flight governor of limit and ktlla 2 to 
Rultan Muhammad Mlrzii, eldest son of Shall Talmnisji-i Safawl. At 
the Shah’s order, he entertained Humayun in the most hospitable 
manner. When ho died he was succeeded in office by his son. Qaziiq 
'Klnm. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that Tdhmasp, in 972, sent 

1 The BibL Tndicn edition of £ntlii,oin (If, 289) Hay 1 !, tho light took piano at OasH 
a deparukney of Patna pi!,), tut this is a mistake of the editors, Sir H. Klliot 
(Bolw»en , Glossary IT, 106) lias drawn attention to the frequent mistakes which MSS. 
make in tho mono of Patina (m,), to which Kantit belonged. Thoro is no doubt, (hat 
above, on p. 130, 1. 2, and p. '120, note, wo have likewise to read I’ttnna, which was 
famous for its wild elephants, 

a Tho word lalht is not in our dictionaries, though it Maura troqnonUy in Persian 
Historians, as the Memoirs of Pakmtisp, the sMam&ra, etc. 1 have rwvor geonit Used by 
Indian Historians, from tiiq passages where it occurs, it is plain that it, lias tho same 
meaning as Malty, which so often occurs in Indian Histories, vale p. 383, note 8, [Pdla a 
tutor,—-]?.] 
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Ma^aum Bcg-i Saf.iwl against Mm. Qazaq full ill, and when the Persians 
came to ITirat, he died. Mai Bum seized all his property. 

Jalfai thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. lie distinguished himself in the war 
with Khan Zaman, and was made a Khan and a Commander of One 
Thousand. Prom Badd,onl (11, p. 161;, we see that lie had a jaefir in the 
Panjab, and served under l.lusayn Qull Klein (No. 24) in the expedition 
to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tabaqat, JaPfai’s father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by tlio Persians. 

Jaifar had been dead for some time in 1001, 

110. Shah Fana 5 !, son of Mir Nnjafi. 

His name is not given in the Mtfudr and the Tabaqat. From the 
Akbamama (Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he served in the 
conquest of Mtilwa and took part in the battle near Sarangpur (beginning 
of the 6th year ; vide No. 120). 

The poet Fma*! who is mentioned in Badd,oni (Til, 296), the Tabaqat , 
and the ’i i Alam , appears to he the same. ITe travelled a good 

deal, was in Makkali, and distinguished himself by personal courage in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khan . Pie was a Chaghta 5 ! 
Turk of noble descent. Once he said, in Akbar’s presence, that no one 
surpassed him in the three L\s — chess, combat, composition, when the 
emperor replied that lie had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he 
had become mad. ITe ran into the wilderness, and was no more 
heard of, 

116. Asad u 'llah Kh an, of Tabriz. 

Ilis name is not given in the Mafa&ir and the Tabaqat. An Asad u ’Hah 
Khan is mentioned in the Akbar nama, (end of the 12th year). He served 
under Khan Zaman (No. 1 3) and commanded the town of Zammiya 
(p. 337, 1, M). Alter Khan Zaman ’a death, he wished to make over the 
town to Suleyman, king of Bengal. But MmAim (No. 31) sent a man to 
him to convince him of his foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Afghans under their leader, Khan Khanan Lodi, 
had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghan’s into 
contact with MuiAim ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged, which took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch aa Khan Khanan Lodi, on the 
part of Suleyman, promised to read the Klmiba , and to strike coins in 
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Akbnr’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the deal h of Bulaymiin 
in 980. 1 

The Alimrmma mentions another ollieer of a minilar name, Ami* 'llah 
Turhniin. Ho Avne mentioned above under 01. 

117. Sa^adat ‘■'All Khan, of I hi da Ulislmn. 

Fiom the Akbaninma (III, 290) wo wo Unit ho was killed in 988 in 
a fight with the rebel •» Arab Bahadur. Klulhlm Khan had sent, Sa'bidat 
fo a Fort* near I tali I as, where he was surprised by ^Atab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that ‘•' Ara b drank some of his blood. 

1 LB. Raps! Bairagl, brother of llfija BiluirT Mai (No. 28). 

The M (fusii says that Raps? was the sou of Ba ja, Bihar? Mai's brother. 
TTc was introduced at Court in the 0th year. 

According to the. Tubmpl, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jayuial , Rfipsl's son, was llio first, that pftiil his res peels to Akbar 
(under 28). l ie served some time under Bharat" hi- Din (No. 17), jiiglrdiir 
of Ajuifr, and was Thnnadar of Mlrllta. VVJien Bharaf rebelled, dayraal 
went to Court,, fn the 17th year he, served in the nianjatd of Khan 
Kalan (vide No. 129) arid accompanied tins emjieror on the forced 
march to Pat an and Ahmadiibiul (p. 458, note). In the 21st year ho 
served in the expedition against, Dnuda, son of Ray Burjan (No. 96), 
and the eonqnest of Blind! (Mulinrmm, 985). Subsequent ly, ho was sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching 
Ohausa, ho suddenly died. 

Jaymal's wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile ; but Udai Singh, Jaymal's son, wished to force her to 
become a Sail. Akbar heard of i(, and resolved to save her, He arrived 
just in time. Jngnath (No. 69) and Ray Sfd (No, 100) got, hold of Udai 
Singh, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Jaynml wore in the tight with 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza, after A k bar’s forced mart'll to Put, an and 
Ahmadabad, is known from Rlphina tone's History (Fifth Kdifion, p, 509, 
note). Rups? was olTendcd, because the emjieror ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Maldeo) to put on Jaymal’s armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put oil his own armour. Bhagwan Has, horvever, thought it 
necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rfipsl’s rudeness. 

1 According io Ike Ahberndma, and the ‘ fabaq&t , fjulayman died in 080 . 

In Prinaop’s Tallica, Rtowart’a Bengal , oie., 08) is motilionod ne Iho year of his ileal, h. 
Tho 'sSdlarfn, upon which Stewart’s work is lmnod, has also 9B1 j hat ay this 

Hitory is yuite modern and compiled from the AkbmnUwa and tho fahaq&l, 081 may ho 
looked upon as a mistake, Vide, note 11, p. 179. 

a The MSS. nail the Bort oto. It) is said lo ha a dopondonoy (a# 

of itokliis, 



] 19. IMimad Mian, Khwiliasara. 

He lias been mentioned above, p. 13, note. His appointment to 
Bliakkar was made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl ( vide 
No. 140) bad died. 

Maqaud ‘'All, who killcil Bdinnul, is said to have been blind in one eye. 
When be explained to H Li mad his miserable condition, his master 
insulted him by saying that someone should put urine into his blind 
eye. Mnqsud stabbed him on the spot. According to another account, 
Hlimful was murdered by Maqsild, whilst getting up from bed. 

IHimiid built l^tiwctd-pur, 0 kos from Agra. He had there a villa and 
a huge tank. He also lies buried there. 1 

1 20. Baz Bahadur, son of Bhajtiwal Khan [Stir], 

Abu T-K tizl says below (Tliirrl Book, Bubo of Malwa) that liis real 
name was Bai/arM. 

Biiz Bahadur’s hither was Shujiidat Khan Bur, who is generally 
called in histories Bhajtnval, or Baja wal, Khan. The large town Sliaja- 
walpiir, or Majawalpur, in Malwa hears his name ; 2 its original name, 
BlnijrBatjnir, which Abu ’l-Kazl gives below under Sarkar Sarangpfvr, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Bhcr Blink took Malwa from Mallu (Qadir Khan), Shnja^at 
Khan was in Bher Shah’s service, and was made by him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim’s reign, he returned to Court ; but 
feelitig dissatisfied with the king, be returned to Malwa. Salim dispatched 
a corps after him, and ShujiUat fled to the Raja of Dungarpflr. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Halim, and remained with him, Miilwa 
being divided among the courtiers. Under *■ Adll, be was again appointed 
to Malwa. After a short time, ho prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Biiz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and 
declared himself, in 9(53, king of Malwa. His expedition to Garjha was 
not successful, Rani Durgawatl (p. 397) having repulsed him. He now 
gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury : his singers and dancing 
women wore soon famous throughout Hindustan, especially the beautiful 
RfipincUl, who is even nowadays remembered. 


1 The trigonometrical maps Lava a. village of tho ntono of I<Uhnadpur Mandat 
about 0 miles JB. of Agra, in tho Pargaim of Fath&bad, near Stunugar, where Awrangzib 
defeated Dfi.ru Bhikph. 

a A few MSS. Lave Khan for ShujMat JKhftn, just as ono MS. read HhnyfiQpUr 

for Hhuj&^atpnr. ElT>hiraion.o also has SfmjW {p. 601, note 1), The word Shuja'lal ” 
should be spelled “ ShajKat ”, whilst is pronounced SJaijci 5 but the former also Is 
pronounced with a u over all India. 
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In LI 10 very beginning of the (Hh your of Akhur’s roi^n Adharn Koka 
(No. 19) was ordered (o compior Mfdwa. Fir Muhammad Khan (No. 20) 
t >'Ab(L u ’-Hull Khun Uzbek (No. II). Qiyii Klian (lung (No. 28), Bhah 
Muhammad Khan of Qumhdmr (No. 95) mid Ida sou Add Khan (No. 125), 
Biidh| Khan (No. ‘12), Tiablb ^ All Kli an (No. 122), l.laydur Muhammad 
Khan (No. G(i), Muhammad QutI Tm|biiN (No. 129), Qiyii Khan (No. 181), 
Mlralc Bahadur (No. 208), Bamnnjl Khan (No. I 17), IViyanda Muhammad 
Mughal (No. (58), Mihr ^ All ttildoz (No. 120), Hindi Kima'l (No. 1 15), and 
other grandma accompanied Adharn. They met Biiz Bahadur three kos 
from SurangpDr and defeated him (middle of 9(58). 1 Biiz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the Khaudesh frontier. Be eolleetod a new army, hut 
was defeated by Fir Muhammad, who had succeeded Adharn. He then 
fled to Mlran Klulh of Klumdosh, who assisted him with troops. J’sr 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bljagadli, threw himself suddenly 
upon Burlvunpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, ami defeated 
him. As related above, Fir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbada. The imperialists thereupon got discouraged, and the jaglrdars 
left for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without opposition ro -occupied Miihva. 

In the 7th year Akbar sent “A Ik I" ’-Hah Khan Ibsbakto Malwa, Before 
he arrived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to 
the lulls, lie lived for some time with Bluirji, Zamlndar of Baglana, 
and tried to obtain assistance from Chingiz Khan and Klier Khan of 
(In j rat, and lastly even from the Nizam 11 ’l-Mulk. Mealing nowhere 
with support, B. B. went to liana t Jdui Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity ; for in the ,15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Klian Khizanehi a to eonduot Baz Bahadur to Court, 
lie now entered the emperor's service, and was made on his arrival a 
commander of Ono Thousand. Borne time later, he was promoted to a 
mmmb of Two Thousand. lie had boon dead for some time in J 001. 

Baz Bahadur and his Itupmatl lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

121. tfdai Singh, Moth Raja, son of Bay Mahleo. 

The Tabnqal says that lie was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpur, 

1 Tim 0th year of Akbwt’s reign cammopoot, on the 2-flh Jimfuhi It, 0(18, and tho 
battle of Sarangpgr took place in tho vory beginning of Um (Hh year. 

“ This offiooL' wad often employed On missions, in tho beginning of Akbat’e reign, ho 
was sent to Mukund Doo, tho last (Jajpati of Orfeil. 

In 1)81 he was at K.ambM,it, which ho loft on tho approach of Muhammad Rusaya 
and withdrew to Aljmadabad to M. 9 Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
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Alcbar, in 99 f, married Utlai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 
of the 7 mule, Jahangir says that her name was Jaijcit (xoscdini . She was 
the mother ol Prince ICliurram (SMhjahan) ; vide p. 323, 1. 18. 

Mlm llu.cll in his preface to Jalifiuglr’s Memoirs (the Tuzuk-i Jahangir!) 
has Lite following remark (j>. 0) : “ Raja (Jdar Sing is the son of Raja 
M.Udco, who was so powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. 
.Although J tana Sanka, who J ought with hire! aws-maldim (Babar) possessed 
much power, Milldeo was superior to him in the number of soldiers and 
the extent of I cm lory ; hence he was always victorious.” 

From the ALbarndma (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 183) we see that 
Moth Raja accompanied in the 22nd year Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Raja 
Askaran, and Ulugh, Khan Tbilisi u (No. 335) on the expedition against 
Madhukar (2t5t.li RahU 1, 985). In the 28th year ho served in the Gujrat 
war with Muza (Tar ( Alcbarnama , I If, 422). 

Another du-ughler of Moth Raja was married to Jaymal, son of 
Rupiu (No. .1 18). 

122. Khwaja Shah Mansur, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first mitshrif (accountant) of the Khushbu- Khana 
(Perfume Department). Differences which he had with Musjaffar Khan 
(No. 37) induced Sb. Mansur to go to Jaunpur, where Khun Zaman made 
him h is Diwatt. Su bsequently he served MiniMm Khan Khilnan in the same 
capacity. After MuiUim’s death ho worked for a short time with Todai 
Mai in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was appointed by 
the emperor Vazw. Jfo worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform (he means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax ; but 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater ; for at different places the assessment differed, and people and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the Khwaja in the 24-th year, 
prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding Dcihsala roll, and 
upon the prices current in the 24. th year, The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orfea, Thathah, Kashmir, and the Dakliin, was divided into 
12 parts, called films ; and to each suba a sipahsalar (Military Governor), 
a Dmitri , a Bakhslvi (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir *5 Adi , 
a >Sadr, a Kolw&l , a Mir Bafir, and a Waqfta Narns (p. 208) were to be 
appointed. The strictness which the Kh waja displayed towards jagrr- 
holders led to serious results. In the 25th year he lowered the value of 
the jaglrs of the granclees in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely 1 subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in OrlHii, and along Uio Wcslern frontier 
of Bengal, Mansur's rigour was impolitic ; for Aklvar’s officers looked 
upon the old jiigTr emoluments as very moderate rewards for tlieir 
readiness to Jlgld, the Afghans. Akhar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
Bengal, bad doubled the allowances of Bengal ollicors and increased by 
50 per cent the emoluments of those in Biluir. This Mansur cut down : 
he allowed Bengal ollicors an increase, of HU, and Bihar ollicors an increase 
of only 20 per cent, lie then wrote to MuzalTar to enforce the now arrange- 
ments. Bub the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 
of the emperor in religious matters, and bis interference with Buyurghal 
tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagu'-holders in .hum pur, Bihar, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not a single Hindu was on the side of the rebels. 1 
Todur Mai tried to prevent blic outbreak by reporting Mansur and charging 
him with unnecessary harshness shown especially towards Madman 
Khan-i lAirankhudr (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarso (No. f!2). Akhar 
deposed Mansur and appointed temporarily Bhfdi Quit Muhram (No. 15) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the. justice of Mansur's demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of flic courtiers. 

In. the same year, M Trail Muhammad Haldm, at Ma^sum Khan-i 
Kabuli’s instigation, threatened to invade, the Punjab, and Akhar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mansur’s enemies charged him with want 
of loyalty, and showed Alcbar letters in the handwriting of Mirza M. 
Hakim’s MutishI, addressed to Mansur. Accidentally Malik Saul Hakim’s 
Dlwan, who lmd the title, of VazTr Khun , left his master, and paid his 


1 The (illicit rebel wan MaSniim Khiin-i KiUmll, who ban been frnqnoudy mentioned 
above (pp, 108, SOI), .177, 418, olo. ). llo was a TurbatT Hayyid [nidi' p. 171, No. 17). His 
uuole, Mirza lAziz, lmd boon W,Ir under Tlmnayun, and MnSsum liiuisi'lfwftH the foster- 
brother (ftofat) of Mirza, JVhdjammad [f alum, Ak bar's brother, Having boon involved in 
quarrels with KUwiiift Ibmn Naqahbamll (]). 310) who lmd married I ho widow 
of Mir Shah. Abu ’l-Ma^iill, MaWun, in llio 20th year, wont, to Altbiw and was made a 
commando),' of Five Hundred. Ho dint iogumhod liimsoll' in tho wav with tlio Afghans, 
and was wounded in a fight with Xvilla I’ahfiy. For his bravery ho was made a oominandor 
of One Thousand, In tho 24th your, ho received Open, as litylU.whon Mnmjilr and Mug altar's 
sfcmtnesa drove him into rebellion. Iliatovlims often call him If, 17 , mm Jilii in-i 7/Isi, 
“Ma7ijimi Klum, the robol”. His fights wilh Muznlfav and KhiiJibiiz have boon mentioned 
above. Ha wab at last driven to Rhtdl (p, 105, note), where lie died in tho 44 Hi year (1007). 

His son -i Kabuli was under .Jahangiv Tinuiadar of < llmv.iun, and a commander 

of Fifteen Hundred under KhShjahan, who bestowed upon him the title of Asad Rhtm, 
He died in tho 12lh year of Shalijahan’s reign. His non, (Juhfid, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of tho TiiAkkalaxStna, Ed. Bib], Indira, have entered Bhuja'a name twice, 
I, b. 304, and p. 308. Aa lie was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, tho second entry is 
Wrong. [Regarding his death vide. Akbarn. Ill, 810,— lb] 
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respects to Akbar at Sonpal . As lie put up with Mansur, new suspicions 
got afloat. Several words which Mansur was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have written 
to M. M. Hakim were sent to Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, 
his collector, was likewise handed to the emperor, in wliich it was said 
that Barkiun Khan (maternal uncle, to M. M. Haldm) had presented the 
Beg to the Mlrza. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of t he grandees, gave orders to arrest Mansur ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand hail for him ; but as none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Bay (p. 2G2) to h a n g 
Mansiir on a tree near Sarii Kob Khachwa (beginning of 989). 1 

This foal murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came, to Kabul (10th Rajah 989) he examined into Mansur’s 
treasonable correspondence. Tt was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, 
that every letter which had been shown to him had been a forgery, and 
that Mansur was not guilty of even one of the malicious charges preferred 
against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karam u 
’Hah, brother of Hlulhbaz Kluui-i TCamhii (p. 410, 1. 23), had written the 
letters, chiefly at the instigation of Baja Todar Mai. 

Mansur had been Vazlr for four years. 

123. Qutlugh ftadam Khan, Akhta-begi. 2 

The Turkish word qntliigJi means mubdrak, and qadtm-i mubdrak, 
is the, name given to stones hearing the. impression of the foot of the 
Prophet. The Tabaijdt calls him Qutlu, instead of Qutluqh, which confirms 
the conjecture in note 2, p. 383. 

Qutlugii Qadatn Khan was at first in the service of Mlrza Kamran, 
and then went over to Ilumayun. 

In the 9th year of Akbar’s roign, ho assisted in the capture of Kjawaja 
MuAazzam, and served in the same year in Malwa against < «Abd u Tlah 
Khan Uzbak (No. Id). In the battle of Khayrabad, lie held a command 
in the van. 

1 So the Akhartulma i&d cl>/ .cV. Kot Khachwa iB a, village on the load from 

KaniiU to Eudhiyana, Lat. 80° 17' ; Long 7(t D 53'. In the Ed, Bibh India of Bada.onl 
(II, pp, 203, 294) the place is oallod kajh kot, probably by mistake. Sharaf Bog, 

moreover, is called, Muslim mf Beg, arid a few linos lower, again $lumf Big, Bada.oni 
says nothing of Todar Mai’s hitiigues. Mamjtlr was hanged in the very beginning of 989, 
i o. tho end of the 25th year. The 29th yoar of Akbar’s reign oonunenoes on the 5th Safer 
989 (tho Lucknow Edition III, 325, has wiongly 990 ) ; arid the 27th yoar commences 
15th FSafar 990, which in tho Bibb Indica Edit, of Bada,oni (U, p. 300, 1. 2 from below) 
is wrongly called fcho 28th yoar. 

2 /Jidda moans 11 a gelding ", and hklUa-begX, the officer in chaTge of the geldings 

(wide No. 90). This title is not bo be courdundod With the much higher title Atbegi, from 
the Turkish (it, a horse ; vide p, 145 , JLHn 53 , , 
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In the 19(h year, lie was ullueliod io Mim'din's Rengnl corps, mid was 
present in the batUe of TakuroT (p. UK>). Ue was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under I’rinee Murad m iho Daldiin, 
and was killed by a cannon ball before I )awln tubful, 

124, 1A1I ftull Khan, Induvubi. 

Indarfib is a iown ol Monlliern QiukIiik. A si might line drawn Itotu 
Ka I oil northwards io TalTldiiin passes nearly through il. 

AlC Qull had risen under llinnayun. When ihe Emperor lefl. Kabul 
for Qandahiiv to impure info ihe rumours reguiding Ihiynun’s rebellion, 
he appointed ‘■All Qull governor of Kabul. Later, lie, went with Ilumiiyun 
to India. 

In the first, year of Akburs reign, ho served under 1 Alt Qull Khan 
Tin man (No. Id) in the war with 1 1 emu, and accompanied afterwards 
Klim 1 Kliwaja (p. 394, note I) on kin unsuccessful expedition against 
Sikaudar Stir. 

In tho fifth year, ho served under Alga Kh an (No. 15), and com- 
manded the van in the, light in which Mnyrfuu was defeated. 

The Tabaqut says that lie was commander of Two Thousand, and 
was dead in 1001. 

125. ^Adil Kluin, son of Shah Muhammad i QuliiU (No. 05). 

Ho served under Adhum Khan (No, 19) in MTilwu, and took a part 
in tho pursuit of TAbd" T- Khan Unhide. Later, he assisted Muhammad 
Qull Khfm Ihvrlas (No. SI) on his expedition against Iskimdar Uzbuk, 
and was present at, tho siege of (Hut or (p. 397). In I lie beginning of the 
33th year (Ramazan, 975), Akbar was on a tiger-hunt between Ajnur 
and Alwar. ‘•Adil, who was at that time <>., under reprimand 

and not allowed to attend the Durbars, had followed Iho party. A tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when <? AdiJ rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his 
loft hand into its mouth, and stabbing, with the, dagger in his right, at the 
animal's face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
•others came up and killed the brute with swords. In the struggle ^Adil 
received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating 
his end, Abil ’1-B'a?l sayH that tho wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love {toSalluq-i khdlir) with tho wife of his father's DTwtin; 
hut he was not successful in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, and ^Adil in liis anger struck at him with a sword. 

Qit/cm Khan, brother of tAdil Khan. .Jalmngfr made him a Khan. 
He served the Emperor as Qardwalbegl (officer in charge of the drivers). 
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126 Xhwaja Ghiya.s 11 ’d-Itin [*?AlT Khan, Asaf Khan IIJ ol Qazwln. 

Tie ia not to he confounded with Mir GhiyatA ’d-Dln 8 All Khan 
(No. 161). Kor his. genealogy, vide, p. 398. The family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint Rliaykh Ghiyas" 'd-Dln Suhrawardi, 1 a descendant 
oL Abu Bakr, the Khalifa. 

Khwiija Ghiyus was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia 
m India, he was made a Buhhthl by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished 
himsoll m the Gujratl war, and received the title of Asaf Khan. He was 
also made Bakhslil of Gujrat, and served as such under M. ‘-Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to go with several other 
Amir’s to Tdar, “ to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubbish of 
rebellion.” The expedition was directed against Zemindar Nara^m 
Has Bathor, In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave 
way, and Muqlm-i Naqslibandl, the leader, was killed. The day was 
almost lost, when Asaf, with the troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Malwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Slhluib Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Bank 
(pp. 252, 265). 

Ho died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mind Nur u ’d-Dln, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p. 455) 
Jahangir made Asaf Kluln III (No. 98), Nur 11 ’d-Hln’s uncle, responsible 
for his safety. Nur" hl-Dln, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thus means to visit Khusraw and told him that at the first opportunity 
he would let him escape. But soon after, Khusraw was placed under 
the charge of 1 ‘Bihar Khau, one of Jahangir’s eunuchs, and Nur 11 ’d-Dln 
had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who bad access to Khusraw, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of snob grandees as favoured his 
cause. In four or six months, the number had increased to about 400, 
and arrangements were made to murder Jahangir on the road. But it 
happened that one of the conspirators got offended, and revealed the 
plot to Kkwaja WaisT, Diwan of Prince Khurram, who at once reported 
matters to his august father. Nur u ’d-Dln and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of iHimad “ Tl-Dawla, and several others were impaled. The paper 
containing the list of names was also brought up ; hut Jahangir, at the 
request of Khan Jahfwt Lodi, threw it into the fire without having read 
it ; “ else many others would have been killed.” 


1 Author of the lA.wcirif u ’l-Maturif, He died &l Baghdad in 632. His undo tAbd 0 

’l-Nnjib (died, fiOSjwiMidsQ a famous saint, Wustonfold’s Jaeut, III, p. 203. Nctf/idP* ’ l-Uns „ 
pp. 478, 544. (Lahore Edition), pp. 081, 683. 
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127. Farr a kh Husayn Khan, .sou of Qiisim Utisayn Klifm. His fat her 
wan an Uzbak of Khwiitazm ; iiin mother was a , sister ol Sultan Husayn 
Mirzti. 

Tlve Mtfttiir and I Im Tahaqdl say nolliing about, him. A brother of 
Ilia ia mentioned in the Akhnumna (II, |>. Ttb). 

128. Matin' 1 ’d-DIn | Ahmad | Khan i Knr.iukhiidl. 1 

MuMn joined Ilumayun’a army when the limpcror left, Kabul for 
Hiuclust,iin. la the Gt h year ol Akhar'a reign, Im was made (imenior of 
Agra during the absence ol llie Umporor in the Must ern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when < ?Abd u ’Hull Khan Uzbak was ordered to re-conqucr 
Mnlwa, M (dun was made a Khan. After I, he continent, he divided the, 
province into Ichtttim and jagtr lands, and performed this delicate cilice 
to Ak bar’s .satisfaction. In 1 he 1811i year, JVI iiHu was attached to MimAinTH 
Hiluir corps, Jle then aceompanitsl tho Kh an Kira nan lo Ilcngal, was 
present in the battle of TakaroT, and died of fever at Uaur (vide p. 407). 

The Tahaqat merely ways of him that lie had been for some time Mir 
Sdman. 

For his son, vide "No. 157. 

Rada,onI (HI, p. 157) mentions a Jamil Mnsjid built by Mu5in at Agra. 

129. Muhammad Quit Tociba. 

Toqbcdi is the namo of a (Hiaghta*’! clan. 

Muhammad Qnll served under Adi i am Kh an (No. 19) in tho conquest 
of Mahva (end of the 5th and beginning of the (5th year), and in tho 
pursuit of Muza Sharaf" ’d-DTn (No, 17) in tho 8lli year. In tho 17t,h year 
(980) he served in the manqala of the Klultt-i Knlan ( No. 1 (5) , B In the 20th 

1 Many M8K. have Farunjudt. Tho Muqjam monliono a ptaeo ,.v0 ,i, Fwunkml, which 
is said lo bo near S&Yiutnpind. 

s Akbar loft Pathpilr Blkrl for Qujrill, in tho 20th $nfar 9M0 (17th year), passed 
over Sangatnr (8 mi Ion south nf Jaipur), ami arrived on tho ifilh UahlC 1, at Ajmir. Oh tho 
2nd liable II, 880, ho ordered llio KJmn-i Kiri/In (No. 10) to match in advance (manqala). 
And lolt Ajmir On the 22nd TtabK it. iShortly before lua arrival at Niigor on tho 0 th .lumiirla 
I, Akbar hoard that jL’rinoo Danyili had been born at Ajmir on tho 2nd Jmndda I, 080. 
lie roaoliod Baton on tho lab Rajah, 080, and Alimadiibfid on tho 141 li ot tho namo month. 
Ta the middle of Sha^han, 8, SO, Olio fight at ttarnui took place with Ibrahim l.ttuayn Mirzil. 
On the 25th ShaO ban, Akbar reached Bnrntlo, and arrived ot Murat on tho 7ih Ramazan, 
080. On tho ISthllainazau, i)80, M'riv.ii CA/.P/. defcidort Miduunmnd I.hieayn Mirza and Iho 
IThIMih at Baton. Surat surreni loved, on tho 23rd Shawwtd. 

Thera are serious diseropannies in the MSS. regarding tho day and year of Prince 
Pitnyal’a birth. Tho Tuzuk (Mayyid Ahmad’s edition, p. 15) ban tho Ulth Juinada 1, 
97!), whiuli has been given above on ji. 300. Jiatl/},avi' (IL, p, 139) has Iho 2nd Jumadn t, 
980. Tho Akbamqma liar, tho 2nd Jimiada I, and rolatos the event as having taken place 
in 080. The MSS. of tho Mawa-nili also place the event in 980, hut say that Diinyiu ivas 
hern on tho 2nd Juniada, i, 97(). 

On the 6th 7jI Qa9da, 080, the 18th yoat of Akbar’s reign com meucoa, After tho Old-i 
Qurbfm (10th Z5 IJijjah, 9801 Akbar relumed over Patan and Jftlot* to Agra, which ho 
reached on tho 2nd $ilar, 981. Attar tins, Muhammad lliiHayu Mtraa invaded On j wit, 
and took Bohrqnoh and Ra/mbhii, it, hut was defeated hyQulij Khun and S. .1,13 odd (No. 78). 
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year, he was attached to Mu ri'dm’s corps, and was present in the battle of 
Talcarol, and the punsuit of the Afghans to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

130. Mihr ^ All Khan Sildoz, 

Sildoz is the name of a Giaghta 1 ! clan. According to the Tabaqat, 
he was at first in Bayram s service. In the cud of 906, Akbar sent him 
to Tort Olianadli (Ghnnar) which Jamal Kh an, flic Afghan Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Imperialists for a consideration (vide Bada,om 
If, 32). Akbar offered him five parganas near Jaimpur, but Jamal did 
not doom the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr ^ All 
with vain promises. Mihr G\ll at last left suddenly for Agra, 

On his journey to Chaniidh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Bada,onJ, thou a young man, to wliom he had given lodging in his house 
at Agra. On his return from the Fort, Bada,onl nearly lost Ids life during 
a sudden storm whilst on the river. Bada.onI calls lum Mihr ''All Beg, 
and says that ho was later made a Khan. and Governor of Chltor. 

He served under Adhimi KMn (No. 10) in Malwa, and in the Gujrat 
wars of 980 and 98 1 . In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near 
Ilisar, and honoured him by being his guest, In the following year, he 
attended Bakina Baau Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise 
his brother, Mirza Muhammad flaklm. In tho 25 th. year, he served 
under Tocjar Mai against the rebel '''Arab. 

The TabaqiU makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
that he was dead in 1001 . 

131. Khwn.ia Ibrahim-i Badakljshi. 

He is not mentioned in the Mcfasir and the Tabaqdt. From the 
Akhamdina (II, p. 207) we see that he was Jaglrdar of Sakifc (in the 
Mainpuri District). Near this town there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. In consequence of numerous complaints, Akbar resolved 
to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and about one 
thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified 
themselves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers ; no less than seven 

IMifciyivv' ’l-Mulk also appealed and marched upon Aljmadabad. Muhammad Ilusa.yn 
JVlIml joinod him. Both besieged Aljmadabad. Akbar now resolved again to go to Gujrat. 
This ia (ho famous nine days’ march (24th RabK TI, 98), to 4th Jumada I, 981 ) ; vide 
p, 4f>8, iloto* Muhammad Jlnsayn MIrzS, was captured and killed, apparently without the 
order of tho Hmpojor. IJdiUy&i was also lulled. Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
m absence of forty-time days, at Bathpur SikrS, 8ih Jornada II, 981. 

It has been above rortiarktid (p. 400, 1. 24) that tho Lucknow JDdition of the Afebarnd, na 
is not a trustworthy edition. An extraordinary error occurs m the events of the 17th year. 
The editors havo divided tho Work into three, instead of (wo parts— the A'dii-i Akbarf, 
ia tbo third part— and have ended their second volume with the birth of JDanyfU (2nd 
JumMa I, 980), Their third volume opens with the beginning of the 18th year (tith 
?i Qa^da, 080), Hence they have omvHedtlie important events which took place bettvaen 
those two days, »«„ tho Conquest of Gujrift apcl the first defeat of the Muzas. 
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arrows stiuck in his shield, and his elephant fell with one fool in a grain 
pit, which threw the ollioer who was seated behind him with much torce 
upon him. The light ehielly toolc place m a village called in the MSS. 
or d 

The Tabaqat mentions a Bid! an Ihrfdumof Awha (near Ilirul) among 
Akbar’s grandees. Ilia name is not given in the AAm. He was the 
maternal uncle of Nizam' 1 hl-Dlu Ahmad, author of the Tabaqat. He 
conquered Kama, on and (he Daman i Koh. 

132. Salim Khan Kakar. 2 

Several MSS. of the AMu call him Sulim Khun Kakar 4 All . The 
Akbarnama calls him Salim Khan Kakar, or merely Salim Kln in, or Salim 
Khan SinnCtr, The Tabaqat has Salim Khan Sintuir Afqhan. 

He served in the beginning of the (ilh year in the conquest of Mahva, 
and later under Mu'-izz' 1 T-Mullc (No. 01) in Audit, aiul was present, iu. 
the battle of Khayrabml. In 980, be look a part in the light of Sariul. 
Ho then served in Bengal, and was jaglrdur of Tiijpfir. In the 28th your, 
he accompanied Bhnhbass Khan (No, 8b) to BhalT. As there wore nt> 
garrisons loft in Upper Bengal, Vazlr Klnin having gone to the frontier 
of Oilsil, Jabatl ( vide p. 400, note 2) made an inroad from Knell Biliiir 
into Uhoraghat, arul took Tajpur from Salim's men, and l > £irni J a from the 
relations of Tarso Rduln (No. 32). .lalulri moved as far as Tiimja. 
The Kotwiil, finnan *5 AIT, was sielc, and Slmykh Allah JBakhsli Sadr lied 
in precipitate haste. .Fortunately, Hluiykh hand arrived, and -Tabari 
withdrew to Tajpur. In the 32nd year, Salim served under Matlab 
Khan (No. 83) against the Tfuikis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadlq Khan, against the same Afghan rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habib 'AH Khan. 

He is not to he confounded with the Habib 4 All Khan mentioned 
on p, 466. 

Habib was at- first in the service of Hayrfim Khan. In the third year 
when Akbar had marched to Agra, he ordered Habib to assist Qiyu Khan 
(No, 33) in the conquest. Towards the end of the. fourth year, Akbar sent 
him against Rantaubhur. This fort had formerly been in the possession of 
the Afghans, and Salim Shah had appointed J liujhar Khan governor. 
On Akbar’s accession, Jh, saw that ho would not be able to hold it against 
the Imperialists, and handed it over to Hay Surjan (No. 96), who Avas then 
in the service of Rana Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 

[ J F&rtikh, ninotcea has south of Siy&lkofc. — B.1 
t 8 Should be Onna'i'.~B,) 
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Abu T-Fazl attributes tlus want of success partly to fate, partly to the 
confusion which Bayriim’s lall produced. 

Tu the Olli year (9(58) he served under Adhaiu (No. 19), in Malwa. 
According to the Tabuqat, he died in 970. 

134. Jag-mal, younger brother of Baja Biharl Mai (No. 23). 

lie must not be confounded with No. 218. Jaginal was mentioned 
on p. 348. Tn the 8th year, he was made governor of Mlrtlia. In the 
18th year, when Akbar marched to Patau and Ahmadabfid, he was put 
in command of the great camp. 

Ihs son Hangar, He generally lived with his uncle Baja Bilrari 
Mai at Court. When Ibrahim H irayn Mlrai threatened to invade the 
Agra District, lie was ordered by the Baja to go to Dilrli. In the 18th 
year, he joined Akbar at Patau. In the 21st year, he accompanied Man 
Singh’s expedition against Buna Partnb. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chiefly under Bhalibiiz Khan (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned unsuccess- 
fully from BluUr (p. 438) Ivan gar, Sayyid ‘■Abd" Tlah Khan (No. 189), 
Baja Gopal Mlrzadft 1A1I (No. 152) mot ft detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists 
held their ground and killed Nawriiz Beg Qaqslial, the leader. They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a inarch of eight days at Sheipur 
Murcha. 

According to the Taluujat, Kangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that ho was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

135. Ulugh Khan HabshI, formerly a slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Grujtfvt. 

Ulugh Khan Is Turkish Cor the Persian Khan-i Kalan (the great 
Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of Gujrat. The word HabshI, 
for which MSS, often have BadaMsM, implies that he was of Abyssinian 
extraction, or a eunuch. In the 17th year, when Akbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, Jic was one of the first Gujrati nobles that joined 
the Imperialists. 

Tn the 22nd year, he served with distinction _undcr Sadiq (No. 43) 
against Baja Madhukar Eundela, Zannndar of Undcha, In the 24th 
year, he followed §adiq who Jmd been ordered to assist Baja Todar Mai 
on his expedition against the rebel ‘■Arab (Niyabat (Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the light in which KhablLa (p, 383, note 1) 
was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 



ISO. Maqsiful ^Ali Kov. 

Tho Tabaqdt says 1 hut. Mu<(sful was a l, first, in Bay-ram Kh an’ a service 
tie had been dead for a long time, in 100 1. 

from the A kbannuna (II, 00) wo sen that lie served under Qiya Kh an 
(No. 33) in the comment of (Iwfdiyar. 

I; >7. QabiLl Kh an. 

From the ^ikbarndimt (If p. 450, Inst, event of the 15th year of Aldmr’s 
reign) we see that Qabfd Kh an had conquered the District, of Bhimhar 
on the Kashmir frontier. One, of (he Zummdars of tins District, named 
Jalai, made his submission, and obtained by flattery ft great power over 
Qabfil, who is said, to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalfil not only- 
managed on various pretexts to send away Qubfd’s troops, but also his 
sou Yfulgftr IJusayu (No. 338), to Nawshahra.. Tho Zainiiidars of the 
latter place opposed Yadgar, and wounded him in a light, Exhausted 
and wounded as lie was, Yadgar managed to escape and tonic refuge 
with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected his men 
and fell over Qabfd, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Ramadan, 
978). 

Akbar ordered Khan dahan to invade the District. Tito lands of tho 
rebellions Zamlndars were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar l.Insayn recovered from his wounds, fie is mentioned below 
among tho commanders of Two Thousand, 

Tho Alfbarnmut mentions another Qabfd Khan among the officers 
who served in the Afghan war in Bengal under Muidum Khan Kidman. 
He was present in the battle of Tnkaro,t and pursued the Afghans under 
Torlat Mai to Bhadrak (p. 405). 

'Neither of the two Qabfd Khans is mentioned in the fabaqdl and the 
Mtf'&xir. 


Comma ntkrx of Nina Hundred. 1 

138. Kuchak <?AU Khan-i KolabL 

Koldh is the name of a town and a district in Bmlakhshan, long. 70°, 
lat. 30°, The District of Kohib lies north of Bada khshfui. Proper, from 
which it is separated by the TA.mil (Oxus) ; bub it was looked upon as 
part pf the kingdom of Badakhshfin. 1 fence Kilchak ^AIi is often called 
in the A lebarndma Kuchak 7 Alt Khan-i BadidchshL 

1 Not all M3H. o£ the ADu have those words ; they count tho officers from No, 138 
to 17ft anionasl. tho HnssiWa. But the best MfiS. lntvo tliin tmintuth, Intho lists of grandees 
in tho Padishahnfinm also tho manfab o£ Nino Hundred occurs. 
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He served under Mun'dm Khan Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in tlie J Oi.li year. 

He also served under Mnn5im Khan in Bengal, and held a command 
in the battle of Takaro,! (p. 40(5). 

His sons are mentioned below, Ho. 148 and No. 3S0. 

139. Sabilal Khan, Btunbul, a slave of Humayuu. 

MO. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ^ Adi, a Sayyid of Amroha. 

Amrolia, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs 
to the Surktir of Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute 
throughout India, Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and 
law under the best teachers of the age. The father of the Historian 
BadfijOnI was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid Muhammad, Mir f Adi . 
When the learned were banished from Court (ikhruj-i s utamd ) he was 
made governor of Bhakkar. 1 .Bo died there two years latex in 984 (vide 
Nos. M9 and 251). 

From the Akbcmmma, wo see that S. Muhammad with other Amroha 
Sayyid s served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmud of Barha in the 
expedition against Itfija Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Bada,onI to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad-i 
ma^ash tenures, an advice resembling that of ^Abd u ’l-Ghalfur ( vide 
No. 99, p. 454). S. Muhammad’s sons were certainly all in the army ; 
vide Nos. 251, 297, 303. 

141. Razawl Khan, Mlrzfi Mimic, a Razawl Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 10th, year, he 
went to the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master, 
When in Bio 12th year Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mlrza Mlrak was 
placed under the charge of Khan BaqI Khan (No. CO), hut fled from Ms 
custody (at Dildl, Bada,oni II, 100). After Khan Zarafm’s death, he was 
captured, and AkbaT ordered him daily to be thrown before a mast 
elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
man§ab, and (he title of Razain Khan > In the 19th year, he was made 
Diwan of Jaunpdr, and in the 24th year, BakhshI of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was 
with MugaEfar Khan (No. 37), His .harsh behaviour towards the dis- 
satisfied grandees is mentioned in the h istor ie s as one of t he caus es o f 
1 In 083, the 20Ui year (Ahbarnfi-im III, 138). Sada,onf (til, p. 75) has 98-1. 
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llio revolt. Wlioii tlie rebels had seceded (91 li Zl l.lijjah, 987) and gone 
from Trunin lo Gain', Muzaffur scut Rnznwl Khan, llay Pair Das (No. 19G) 
and Mil* Ahmad Mimslu lo them (o try to bring them. back to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everything might have ended 
peacefully when some of Ray Pair ] ),Vn Raj pfds. said I hat the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to kill (lie whole lot. Ray Pair 1 )as mentioned 
this to Rnzuwl Khan, and i hrough him, it appears, t he rebi'Ls heard of it. 
They look up arms and caught Ray Pair Das. Ra/.awT Khan and Mir 
Ahmad Mimslu surrendered themselves, 

The Mcfasir says that nothing else is known of Bazawl Khan. The 
Tuhaqdt. says that lie was a Commander of Two Thousand, and was 
dead in KHH. 

Mimi Mlrab is not, to he confounded with Ml rah KJdin, “an old 
grandee, who died in 970” ( Tabaqat ) ; or with Ml rale Bahadur (208). 

Slialijahun conferred the title, of Buiawi Kliftn on Bayyitl ‘'Alt. son of 
iSadr” fi’-^utlur Mirim W. JalaJ ol’ Bukhara. 

112. Mirza Najat Khan, brother of Sayyid Barka, and 

149. Mlvza Husayn Khan, his brother. 

Roth "brothers, according to the Tabaqdl, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often wrongly given in MSS., which call them Najabat , instead 
of Najat, and Hasan instead of Tlusai/n, 

"From the Akburmmi (T, dll) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Mumiiyun on his march to India. 

Mimi Najat served, in the 1 0th year, against Khan Zanuin (No. 113), 
In the end of the 21st year, he was at! ached to 1 lie corps which under 
Shihtib Khiln (No. 26) moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Jtaja 
•■All Khan, had shown signs of disalfcction. Later, he served in Bengal. 
When the Military Eevolfc broke out, Bfdm Khan Qaqshfd {vide, p. 899, 
note 2), .fabarl (p. -100), Vazir Jamil (No. 200), BaMd-i ToqbiiM, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th XI Ilijja, 987, from Thuja 1.0 Chvur across 
tlie Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself; 
and when Mu^affar sent his grandees [Mir Jamal 11 M-Dlu llusayn Injii. 
(No. 164), TiazawJ Khan (No. 14 1), Timur Khan (No, 215), Hay Vatr 1 )as 
(No. 190), Mir Adham, Husayn Beg, lfalclra Abtl T-lbith (No. 1 12), 
Khwaja Shams 11 hi- Din (No. 159), JoA far Beg (No, 98), Muhammad 
Quit Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Klian-i SlsLi.nl, 'J.fwaz Bahadur, Zulf 
‘'AH Yazdi, Sayyid Abu ls-liaq-i Malawi (No. 381), Muza liar Beg, etc.] 
to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels bad drawn up their army, 
Mir Najat stayed with "Vazlr Jamil, although Mugaffnr, who was Najat ’a 
father-in-law, fully expected him to join. He must have soon after left > 
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the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal ; for in the end of the 25th year 
he wan at Siitgaw (Hugll). Abu ’l- Fazl mentions him together with 
Muriid Khan at Fatbfibad (Ho. 34), and Qiyii Ivh an m Orlsa (No. 33), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal {Akbarn. Ill, 291), 
But these three were too powerless to cheek the rebels. Murad died, and 
Qiya was soon after killed by the Afghans under Qutlu, who looked upon 
the revolt as his opportunity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Qutlu 
and defeated near Ballmabikl (Sidaymiinabad), 8. of Bardwan. He fled 
to the Portuguese governor of IIuglL 1 Baba Khan Qaqslial sent one 
of his officers to get hold of Najat ; but the officer hearing of Qutlu 's 
victory, attacked the Afghans near Mangalkot, N.E. of Bardwan. Qutlu, 
however, was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Hashim, son of Sayyid Mahmud of Barha. Vide 
Ho. 105, p. 401. 

144. GhazI Khan-i Badakhshl, 

In MSS., (lhazi is often altered to Qazl, and BadaMshi to BakhsM, 
and as GhazI KBan’s first title was Qdzi Khan, bis name is often con- 
founded with No. 223. Ollier Ghazi Khans have been mentioned above, 
oil ]>]). 39(1, 4 (8. 

Qhazt Khan’s name was Qaxi Ni^am. ife had studied law and Hadis, 
under Mulla ‘Hsilm. 11 ’d-I)In TbrahTm, and was looked upon as one of the 
most learned of the age. He was also the murid of Shaykh Husayn of 
Khwarazm. a renowned Sufi. His acquirements procured him access to 
the court of Bulayman, king of Budakbshan (No. 5), who conferred upon 
liim the title of Q&zl Kh an. At the death of Ilumayun, Sulayman, wishing 
to profit by tlio distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul and 
besieged Muuffim (No. If). After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Sulayman sent Qazl to Munffim to prevail on him to surrender. But 
Munffim detained him for several days, and treated him “to the most 
sumptuous fare, such as Badakhshis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times ”. 
The good dinners made such an impression on Qazi Khan that he advised 
Sulayman. to raise the siege, as there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulayman thereupon returned to Badakhahan, 

Subsequently Qa?T Khan loft his master, and went to India, At Khanpur 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return fromdaunpur {Akbarn., 
Ill) 85). He received several presents, and was appointed P(imanch% 
writer (p. 273), Akbat soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Commander of One Thousand. He also bestowed upon 


1 The MSS. of tk© Akbarmma call him Barlab Mr Tinngv, or Par tab Firingi, 



him the til lo of QhTrSi Khan , aller lie had distinguished himself in Reveral 
expeditions. 

In the 2 1st year, flhazi Khan commanded the loft, wing of Man Singh’s 
corps in the war with the liana. Though his wing gave way, ho returned 
with the troops and joined the van, and fought bravely. lie then received 
Awnrlh as lui/fd, and distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious 
grandees. 

lie died at Awadh in the 29th year (01)2) at the age of seventy, about 
tbc same time that Sultan Khwaja died (No. 108). 

(fhnzT Khan is the author of several works (vide Badii.oiu 111, 153). 

The sijda, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invent, ion (vide p. t(>7, note). 

Ilia son // u,smn u ’d-l)ln. Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, and sent him with the Khan K human (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly a change, came over Husain, and though a young man, lie 
expressed to the commander his wish to resign the service and live as 
a faijTr at the tomb of Ni^fun 11 ’d-Diii Awliya in Dihll. The Kh an Khanan 
persuaded him in vain lo give up this mad idea ; but llusam next day 
laid aside bis clothes, smeared Ids body with clay mid mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars, Akbar permitted bis resigna- 
tion. Ifusam lived (or thirty years as an ascetic in Dihll. Khwaja Baqi 
Billali (born at Kabul and buried at, Dihll) conferred on him power of 
“ guiding travellers on the road of piety I To died in 103d, His wife 
was Abu ’l-Fazl’s sister. She gave at the request of her husband lxcr 
ornaments to Darwislies, arid fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

14b. Farhat Khan, Mihtnr 8aka,I, a slave of llumayun. 

The MSS. have MafaTZ and SakSln. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in 
the war between llumayun anil M trail Kamran, when many grandees 
joined the latter. In a fight, Beg Baba of .Kohib lifted up his sword to 
strike Hnmayun from behind. lie missed and was at once, attacked 
by Farhat, and put to flight. When llumayun left Labor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed Shiqddr of 
Labor. 1 Subsequently, Mir Shah Abu ’1-MaVdi was appointed Governor 
of Labor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead- 
Farliat therefore joiuecl Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjnb. 

1 Akbttrnama 1, +] (i. Ai the sumo time, Mir UabfiH (No. 73) wan appomtnd Fmojd&r 
ot tho Panjjib, Mima Shith Sultan was made AmTn, and Mihlar Jawhar, troaauror. 

Hwnayun was on tho 20fch Miduimm, 902, at Bigrflm, crossed tho Indus on tho Stk 
Satnr, whim Bayrflm arrived from Itfibui, was at Bithor on the 2nd BabI*; IT, and ftb 
Sarhind, qh the ?th Rajah, 
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After Akbar’s accession, Far hat was made Tuyuldar of Korra. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mlrza near 
Ahmadabad. When the Mlrza was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused 
him a drink of water which he had asked for ; but Akbar gave lum some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Farhat for Ins cruelty. In the 
19th year, lie served in Bihar and was made jarjlrdar of Ara. In the 
21st year (984), Gajpati (p. 437) devastated the district. Farhang Khan, 
Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farliat 
then moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met 
with the same fate ( vide No. 80). 

140. Efim! Khan, Ustfid JalabI (?), of Rum. 

He is not mentioned in the Tabaqdt and the Mcfasir, and but rarely 
in the A/cbarndma. In the 20th year, he, and BaqI Khan (No. 60) and 
Abd u ’r-Raliman Reg (No. 186) accompanied a party of Begams from Court 
on their road to Makkah. The party consisted of Gidbadan Begam, Sahma 
Sultan Begam, Ilajl Begam, GuFazar Begam, Sultan Begam (wife of 
Mlrza ^Askarl), Omm Kills urn Begam (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
Begam), Gujnar Agha (one of Babar's wives), Bib! iSafiya, Bibf Sarw-i 
Salii and Shfiham Aghii (wives of Huinayiin), and Salima Khanum 
(daughter of Khizr Khwaiah They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rum! Khan has also been mentioned above (No. 111). 

147. Samanji Khan Qurghujl (vide No. 100). 

He was a grandee of Humayun , During tho reign of Akbar, he reached 
the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tcd)aqat says he 
was, in 1001, a Commander of 2,000. In the same work he is called 
a Mughul. 

In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968) lie served in Malwa 
under Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present, in the battle of Sarangpilr. 
In the 9th year, he accompanied Muhammad Qasim Klian-i Nlsbapuri 
(No. 40) and pursued “lAbd" Tlah Khan IJzbak (No. 14), In the 13th year, 
he was ordered, together with Asliraf Khan Mir MiuishI (No. 74), to go< 
to Rantanbhur and suppress the disturbances created by Mlrza 
Muhammad Husayn in Malwa. Later, lie held a.jdc/~ir in Ara. 1 He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their' selfishness, 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later. His sons received employments in the army. 

From the Akbarfyama (III, 156) we see that he also served in the- 

1 Tho Mafimr has Awtih. At the outbreak Of the Beugal MUitui y Revolt, ho was. 
Jagirdfir Of the Ara Dietoiot (Aldwn. til, 24.4), 
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2lHi-ye.ii' under Kiian Julian (No. 21) ami svnn present in (lie battle of 
Ag Mahall. In the .‘501 li year, he wan in Malw.i and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps. Two yearn later, he , set wed under Shihilb Khan (No, 2(1) 
against Jlfija Hadhukar. 

MR. Shahbcg Khan, hum of Kfichak ‘(All Kh fm of Badakhshan 
(Non. BIO and OHO). 

ilis mime is not. given in I he anil (he Tabaqa 1 . Amir Beg, 

a Hansadi under Shfthjuhan, appears to be his son. 

149. Muza Husayn Khan, brother of M Trail Najat Kh an ( vide No. 1 12), 

150. Hakim Zanbll, brother of Mlrzii Muhammad r .l,’a))Ib of Sabzwiir. 

Zanbll imams “ a basket In the list of the physicians of the Court, 

lower down, he 1h culled Hakim Zanbll Meg. Bada,onI says, he was a 
muqarrib, or personal attendant on the emperor. 1 

151. Kluulawand Khan-i Dakhini. 

Khndawand Kh an was a Ni/funshahl (Jrandee. As Ids father was horn 
at Mash, had, Kh. is often called Maxhjtudl. lie was of course a KliNali. 

lie was a man of imposing btalure, and well known for his personal 
courage. When Khwaia Mirak of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz 
Khan, was the Vakil of Murtuzil Nizam Ninth, Kh , rose to dignity. He 
held several districts in Barin' ns jiiglr. The Musjid of Rolmnkhora a 
was built by him. 

in 993, when Mir Murlaza of Babzwnr (No. .1(52) commanded the 
army of Barar, and was no longer able to wilhstand Nalfiltab Kluin (Ihirgis 
in the Dakhin, Kh. accompanied At. Murtam le Hindustan, Both were 
well received by Alcbar, and Kh. was made a ( lonmuuuler of One Thousand. 
He received Patau in (3 u j rat as tit if ft !. 

Ho was nm cried to Abu '1-Kazl's sister, and died at Kari in the end 
of the 111 th year, before the middle of 998 (Hada,<»u .11, .‘572, where in the 
Tarlkh of bis death the word Dakhini must be written without an h). 

Once Ain't T-Kazl had invited several grandees, Kluidfiwund among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls and game, and different 
kinds of vegetables, whilst the other guests had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took offence, and went away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abu 1~F azl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindustani 
custom, Kb. disliked Abu '1-Kazl, and never went, again to his house, 
“Hence Dakbims are notorious in Hindustan for stupidity.” 

1 Tho Ifiilit. Bib] . fmlica of Boris, onI(lII, US-t) onlls him wrongly Hakim Zina! Shtriizi. 
ZImtl is the reading of had MSS, , uud StibmSri is ofton. alfcoml l,o .HhirazX. Other had MSH, 
liavo limbal. 

a Boliaatchoi'a Hos in West Barar, in the distvioU of Buldilmi. Tn Aim ’l-BayAs lint 
of parganas in Sarktif Talingana, thorn is one uailod QinjfiU fthtMmwl g!$m. 
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The Tabaqat puts Kb. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, 
and says that, ho died in 995. The Ma^dsir has 997. 

15:1. Mlrzada 4AH Khan, son of Mnlitaram B eg, 1 

lie served in the 9th year in Malwa during the expedition against 
< <Abd u ’llah Khan llzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year, he served in the 
Gujrat war under the Khan-i Kalan (No. 10). Two years later, he com- 
manded an expedition against Qasim Khan Kasu, who with a corps of 
Afghans ravage* l the frontiers of Bihar. In the 23rd year, he accompanied 
Shahbaz Khan in the war with Rana Par tab. 2 He then served m Bihar 
under Khan-i A^zam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan (vide 
No. J 34, ]). 483). In tlic 30th year (993) he was present in the fight with 
Qutlii near Mangalkot (Bardwan). In the 31st year, he was ordered to 
join Qasim Khan (No. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long 
after, in 995 (32nd year) he was killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayykl ^Abd 11 ’llah Khan 
(No. 189). 

Bada,onI (III, p. 320) says lie was a poet. He places his death in 996. 

153. Saladat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwaia Khan (p. 394, note). 

154. Shiinal Khan Chela. 

Chela means “ a slave ”. The Tabaqat says he was a Qurchl, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and a genial companion. Ho was made a Hazan. 
and was no longer alive in TOOL. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja Mtriazzain, 
In the 20th year, he served .in the war against Chandr Sen, during which 
Jalsil Khan (No. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid 
Ahmad (No. 9.1) and Shahbaz (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwana, 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabaqat calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001, He 
served in the 19th year with Mlrzada HV1I Khiin (No. 152) against Qasim 
Khan Kasu. 

He may be the Shah Chari Khan mentioned below under No. 1 01, 

156. Fazil Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (No, 16). 

Ho was mentioned above, on p. 339. 

157. Malsim Khan, son of Mirim 11 ’d-Din Ahmad Farankhudi 
<No. 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma^sumKh&n-i Kabuli (p. 476, note), 

1 He is also called Mirzml <5Alf Khan. My text, edition has wrongly Mind <P4Zf 
Khan. For Muhtamm many MSS. read wrongly Muhram- 

His father, Muldavam Bog, was a grandee of Ilumayfin’B Court, 

a Gotverally called in the Histories Jt&nd KiJcd. 
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Mansion was made a, Uazfnl on tin* don Mi of his father, and received 
fjhazlpfir as lui/ul. lie joined Todar Mai in Bihar, (hough anxious to go 
over to Mie rebels (pp. 1576 7). Not long afterwards, MTrzii Muhammad 
ihildm, Akbar’s brother, Lhroalenod lo invade Hie Banjul), and ns the 
emperor laid resolved to move personally against him, MaTsfmi thought, 
it, oppoitune to rebel. He seined .bumpur and drove away Tamo Khan’s 
men (No. ,‘i2). As Akhar lead known him from a child, he was inclined 
To pardon him, provided In 1 left .bumpur, and accepted Awudh as hii/fd. 
This M. did ; but he continued to recruit, and when Slialv Quit Mahmin 
and Liujn Bir liar had failed to bring him to his senses, Rhfdibaz Kh an, on 
hearing ol his conduct, determined to punish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 427. 

After bis defeat, near Awadii, M . threw himself into the town ; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, lie absconded, without even taking liis 
family with him. He applied to two Zamindars for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it, 
not been for a bribe, M. would not have escaped. About this Lime one 
of lii,s friends of the name of Maksud joined him and supplied hiiu with 
funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Balu’fi,ich. Vazlr Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hnjipur against 
him ; but M. escaped them. AfLcr plundering the town of Muhainmadii- 
btld, he resolved lo surprise .bumpur, when the tuyfildara of the district 
marched against him. Being hard pressed, he applied to M. 4 Aziz Kolta 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
tli o Pargana Mihsi, Railcar Oiuunpamn, as tu//ul. But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude,, and when M, ‘■Aziz prepared lo punish him, he applied 
for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27 Hi year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Alcbar’s mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the JDarbar, he was killed 
on the road. An inquiry was ordered to be field, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. G1 and 62, two other Bihar rebels, 

158. Tolak Khan Quchm. 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar. He joined Humayun on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. IC5r§m 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of IJLumayCuTft 
grandees went over to him, and the emperor was obligod to retreat 
northwards to Zahak (jj' [^) and Biimiyan, where he hoped to find 
faithftil officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For bis 
faithful ness he was made Qurbegl. 

Tolak accompanied Humayun to India. After the emperor’s death, 
ho belonged to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instru- 
mental in the capture at a dinner party of Mir Shah Abu T-Ma'mli. After- 
wards, T. went lo Kabul, where he remained for a long time. In the 7th 
year of Akbar’s reign, lie was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty Oh a ill Khan, son of Mun'um Khan (No. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatun, his jaglr, 
collecting men bo take revenge on Ghana. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself when GhanI one day had left Kabul for a place called 
Klnvaia Sayyaran ( c 4 to waylaya caravan from Balldi . He 

was just feasting with his companions, when Tolak Khan fell upon 
them. GhanI, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched to Khwaja 
Awash lUs-ljjA), a place two kos distant from Kabul. But he was 

opposed by Fa?il Beg (Munrimts brother) and his son Abu ’l-Fath (called 
wrongly $Abd" 'l-Fath, on p. 318), and thought it advisable bo let GhanI 
go . GhanI i in rued iately collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared 
himself io go to Hindustan. GhanI overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorband 
and killed Biiba Qiielrin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak 
a jaglr in Mfilwa, where ho remained for a long time. 

In the 28Lh year, T. served under Khan Khanan (No. 29) in Malwa 
and Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Dawlatin ICambha,it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Mugaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (No. 42) 
in the conquest of Bahroch, In the 30th year, lie was attached to the 
corps which under M. 'uYziz Kolca was to be sent to the Dakhin, Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between M. Koka and 
Shiliab 11 hi -Din, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the 
Afghans. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Khwaja Shams 11 ’d-Bln KhawafL 

Khawdfi means “ coming from Khawiif ”, which is a district and 
town in Khurasan, Our maps have “ Kliaff ” or “ Khaf ”, due west of 
Hirat, between Lat. 60° and 61°. According to the ’l-Buldan, 

“ Khawaf is a large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to the 
revenue district of Nlshapur. Near it lies pn one side Bushanj which 
belongs to the .districts of ffir&t, and on the other Zimin. Khawaf 



contains one hundred villages and three towns (Mmijan, .Straw, and, and 
Khar], ml).” Amin llazl in his excellent, ffuft Iqlhn says t hat, the district, 
of Khnwaf is famous for the kings, miuiafcis, and learned men it, lias 
produced. The dynasty railed, Al i Mnxall'ar, of whom seven kings ruled 
for 00 years over Kars and Shiraz, 1 were Klunvalfs. The author of the 
Zakhlrai" 7 Khawainn says Hint, the people of KJaawi'if were known to he 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shall ‘tAhbas i Malawi, in the beginning of his reign, 
came, to Khawfd', lie Weed the, inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Min'kas, the companions of the Prophet, (.sahh i sahaha) ; bid, as the 
people refused lo do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Masjid, Although then no one was converted, (he KhwafTs are 
now as staunch MliPuta as I hey were formerly bigoted Minims. 

Kliwaja Shams 11 Yl-Dln was tho son of Khwiija *• 11 M-Dln, who was 

a man much resjiect.e.d in Kliawaf. Mhams aeeompanied MuzulTtir 
Khiin (No. b7), his countryman, to Biluir and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt, lie was caught bv the rebels, and Mtdhsuiu-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money out of him. Mhams was 
half (haul, when at, the request of ’•Arab Baluidur he was let oil and 
placed under ^Arab's charge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Mhams eluded bis vigilance, and (led to Mingium, Raja of Kharakpur 
(Bihar). 2 As the roods were all held by the rebels, Mhams could not 

1 They miemimbod In Timur. Tho II ii-lonon diwigroo regarding (ho length of thoir 
roign, h oil to give f>7 yours, from a.u. 711 to 70S. 

AnVm Ravi lwvntimw also awwal hwmed wen and viv/.irn bowlea those men! toned in 
tho M itS jam, anil mini oh Homo nmiedolnii illustrating llio proverbial iiugiu'ity and quick- 
witfcednous of tho inhabitants of Klinwiif. 

Tho number of Khiuviiflb in tho Hervieo ot f ho Moghul emperors was onnsidorohlo. 
Onci i» mentioned bolow, No. I? t7. Tho MfiAlsir him notes on tho billowing i>- Mli7.fi (flswat 
(undor Jahangir) ; Mlt7.il Ahmad, and Mu (Hr mild KJiiin Mal.uiinniml Malth (under Khali - 
jn him) ; Kayyid Airitr (Khan Khuylcb Mir, Khwiija Mir Klnuv.lli Kidithut, Khun, 7 ! nay ut 
Kh fi a , and Mustafa Kliiln (under Awnings'll.). The IihIh of grandees in tho ITulinlulhntlina 
montion f-ovorof other Klmwalm. In later Limes wo have the uamo of CAhd" ’r-Hinc/Sq 
Mamfjam u ’d-Oawla Awrangabiidl, who wan murdovod in 1171. lliu ancestor, Mir Kaiuul 11 
’d-Din Klmvfifl, him served under Akhar. 

Tor Khnwufl somo MSN. have j KJiriJi. Tim Historian Mulinmmnd lrfishim KiiiiH 
Kb an has also boon siljipoaod l,o bo a jtjuiwfifi, though ibruwHt bo observed I bid, geographical 
titles are rare. Thorn uro a fine. u» lUinn Khflii, Uhnvxhi Jjhftn, Jjuhchi Khiin. r l'ho authors 
of tho PudisJuth nCnfla and the /I/iiVmiV novel 1 uno the term Khnft. 

8 biingram latov lomrliL with WlmhlifiK Klnin (No. SO), mut ceded Fort, Miilula, Though 
ho novor wont to Court, luS romninod in submission io tho Imporinl governors ol iJillfir 
and Bengal, Tit tho lirot year of Jahangir's roign, Jahangir Quit Jibfiii I ,iila Bog, governor 
of Bih&r, sent a corps against iSingrfim, who was billed in a light . T lin son tor noil Muham- 
madan, and roooivort tho nmno “ Raja Riw-af'/.fm ”, wan <>i>ullntied In his /lunimlarm, 
‘and mushed, under Jahangir, tho dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. Under 
KhilUjahJln, ho nerved with MalifibaL, Khan in BnllsU, ugniust Jliujilr .Singh Rimdola, U» 
the siego of Parumla, and was at, his death in 101. 1 a Commander of Two Thousand, His 
son, Raja BiluTiz served in Qandahar, In Llio war between Awrongr.Ih anil Kindi BliujiW, 
said distinguished himself in tho souond. eonquoat of IWunau. (4th your of Awrangmb). 
Raja Bihriix died in tho fifh year of Awnmgzlb’s reign. Vide Proiio.edhigu, Asiatic Society 
Bengal, for December, 1870. 
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make Ills way (o the Imperial army. He collected men, attacked the 
rebels, and carried oil some of tlicir cattle ; and when some time after 
dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Akhar received him with every distinction, and appointed, him, in the 
same? year (2Gth) to superintend the building of Port Atalc (built 990-1) 
on Iho Indus, near which the Imperial camp then was. 1 

Alter this, Shams was for some timeDiwfinoE Kabul. In tbc 39th year, 
when Qulij Klum (No. 42) after the death of Qasim Khan (No. 59) was 
made Mil bad fi r of Kabul, Minims was made Dlwan of the empire (Dhvan-i 
hill), vice Qulij. 2 When Akbar in the 43rd year, alter a residence of 
fourteen years in (lie Punjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dakhin, 
the Begams with Prince Khurram (Shuhjahan) were left in Lahor, and 
Shams was put in charge of the Panjab, in which oflice he continued, 
after Akbar', s mother had returned, in Llie 41th year, with the Begams 
to Agra. 

Shams died at Lahor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which ho had built near Baba Ilmm Abdal having been used for other 
purposes (p. 409) ho was buried in Labor in that quarter of the town which 
lie had built, and which to his honour was called KhaivdfTpura. 

lie is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Shaykh, Farid -i Bukhari (No. 99), whom ho in many respects 
resembles, lie died childless. 

Ilis brother, Khwaja Miimin Khawafi, was made, on his death, Dlwaii 
of the Panjfib. Mfimin’s son, q Abd" ’1-Khaliq was a favourite of Asaf 
Khan LY (p. 398). He was killed by Mahabat Kluin, when Asaf had been 
removed by Mahabat from Fort Apik and imprisoned. 

100. Jagat Singh, eldest of Raja Man Singh (No. 30), 

Iviiwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mirza JaHar Asaf 
Khan (No. 98) against ltaja Basil, zamlndar of Mau and Patban (Nurpur, 
N.B. Panjab). In the 44th year (1008) when Akbar moved to Malwa, and 
Prince Salim (Jahangir) was ordered to move against Rana Amr Singh, 

1 Tho author ot Iho Mcftixir repeats Abu ’l-Kaip’s etymology of tho nome " Apik ”, 
which was given on p, 401, nolo. Ho alBO says that somo dorivo it from the Hindi, atalc, 
pi ovontion, a bar, " bocuiuso Hindus wilt not go bciyimd tho Indus.” But there is no mstanos 
ou rorord that Hindus over did object to oross the Indus. Bhagwan Das, Mttn Singh, 
, and others wore governors of Kflbul and Slfthulistan, and had their Bajputs there; 
ami during Iho roign of fShalijbhfui, the Rajputs distinguished themselves in the conquest 
ol Balkh and tho siogo of Qandahar, | Port Atak built in 000 91. — B ] 

Ahh ’h Kiwi's etymology is also doubtful ; for in ihe*Akbai'nfim(i (It, 302) he montlonM 
tho imiao “ Atalc ” long before the building of tho Kott (III, 33(5), 

* The twelve DIwfuiH, who in 1003 had boon appointed to the IS Sulms, wore under 
hie orders, Jliwau-i I, ull js the same ml Yazir-i hull or Vazvr-i rmtlaq, or merely Yam, 
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Man Singh wi is calk'd from Bengal, and Jugal Singh was ordered io go ho 
Bengal, as imUhof hi.s falher. While Mill al Agra, ho died from excessive 
drinking. Regarding .). S.’a daughter, vide p. 626 and No. 175. 

Mali a Singh, Jagat’s younger non, was appointed in his stead. If is 
youth and inexperience inclined the. Afghans under ^ Usman and Slmjawal 
Khan to attack him. They defeated hint and Pariah Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwflii Das (No. 666), near Bhadrak in Ortsa (151 li year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in 100!) the Afghans near Slier pur 
1 Alii, I, between Shi, tin (Sooroe) in Birbhfim and Mursliididhad, recovered 
Lower Bengal and Omul. 

Malta Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161. Bfaqib Khan, son of Mb' ^Abd u '1-Latif of Qazwm. 

Naqib Khan is tlie title of Mtr ( ihiyaa" ’d-DTn 1 All. Ilia family belongs 
to the Bay ft Bayyids of QazwTu, who were known in Iran for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Yahya was “a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary prolicieucy in 
the knowledge of history, that he was acquainted with tlm date of every 
event; which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own time.” 

“ Tn the opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Shall 
Tahmasp-i ihifawl, who called him Yahya Ma t <sCun, 1 and waa treated by 
the Icing with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of Ilia good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison liis patron’s mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir ^Abd 11 ’l-Lntlf, wore the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he waa on the borders of Amrbfiyjan, to order Mir Yahya 
and his son, together with their families, to ho imprisoned ah Isfahan. 
At that time, his second son, ^ A lad 11 kl-Dawla was in Azarbayjcln, and 
sent od a special messenger to convoy his intelligence to Ids father, Mir 
Yahya, being too old and infirm to flee, accompanied the king’s messenger 
to Isfahan, and died there, after one year and nine months, in A.ir. 962, 
at the ago of 77 years.” 2 

“ Mir ?AM U T-Latlf, however, immediately on receipt of Ids brother’s 

1 I. a. exempt, probably from lotting life and property fur bis (itlaohmont to Sunnism. 

2 Mir Yah yH is the author of an historical compendium called LwIM 'd-lawftrikli, 
composed in IB4I. Vide, Klimt's Bibb Index to the ItUitoriauH ot India, p. 120. His ooomid 
eon <;Ala1“ ’d-Dawln, wrote under the poetical irnnvo of Kami, and is the author of the 
NaJ^ia* 'UMcd'adr, a "tazkira", or work onlitomturo, Badn,oni (1 II, 07) Bays ho composed 
a Qa?Ida in whioh, according to the manner o£ ShKalifl, ho abused the companions of the 
Prophet and tlve Sunnis, and among the latter his father and elder brother ((JAIid" ‘l-Latlf), 
whom ho used to call Ilctofrat-i Aq&, aa ho hud boon bis toucher. But the verso in whioh 
he cursed Ids relations is ambiguously worded. 

Some fix tho date of MIc YahyaV death two yoars earlier. 
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communication, fled to Gflnn, 1 and afterwards at the invitation of the 
emperor Humfiyun went to Hindustan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Alcbar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of Tlaliz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
tion, and. so moderate in his religious sentiments, 2 that each party used 
to revile him for his indifference.” 

“ When Bayram Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
and had left Agra and proceeded to Alwar with the intention, as it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Paujab, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from, such an open breach of fidelity to his 
sovereign.” Elliot , Index, l.c. 

Mir t 'Abd 11 T-Latif died at Slkrl on the 5th 'Rajah, 981, 3 and was 
buried at Ajmlr near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husayn Khing-Suwar. 

‘■Abd 11 T-LuLIl had several sons. The following are mentioned: 1. Naq!b 
Khan ; 2. Qamar Khan ; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed 
in 984 at Kathpur by a fall from lvis horse, while playing hockey with the 
emperor (Bad. 11, 230). If or Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Naqlb Khan arrived with liis father in India, when Akbar after his 
accession was still in the Panjab ( A/cbarn . J.T, 23) and soon became a 
personal friend of the emperor (II, 281). In the iOlh year, he conveyed 
Akbar’s pardon to Khan Zaman, for whom Murdum Khan had interceded 
(IT, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patau and Ahmadabad (p. 481, note), and in the following year 
to Patau. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedition to 
Idar (ITT, 165) and was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrat, 
after the appointment of Rhihab to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt in. Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served 
under Today Mai micl Sadlq Khan in Bihar against Ma^um-i Kabul! 
( HI, 273). In the 26th year, ho received the title of Naqib Khan: 1 Though 

1 Tlie M88. of ilio Mafaitir have JVr > so also Badii.oru, l.c. 

a lie was the first tho t taught Akbar the principle of mlh-i hull, “ peaoe with all,” 
tlio PoiBiau term which Abu ’1-Ea?i so often uses to dosoribo Akbar’a policy of toleration. 
Abu T-h'a?l (Album. Jl, 20) says (hat <;Abd“ ’l-Batif was aoousod in Persia of being a 
Sunni and in llimluslfin of being a SliiQah. 

3 Elliot has by mis toko 071. Tho Tali kb of Ilia death in tho McfMr and Badi,oni 

9(1) UfalAr-iill-i y cl Bin, “ the pride of the descendants of Vasin (the Prophet) ” --- 
1)81 , if tho long alif in til bo not counted 2, but l, 

4 ICovval Ram, according to Elliot, says in tho Taxhirat » 'l-Umara? that tho title was 
conferred on Naqib Kh an in the 25th yto for his gallant conduct in repelling a night 
attack made by Ma7ijfl.ni Kji an-i Kftbuli on the Imperialists mirier Todar Mai and Sadiq 
Kbiln. This night attack is related in tho Ahbarnctiim (111, 203). The fight took place 
in tho 26tli year, near Gayd j but Abu ’1-Pntl says potlring of Naqib’s “ gallant conduct ” ; 
ho does not oven mention his name. 
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during the reign of Alcbar, he did not- rise above the rank of a liman, 
ho possessed great influence att'ourf . 1 Ie wan A k bar's render, and , super- 

inf ended Hie fransla lions from Sanserif, info Persian, mentioned on p. J 10. 
Several portions of the Tiinkli_-i AifJ also (p. I Id) are written by him. 

Naqib had an nnefe of filename of QiizT 1 sfi , who ha,d eomo from 
Fmn to Akbar’s Court, where lie died in OHO. II is son was Shfdi (jhazi 
Khan (vide No. 1.05). Aklmr married the hitler to Bakina Haini Begam, 
sister of Mlrxa Muhammad Hakim (Akhar's lialf-bruther) ; and us 
Naqib Khan, in flu 1 dHth year, reported that Quzi ‘'dsn had expressed a 
dying wish to |)reseiit his daughter fo Akbar, the emperor married her. 
Thus two of Naqlb’s cousins married into (lie, imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a, Commander of 1,500 
( T azide, p. 12). He died in the. 9t.li year of .Ids reign (beginning of I02d) 
at AjmTr, and was buried at the. side of his wife within Hie. enclosure of 
Mirim-i Ohislitfs tomb ( Tuzuk , p. 120). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Mahmud, Mimxhnj” ' l-Mainulil who had been for twenty-five years in 
Akbar's service (Bada,om Jft, 821). 

Naqlb’s «on s , 'Alnl w ’]“ljatif, was distinguished for his acquirements, lie. 
was married to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No, 25) and died insane. 

Naqib Klian. like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
lie knew the seven volumes of the liuv'sat* ’{t-safil by heart, Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, praises him for his remarkable memory, and Bada,om, 
who was Naqlb’s schoolfellow and friend, says that no man in Arabia or 
Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Onee on being asked how 
many pigeons there were in a particular flock then Hying, 1m responded 
instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtaz a Khan, a Sabzwarl Hayyid. 

Mir Murtuzii Khan was at first in the service of CAdil hi halt of Bijupur, 
Mirrlaza Nizam Shall called him to Alunaduagar, and made him Military 
Governor of Barar, and later Amir 11 ’1-Umara t , lie suecessfully invaded, 
at Nizam Shah's order, 1 Adil Shah’s dominions. But Nizam Shah suffered 
from insanity, and flic government was left in the hands of his Vakil, 
Shah Qull iSalabat Khan ; and as lie reigned absolutely, several of tho nobles, 
especially the luyul&an of Band, were dissatisfied. tSalalmt Khan being 
bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza Khndawand Khan (No. 151), Jamshoci 
Khan-i Shiraz! and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. ISalabat 
Khan and Shall za da Mirim Husayn surprised them and routed them. 
Mir Murtaza lost all Iris property, and unable to resist Balifbat Khan, 
he went with Khndawand Khun to Alcbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M. distinguished hinibell under Shah Murad in the Dakhin invasion. 
When the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Sadiq Khan (No. 43) remained in 
Malikar (South Barer), and M. M. in flichpur, to guard the conquered 
districts. During his stay there, he managed Lo take possession of Port 
GawTi, near Ilichpfir (43rd year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
Wftjlli 11 ’d-Dlnand Biswas Rii,o, to enter A kbar's service. Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself in I, he conquest ol Ahmadnagar under Prince 
Panyfd, and received a higher Mansab, as also a Hag and a naqqara. 

Mir Mnrtaza is nob to be confounded with the learned Mir Muita/.ii 
Slmrlf-i RhlrazI (Bada,om III, 320), or the Mir Murtaza mentioned by 
Badh,onI HI, 279. 

103. SliamsI, son of Khan-1 A^zam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. 310 and 346. At the end of Akbar’s 
reign, Shams! 1 was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign, lie received the title of Jahangir 
QulT Khan, vacant by the death of Jahangir Qull Khan Lala Beg, Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Gujrat ns ndSb of Ms lather. Mlrza “lAzIz had 
been nominally appointed Governor of that Suba ; but as he had given 
the emperor offence, he was detained at Court. Subsequently Shams! 
was made a Commander of Throe Thousand, and Governor of Jaunpur. 
Whilst there, Prince Shiihjuhfui had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending ‘lAhd 11 'link Khan Flruz- 
Jang and Raja Blilm in advance towards llahabad. On their arrival at 
Chausix, Shams! left Jaunpur, and joined Mlrza Rustam (No. 9), Governor 
of the hSnba of Ualuxbad. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, SliamsI was deposed, but allowed to retain 
his Mansab. A short time after, he was appointed to Surat 2 and Junagadh, 
vice Beglar Kh an. Ho died there in the 6th year of Shahjahan’s reign 
(1041). 

SliamsI' s son, Bahrain, was made by Shahjalian a Commander of 
1,000, 500 horse ( Padishahn . I, b., 309) and appointed to succeed his 
father. Whilst in Gujrat, ho built a place calloxl after him Bahrampum. 
Tie died in the I8th year of Shahjahan’s reign (Padishahn, II, p. 733). 

164. Mir Jamal u ’d.-DIn Husayn, an Inju Sayyid. 

From a remark in the Wa$saf it appears that a part of Shiraz was 
called Inju ; vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69, 

Mir Jamal 11 ’d-Dln Inju belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace 
their descent to QasimarmsI (?) ibn-i Hasan ibn-i Ibralum TabatibaP 
JTiisayni. Mir Shall Mahmud and Mir Shah Abu Turab, two later members 

1 Shams?, in mi abbreviation for StufW< 'd-Din- [ a Sorath.— -J3 1 
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of i Lis renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Shah 
Talimusp-i Siifawl, ah the request of the (Jliiof Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shams 11 \l-Dln Asad" ’llfdi of Shushtar, the first us Shaykh" 'l-Tnlum 
of Persia, and the second as Qily.iy" ’1-Quzat. Mir Jamal 11 ’< l-l )Iti is one of 
their cousins. 

Mir .Jamal 11 ’d-Dfn went, to Iho Dakliin, tin 1 kings of which had 
frequently intermarried with the Injun, lie afterwards entered Akbar’s 
service, took pari in the Gujnit wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patau (p. 432). Later he, was sent to Bengal. At, the outbreak of the 
Military Revolt, ho was with MuzalTar (A kbarntlnm III, p. 255). In 
the 30th year (993) he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, AW.am Khan (No. 21) on his expedition 
to Grudlui and 'Uifmn (A kbam. Ill, 472). In the 3dt.li year, he, had a jugir 
.in Malwa, and served under A ( w,am Khan in the Dakhin. Ilia promotion 
to the rank of a IJnssurl took pla.ee. in the -10th year. When in the 451, h year 
the fort of Aslr had been conquered, ^Adil Khali, king of Hljapur wislied 
to enter into a, niattimouinl alliance, with Akbar, mid oifered his daughter 
to Prince Dfmyfd. To settle matters, Akbar dispatched the Mir in 1009 
(AJcbarn. Ill, 840) to the Dakhin. But, the marriage only took place in 
1013, near Patau. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
lie wont to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, as had never before conus from the Dakhin 

At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was si (lommtuider of Three, 
Thousand, Having been a favourite, of Prince Salim, lie was promoted 
after the Prince’s accession to the post of a Cludnu'-lfafiarl, and received 
a naqqdra and a flag. 'When Klmsmv rebelled, the Mir received the 
order to effect an understanding by offering Klnwtaw the kingdom of 
Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad .Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother, had held that province. But the. Prince did not consent ; 
and when lie was subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before his father, Hasan Beg (No, 1G7), Khuaraw’a principal agent told 
Jahangir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in the rebellion; 
Jamal 11 kl-Din had only a short time ago asked him ( Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an appointment as PanjJiazan. The Mir got pale and confused, when 
Mirza ^Aztsi Koka (No, 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
absurdities ; Hasan Beg know very well that he would have to suffer 
death and therefore tried to involve others ; lie himself (^Am) “was the 
•chief conspirator, and ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jahangir 
consoled the Mir, and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihar. 
In the llth year, Mm Jamal received the title of ^Asad u ’d-Dawla. 
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On this occasion, lie presented to Hie emperor a dagger, inlaid with precious 
stones, tlie making of which he had himself superintended when at 
Bljapnr. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ijdqut fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half an egg, and had it surrounded by other yaquts 
and emeralds. The value was estimated at 50,000 Rupees. 

In 1021, .lahfuiglr pensioned him oil, because he was too old, allowing 
him four thousand rupees per mensem. The highest rank that he had 
reached was that of a brevet T’anjhazarl with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In L623, at the eighteenth anniversary 
of Jahangir’s accession, he presented the emperor a copy of the groat 
Persian Dictionary, entitled Farhang-i Jahdngln, of which he was the 
compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017. 1 

After having lived for some time in Bahra.ich, Mir Jamal returned to 
Agra, where he died. 

Mir Jamal 11 ’d-Din had two sons. 1. Mir Amin' 1 ’d-Bin. He served 
with his father, and married a daughter of ^Abd u T-Rahlm Khan Khanan 
'(No. 29). He died when young. 

2. Mir IIus(m u ’d-Bin. lie married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, 
brother’s son of Lbriilmn Khan Path- Jang (Nur Jahan’s brother). 
Jahangir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shall j ah fm during Iris rebellion. On Shohjahan’s accession, he was made 
.a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 50,000 
Rupees, and the title of Mmiaza Khan. He was also made Governor of 
Thathah, whore he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Husam’s sons — 1. Samsdm" ’d-Bawla. He was made Dlwan of 
Shah ShujaJ in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor 
of Orlsa with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. Niir u ’Uah. Ho is mentioned in the Padishdhndma 
(I, b,, p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 horse. 

165. Sayyid Raju, of Barha, 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions {vide p. 427) 
the Barha clan Rajii belongs. 

He served in tho 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, 
under Jagannath (No. 69), against the Rana. While serving under the 
latter, Raju commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
successfully conducted an expedition against a detachment of the Ranh’s 
troops, In the 30th year, Jagannath and Raju attacked the Rana in his 
residence ; but he escaped. 

1 Kogardinj? the Varhayg-i JaMngtri, vide Journal Asialie, fiockti/ Bengal, 186S, 
jip 12 to 15, and 6(3 to t!9. 
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Later, Riljfi served under Prince Murad, (lovernor of Mfdwa, whom, 
in tin 1 20th year, he accompanied in the war with Raja, Madhuknr ; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Aldiar to return to Mfdwa, Riiju had to lead 
the expedition, hi the *l01h year, h<; served in the siege, of Ahnuuhmgar, 
Once t he enemies surprised the imperialists, and did much damage to 
their entile. Raju attacked them, Imt was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (a. it. 1002). 

10(1. Mir Sharif -i Anmli. 

llis antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
p. 185. In the 20th year (092) Prince M Trail Muhammad Uak!in of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr of the new province, in the following year, he served 
under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 2(Hh year, 1 he was appointed in the 
same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 42 rd year, ho received Ajm'ir as aq/aS , and the Pargaua of Moluln 
near Lakhuau, as lut/ul. During the siege of AsTr, he joined the Imperial 
camp with iris contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

Ho is said to have risen to the rank of a t Vmunauder of Three, Thousand., 
lie. was buried at, Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers 
were, found ; his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who had to refund him six months’ wages per annum. 

bihangir in Ida memoirs ( Tuzuk , p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tubaqat. says, “ Mir Bharif belongs to the, heretics of the ago. 
Uo is welt acquainted with sfilism and is a t present (1001) in Bihar,” 


Note on the Nta/laii'ii/i/ft Beet (jjjkiu), 

It was mentioned abovo (p. 180) that Mir Bharif spread in India 
doctrines whichrescmhle.d those of Mahmud of Basakli wan, 2 The curious sect 
which Mahmud founded, goes by the name of Ma/nnudiyi/a, or Wah idii/yu, 
or Niiq/ami/ija, or Umand , 3 * * * * 8 Mahmud called himself Hhn kha -i wit //id, or 
“ the individual ’ 3 , and professed to be, the Imam Maiult, whose, appearance 

1 The Lucknow edition of tho Ahbarninm (Ilf, p. 0211) Hays ho was made at the samo 

time a Commander ol Ifour Thousand. 'This must bo a mistake, boouuno Mir Sharif was at 

JaliElngtr’B access] on a Gammmidoi' of 2,500 (Tuzuk, p, 22). 

' 1 Badn.oui ( 13d. Bibb Indira) 1ms Haiiakhtmn ; the MH>S. of tho MnAfisir, UnnOlHiiuan, 

(with a long pomiltima) and in other places lbmTkhJai without a w I the flair lit la edition 

of the Pabintiin (p. 374) anil Shoa and Troyor'a Translation have Mat)ajwCin ~-- a shilling 

of the diacritical points. 

8 The name uuq/awl was evidently used by Badil.oni, though tho M88, from which 
tins Bibl. Indies, edition was printed, have Nuha'if, whiuh wan given on p. 185. for Vtmna, 
Bhoa’b translation of flip Dabistan has Inuniii ; ’but U,l (unurnl) is, no doubt, I ho plural of 
u9 -.l a, min. 
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on earth ushers in l.he end of the world. According to the Calcutta edition 
of the Dabistan and Shea’s Translation, he lived about a.h. 600 ; but 
the MKK. of the il7VFdso have a.h. 800, which also agrees with Bada,oni’s 
statement that Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. The sect found 
numeiouH adherents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah 'DYbbas-i 
MazI, 1 who killed them or diovo them into exile. 

Mahmud had forced into his service a passage from the QurMn 
(Sur. XVII, 81), ‘kiwi an ijab^asa-k 11 rabbu-k il maqdm' ,n mahmud 
“peradventure t hy Lord will raise thee to an honorable ( mahmud ) station.” 
He maintained that the human body ( jasad ) had since its creation been 
advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfection 
“ Mahmud” would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qur'An, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come Lo an end. 
He taught t lie transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of 
every thing was t hewiqla-jfi khulc, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, 
and from these t he aniniu Is, arose. The term nuqta-yi Mdk has given rise 
to their name Nuqlrtwls. For other of Mahmud’s tenets, vide Shea’s trans- 
lation ol the Da histan, vol. HI, pp. J2 to 20. 

Some of Maluniid’s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
whose leanings towards the “ man of the, millennium ”, transmigration 
of souls, He., have been mentioned above, and Mir Sharlf-i Anmli could 
not/ have done butler than propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out lo Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the ‘■Alam ArfF-yi Sikandarl, as the Mcfasir says, 
mentions Mir Hliartf-i Aimilf under the following circumstances. In 1002, 
the 7th year of Bludi ‘DYbbii.s-i MazT’s reign, the astrologers of the age 
predicted, in consequence of certain very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of a great king, and as this prediction was universally referred to 
Shah 1 Abbas ,hdiil u ’d Din Muhammad of Tabilz, who was Looked upon as 
the greatest astronomer of the pexiod, it was proposed that Shah s Abbas 
shouidlny aside royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction 
was expected, lo last/, and that a criminal who had been sentenced to death 
should nil, on I he throne. This extraordinary expedient was everywhere 
approved of ; the criminals throw lots, and Yusuf the quiver-maker, 
who belonged to the heretical followers of Harwlsh Kh usraw of Qazwm, 
was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then killed. 
Soon after, Darwlsh Khusraw was banged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but lie was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough 

i Mafi ( ,JU), t ,<>„ who passed away, is the oprthet which Historians giro to Shall 
^Alibits I of Persia, the ooutompowry of Akbar and Jah5ng&. 



never io spealc of his Ntup'aH'iyi/a belief, he was known as one of the 
sent, and was accordingly killed. Mo also Mir May y id Ahmad of Kilshfm, 
whom lAbbihs killed with bin own .sword. Among bin papers treatises 
were found on the Nut/ln doctrine, and also a Idler addressed to him by 
Abu T-Fazl in Akbar’s name. Mir Aharlf-i. Aiuiill, a good 'poet and the 
head, of Ilia .sect, heard of those persecutions, and JIrd from A sir Shad to 
Hindustan. 

Regarding the, last son! once, the author of the Ma^dsir reniarks that 
it involves an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 1)84, when 
Akbar was at Dlpalpfir in Malsvn ; and besides, Hlumf-i Aiuull was 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet. 

H>7. Hasan Beg Klian-i Badaklishi Shaykh <? Hman. 1 II 

Hasan Beg was a good Rohlier. In the 3‘lth year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Ziilmlislan, and passed through the district of 
Pakhall, “which is 35 Jeos long and 2f> broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhall, Sultan I.lusayn Khlin-i PakhalTwfil (No. 1501) paid his respects. 
This Zamlndar belonged to the descendants of the Qurlughs (c^ljlj), 
whom Timur on liis return from India to Turfm had left in Pakhall as 
garrison. After following Akbar's Court for a fe.w days, Multan J.luauyn 
Khan withdrew without leave, and tin* emperor ordered I.Iasan Beg to 
occupy Pakhall {Akfmrndma III, HO 1 , 155)8). lbs speedily subdued the 
district. In the 35th year, during I.Iasan Beg's temporary absence at 
Court, Sultan Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sul Win 
Niisir w ’d-I)In, and drove away Hasan Beg's men, But soon after, lie 
had again to submit to I.Iasan 15eg. In the Kith year, l.lasan was made 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangasli, and was put, towards the end of Akbar's reign, in charge of 
Kabul, receiving Port Kalitas 2 (in the Panjab) as jaglr. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was called from Kabul to 
Court. On bis way, at Mathura (Muttra), l.lasan Beg met Prince Klmsraw. 
who had fled from Agra on Sunday, the 8th Zl Hijjah, HU4., 8 From 

I Xhulatshsbi is the adjective formed from Sailahshiin, iwi Kiishi from Kanban. The 
words RhayMi C Umttri aro io to taken as an ndjeolivo fnrrood like AkbarshaM, Jahiinyiri, 
etc., ■which wo find after the names of sovovul graudoos. Tlum Mmjkh, S UrnurX would 
moan" belonging to t, ho servants of Bhayldj CUiuar”, owl thin explanation is t cindered 
more probable by tho statement of historians that Uasiui Bog belonged, to tho liCtbariyiin 
or “ nobles of Blxbar’s Court ”, 

Jlasati Bog is ofieti wrongly called Itumyn Beg, Time in tho Tuzuk. p, 2B 11; 
sh&hn X, p. BOO } A kba.ni. Ill, 508. 

II Generally spelt The fort in. Bihar is spoil without ion to, Jt though both, 

aro identical. 

a So the Tnmk. The Afaffigir has tho 20th, instead of the 8th. MSS. continually 
confound and f i»j. But Jahangir on his pursuit reached JXodal on tho 10th 
Hijjah and tho Tvntlc is oorroet. 
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distrust as to the motives of tlie emperor, which led to Ms recall from 
Kabul, or “ from the innate wickedness of Badakhslus ”, he joined the 
Prince with his lluee hundred BndakhsliT troopers, received the title of 
-Khan Baba, and got the management of all affairs. Another officer who 
attached himself to Khnsraw, was t JAhd u V-Ralilm, Diwfm of Lalior. 
After the defeat near Bliairdwfil on the IJi.ali, 1 the Afghans who were 
with the prince, advised him to retreat to the Eastern provinces of 
the Empire ; but Hasan Ihw proposed to march to Kabul, which, he 
.said, had always been the star Ling-place of the conquerors of India ; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Rolitas, which were at the 
Prince’s service, llasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But 
before he could reach Lolitas, Khnsraw was captured on the Chanab. 
On the 3rd Rafar 1015, the Prince, llasan Beg, and 7Abd u ’r-Ealum, 
wore taken before Jahangir in the Biigh-i Mirza Kamran, a villa near 
Labor, Khnsraw himself, according to Chingiz’s law ( batorah i Chingizi(l)), 
with his hands tied and fetters on liis feet. llasan Beg after making a 
useless attempt to incriminate others (p. 500), was put into a cow-hide 
and ‘■Abel 11 ’r-Rahlm info a donkey’s skin, and in this state they were 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. “ As cow-hides get 
dry sooner than donkey-skins,” llasan died after a few hours from suffoca- 
tion : but ‘■Abd 11 V- Rahim was aftor 2d hours still alive, and received, 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon. 2 The other accomplices 
and the troopers of Khusraw were impaled ; their corpses were arranged 
in a double row along the road which leads from the Bagh-i Mlrza Kamran 
to the Fort of Labor, and Khnsraw. seated on a sorry elephant, was led 
along that way. People bad been posted at short intervals, and pointing 
to the corpses, kept calling out to Khusraw. “ Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you.” 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 370. His sop Isfmuliydr 
Klim , was under Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500. He served in Bengal, 
and died in the Kith year of Shalijahan’s reign ( Padishahn . I, 4.76 ; 
I, b. SOd). The ^Arif Bcg-i Shaykh 'Ahnarl mentioned in the Padishahn. 
(I, b. 319) appears to be a relation of bis. 

168. Sheroya Khan, son of Sher Aflcan Khan. 

Slier Afkan Khln was the son of Quch Beg, Quoh Beg served under 
Humayun, and was killed in the successful attempt made by several 

i Vide. p. 4-00 nolo, There is snothor lihairBwiil hetween W^zirahad and SiySlkot, 
south of the Ohanab. 

8 In gtt T-Hijiali, 1018, he got an appointment as a XOzbSshi, or commander of 100 
and was sent to Kashmir (2 'mub, p. 79), In the Twmk, ho is called SAbcl* ’r-Miivi 
Kh&r. Abd« ’x-Rahlm “ the As& ”■ 
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grandees to wave Maryam Malulm, Ale bar's mother, after flic fatal battle 
of Oil an sa (aide No. i)fi, |>. 150). When Uumayun fled to Persia, 8 her 
Aflcmi remained with JVUrzfi Kiimriim in Kabul ; but lie joined the 
emperor on his ret, urn from Iran, and was made governor of Quint. Later 
he received /aim, kd’amiyfui as jagTr, but went again over to Kilmran. 
lluniayfin’s, soon after, captured and killed him. 

Sheroya Khan served at first under JVluiNitn (No. II) in Bengal and 
Onsii, In the. 2(>lh year lie was appointed fo accompany Prince Murad 
to Kabul. In llm 28fh year, he served under ‘■Abd" 'r- Haiti m (No. 29) 
in (bijraf, and was present in I he battle of Sarkieli (Akhanmma J1I, 
408, 422). In the 001 h year, lie served under Maflab Khan (No. 83) 
against dahlia, Timid (p. 441). In flic, 39th year, he was made a Khan, 
and was appointed, to Ajmlr. According to the Tuhaqdt he was a Kazan 
in 1001. 

109. Nazar Be IMmk. 

The Akhamamn (111, p. 500) says, “ On the same day 1 Nazar Be, 
and his sons, Qanbtir Bo, Hhfidl Be (No. 307), and BacjT Be (No, 308), 
wore presented at (Jourf, and were favourably received by the emperor.” 

Rhfull Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Maflab Kh an 
(No. 83) against the Tiirikls. lie. may be I lie. HhfwlT Khan Rhfull Beg, 
mentioned in the PMixhfUmama (I, b. 308) as a commander of One 
Thousand, Be is the abbreviation of Jkg. Nazar .Be is not fo ho con- 
founded with Nazar (?) Beg (No. 247). 

J70. Jalal Khan, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Hull an Adam, 
the Gakkhar. 

171. Mubarak Kh an, son of Kamal Khan, the (lakkbnr. 

The Gakkbars are a, tribe inhabiting, according to the Miftisir, the 
lrilly districts between the Baluvf and the Indus. 8 At the Lime of Zayn" 
d-A Abidin, king of Kashmir, a (fluiznln noble of the name, of Malik Kid 
(si or sj), who was a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, look away 

1 When Um nows wiih brou ghl, tu Aklmr that Miin Singh, soon all or the defeat of tin* 
Lnpoi'inliHlH, anil tlio death of Btr Um 1 in tins JGiayhar Push, hint dotmted the Tuvikis ill 
<? AJ5 Masjid (owl of llto 30(h yoar, or bngiunuig of Balii*; I, 00-1), 

a Mr. J, U. Dehncrti'k informs mo that, tho (ialtkliara iiilialiiOwl Uio billy purLa of tlio 
Tlarynl Piinji and Jhetain districts from Khiltipflr on Uus burden* of tho 1 1 ozara district 
(dong flie lower range of bills shirting tho Tiihslln of Kiiwul L'iudt, .Kuhfifa, and (liijar 
Khitn. an far as 1 lonioli in tlio Jiddam dialrii't,. Thoir niudont strongholds wore I’liarwiila, 
Sultfmpur, and Dangali. They deolaro that they are dosoendad from tlio Kaiatiiao kings 
of Iran. Thoir ancestor Kid invaded Tibet, where bo and his desoondantH roignod for 
ton gonorntions. Ilia tcintli descendant Kali conquorod Kashmir, mid tonic possession 
of half of it. The Gakkhara thou roignod for l(i gonomtiniiH after Kali in Kashmir. The 
Kith descendant, Zayn Sloth, lied to Afghanistan, whoro ho died. Ilia son, Gakkhnr Shah, 
name to tlio Pan jab with Mahmud of Ghazni, and was made lord of the Sind Kfignr Du.flb. 
Malik Blr in said to have boon tho grandfather of Tatar, whose father was Malik I'llu. 
Vide Mr. Dojmorick’s History of tho (Mckhara, Journal A.S.J1,, 1871. Vide p, 021. 
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ihe.se districts from tlie Kashmiris, and gradually extended his power 
over 1 ho region between the Nllab (Indus) and the Sawiiliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir. 1 Malik Kid was succeeded by his son 
Malik Kahili, and Malik Kalati by Malik Blr. After Blr, the head of the 
tribe was Sul j an Tatar, who rendered Babar valuable service, especially 
in the war with liana Banka. Sultan Tatar had two sons, Sultan Sarang 
and Bull an Adam. Biirang fought a great deal with Slier Shah and 
Salmi Shall, capturing and selling a large number of Af ghans The Tort 
T toll las was commenced by Slier Shah with the special object of keeping 
the Gakkhars in chock. Slier Shah iu the end captured Sul (.an Sarang 
and killed him, and confined his son Kamal Khan in Gfwaliyar, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe. Sultan Adam was now looked upon as 
the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghans. Once Salim 
Shall gave the order to blow up a portion of the Gwaliyar Fort, where 
the state prisoners were kept. Kamal Khan, who was still confined, liad 
a miraculous escape and was in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to 
Ilia kinsfolk ; but as Sultan Adam had usurped all power, lielived obseiu'oly, 
with hia brother Sa'ud Khan, avoiding conflict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akbar's accession, however, Kamal paid his respects 
to the emperor at dalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in fclio war with, llcmu and during the siege of MaukoL. In the 3rd year 
he was sent against the Miyana Afghans, who had revolted near Snronj 
(Maiwa) and was made on liis return jagirdar of Karah and Pathpur 
Huswah. In the (i(h year, lie served under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against 
the Afghans under the son of Mubariz Khan ^Adll (p. 320). In the 8th 
year (970), he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, 
Kamal Khan begged the emperor to put him in possession of the Gakkhar 
district, which was still in I he hands of his usurping uncle. Akbar 
ordered the Khan-i Kaltin (No. 16) and other Panjabi grandees to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Kh an ; if Bultau Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should 
occupy the country and punish Sultan Adam. The latter alternative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultan Adam, The Panjab, 

1 Tho Mu* iim' anya, ho subjected tho tribes called ‘ yljlt * * 453 - JUjji 

( vide ]i. 487) h ;R -, «> and JpC-.. Mr, 'Dobnorick says, the JShaiars inhabit the western 
parts of the RfiWnl T'inilJ cliHtriol. Tlio second tribe is that of the Janjii t as who inhabit 
the i-ialt Range. The' third, Awfin. ( u qt) are found in tho southern parts of tlio Ramil 
Pindt and the J holaw, district s ; their tract is called Aw&nbarl to this day. Tho fourth, he 
says, may 1m tho Jorlrus a gcont clan about RhujI Ghel>. The fifth, he bolieves, 

is intended fot tho Klwka/ran ( w W, jS), a tribb of some iiupOrtanoo in Bind. Dndan Khan- 
The sixth and the eighth are the Qldbh (vt?-) and Mangaral (A^m.*), large tribes in 
•Jammu. The seventh he suppoaos to ho a mistake for pah&riya or hill tribes, which 
were the Dhttadfl (jJ,i»j) and Sattls Fkfe Additional Notes at end to p. 607, 

S3 



army, therefore, and Kama! Khan entered the Hakklmr district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near the “ Qasba 
of IUla 1 HuH.au Adam and liin son Limb Lari were handed over to 
Kamftl Khan, who wan put in possession of the district. Kanull Khan 
killed Lftslikmi, and put Suit fm Adam into [iriaon, where lie soon alter 
died. (Akbn mania, II, 2d 0 If.) 

it is stated in the Tabaqat that Kamftl Khan was a Commander of 
hive Thousand, distinguished lor courage and bin very, ami died in 972.“ 

Mubarak Khan and .Jalal Khan served in the 901 h year under Mlrza 
Hindi mkh, Bhagwan Das, and Bhfih QuliMaliram, in KaslimTr ( Akharnanut . 
1TI, 485). The Tabaqat calls both, as also Ha'ud Khan, Commanders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of fkiAld Khan was married to Prince- 
Halim ; vide No, 225, note. 

172. Task Beg Khan Mughul, |Taj Khan]. 

Task Beg served at fiist under Mlrza jVluhamnuul llalclm, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar's service, lie 
received a jfiglr in the Punjab. According to the AJrbamdnm (HI, 489), 
ho went with Blr Bar (No. 85) to Hawaii and Bijor, and distinguished 
himself under ^Abd 11 ’1 -Mullah (No. 85) against the TurTkls (HI, 541). 

In the 40th year, he, operated against the Hsu Khnyl Afghans, though 
with little success. Two years later, he served under Asaf Khan (No 98) 
in the eompiest of Man, and received the title, of Taj Khan. * When 
Raja Basil again rebelled (47th year), Khwuja Hulayman, BakhshI of 
the Pan jab, was ordered to march against him with the cent, ingents of 
Qulij Khan (No. 42), Ilusayn Beg-i Hliavkh Hlmiirl (No. 107), Ahmad 
Bog-i Kabuli (No. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kli.'s 
son, received news of Basil’s approach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed with fifty men of his father’s contingent. 

Jahangir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 5,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he ofTicialod as governor of Kftbul till the 
arrival of Shfili Bog Khan (No. 57). fie was afterwards appointed 
governor of Thathah, where he died in the ninth year (1023). 


1 Not Haiti (yl*a), south of Chilianwflla botwotsii the .11 lot am and the ( lhanilb ; 
but Hibt, or BH, which, Mr. Dolmoriulc says, is a ferry ou l, ho <lhelm.ru noar Dangall, 
Saltan A dungs stronghold, 

* Bo in my MSB. ol the fahnqctt. Tho author of tlio fl/a^dgir found 070 in his MS., 
which would bo tho saiuo year in which Kamhl JOiSn was restored to liis paternal inheri- 
tance i honoo he adcls a AfyA Ho was certainly alive in tho middle of 972, (Aftltarnama, 
I, p. 302.) 1 
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173. Shaykh ^Abd 11 ’Hah, son. of ShayMi Muhammad Chaws [of 
G waliyar |. 

Hhaykh ^Abd" 'Ufili at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered 
subsequently (lie Emperor’s service. He distinguished himself, and is 
said to have risen to the dignity ol a Commander of Three Thousand. 
Ho died when young. 

His brother Z>gtR u ’ lluh lived as a Faqlr, and studied during the lifetime 
of his father under the renowned saint Waph u ’d-Din in Gujrat, who 
himself was a pupil ol Muhammad Chaws, 

Biographies ol Muhammad Ghaws(diod 97()at Agra, buried in G waliyar) 
will be found in the Badd,oni (III, p. 4), and the Khazmut K 

’ l-Afsfiycl 6 (|). 969). Ho was disliked by Bayram Khan. Shavkli Gad AT. 
and Rhaylch Mubarak, Abu T-Fazl’a father. Vide also Ma*a?ir-i * Alcmgiri , 
[>. 166. 

1 74 • Raja Rajaingh, son of Raja Askaran, the Kackhwaha. 

Raja Askaran is a brother of Raja Bilian Mai (No. 23). He served in 
the 22nd year with Badiq Khan (No. 43) against Raja Madhukar of 
Udclm, 1 and in the 25th year under Torjar Mai in .Bihar. In the 30th 
year, he was made a Commander of One Thousand, and served in the 
same year under ‘tA ziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dakhin. In the 31st year, 
when Akbar appointed two ofliccrs to each suba, Askaran and Shaykh 
Ibrahim (No. 82) wore appointed to Agra. In the 33rd year, he served 
a second time against Raja Madhukar under Shihab Khan (No. 26), 
and died soon after. 

Abu T-Fazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The 
Tabaqut says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

Raj Sing, his son, received the title of Raja after the death of liis 
father, lie served for a long time in the Dakliin, was called in the 44th 
year to Court, and was appointed commandant of Gwaliyar. In the 
45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akbar besieged 
Fort Aslr. in the 47th year, he pursued, together with Ray Rayan 
Bate l)as (No. J 96) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who at J ahanglr’s 
instigation had murdered Abu '1-Fazl, For his distinguished services in 
the operations against the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the 50th year the rank of a Commander of 4,000, 3,000 horse. In the 
3rd year, of Jahangir’s reign, he served in the Dakhin, where he died 
in 1024 (10th year), 

J Urjaha is generally spelt on our maps Gotcha. It lies near Jitniofii on the loft bant? 
of tbo Botwa, The name of the river ,f paSth&ro, ” mentioned on p, 382, Is differently spelled 
in the MSB. In ono place tho H/eBagir has 8 atdahhrh. 
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lift hi Das, his non, wan n Gomrnomler ol 1 ,000, 400 horse. He received, 
in the 1 21 h your, (he lilh' ol Ilajii, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,000, 700 horse. 

One of Ins grandsons, Piasutlam Singh, (timed Muhammadan in the 
Gth year of Bhiihjahan’s icign, and received (lie name of q I hadal mand, 1 
175. Ray Bhoj, non ol Bay Kurjan I Ifula, (No. 0(1). 

When Bundl, in the 22nd year, was taken fiom Danda, elder brother 
of Ray Bhoj, the latter was put in possession of it. 1’dioj served under 
Man Singh against the Afghans of Orlsii, and under Slmykh Abu d-Ba/l 
in the Bukhin (Ahharn., Ill, 851, 855). 

ffis daughter was married to Jugal, Singh (No. 100). 

In (lie first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagaf Singh’s 
daughter. Ray Blioj, her grand lallier, refused to give his eminent, and 
Jnlnlnglr resolved to ]mnish .him. on his return from Kabul. But Buy 
Bhoj, in the end of 1010, committed suicide. The marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th RabK 1, 1017, (Titziilc, pp. 08, 09). 

Tt- is said that ltathor and Kachliwaha princesses endured the imperial 
1 lari' ni ; bub no II.fu.la princess was ever married in a Timuride. 

XI V. Commanders of Might 11 undn'tl, 

170. Slier Khwaja. 

He belonged to the Knyyids of Itawn ( * t , U - fl.iL.,). His mother was 
a Naqshbandi’ (p. 400, note 2). Slier Kh.’s name was l! Bfulishah 
Khwaja but Akbar called him on account of his bravery and courage 
Slier Khwaja. 

In the OOtli year, Sh, Kh. served under Baird Khan Chaghta 4 !. (No. 25) 
against the, Yusuf sups, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the Dakhin. 
In the, 40th year, Hie Prince sent with him a corps to Pal an, where lie 
distinguished himself against fkhlfis Khan, tie continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Aim T Pa/,1, in the engagement near Bir ho Was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged, (from want ol pro- 
visions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence of the 
swelling of the Gangii (Godavari) he did not expect, assistance from the 
north, ho resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Abfi ’1-Po ?1 
arrived and raised the siege. Abu ’1-Pn/I projiose.il to leave Ins own 
son < 5Abd u 'r-Rahiuan at Bir ; but Bh. Kh. refused to quit lira post. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 


1 Regarding the Kaohhwahna, sec my article hi the OalcutUt Iteview, lor April, 1871, 
optitled “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History ”, 
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SI,. Kit , remained in favour during the reigu of Jahangir. He was 
with the emperor when Mahabat Khan near the Bahat had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. After Jahangir’s death, he served with 
Asaf Khan against Shahryar in Lalior. 

I n the 1st year of Shahjahan’s reign, lie was made a Commander o£ 
1,000, with 1,000 horse, and received the title of Khwdja Bctqi Khan. 
He was also appointed governor of Thathah, vice Mirza lisa Tarkhan 
(p. 392). If e died on Iris way to his province in 1037. Padishahn., 1, 181, 
200. 

His son Khwdja Ilashim was made a commander of 500 ( PadishdhnCma , 
I, b. 327). Another son, Asad” 'link, is mentioned as a Commander of 
900, 300 horse, (Padishahn., II, 738). 

177. Mirza Khurram, son of Khan-i A^zam Mirza ^Azlz Koka 
(No. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 3-16. 

XV. Commanders of Seven Hundred. 

178. Quraysh Sultan, son of Abd u ’r-Rashld Khan, king of 
Kashghar. 

182. Sultan <; Abd u ’Hall, brother (by another mother) of Qurayslv 
Sultan 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz Khand His genealogical 
free is given in the Ahbarndma (III, 584) and the TdriPk-i RasMi, as 
on following page. 

After the death of LVbd 1 ' ’r-Raslnd Khan (16), ‘JAbd’i ’l-Karim Khau, 
elder brother of Quraysh Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kashgliar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulfilment of his father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence. But Kh udabanda, son of Quraysh Sultan, 
quarrelled with Mulmmmad Khan, his uncle, and Khudnbanda occupied 
the town of Tartan.’ ‘fAbd 11 ’llah, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultan to go bo Makkaln Q. wont first with his family 
to Badakhshan and Balkh, and lastly, with the permission of q Abd 11 Tab 
Khan of Timm, to Hindustan. Tic met Akbar, in the 34th year, at 
Sliihab 11 ’d-Din-pur, when the emperor was just returning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred, 

Quraysh died in the 37th year (1000), at JrlajlpuT. 

179. Qara Bahadur, son of Mirza Malunitd, who is the paternal 
uncle of Mirza Idaydar [GurganI]. 

1 Chintz Khan in the bwfcorios la often called Qsf&n-i Buzurg. 
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1. Cliuif'iz Kiiii.ii. 

2. ( 'liiighi iVh Kill’ll!. 

I!. MawfitUiiii (second son of ( 'linglil il 4 I Khiin). 

I. I (llii' MSN. fiivo vnrnnm readings). 

ft, YtiiTuj 1 Kliiin (rnllotl ufliT Iiih com orsiou Multim (llnyas'i Tl-Dln). 

(i. t Kluln. : ' 

7. Al.shlufpi, or Alniiiui(|ii, Kliiin. 

S. Tughlim Timfu Klifiii. 

i) Kilter Kim Bin Kluln 11 (fntlicr-in-lau of Timur). 

10. (a) Muluunmnrl KJiiui . , . (/<) NlinmS .luliiin Khiin . . . (r) NikjmU daliiin Kliiin, 

IJ, (a) Mlu'r Muliiumuud Kh/ui. ( l > ) Nlior <;Ali Ughliiii. 


12, Uwiiis Kliiin, soil ot Mlior PAlt Ugliliin. 
ilk YflmiN jgli,iiii, falhoi of llnbiir’a mother. 

14, Hultun Airmail Khan, known as AUhirhii £/iu)(. 
lii. Mull iln Abu Kn^Td Kluln. 
lib t’Alid" 'r- Rashid Kliiin. 


17. (1) gAhtl'i T-ICni'Im Kliiin. (2) Qurayslt Knltiin (II) MuHiiu <IAbd" ’Him 

(No. 1HK). (No. 17K). 

(1) Mhiili JMul,uunmail (No. !S10). 

(2) K,biiibibaiula. 


Ijiko the preceding, Qara Buhfwhir belonged (o the royal family of 
Kii.shghftr, Mlrssft flaydar's father, Muhammad IJimayn, wan (ho non 
of Ha bar’s mnhmml aunt. 

Mirzfi Haydaiy 1 (luring his h< ay in Kiislighar, had noeontpaniud the 


i 1 Ihirity, VamShery, ji. Ifill.- -lii. 

* ilftwii invader! India during (iieroign of <JAln*'"'il-l)uij vide Journal .lit, Hoc. Bangui 
for ISOS), p. 104, and IK7(), p. 44. 

0 His daughter in called Tnkul KJiilnum »)U- Ji t. It in siiid that, Tfniflr after the 
marriage reuaived tho title of Uurgilti him Moghul term for tlm Persian diimriil, 

a son-in-law. Honeo Timuridrs ere often called OvnjiinTu, 

* MirzaJJaycLarw'ftsahistorianiindpoet,. Ho wrote uilliU the 7'ilri^-i ^Abd* 'r-RaMli, 
in honour of 5AM‘ l ’r-ltuxlml, king of Itiislighar, The villa known as Bagh-i fiaffi was 
weeded by him. A khtmUma, ill, 085. 

The MM. ot tlvo TTirikh-i Rashid! in Urn Library of the Asiatic .Society (Persian MBS., 
No. 16ti, three parts, 19 linos per page) is a fair, though modern copy, and was brought 
l>y Opt. H. Straohoy from Yarkand. 

Tho Tfirilch oommouoes with the reign of Tughluq Tfmilr, who was oonvottod to Islam 
by Mawlapa Arsluid" TI-PTn, arid goes clown to the reign of ?Abd" 'r-Xtashtd. Tho socond 
mjlttt contains the Memoirs of Mtaift fjaydar, The stylo is elegant. 
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.'-on of Sultan Abit Sa'ud on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province, 
fie subsequently went over Eadakhshan to India, and arrived at Lahor, 
where Mirza, Kilmran made him his mV) during his absence on an expedi- 
tion to Qandahar, which the Shah of Persia had taken from Kdi waja 
Kalati Beg. M. llaydar afterwards accompanied Kamran to Agra, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayim to take possession of 
Kashmir. When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah 
retreated to Lahor, he gave M. llaydar a small corps and sent him to 
Kashmir. The country being in a distracted state, M. II. took possession 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for ten years. But 
afterwards lie ordered the khutba to be read, and coins to be struck, in 
HumayfuTs name. Be was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmiris. 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Mirza Mahmud ; hence Q. B. was M. 
IJaydar's cousin. As he had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
Bth year, ordered him to rc-conquer the province, and gave him a large 
corps. But Q, B. delayed his march, and when he arrived in the hot 
season at Major, lie found the passes fortified. Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ghazl Khan, who had usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar’s return, governor of Mandu. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qara Bahadur, vide No. 183. 

180. Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, son of Ibrahim Husayn Mirza [son of 
Muliammad Sultan Mirza]. 

Muzaffar Ilusayn Mirza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows : — 

Ptau BlinyWi Mirza (seeond sou of Timur). 

Mirza Btiyqra. 

Mirza Mnn'.ur. 

M. iLiyqni. 1 

I 

Wain Mirza. 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 

il) Ulugh Mirza. (2) Shiih Mirza. (3) Ibrahim (4) Muhammad Husayn. M. 

I linsayn M. (0) Mas'lud Ifusayn M. 

j • | (6) qAqil Ilusayn M, 

(1) Sikanctar Mirza, | 

she Ulugh Mirza. Mu?,affar Ilusayn 

(2) Mahmud, Sultan M., Miiza(J5Jo. 180). 

awe Shah Mirza. 

p His brother is Aba T-fflj&zi Sultan llashyn Mirza— B,] 
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The mother of Muhammad Mulj.siu Muza, was Ihe daughter of (lie 
renowned Sultan ljusuyn Muza, king of Kh urasan, at whose Couit 
Muhammad Sultan Mlrza, held a plane of distinction. Alter Suljfm 
lIuHayn’s death, Muhammad Sultan Mlrza went to I hi ha r, who treated 
him with every distinction. Humayfin also favoured tiim, 1 hough on 
several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness lo his sons, 
Ulugh Mlrza, and Shah Mlrza, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatisfaction, lllugh Mlrza was killed in (he expedition against the 
Hazaras, and Hindi Muhammad died, soon after, a, naiund death. 

Ulugh Mlrza had two sons, Silcandar Mlrza, and Mahmud Sultan 
Mlrza ; but flumayun changed their names, and gave Hikandar the name 
of Ulugh Mlrza, and Mahmud Sultan Mirzfi that of Shall Mlrza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mlrza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court ( Utkttf-i bar ), and gave him the pargana of A^zampur in 
Samhhal as a pension. Lie also bestowed several other places upon lii,y 
grandsons Ulughand HluTh Mlrza. AtA^zampiir in his old age, Muhammad 
Sultan M. had four other sons horn to him -l. Ibrahim l.lusay n Mlrza, 
2. Muhammad Jhisayn Mlrza, 3. Maseru! Unsay n Mlrza,, and *1. ^Aqil 
llusuyn Mlrza. 

In the 11th year of Akbra’s reign, Mlrza Mul.iammful Hakim, Icing of 
Kabul, Invaded India and besieged Lfihor ; and whou Akbar marched 
against him, Ulugh M. and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uncles Ibrahim l.lusayn M. and Muhammad 
Husayn M. The rebellious MTrziis went plundering from Hamhhal, to 
Klnin Zaman (Ho. Til) at Jtuinpiir ; but ns they could nob agree with him, 
they marched on Dibit, and from there invaded Mfilvvn, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quit .Khan Barltis (No. 31), was with the emperor. 
The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the, old 
Muhammad Buljfin Mlrza. lie. died a short time after in his prison at 
Hi, ana. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khan 
Zamfiii, and conquered Clutor, lie made Khihab Khun (No, 2(1) governor 
of Mixlwa, and ordered him to punish the Mlrziis. 

A, bout this time. Ulugh M. died. The other Mlrziis unable to withstand 
Bluhab Khan fled to Chingiz Khan (p. -DO), who then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat, Chingiz Kh an was at war with IHinmd Khan (No. (57) of 
Ahmadahad ; and as the Mlrziis had rendered him good service, lie gave 
them Bahrflch as ;jaglr, Bub their behaviour in that town was so cruel 
that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. Though the Mlrzaa 
defeated his troops they withdrew to Khandesh. and re-entered Malwa. 
They wore vigorously attacked by Aahraf Khan (No. 74 ), Badlq Khan 
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No. 43), and others, who besieged Rantanbhur (13th year), and were 
pursued to the Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mlrzas perished in 
crossing. In the meantime Chingiz Kh an had been murdered by Jliujhar 
Khan and as Gujrat was in a state of disorder, the Mlrzas with little 
fighting, occupied Ohampanlr, Bahroch, and Surat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occupied Ahmadabad. 
Dissensions having broken out among tlie Mlrzas, Ibralnm Ilusayn M. 
left Bah r ooh, and arrived at a place 8 miles from Akbar’s camp. Most 
of Akhar’s Amirs bail the day before been sent away towards Surat in 
search of Muhammad Ilusayn M. Hearing of Ibrahim Husayn’s arrival, 
the emperor dispatched Rlmhbaz Khan (No. 80) after the Amirs whilst 
lie himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town 
ol Surnal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour , 
but when the Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal 
of attack was given and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husayn M. was 
defeated. He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Gulrnkh Begam, a 
daughter of Mlrza Kiimran, on hearing of iris defeat, fled with Muzaffar 
Ilusayn Mlrza from Rurafc to the Dakliin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. ^Azlz Koka (No. 21) 
with a garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Qntb 1 ' ’tl-Dhi 
(No. 28) to join ^Azlz with Ike Malwa contingent. Muhammad Husayn 
M. and Shah M. thereupon united their troops with those of. Slier Khan 
Ffiladl, a Gujratl noble, and besieged Patau. lAzIz marched against 
them, and defeated thorn (p. 432). Muhammad Husayn M. then withdrew 
to the Dakhin. 

Ibrahim Husayn M, and his younger brother Mas^ud Husayn M. 
having met with resistance at Niigor (p. 384), invaded the Panjab. The 
governor, Husayn Qull Kluin (No. 24) at that time besieged Nagarkot, 
and hearing of the inroad of the Mlrzas, made peace with the Raja, 
attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured Mas'uid, Ibrahim 
Ilusayn fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baluchis. Ho then fell into the hands of SaMd Khan 
(No. 25) and died of his wounds. 

After Akbar’s return to Agra, Muhammad Ilusayn Mlrza left the 
Dakhin, invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was 
defeated at Kumbha, it by Nawrang Khan (p. 354) and joined the party 
of Jkhliyar' 1 ’l-Mulk and the sons of Sher Khan Ruladl. They then 
marched against Ahmadabad and besieged M. ‘DVzIz Koka. To 
relieve him Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Patan, 
and arrived, on the 5th J umada 1, 981 (p. 458), with about 1,000 horse. 


!• 1 



ill a place 11 Icon from A h mad elm d. Leaving 1J<M iyd i‘ to eoniinue the 
.siege, Muhammad ljusayn opposed the emperor, but was defeated and 
wounded. In Ids fligld his horse It'Ll over a bramble, when two troopers 
raptured him, and led him lo Akhur. Each of tin* two men churned the, 
customary reward, find when Pur Bar, a l Air bar's request, asked Muhammad 
ljusayn which of (he two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The, salt of 
the emperor hns caught me: for those two could not have done, it.” 
Ikhtiyar, on hearing ol the defeat and capture of Muhammad ljusayn, 
raised tin* siege, and (led with Ids 5,000 troopers. Akbnr at oner 1 pursued 
him. Ikhliyar got, detached from his men, and in jumping over a shrub 
fell with his horse to the ground, when Kuhrfd) Turkman who was after 
him, cud off his head, and look if lo the emperor. Muhammad ljusayn 
also had, in the meantime, heen executed by Huy Hiugh (No. 44), whom 
Akbnr bad put over him. 

Shah Mlrza laid tied in the beginning of the. battle. 

In the, 22nd year, Mum (Tar ljusayn Mima, whom his mother had 
taken to the Rakhin, entcu'ed (tujrat and erented disturbances. tie, was 
defeated hy Raja Todar Mat and Vaztr Khan (p. 1170) mid tied to Juniigadli. 
When the. Raja had gone, MimalTur besieged Vn/.Tr in AhnuuUibful, During 
the siege li(> managed lo attach Va/.Tr's mem lo Ids cause, mid was on the 
point of entering the town, when a cannon ball killed tVlilir '•All Kolalil, 
who hud led the young Mmsaffar into ndiellion. This so nfTeeled Muza liar 
that, he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, anil withdrew to 
Nnxrliar, Boon after, he was captured by Raja ^ A IT of Kliandesli, and 
limided over to Akbnr. Lie, was kept for some time in prison ; but as lie 
showed himself loyal, Akbar, in llie 301 h year, redensed bim, and married 
him to his eldest daughter, the Sull.iiu Khanuiu. lie also gave him the 
Karkurof Qimawj as Uujul, Muzatfar, however, was addicted to the* pleasures 
of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbnr, ho cancelled the 
tuyfil, and again imprisoned him. But he. soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 46th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asm, he sent Mugaffar 
to besiege Port Lalang. But he quarrelled with Kliwiija Patl,i u 'llfdi, 
and one day, 1m rtccnrapecl for (lujrat. His companions deserted him; 
and dressing himself in the, garb of a fuqtr, hu wandered about between 
Surat and Bagliina, when he was caught by Khwhja WaisI and taken 
before, tbe Emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
was let off in tbe 46th year, lie died, not long after, a natural death. 

Hie sister, Nur" hr-Nisa, was married to Prince Salim (vide No. 225, 
note). Gidrukh Begum, Muza (far’s mother, was still alive in 1023, when 
she was visited on her sink-bed by Jahangir at Ajmir. 
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181. Qunduq Khan, brother of the well-known. Bayrarn Oghlan. 

The Albamama (I, 411) mentions a Qunduq Sultan, who accompanied 

Humayun on las march to India. 

For Qundiiq, some MSS. read Qunduz , A grandee of this name served 
in Bengal under Mun'din, and died at Gaur (p. 407). 

182. Sultan ^ Abd 11 ’llah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sultan (No. 178). 

183. Mirza ^Abcl u ’r-Raliman, son of Mirza Haydar’s brother (vide 
No. 179). 

184. ftiya Khan, son of Sahib Khan. 

In the Tahaqal and the Al'bmnarna he is generally called i__^=-Le Lj 
uj***-, which may mean “ Qiya, the beautiful ”, or “Qiya, son of Sahib 
ITasan”. Proper nouns ending in a long vowel rarely take the Izafat. 1 It 
looks as if the reading ,oU- L» of the ANn MSS. was a mistake. The 
words are intended to distinguish him from Qiya Gang 

(No. 33). 

Qiya served under Shams 11 ’d-Dln Atga against Bayram (p. 332). 
Re was also present in the battle of Sarangpur (vide No. 120). 

J 80. Darbar Khan, Hniiyal [ullah], son of Takaltu Khan, the Header. 

Darbfir’s father was Shall Tahmasp’s reader. Hnayat, on his arrival 
in India, was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbar Khan. He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwa, anti 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Khan Zaman. He accompanied 
the emperor to Bantanbhur, and when Akhar, in the 14th year, after 
the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Mufin-i 
t'hishti in Ajmlr, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on Iris arrival 
at Agra. 

According to his dying wish— to the disgust of the author of the 
Mcffim— he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Alchar’s dogs, which 
he had built. The dog liad shown great attachment to its imperial 
master. 

186, ‘iAbd 11 T-Rabman, son of MrAayyid Dulday. 

The name Dulday had been explained above on p. 388. lAbd* 1 V 
Hallman’s great-grandfather, Mfr Shah Malik, had served under Timur. 
VAbd 11 ’r-Hal.mian was killed in a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide 
under his son Ba.rkhurd.ar, No. 328, and under No. 146. Another son 
is mentioned below, No. 349. 


1 Thus you say tor uy«W ,j fit >, the ncour&ed Hulagfi. 



187. Q,asim lAli Khan. 

When Akbar, in the lOtli year, moved against Khan Zniniiu (No. 13), 
Qfisini ^ All Khan hold (ihazlpur. In Hit* I7llt yea r, lu* berved in llio siege 
of Surat, and in 1 In* following year, wil li Khan ** Alum (No 58) in the conquest 
ol L’alnu under MiuiMm. I '’or some reason he returned lo Court, 
and took Slmja'hit Khan (No. 51) a prisoner to MuuMm, whom he had 
slam lei ml. In (he 22nd year, he served under Hfuliq (No. 13) against 
IVTudhukar Bundeln, and in Hie 25th year, under ‘l Aziz Kolca (No. 21) in 
.Bilulr. Jn the 2<Sth year, lie was employed lo settle the a Hairs of llajl 
Begam, daughter ot the brother of llionayun's mother {laghu*'!, zaila-yi 
wahilu-yi Jannal-dsluiil), who after tier return from M.dckah (see under 
1*1(1) had betjn put in chnige of Ilumayun’s tomb in Dibit, where she 
died. In the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two ollieers for each 
Mfiba, Q. A. mid Ihith Khan Tughluq were sent, to Audh. lie. returned, 
in the 35th year, Irani Khayrabad lo Coiut, and soon alter received 
KalpI aft jaglr. ‘‘ Nothing also is known of him .'' 1 MiVcidr. For Ids 
brother, vide No, 390. 

188. Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. (13). 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189. Sayyid ^Ahd 11 'llah, son ol Mir Khwmmnda. 

Rome MRR. have “ Khwiind ” instead of “ Khwananda. 1 ' Rayyid 
lAbdu ’Hah had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of SAbd u ’llfili Kh an tlzbak. Tn the 17th year, lie was with 
the Kltiln-i Kalfm (No. 1(5) in llm first ( 1 u jriil. war, Lfiter, ho served under 
MuiHim in Bengal, and was with Khan *> Alam (No. 58) in the battle, of 
Takaroi (p, <10(5). In 984, be brought tin* nows of I), dud's defeat and 
death at Agmahal (p. 850) lo Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mlrza *< Aziz (No. 21) and under Bliilhluz Khan (No. 80), 
ebiefly against Mn^sum-i Fnrankhfull (No. 157). In tins 31st year, Akbar 
sent him to Qfisim Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
ho was one night surprised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred .huperialists. 

190. Dha.ru, son of Raja Tocjar JMal (No. 39). 

Vide above, p. 378. 

191. Ahmad Beg-i Kabuli 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir Glviyas 11 ’d' Din Tarkhan, a ChagldaN 
noble who served under Timur. Like Rhali Beg (No, 57), Taj Khan 


* Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of tho Tuzuk mentions a Q&siru <IAII on p, 158, 1. 51 from 

bolow ■„ but according to the McV&vir, wo have thorn to read Q«sim Bey for Qfmili K wl?r. 
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(No. 172), Abu ’l-Qiisim (No. 199), Ma^aum Khan (p. <176, note 1), and 
Takhia Bog (No. 190), A. B. enlered, after M. Muhammad Hakim’s death, 
Akbar’s .service. He was made n commander of 700, and received, in 1003, 
on the removal of Yusuf Khan-i HazawT (No. 35), a jaglr in Kashmir, 
lie married ihe sister of JaD'nr Beg Asaf Kh an. (No. 98). 

During the reign of Jahangir he rose to the post of a com mand er of 
3,000, and received Die tide of Khan, and also a flag. He was for some 
time governor of Kashmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and died. 

From the Titzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir 
was made a commander of 2,000, and held Peshawar as jaglr, In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Afghan tribes in Banga.sli, and 
was lor Ills services there promoted, in the 5th year, to a command of 
2,500. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Qulij 
Khan (No. 12), ho was called to Court, and confined to Fort Rantanbhitr 
( Tuznk , p. 130). In the following year, he was released (he., p. 116) and 
sent to Kashmir (be., p. 149). 

Ahmad Beg’s sons, especially his second oldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They arc : — 

1 . M uhmnmad M («*• ud 1 (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the 
TarTkis. Ilia son. A wisher, was a commander of 1,000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18th year of Shakj.’s reign. 

2. tfiftid Khan Bahadur Zafar-jantf (second son). He rose during the 
reign of Shahjahan to tlio high dignity of a commander of 7,000, and 
distinguished himself in. every war. Flo was governor of Kabul, the 
Punjab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd Safar, J062. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and Lutf u J llah, were killed in the 
Balldi war, whore BaATd also was severely wounded. Two other sons, 
t >Abd u ’llali and Fafh u Tlah, rose to high commands. 

3. Mttkhlin u ’ lldh Khan Tfiilchdr Khan . He rose under Shahjahan to 
a command of 2,000, one thousand horse, and was Fawjdar of Jammu 
(PculMdhn., 1, p. 208), and died in the 4th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4. Abu * l-Baqd . Ho was the younger brother (by Die same mother) 
of fia'ud, under whom he served. He was thaimdar of lower Bangask. 
In the 1.5th year, after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of 
Ij'tiMiur Khan , at the same time that his older brother received that of 
Zcifar-jcmg, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thousand horse. 

192. Hakim ^All, of GTlan, 

^Ali came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate 
f MoMionod Tuank, p. S07.-CB.J 
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enough io become in course of time a personal atteriflant (wulazm) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor fried him by giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and oven of animals. To 
his .satisfaction, ‘BAIi correctly distinguished the different kinds. In !)8H, 
he was sent as ambassador to Air ^Adil Hindi of Bijfqmr, and was well 
received ; blit Indore lie could be sent, back with presents for bis master, 
^Adil Hindi suddenly died. 1 

In the IlOth year, Hakim ‘■Ali constructed the wonderful reservoir 
( liawz ), which is so often mentioned by Mughal historians. A staircase 
went to the hoi tom ol the reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin 
ing Hinall room, six (jaz square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people, 
By aoiiio contrivance, the water ol the reservoir was prevented Irom 
I lowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, ho found it lighted up and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a fmv books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the doth year, All was a commander of 700, and had the title 
of JdUniiti 11 'z-Zamitnd , c< tile Gulenus of the, age." His astringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at. Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately Indore his death. It is said, that the 
Hmporor died of dysentery or acute diarrhoea, which no remedies could 
stop, i All had at last recourse to a, most powerful astringent, and when 
t ho dysentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there 
fore administered purgatives, which brought back the diarrhoea, of which 
Akbar died. The, first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite- 
ment on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
light, Salim (.Jahangir) had an elephant, of the name of OiruHlxlr, who was 
a match For every elephant of Akbar’ s stables, but. whose strength was 
supposed to bo equal to that of Jbruy, one of Klm sraw’s elephant, s. Akbar 
therefore wished to sec them fight for the championship, which was 
done. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantahmnn, was selected 
as tabdneha, i.o., ho was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram 
(Slialijahan) sat at a whitlow, whilst Halim and Khusraw were on horse- 
back in the arena. Giranbik completely worsted Abrfip, and as he mauled 


1 cAdil Shall was murdered in 988 by a young handsome eunuch, whom ho attempted 
to ubo for mi immoral purpose. Tlio king was known ns much for Ms justice and goodwill 
towards hia subjects as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. Ho obtained with 
some exertion two young and handsome eunuchs from Malik Iterld oE Bodin', and was 
stabbed by the older of Iho two at tlio first attempt ol satisfying his inordinate desires. 
MawlfinfiBa?ii of Mashhad, poetically styled Basal, found tlio of lus death in the 

words iShSh-i slml shahid (988), The king of the world became a martyr." 
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him too severely, the tabdneha elephant was senl oil to Ahrup’s assistance. 
But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have no interference, pelted Rantahman 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed 
Akbnr, and he sent Khurrmn to Salim to tell him not to break the rules, 
as in fact all elephanis would once be his. Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but 
in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got worsted by Giranbar, and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and threw themselves into the Jamna. 
This annoyed Akbnr more ; but liis excitement was intensified, when at 
that moment Khursaw came up, and abused in unmeasured terms his 
father in the presence of the emperor. Alcbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for 17 All, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khursaw' s 
bad behaviour had made him ill. 

In the imd of 1017, Jajangir also visited i All's reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2,000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and 
died on the 5th JVJuhamun, 1018. Jahangir says of him (Tubule, p. 74) 
that lie excelled in Arabic, and composed a commentary to the Qdnnn. 
“ But. his subtlety was greater than his knowledge, his looks better than 
his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart ; for in reality he was 
a bad and unprincipled man.” Once Jahangir hinted that All had killed 
Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6,000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor. 1 

He had a son, known as flaJdm $Ahd n ’ l-Wnhhdb . He held a memsab. 
In the 1 5th year of Jahangir’s reign, he claimed from certain Sayyicls 
in Jjiihor the sum of 80 ( 000 Rs., which, ho said, his father had, lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certificate with the seal of a QazI on it, and 
the statements of two witnesses. Tire Sayyicls, who denied all knowledge, 
seeing that the case wont against them, appealed to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered Asaf Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case, ‘•Abd 11 T-Walihab 
gob afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyicls a compromise. This looked suspicious, and Asaf by cross-question- 
ing found that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported ^ Abd u 
’1-Wahhiib, and the Emperor deprived him of his mansab and jaglr. He 
Hcems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishah - 
nama (I, 6, 328) lie is mentioned as a commander of 500, fifty horse, 

1 Badri, onl (tU, 160) says that SAIT wm the son of the slater ot Raton" ’tMulk of 
Oltlilu, and learned unedMno and soionoo under Shah Fatlj. 11 ’fifth of Shiraz, He was a 
rabid fthi^ah, and a bad doctor who often lolled his patients, ttus he killed batlrt ’llah 

by proscribing Imrlm (vide p. 34, note). [Harisct, Is said to bo some conoootion of meat 
and wheat.--— P.| 

i -i 1 1 i ? 
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ID, ‘5. Gujar Khan, .son of Qut.b" M-DTn Jljj.au Alga (No. ‘28). 

Hu was mentioned above under No. 28. 

104. Sadr Jahiln Mufti. 

Mlrfm Madr Julia n wa, shorn in I’ilianT, a village near Qnnnwj. 1 Through 
the inlluetieo of Khavkh CAlid" 'n NabTlie win made Uliifl 7. When^Ahd 11 
’Dali KJiim llsbuk, king of Turfui, wrote lo A k liar regarding his npostacy 
from Islam., Allrfm Hudr and Ida, Icon (No. 20;")) were selected as ambassadors. 
Tho answer which they took to *■ Abd u ’lla.li contained a few Arabic verses 
winch 8' Abd u ’Hiili could construe into a denial of the alleged nposlacy— 
tXi dj-j a1. 4)11 

L'l i R«-Ci (J j id] I Iss.' U 

“ Of (foil people have said I hat, lie, bad a son ; of tho Prophet some have 
said that lie whs a sorcerer. Neither Uod nor the Prophet has escaped the 
slander oT men- -Then how should 1 ? ” 

Mirim returned in tho .'Mlh year, ami was made tiadr (vide p. 284). 
In the .mil year, at the feast of Abanmiih, the Court, witnessed a curious 
spectacle. The Radrimd ^Ahd n ’J-lhiy (No. 2.80), tlm Chief .hist, ice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Alrbar was so amused at seeing 
his ecclesiastical ami judicial dignitaries over their cups, that he. quoted 
the well-known verse from Utilise : -- 

t/ka.’Ua 8- i Li tjlj ,^0 jCi 

U}i to the, 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 
700 ; but, Inter, ]us was made an Amir, and got, a man-sub of 2,000 (vide 
p. 217-18), 

During tho reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, ho was 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Qanawj as lui/iil. As 
iSadr under Jahangir he is said to have given away more lands in live 
years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020, at; the ago, it is believed, 
of 120 years. Ills faculties rcmaine.il unimpaired to the. last. 

His position to Akbar' s “ Divine Faith ” 1ms been explained above 
(p, 217-18). There is no doubt that he temporised, aud few people got more 
for it than ho. He also composed poems, though in the, end of Ids life, 
like Bada, oni, he repented and gave tip poetry as being against the spirit 
of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons ; — 

1. Mir Badr-i ^Almn. He lived a retired life. 

2. Sayj/id Nizam Khun, His mother was a Brahman woman, of 


1 So Badfi.,onI. Tho Ma^adr nays, PiMnl. lies near balthnau. 
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whom his father had been so enamoured that he married her ; hence 
Nizam was his favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
the death ot his father, was made a commander of 2,500, two thousand 
horse. In the first year of Bhahjahan’s reign, he was promoted to a 
command of 3,000, and received, on the death of Murtaza Khan In j u. 
(p, 501) the title ol Murlaza Khan. He served a long time in the Dakhin. 
11 is lui/fil was the Pargana of Dalamau, where ho on several occasions 
successfully quelled disturbances. He was also Fawjrlar of Lakhnau. In 
the 24th year of Bhahj.’s reign he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs 
of dams per annum out of the revenue of Pihfuu, which was one kiox. Be 
enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

TTis sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons, 11 Abel 11 ’1-Muq- 
ladir and lAhrl" ’Huh were appointed to mansabs, and received as tuyfrl 
the remaining portion of the revenue of PihanI, < ’Ahd u '1-Muqtadir rose 
to a eommand of 1,000, six hundred horse, and was Fawjdax ol 
Kli nvrabad. 

105. Talchta Beg-i Kabuli | Sardar Khan'). 

fie was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Ilakim, and dis- 
iinguished himself in the wars with India ; but on the death of his 
master (30th year) he joined Akbar’s service. lie served under Man 
Singh and Zuyn Koka against the Yusufms. As Thanahdar of Peshawar 
ho punished on several occasions the TarTkls. In the 49th year, he was 
made a Khan. 

After Jahangir's accession, he was made a commander of 2,000, and 
received the title of titvrdur Klim. He was sent with Mitza GhazI Tarkhan 
(p. 392), to relieve Slaih Beg Khan (No. 57) in Qandahar. As Shall Beg 
'was appointed governor of Kabul, Taklita was made governor of 
Qandahar, where, in 1010, lie died. 

He had a villa near Peshawar, called the Bagh-i Sarddr Khan. His 
two sons* llayat Kliah and flidayat 11 Tlali got low mansabs. 

190. Ray Patr Das [Raja Bikramajit], a IChatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign accountant (mushrif) 
a f the elephant stables, and had the tide of Ray Haydn . He distinguished 
himself, in the 12th year, during the siege of Chltor. In the 24th year, he 
and Mir Adham were made joint dlwans of Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Bengal military revolt, he was imprisoned by the rebels (p. 4-85), 
but got off and served for some time in Bengal. In the 30th year, he was 
made diwan of Bihar, In the 38th year, he was ordered to occupy 
Banditti (p. 44Q), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year)- bn the 43rd ykay, lie was ihade diwan of Kabul, 
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but. was in the following year again wnl to Biindhu. In the Kith year, he 
was mink' a eoimnan tier of 3,000. VVlu'ii A I hi ’l-Fnzl, in I lie -1 7 kit year, 
had been tmirdeml by I »T r Kingli, Aldiar ordered Pair Das lo hunt down 
tins rebel, and bring Ids bead to Conrl. Pair defeated Ulr King!) in 
Ki'ver.il engagement, and bloekuded him in I rich. VVlien the siege had 
progressed, and a breneh was made in the wall, Hlr King!) oseaped and 
withdrew lo the jungles with Putr close, at Ids liei'ls. Akbar, at last, in 
Ike 48th year, railed P. to Court, made, him in (he next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him I lie title of Raja Bikmmfijit. 

After Jahangir's neeesston, lie was nuide /l/7r Alash, and was ordered 
(o recruit and keep in readiness 1)0,000 artillery (tojjclfl) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen pnrgnnas being set aside for the 
maintenance of Ike corps (Tuzulc, p. 10). 

When the sons of Rlugallur of Cujriit crenled disturbances, and Yatun 
Bahadur Inul keen killed, Pair was si'iii lo Al.muidfibful witli powers to 
appoint the oflieera of the rebels who submitted up to eimmiands of 
YiizbaaklH, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appointments to the, Mmperor. 

“ The year of his death is not known.” il Ta^Cinir. 

The, Ray Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the A/dxtnmm and 
the Tttauk (p. fiO) appears to he his sou. 

197. Shaykh c; Abd u ’r-Rahhn, of Laid man. 

He belongs to the Kliaykli/ndus of Laklmnu, and was in the 40th year 
a commander of 700. lie was a great friend of Jamal Bakhtyiir (No. 1 1 If), 
from whom he learned wine-drinking. In fact he dmtik so hard that he 
frequently got insane. In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the "Pnnjiib, 
lAktl 11 T- Rahim wounded himself in a lit whilst at Kiyfdkof in FJaldm 
Abu 1-Futh’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himself. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishna. After the 
death of her husband, she spent his money iu laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed by the tomb, from a ‘pawjhdzan to a common soldier, 
according to his position in life. 

lAbd" VRaiiTin Was mentioned above ou p. 359-00. 

198. Medal Ray Chauhan. 

From the AMmnama we see that he served, iu the 28th and 32nd 
years, in Grujriit. Nizam 11 Vl-Din Ahmad, who was with trim in Gujrat, 
says in the X^qat, — “ Medm Ray is distinguished for hift bravery and 
liberality, and is now (x,e,, in 1001) a commander of 1 ,000.” 
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199. Mir AM 'l-Qasim Hamakin IQasiru Khan] . 

The MSB. have almost invariably Tcmikln (^Xw) instead of Namakm. 
He is not io be eon founded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abu T-Qasini was a Sayyid ot Hirat. He was at first m the 
service ol Mlrzu Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’ s brother and king of Kabul. 
Hut lie left Kabul, and on entering Akbar’s set vice, lie received Khrra 
and Klnmbilb in the Punjab as jiiglr. As his lands lay within the Namak&cb, 1 
or salt range, ho once presented Akbar, evidently in allusion to his faithful 
intentions (namuk-halati), with a plate and a cup made of salt (namaJdn), 
from which circumstance he received the nickname of Namakm. 

Ahft ’l-Qasim served m the war with Dip tkl of Bengal. In the 26th 
year, lie was in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Ismael Qull 
Khan (No. 40) on his expedition against the Baluchis. In the 32nd year, 
the Afghan chiefs of Sawad and Bajor, and Terah waited with their 
families on Akbar, who made Abu ’l-Qasim Krorl and Eawjdar of those 
districts, and ordered him to take tiie families of the chiefs hack to 
Afghanistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Konewed 
lights, in the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing 
himself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, 
lie was appointed to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
oppoaito to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a now complaint against him with ‘fAbd 11 ! 1-Hay (No. 230), 
the Qazi of the imperial camp ( urdu ) But Abu ’l-Qasim, though 
summoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to he tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaykh Ma/huf, Sadr ot Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
complained of the Qazi, stating that there were no complainants, and 
‘fAbd" T-f.Iay tried in vain to produce the oppressed parties. This ease led 
to the order that Qazia should in future prepare descriptive rolls of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor. 

1 The mmabar, or salt-rango, nays tlio Ma^anr, isadistriot 20 lm long, and belongs 
to the Sind Sugar l)u,&b, between Iho Bahat, and tho Indue, People breylc oft pieces from 
the salt rooks, and cany thorn to tho banks of tho river, where the price is divided hetween 
tho minors and tho on.cri.oni, the former taking & and the latter I of the amount realized. 
Mi enchants buy the salt at a price varying from half a dam to two d5mS (one rupee = 
40 dams) per man, and export if. The Government takes l Rupee for every 17 mans. 
Tho salt is also often made Into ornaments. 



Abu 'l-Qasim was, soon after, made a Kluin. go t a higher mansab, 
and received Gujrfd in i he Pnujftb as UujCil. f n the find, year of Jahangir's 
reign, he was made a eoimuander of 1 ,500. The pari which he played in 
(he capture of Prince Khnwinv has been mentioned above (p. 45(5, note 1, 
where Tamil )i is to be altered to Ntunakln). For Ids services lie was 
again appointed to Hlcakkar with Ihe rank of a commander oT 15,000, 
Hr now resolved to make Hlialrkar Ids home. Most ol his illustrious 
descendants were horn there. On a hill near the (own, southwards towards 
Lohatl, near the branch of the river milled Ka/nli nintrl ( 0j -d.« ,1^), he 
built a mausoleum, to whieli ho gave the name of ,S Htifa (the dais 
oi purity). lie and several of hi.s descendants were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. fie could oat— historians 
do not specify the time 1,000 mangoes, 1,000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, 
each weighing a man. The /UnT/dr says, he had 22 sous, and the Tuzuk 
(p . 1 15) says he had .‘50 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Mtfasir , — 

Mil' Alia ’1-QiiHim NitnuiMn (set Uni a I Itlinklair in 1015). 

! 

!. Mil Abu ’t-Ii.uju. "2, Mu/ii Knsli- !!. M. I.Iiihuiu 1 ' I M. '/. u<! u ’115.li! 

A mil Khan. win. 

(died 1057 A, It.) 

I 

1.11. “I A till" Vlliu'/iiip 2. Ziyii tn M-lUn Yflimf. 11. Mir <1 Alai" 'l-Kivrlm A iliuiglitni, 
Khfui. iSindlu Amir Khiiu. married in 

j (nndei Awrangislli to 100(1 (o Prince 

I J'iimiUi ►St.var). Murad JIuMihIi. 

A Milt. j 

M. Alia T*\Vafii. Alifi ’l-Kjyiyr ICluui. 

(end id Awnuig- (under Ii'amtkjiTliyoi'). 

Mil’s rc!f>n). 

Mir Aba 'l-Bnt/a A mir Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 
2,000, fifteen hundred horse. Through the, influence of Yarnin' 1 ’d-Dawla 
he was made governor of Multan, and in the 2nd year of Hhahjahan, hewas 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Tliathah, vice Murtaga-yi Injii deceased (p. 501). In the, 9th year, he 
was made Tuyuldar of Blr in Hie Dakhin, and. was sent, in the Mth 
year, to Slwistan vice Qariiq Khan . Ju the following year he was again 
appointed to Tliathah, where., in 1057 (20th year), lie, died. I To was 
buried in the mausoleum, built by Ins father. Tinder Jahangir he was 
generally called Mir Khitn. Shahjahan gave him the title of Amir Klu in. 

One of his daughters was married in 1 060, after his death, to Prince 
Murad Bakhsh, who had no children by bis first wife, a daughter of 
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Shfihnawaz Khan-i SabnvI. 1 Amir Khan Lari a large family. His eldest 
son, Mir ^Abd 11 r’Kazzaq, was a commander of 900, and died in the 26tli 
year of Shahjaluin’s reign. His second son, Ziya'' 11 ’d-Dln Yusuf, was 
made a Kh an, and held under Slifihjahan a mansab of 1,000, six hundred 
horse. ZiyaHs grandson, Abu ’1-AVafa, was in the end of Awrangzlb’s reign 
in charge of his majesty’s prayer room ( ddrogha-i/iju-narndz ). Amir Khan’s 
youngest son, Mir Klbd" ’l-Karlm, was a personal friend of Awrangzib. He 
received in succession the titles of Multafit Khan, Khannzad Khan (45th 
year of Awrangzib), Mir Khannzad Khan, and Amir Khan (48th year), and 
hold a command of 8,000. After Awrangzlb’s death, he was with 
Muhammad A^zam Shah ; but as he had no contingent, he was left with 
tire baggage ( buvrjnh ) at Gwfdiyar. Alter the death of Muhammad A ? zam 
in tire battle of Sandy J aj u, 2 Bahadur Shall made him a commander of 
8,500. He was generally at Court, and continued so under Earrukh Siyar. 
After Earrukh’s death, the Barba brothers ‘made Amir Klndn sadr of the 
empire. He died shortly alter. His son, Abu ’I-KEayr, was made a 
Khan by Fnmikh Siyar ; the other sons held no mansabs, but lived on 
( heir zamlndarls. 

2. Mlrzd Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khu sraw. 
As the associates were to be punished in an unusual way (siyasat-i ghnyr- 
inuharrar, Tttzuk, p. 32) Jahangir ordered his yenis to be cut oil. 

3. Mlrzd Ilusnn' 1 ’d-Dm. He held a mansab, but died young. 

4. Mlrzd Z(fid u ’lldli. He was in the service of Khan Jahan Lodi, 

200. Wazir Bog Janul. 3 * * * * 8 

Wazvr Jamil, as he is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar’s 
reign against lAbd 11 ’Hah Kh an Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zaman 
(No. 13). In the final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was thrown 
off his horse, W. J., instead of taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from 
him, and let him oil. But Nazar Bahadur, a man in the service of Majnun 
Kh an (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur prisoner. Afterwards, ho received 
a jaglr in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and Orlsa under MunHm Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal military 
revolt, ho, joined the Qaqshals ; but when they separated from Ma^hm-i 

1 Shahnawtix J<ha,n4 f-Safawiis tlio title of Mlrail Badi<?" VZaman, alias Mirzo Dakhini, 

Him of Mirv.a Rustam (]% 9). One of his daughters, Dilras Banu Begum, was married, 
in tlio end of 1040, to Awrangzib. Another was married, in 1002, to Prince Murad Bajthidi. 

Ulphinstono (History of India, 0th edition, p. 007) calls SliaknswSz Khan by miBtake tlio 

brother of Shayistn M<in ; but SliSyiata is the sou of Namin' 1 ’d-Dawla A$af Khan, 

elder brother oE N ur Johan. 

a Saray Jajii, near DholpSr. The battle was fought on the 18th RabK X, 1119, and 

Muhammad AQjSam was hilled with hia two sons, Bedar BaWit and Wala-jah. 

8 Jamil is a ’common name among Turks. It ia Scarcely ever used in Hindustan. 
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Kabuli (p. 470, nolo) and tendered llmir Miibiuission, W. J. also was 
pardoned. In the 291b year, ho on mo to Court, and served in the following 
year under Jagniith (No. l>9) against the liana, lie Menus to have lived 
a long lime. Jahangir, on his accession, made him a eommamler of 3,000 
( Tmiik , ]>. 8 .). 

lie is not to lie eonfounded with the Jamil Hog mentioned under 
'No. 172. 

20J. Tahir, [son ol] Hayf 11 'llVTuInk, 

The Trtbaijdl says that Tsihir was the. son of Shah Muhammad Snyf u 
’1-Mulfik.’ ITis father was governor of ( diarjisl an in Khurasan, and was 
killed by Shall Tuhimisp of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an 
Amir at Alrbar’s Court, and served, in Bengal, where, ho was when the 
author of the Taha(|iit wrote (tool). 

Jib is also mentioned in Dowson’s Kdilion of ItMiol’u Historians, I, 

pp. 211, 212. 

202. Bilim Mankll. 

Regarding the name “ Mankll ”, vide p. 400, note I. Tim Tahaqnt 
says that Biibu Mankll was an Afghan, and a commander of 1,000. 

fie was at first in 1 kPud’s service, and occupied Ghomghat at the time 
when MmC'irn Khfiti had invaded ( Irish (p, 100), Moon niter, he entered 
Alcbar’s service, but, continued to be em[)loyed in Bengal. Jn tires 30th 
year, he suppressed disturbances at Ghoragliat (Alrbnrn. Ill, 470), and 
took part, in the 30th year, in the operations against Qutlu Kh an. Two 
years later lie accompanied Man Bingh’s expedition to (Msa, 

Ho may have lived under Jahangir ; for the Mankll Klnin mentioned 
in the Tuzuh (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuzulc (p. L2) 
mentions a son of his, l.fulim. Another son, Mahmud, appears to have 
been a commander of D00, three hundred horse, under Bliiilijahmi 
(Padishahn., I, b., p. 323) though the text edition of the Bill, hulica 
calls him son of Ydbu Mail-all ( 0 K b, for yj Ij ) . 

XV L Commandin' of Six If undr ad. 

203. Muhammad dull Khan Turkman [Afahdr, p. 4 52]. 

hie served at first in Bengal. At the outbreak of the military revolt, 
he took the aide of the rebels, hut left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. 
In the 30th year, he marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where ho greatly 
distinguished himself. In the 39th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was 

[i Vida No. 401, ~B.) 
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appointed to Kabul, Muhammad Qnll Khan, his brother Hamza Beg 
(perhaps Ho. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, vice Yusuf Khan 
(No. 35, and p. 4.52). In the 45th year, a party of Kasmirls tried to set 
up Aniba Chair 1 as lung ; but they were defeated by Till Quli, son of 
M. Q. Kh. In the 47tli year, M. Q. Kh. was made a commander of 1,500, 
.six hundred horse ; and Ilamza Beg, one of 700, thiee hundred and 
fifty horse. New disturbances broke out when in the following 
year ‘’All Ray, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of 
Kashmir. He retreated on M. Q. Kli .’s arrival, and was vigorously 
pursued, when the imperialists were enforced by Sayf Ll ’Hah (No. 262) 
from Labor. In the 49bli year, Aruba again appeared, but was driven, 
with some difficulty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign, M. Q. Kh, was removed from 
Kashmir. Hamza Beg was, in the 49th year of Akbar’ s reign, a 
commander of 1,000. 

20-1. Bakhtyar Beg Gurcl-i Shah Mansur. 

The Izafat most likely means that he was the son of Shah Mansur, 
in which ease the word (jurd (athlete) would be Bakhtyar’s epithet. Two 
MSS. have the word fimr (son) instead of gurcl. 

The 'L'abaqal says : “ Bakhtyar Beg Turkman is an Amir, and governs 
at present (1001) Sivvistan.” In the 32nd year, he served against the 
Tfwikls. 

205. Hakim Humana, 2 son ol Mir ^Ahd' 1 ’r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

Boganliiig his family connection, vide No. 112, p. 468. Ilumam’s real 
name is Jluinayfm. When he came to Akhar’s Court, he discreetly called 
himself Ilumayun Quli, or “ slave of ILumayun” ; but soon afterwards 
Akbar gave him the name of Humana. He held the office of Bakawal 
Bog (p. 59), and though only a commander of 600, lie was a personal 
friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at Court. In the 31st year 
ho was sent with Badr Johan (No. 194) to Tiiran as ambassador. Akbar 
often said that he did not enjoy Ids meals on account of Humana’s absence. 
He returned to India about a month after Iris brother’s death. He died in 
the 40th year, on the 6th Babl** 1, 1004. Bada,oni (II, p. 406) says, the day 
after 1! umam’s death, Kamala (p. 264) also died, and their property 
was at once put under seal and escheated to tlie government, so that they 
wore destitute of a decent shroud. 


1 The MSB. bare Ub The Tnuth mention's 11 a Kashmir! or royal blood ”, of tlio name 
o£ u\. be was killed by fiber Afk&n {vide No. 394) at, BardivSn, on the 3rd Bafai, 101Q. 

a lUuuam, not HammS-m, is tho Indian pronunciation. 
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riumaui had two sous : - 

L, Hakim Ildfiq (jiU-). Jit* wuh burn at Fatl.ipfir >Slkri, and was a 
young mail when his father died. At Blifihjahan’s accession, lie wits made 
a commander of 1,500, six. hundred horse, and was sent, in Hie 1st year, to 
Turfm as ambassador, lie ruse Ion command ol 3,000. Later, for some 
reason, Ids inansah was cancelled, and lie lived at Agin, on a pension of 
20,000 rupees per amiiim, which in the 1.3t h year was doubled, lie died m 
the 31st year (1008). 1 * He was a poet ol some distinction, and wrote 
under the name of //d:5/. Ilia vainly is said to have been very greul, 
A copy of Ids dlwiin was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, 
and visitors, when if was brought in or taken away, v\eio expected to 
rise and make salfuns ; else lie got oll'ended. 

2. Hakim, K/n ixIfihul. lie grew up with Prince Khnn'atn, Hhahjalifm, 
on his accession, made him a commander of 1,000, Lit* was lor some, lime 
Bnldisln of the Dukhin. 

20(1. Mirza Anwar, won of Khitn-i A^zam IVlirm Kolca (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 34(1. 

X VII . ('ommnidcrs of Fine II undred. 

207. .Baltii Khan of Tiirkislun. 

He was a grandee of llumayfm, and served in the Kfilml war, and in 
the battles which led to Il.’s restoration. 

208. Mirak Bahadur Arghun. 

The Tabttqal says lie reached a command of 2,000, and died. 3 * * From 
the Al’harmtmu (If, .170, 248) we see that he nerved in the conquest of 
SMillwa (vide 'No. 120) and in the pursuit of Bhiimf 11 VI -Din IJ usayn (No. 17). 

209. Laq Khan Koliibi. 

Tic is also called Lid l Khan Bada kh nhl ( vide p. 481), and served under 
L-hmuiyfm in the war of the restoration {Akharn. 1,41 I), Ho distinguish ed 
himself in the defeat of "flemti. Later, he served under Mun^iln in Bengal 
and Orlsa, anil died of fever at Gaur (p. 407). 

210. SliayMi Ahmad, son of Hhaykli Halim. 

He is the second (miydnl) son of Blsaykh Halim of Hath pur HikrI. Ilo 
served at Court with Hliaykh Ibrfihlm (No, 82), and died in the 22nd 
year (985). 8 

1 The MX Mir mvys that tko inilhor of the JUir- t, nt* 'l-sAlmii immUoim LOHf) ns the 

your of his doalh ; but my MS. of t,li« MiX-Rt (Olmptor on tint [loots of Iho period from 

HiaaRyun to Awrangzlb) immtious no year. 

f s Diesel iu 97C. lie wan blown up bet o to Ohitiit ! SawilniJt, p. 201.- -B.l 

( a Saw&nih, p. 370,— B,J 
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21 1. Isltandar Beg-i Badakhshl. 

IIo is mentioned in the AkbamCuna (II, 25]) as having served in the 
pursuit ol Abftl T-Ma'mll (end of the 8th year). 

212. Beg Nurln Khan fttieliin. 

Ue served under MuAizz" ‘1-Mulk (No. 61) in the battle ol Khayrabad. 
In the 32nd and 33rd years, he served under ^Abd 11 ’1-Matlab (No. 83) and 
Radiq Khan (No. 13) agaiust the Tarikfa. 

The Tabaqat says lie was a commander of 1,000, and was dead in 1001. 

213. Jalal Khan Qurclii. 

AJcbar was much attached \o hi m. In the 7th year, he was sent to 
Ham Chand Bhagela (No. 89) with the request to allow Tansui to go to 
Court. In the 11th year, it came to the Emperor’s ears that J, was 
passionately attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar had the boy removed ; 
bub J. managed to get him again, and fled with him from Court. M. Yusuf 
Razawl pursued and captured them. After some time, J. was restored 
to favour. Later, he look a part in the expedition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of Mfirwar. During the expedition a Rajput introduced himself to him 
who pretended to he Devi Das, who had been killed at Mlrtha, evidently 
with a view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had taken refuge with Kalla, 
son of Ram Ray, and brother's son to Gh. S., and a detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace. Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan 
(No. 151) (o help him. Shimal therefore invited the stranger ; hut though 
surrounded by Sh.’smen, the pretender managed to escape. He collected 
a few men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimal. But it happened to bo that of Jalal, who was cut down by the 
murderers (end of 983, Akbarn., Ill, 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian Bada,onI at Court. 

21 4. Parmauand, Hie Khatrl. 

Ife is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, p. 244. 

215. Timur Khan Yakka. 

He served under Mun5im (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, 
against Khan Zatnan (AJcbarn., II, 230, 320). 

The TSmur-i Badakhshl mentioned several times in the Ahbarndma 
(III, J05, 174) appears to he another officer. Vick No, 142, 

216. Sam Khan, of Hirab. 

He was bornat Hit at, and helongedtothe Arlat (cp^j t) elan. According 
to the AJcbarndma (I, 370), Mawlana SanI, “ who is now called Sam 



Khan ”, was in i lie service of Muza IlindaL ; lmt after the Mirza’s death 
(21st Zl QaMIti, 958) In- was taken on by 11 umtiyun. 1 fc served in the wars 
■with Khan Zaman. 

Badu ,<ui i (ill, 2(Ki) says that Ids real name wan A IT Aklair. tie was 
n fair poet, blit a heretic, and like Taslilnlil of K fish an, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Nu<|!avvl doctrines (p. 502). 
Jinnee he must have been alive in 5)110. 

217. Sayyid Jamal 11 bl-Dm, son of May y id Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 

Vide above, p. -M7. lie had also served in the. final war with Khan 
Zamtin. 

2 IS. Tagiixal, the Pil war. 

He, served in the. second Gujrat war after Akbar’s forced march to 
bat an and Ahnuulaliad (p. 458 note). 

210. Hnsayn Bog, brolber of JJusuyn Jvhan Biwurg. 

220. Hasan Khan Batani. 1 

The TaboqiU classes him among the commanders of 1,000. fie was 
at first in this service of the, Bengal king Sttlaymnu, and was present with 
Buitiyman Maukll (p. 400) and Kfilii Bahur at tho interview between 
MnnMm and Kh an Zairian (No. Hi) at Baksar (Ihixar). Jklxtrn., TL, 1125, 

JJasau was killed w it h Bfr Bar in (he JKitaybar Buss ; vide p. 2i 1. MBB. 
often, call him wrongly IJmnijn instead of Hamn. 

221. Sayyid Clxhajhu," of Barba. 

Tho Tahaqul says that, S. Chhajhii was a brother of B. Mahmud (No. 75) 
and distinguished for bis courage, and bravery. From flic family gone- 
alogies of the Barba elan it appears tlmt B. (Mi. was a Ivundlnvfd. His tomb 
still exists at Mujheva, and uncording to Urn inscription he died in 5)07. 

222. Muiitjif Khan, Mid bin Muhammad of Ilirdt. 

220. aa?x Khan Bakhslil, 

Some MBS. have Jiadtilchs/n mat end of JiakJinln, Vide No. bbl. 

22-1. Haji Yusuf Khan, 

He was at first in Kamriiu's service. In (lie 12th year, he joined the 
■corps of Qiya Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to TM. Yusuf Khiiti, 
whom Khan Zannin (No. 13) besieged in Qanuwj. In the, 17th year, lie 
operated under Khun ^Alam (No. 5B) against M, Ibrahim Ifusayjx, and 
was present in the battle of Barnal. In tin; 19 l;h year, lie went with MunMin 
to Bengal and GrM, and died after his return at Omit (p. 4.07), 


] RalanT is the niimo tit an Afghan fcribo, NAV. of l >wu luro&Sil fCliiln. 
s Tho spoiling “ fllbmjhQ. ” is proforofblo to “ Jhajhu ”, 
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225. Kawul Blum, of Jaisalmlr. 

The Tuzulc says (p. 159): — “ On the 9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), 
Kalyan of Jaisalmlr was introduced at Court by Kaja Kislm Das, whom 
I had sent to him. Kalyan' s elder brother was Rdivul Bhlm, a man of 
rank and influence. When he died, he left a son two months old, who did 
not live long. Bilim’s daughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her Ihe title of Malika-iji Jahan. This alliance 
was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. 

L now called Blum’s brother to Court, invested him with the filed, and made 
him Kawul.” 1 * * * * * * 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 22C. In the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign 
he was made a commander of 2,000, one thousand horse {Tuzulc, p. 163). 

226, Hashim Beg, soil of Qasim Khan (No. 59). 

After the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No. 42), the now governor of Kabul, Hashim returned to Court. 
In the list year, he served under M. Ilustam (No. 9) against Basu and 
other rebellious zamindars in the north-eastern part of the Panjab, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Mail. In the 44tli year, he 
served under FarTd-i Bukliarl (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
Sa'iftdat Khan to Nasik. 8 After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to 
Court (46th year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command 
of 1,500. 

In the first year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
2,000, fifteen hundred horse, Tn the 2nd year, his mansab was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand horse, and he was made governor of Orlsa. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle Khwajagl Muhammad 


1 The list, of JahiingTr’B wives on p. 323 may be inoi eased by ten other princesses 
(1) Mhlikn-yi Jahitn, daughter Of IliiwulBhim of Jaisalmlr. (2) The beauiiful daughter 
of Zftyn Kolui, mentioned, on p. 300. Thoro is a ouiious discrepancy between Tmwc, 
p, 8, and Alibami&ma,, II L, 504 ; Jahangir says that j?arwl» wbb his son by Zayn Xs-Olca s 
daughter, and Abii Tittup says that Parwlz’s mother was the daughter ot Klpviijah 
Hasan, 2ayn Khan's undo (vide also p. 367) ; but there is no doubt that Patwiz was 
born in the 34Lh year, on the 19th Abfvn, 997, whilst Jahangir, only in tlie year fell 
in love with 7myn JOiiln’s daughter (p 369) It is thereforo evident, assuming that 
Sayyid Ahmad’s text of Twuk, p. 8, bo oou’cct, that Jahangir had forgotten who 
among his’ many wives was mothor to h is second son. (3) Haw n-Nisa Begum (married 

in Jumndha, XT, 1000), sisler of Mirzii Mmsafiar Husayn, p 464. (4) A daughter of the 
King of XChandosh. This princess died in the 41st year of Akbar s reign. (5) feaJiba 

Bnufi, daughter of QiFim .Khan, p. 401. (6) A daughter of IChwaja JahamilCabuli 
(Boat Muhammad). (7) A daughter of Sa<?ld Shaft Galdihar. Her daughter Jlffat 

Band, is motitioned, A kbarmim, III, 501. (.8) The mother of Bawlat iNisa, Akbam., 

Til, 597. The MBS do not clearly give the naino of the father of tins princess. 
(9) A daughter ot Mtwa Sanjar, son of KMzr ghan Hwam ; AUarn,, III, 607, (10) A 

daughter of Bum (jhaftd Btindola (No, 248) married in 1018 ft Tuzuk, p. 77. 

B This SaJbithifc Khan had first boon in the service ot tile DaUuA kings as commander 

ol the Torts of GJlna and Tiranbak t but later ho entered Akbar s service. 



Husayn (No. 211) officiating for him there I ill h Ls arrival from Orlsa. 
His successor in Oris.i was Itfija Kalyan, hrolher of Bliim (No. 225). 

Hfiahim’s son is the renowned Muhammad t.hinim Khan Mir Atisli. He 
was, in the IHIh year ol Sliiilija Inin's, a commander of 1,000, live 
hundred and ninety home. Darogha ot I he Topkha.na and Kotuiil ol 
Hie eatn[). He distinguished himself in Hal Hi, Andkhud, received the 
title 1 of Mu'damid Kh an. 1 and was made, in the 21st year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Akhta Begi. In the following year, 
lie was promoted to a command of 2,000, and also got the title ot Qasim 
Khan. He then Nerved under Awrangzib in QaiHlahar, and was math', 
in tilu* 281 h year, a commander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
horse. In I lie ne.xl year, lie destroyed Korl .Santfir (,pjLj), ■which 
tlui ruler of Kilimgar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh 
a eutnuuuidev of 5,000, five thousand shuns pa duns pu, received a present 
oT a lae of rupees, and wan .ippoinled governor of Al.imadabad (Uujnit), 
whilst, .iaswunt Bingh was made governor of Malwa. Both were ordered 
to nnile their contingents near ITjjuin, and keep Prince Mnrful Bakhsh 
in cheek. When the Prince left, (lujrat, t.lie two commanders marched 
against him >'vl liasvvara ; but when approaching Klniohrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 lm, and joined, 7 kos from njjain. the army 
oF AwrangKlb. The two chiefs had received no information of Awraugzlb’s 
mare, In '['hey attacked him, however, hut, were, totally defeated (near 
lljjaiu, 22nd Jtajab, 1008). in the, first battle between A wrangnib and Bara, 
at Mamogar, 2 Qasim commanded Hie, left wing. Soon after, he made his 
submission, and received, Hamblin 1 and Muriibiuliid as iw//?7/ s as Busin, m 
Khan-i Dakhinl. the former jagmlur, bad fallen af, Samogar. Qiishn 
was Hum charged wifli five capture of Knltiymfm. Shikoli. In the 3rd year 
ol Awrangjdb's reign he was appointed to MalluuTi. On the way, he 
was murdered by a brother of Ids, who is said to have led a miserable 
life (1071). The murderer was executed at; A wmngr.Ib’s order. 

227. MRrza Farldim, son of Muhammad Qull Kh an Ha, rlas (No, III). 

lie has been mentioned above, p. 3(54. I Us death took place at 

Udaipur in 1023 (Twsuk, ]i. 131). 

228. Yusuf Khan [ChakJ, king of Kashmir. 

Yiisufs father was ^ Ali, Khan Oliak, Jung of Kashmir, He died from 
a luirt he received during a game at chmgdn (pi. 300), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel of the saddle (jmh~/coh<t-t/i zin). On his death* 
Yusuf was raised to the throne (Akbamama, 1X1, 237). lie, first surrounded 

t l Succeeded by KalySii, oomm&ndor of ] ,600, ei£lit hundred."--!!.] 
a Vide, Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1870, p. 2715. 
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the palace of his uncle Abdal, who aimed at tlie crown, and in the fight 
which ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Bayykl Mubarak to the throne, and in a fight which took place on the 
mat/dan of Srinagar, where the Md prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking furl her part in the struggle, he fled, and came, m the 
2 1th year, to Akbar's Court, where he was well received. During his 
stay at Court, Mayyid Mubarak had been forced to retire, and Lohai 
('bale, son of Yusuf’s uncle, had been made king. In the 25th year 
(Jkbani., HI, 288) the Emperor ordered several Panjab nobles to reinstate 
Yusuf. When the Imperial army reached Pinjar, the Kashmiris sued for 
mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak 
without fighting, and commenced to reign. 

Home time after, Salih Dlwiina reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Yusuf had established himself, and Akbar sent 
81 iay Mr Yn5c]ub-i Kashmiri, a trusted servant, with his son Haydar to 
Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations under which he lay to the 
Emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yusuf sent his son Ya^qub with 
presents 1o Akbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although 
the Court, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Pan jab ; and 
Ya'lqub, who had hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from anxiety ior 
his safety. The Hmperor thru sent Hakim ‘'All (No. 192) and BalifP 11 
’tl-DIn Kambfi to Yusuf to persuade him to come, or, if he could not 
himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without result, 
Akbar ordered Hhahnikh Mlrzii (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
army marched over Pakhli, and was not lar from Barali ftlulah, when 
Yusuf submitted and surrendered himself ( AJcbarn ,, III, 492). 1 Shahrukh 
was oil the, point ol returning, when lie received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yusuf being kept a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised 
Awlad llusayn, and, soon after, Ya^qub, Yusuf’s son, to the throne; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information of Yusufs submission 
and l ho defeat of tlie Kashmiris was sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
khutha was read, and coins were struck, in Akbar’s name, Tlie cultiva- 
tion of za^jamn (p. 89) 2 and silk, and the right of hunting, were made 
Imperial monopolies (p. 452). On the approach of the cold season, the 


1 The A kbarnwma (III, 492) oal ts the passnoar Bam Miilah, whew Yii flu! surrendered, 
unU,, The McHmr lm uM?- P is evidently tlie same pass vhiah.Jia. Ti wb (p. 202) 
calls Jii 21 Im from BUrah MSlah. The 5TW« s ays that BanOi Mplali means 

J ‘ place of tlie' boar (bard), which is one of the a/yatiira”. 

a Regarding the cultivation <?f ztffardn (saffron) vuh also Tuzuk, p. 46. 



anny relum'd with Yiinuf Khan, and arrived, in tin* dial, year, at, Court, 
Toclar Mai was made responsible for Yusufs person. 

Ah Ya^qub Khan and a. large party of Kiiuhmms continued the 
struggle, Qiisini (No. fit)) was ordered In march into KaslunTr to put an 
end to (lie rebellion, YaMpib was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32n<l ye.ir Yft.su f was set at liberty, received from Akbar a 
jaglr in Bihar ( Akhan Ill, 517) and wan made a eommander of 500. 
He served in Bengal. In the 117th year, he aeeompanied Man Hingli to 
Or Imi, and eommanded the detachment which marched over .Jluirkaud 
and Kokra 1 (Oluitiya Nagpur) to Medmpilr ( Aklxnn „ III, (Ml). 

Y}i5(|ub Khan, soon after, submitled, and p;iid his respects to Akbar, 
when, in Clio 3d Lh year, the Court, had gone, to Kashmir (p. 4 Id). 

Yusuf Khan, is not to be confounded with No. 1588. 

229. Mur Qulij, son of Alton Qulij. 

Altilit, or dll fin is Turkish, and means “gold ’. 

Nur Qulij was a relation of Qulij Kh an (No. 42). Me, served under 
him in the expedition to Idur, which Akbar had, ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 21st", year, from Ajmlr to Qogunda, In the light with the 
zinnandar of Idur, N. Q. was wounded, in the 2(51 h year, ho served under 
Sultan Murad against, Mirzii Mul.iammad l.Iuklm. In the 20th year, ho 
again served under Qulij Khan, who had been made governor of (lujrfit. 
He continued to servo there under Khankhfuuin (No. 20), and returned 
with him, in the 22ml year, to Court, 

220. Mir 7 AM" ’1-Hay, JVHr 7 Adi. 

The TabaqcU calls him K/nvdju <? Abd u '1-Hay, and says (liat ho was 
an Amir. Ho Juul boon mentioned above on pp. 4(18, 471. 

231. Shah (lull Kh an Naranji. 

Abu ’l-Fa/,1 says that Slnili QulT was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He 

1 Kokra ww mentioned above on p. 438, U in Ihn old mono of Chuliyit Wiigpur, 
one of tlio purgimun of whir It Is si ill culled Kokra or Khnltra, ns spoil on Urn survey maps. 
Tho Baja, Odl. Dalton informs mo, imoo resided in Kokra, at a plaeo m Ini. 23° 20' mid 
long. 88° 87', Hourly, whom thorn is still an old fort. P'iilr nine Vth Hoport (Madras 
edition, voL 1, p, 503} old edition, p. 417). 

Tho Baja of Kokra, who, in the 30i.lt yonv, miecuinbed lo Mluddia-/, KJpiu (p. 438) is 
eallod MTnlhii . .in tho 37ih year, Miidlui and Lakluni Kiiy of Kokra, served in Yumiif 
JOtan’s dolftclrroent, to which tho oontinftonts also of Haugrflju Singh Hludhil of hharnkpu r 
(p, 440 and Proceedings A.H. Bengal, for May, 1871), and Puran Mai of Uidhor belonged 
{AkharnWna HI, 041). 

Kokra is again mentioned in the Tuzuli-i Jalulnylri (pp, 15 (, 105), whore it is defined 
as a hilly district between south Bihar and tho Dnkhiii. ft was run over in tho loginning 
of 1025, by IbrS.ldivi l£hitn Patb-jang, governor of liiliiir, who was diHSni, tailed with tho 
fow diamonds and elephants which tho Jftajos sent him «« irihuto. Tho th on JUja is eallod 
Durjim 831. 4 to was captured with sown! of his relations In a cave, and the district was 
annexed to Bihftr, 

Tho Tumh has (ho.) a few interesting notes on the diamonds of Kokra, 
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was ail old seivant of Ilumayun. In the first year of Ak bar’s reimi, lie 
served under Khmr Khan (p. 391, note 1) in the Panjab. He was muck 
aitaeliecl to "Bayraui. In the lltli year, lie was sent to Gadlia, when 
JVIa.Ii f 1 1 Qasim JKhan (Ho. 36) had lelt that province without, permission 
for Alnkkah. 

The Tabaqat calls him a commander of 1,000. 

His soil, Padishah Quit, was a poet, and wrote under the name of 
Jn'dn. A few verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. Farrukh Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was meniioned on pp. 338 and 381. According to the Tabaqat, 
lie served, in 1001 , in Bengal. 

233. Shadman, son ol Khan-i A'Gam Koka (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 3 16. 

23-1. Hakim ‘-’Ayll" T-Mnlk, of Shiraz. 

lie is not to he confounded with Haltim 11 T-Mullc ; vide below among 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on 
hia mother’s side, to the renowned logician Miihaqcjiq-i Dawwani, The 
historian BadagmTwas a friend of liis. Aldbar also liked Mm very much. 
In the 9tli year he was sent as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat. 
In the 17th year lie brought Ftinuld Khan (No. 07) and Mir Abu Turab 
to the Kmperor. He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to ‘•Adil Khan 
of llijapur, from where, in 985, he returned to Court ( Baddfirii II, 250). 
He was then made Jfivwjdar of Samblial. In the. 26th year, when q Arab 
.Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing ail oilers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the same year he was made 
l^iidr of Bengal, and in the 31st year Bakhshi of the Siiba of Agra. He 
was then attached to the JDaldiin corps of 11 Aziz Koka (No. 21), and received 
IIaudi,a as jagtr. "When ^Azlz, lor some reason, cancelled his jaglr, he 
went without permission to Court (35th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, however, Alchar reinstated him. 

He died at Tlandia on the 27tli Zl ffijja, 1003 ( Badd,onl II, 403). 

The MlrziPl Musjid, also called Padishalu Masjid, in Old Bareli, Mlrza. 5 '! 
Mahalla, was built by him. The inscription, on it bears the date 987 
(24th year), when tlio Hakim was Fawjjdar ol Sambhal. 

Ho was also a poet, and wrote under the taldhalhi? of Pawa,L 

235. Janish Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 868, He was at first in the 



service ol Mh%'i Muhammad Hakim king of Kfilml. Alter the death, 
in the 30lh year, of Inn master, lie came with his nous lo India. Soon 
after, lie served under Zayn Koka (No. ill) against the Yii.su f^aYs, and 
saved Zayn'w lilt* in the Khnybnr catastrophe. In I lie :5.1th year, lie served 
under the Kliitn kind nan in Tluilhah, and letnrned with him, in the 38th 
year, to Court, baler, he served in the Ihikhin. He ilied in the 'Kith year 
(1000). lie was an excellent soldiei. 

II is son, Hfuijd q <il Khan H/uhll /><</. ilo was made, in the 7th year of 
Kliiiliialiiui’s reign, a commander of 1,000, and received the t i t lii of 
,Shful Khan. In the 12th year, he was sent ns ambassador lo Na/.r Moham- 
mad Klnlii of Ihdkh. On iris return, in lire 1 llli year, he was made a 
enmnunuler of 1,500, ami was appointed governor of Bhakkar, vide 
Khali Qull Khan. Afterwards, on the death of (ilia vrat Khan, he was 
made governor of That lmli and a commander of 2,000, In tin 1 IDtli 
year In 1 was with Prince Murad Bnkhsli in Hnl kli and lladn khsluin. hi 
the 2 1st year In 1 was appointed governor of Kabul, vice Ktwil Ram, 
and held, in the following year, an important command under AwnmgJtlb 
in the Qandahar expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 2!5rd year, 
he was made a commander of .‘5,000, two llunisimd five hundred horse, 
and received the coveted distinction of a ling and a drum, Two years 
later, in the 25th year, lie served again before Qntulnhur, and was made, 
on Kluihjahau’s arrival in Kabul, a commander of .‘1,500, three thousand 
horse, with this title of Ahitjd^al Klnlii . In the 20th year, he served 
under Dura Kliikoh before Qanduhiir, and with Rustam Klu'tn Bahadur at 
Bust, lie died soon after. lie had a son of t lie name of Muhammad KaMd. 

230 , Mir Tahir-i Miisnwi. 

lie is not to be confounded with Nos. !M, 111, and 201. According to 
the Tnbut/al , Mir Tidin' is “the brother of Minch Yusuf Bazawi (No. !57), 
and was distinguished for his bravery". It, would thus appear that 
Abu ’l-Fa/,1 makes no dilteronce between the terms Uayuvl and M umuil 
{vide p, 414, under No, til). 

237. M'ii'za ( >Ali Beg, ‘'Ahunshahl. 

He is mentioned in the A'kbarnuim among the grandees who accom- 
panied MmYim to Benga l and Orlsa, and took part in the battle of Takaro.T 
(p. 400). After the outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy made by Mir Zakl, ^Abdi Kor, Bhihfib-i JJadakhshT, and Ktijak 
Yasawnl, to go over to the rebels. The plot, however, was discovered ; 
they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zalu alone was executed. AJcbamdma , 
ID, 202. 

His epithet is not clear to me. 
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He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[Hirza '■'All Beg-i Akbarsliaklj. 1 

Ho was born in Badakhslian. and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. When he came to India he received the title of Akbarshdhi. In 
the 30th year, he commanded the AhadTs on Bhahrukh’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p. 535). 

Later, lie served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returned from Ahmadnagar, Badiq Khan 
(No. 43) occupied Mahkar. But new disturbances broke out under the 
Dakhin leaders, Azhdar Khan and ^Ayn Khan, against whom Sadiq sent 
a corps under M. All Beg. He suddenly fell on them and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls (zanan-i ahhdrci). 
In consequence, of this defeat, Khudawancl Khan and other Amins of the 
Nizamsliah inarched against the Imperialists with 10,000 horse, but 
Badiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took 
Fort Rahutara (ayytA ,) near Dawlatabiid, after a siege of one month, 
occupied, in the same year, Pa tan on the Dodavarl, and took Fort 
Lohgadli. “ Both forts,” says tire auLhor of the Mcfasir, “ have, from 
want of water, become uninhabitable ( mismar shuda), and are so to this 
day.” Later, M. A. B. served under Abu 5 1-Fazl, and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In the 46th year, he received a drum 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under the Khankhanan, in the Dakhin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
4,(100, jaglrdar of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the 
pursuit of Khusraw ( Tuzulc , p. 30). Later, he received a tuyul in Andk. 
When Jahangir went to Ajmlr, he went to Court. One day, he paid a 
visit to the tomb of Murin’ 1 ’d-Dln-i Cliishti. On seeing the tomb of 
Shalibaz Khan (p. 439), he stooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed : 
“ Oh ! ho was an old friend of mine.” the same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd 'RcOffi 1, 1025). 

.Tt is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them 
well. In his habits ho was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great 
patron of the learned. He died childless, at the age of seventy-five 
(Tnzuk, p. 163). 

238, Earn Das, the Kachwalia. 

His father was a poor man of the namo of Ordat (cj 0^1), and lived at 
Lunl (or Bauli, vide p. 430). Ram Das was at first in the service of Ray 
Sal Darbarl (No. 106), and Was recommended by him to the Emperor. 

1 The Tumuli (p. 11) says, ho belonged to Ilia t DihU,a. very doubtful term.., os 
ho belonged to Badahhshftn. Perhaps -vvo have to read nms-i dulday (p. 42.2). 

34 
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His faithfulness was almost proverbial. In the 17th year, when Toclar 
Mai was ordered to assist Muidum ill Bduir, lie was made his nd l ib in the 
.Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by Ids regularity and 
diligence, lie, amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace, at Agra 
near Tlaliyapnl, he lived in the, guard house, “always watching with his 
200 Rajputs, spear in hand.” 

Immediately before Akbar'a death he put his men over the treasures 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent him, in the (5th year, with 
< ’Abd u ’ll all Khan to (Jujral and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Hanlunbhur being assigned to him as jagir ( Tuznk , p. 98). 
It seems that be received the title of liiija Karan. After the defeat of the 
Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace oil the Imperial arms. He, ordered their pictures to he 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally. Looking at .Ham Diets portrait, lie said : “ Now, 
when thou wort in ltay Sal’s service, thou liailst a tanka per diem ; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing 'l Alas ! thy title, Raja Karan, 
ought to have taught thee, better. May oat thou die, without the comforts 
of bliy faith.” Ram Das was immediately sent to Baitgash, where, in 
the same year, lie died (1022). Whim Jahangir heard of his death, lie 
said, “ My curse has come true ; for the Hindus believe, that a man who 
dies beyond the lndna, will go straight to hell.” 

IIo was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Nctman Dan, in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the 
Court without permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shall Quit Khan’s men were to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he was killed, Ram Das 
was so grieved, that Altbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

Tn the I'mu'h t (p. 312) a villa near a spring called Inch (^Al), between 
Banpur 1 and ICakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Altbar had given 
Ram Daa. Vide also Tuzutc, p. 39, 1, 3, 

239, Muhammad Khan Niyazi. 

Abtt ’l-lfa^l ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under J ahanglr 
he rose to a command of 2,000. Like Mlrza Rustam §afnwl and Abu 
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’1'Hasan Turbatl, he refused ft title ; for he said that his name was 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished 
himself in the lights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was 
so anxious to retain Ids services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per 
annum. Later, he served, under the Khanldianan in the conquest of 
Thatlmh, and inflicted the final blow on Mlrza Jan! Beg (No. 47) near 
Lalthi , 1 where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnumbered by 
tbe enemies. From that time, the Khanldianan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the JDaklnn wars, especially 
in the fights with Malik lAmbar near Kharld, a famous battlefield (vide 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1037. The tarilch of his death is 0 -*j Uj 1 (pU- Muham- 

mad Khan, the saint, is dead.” He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religions exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the QuHan, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
Ho never neglected the ablution (wuzu) prescribed by the law. People 


told many miraculous stories (Jchaivariq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held Ashti (in the Warda 
district) as jaglr, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. “ At present,” says the author of the 
McfiSgir, “ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
where his lamps were kept ; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
arc deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man 
of worth (has-i na-mdnd, hi rushd-i ddshta bashad).” 2 


1 Vide Dowbou’s edition oE Elliot's Historians, Vol. I, p. 250. 
i u The Emperor Jahangir gave the Ashti, Amuor. PfLuniir, and x aligexv (iiaxai') parga- 
nas in iagir to Muhammad Kiiiin Niyazl. He restored AshtI, and brought the country 
round under cultivation. A handsome mausoleum was built over his grave in Mnu 
stylo. Muhammad KMn was succeeded by Ahmad Khan, who died m mol. A son a 
mausoleum was orootod over his tomb, but smaUer wd of inEenOT wortoms^p, ito 
two stand side by side within an enclosure, and are the mglvts of 
striking monuments of art to find in such a remote spot as this, 

Khtin tho power of tho Niyazis gradually declined j in time AshtI itself passed from 
their liands^nto tho possession of the Marhatta officials, jmd>iow roraa^ 

thorn save a few rent-free fields, sufficient mere y for their autaBtenco. 
their ancestors wore already failing into disrepair, owing to the poverty “ ““ B 
when thoy were taken m hand by the district authorities as wort y J Hatorv 
interest, and restored from mmiicipal fluids. Lately, m consideration • «£ 0 ^‘ n f en -ed on 
of the family, and the local respect which it commands, the 1 Bovernment oonlemea oi 
Nawab W&Uid Khan, one of its representatives in Ashti, the powers of an hono a y 

TBS* A small ootroi town in the ArvitahsilofJ.be Warda ***£*££ 
founded so mo 2C0 years by Nawab Muhammad E^n pf^ndm 

C. Grant’s Gazetteer of the Cienlrol Provinces of India, second edition, 1870, pp. a 
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lie was (aim'd in -Aslit T. People often pray at tiis tomb. 

The men ol hi.s coni, indent won' mostly Niydzl \ fijJj.ru is. If one of them 
died, he gave a month's pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half 
a month’s pay to his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan NiyazI, was in the 201 h year of ShalijHlum’s 
reign a commander of 2,500 (Pmlishtilinanm, II, 2S(i, 725). 

240. Abii T Muzaffar, son of Asliraf Khan (No. 71). 

From the, .Ucbinnamu (ill, 2 1 0) we see that, in the 2ltli year (987) 
he- was stationed in Chaiuleri and Narwar, and was ordered to assist, in 
suppressing the Bihar rebels (111, 272), In (he 28th year lie served in 
(lujrat (III, 422), and 7Wd,om\ II (222). Vide also under No. 71. 

241. KhwajagI Muhammad Hiisayn, MTr Barr. 

He is the younge.r brother of <)asim Kh an (No. 59) and had the title of 
Mvr linn, in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 0th 
year with Munfdin (No. 1.1) from Kfdml to India, When dissensions broke 
out between (IhanT Khan, Nun* 1 ini’s son, and Unydar Mulyumnad .Khan 
Akhtahegi (No. 00), whom MinNim had loft us his ntTihs in Kfdml, Jlaydar 
was called io Oourt, and Abu ’I- Kalb, 1 son of JVhni'bm’s brother, was sent 
there to assist (drain. Muhammad Uusayn accompanied Abu T-lbith, 
lie remahu'd u, long time in Kabul. After Iris return to India, he accom- 
panied the Fmperor on Iris march to Kashmir. His honesty mid punctuality 
mode him a favourite with the Kmperor, and he was appointed Mir 
Bahnmal (master of the Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000. 

tn the 5th year of Jahangir, he officiated for llushim (No. 220) as 
governor of Kashmir. On 1 f/ishim’s arrival lie returned to Court, and died 
in tin* end of the. 7th year (1021 ; Tuzuk, p. 1.14). 

He had no children. The Tuzulc says that luv was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. (: Abu. T-ftasim, brother of ^Alifi, ’1-Qadir Akhiind. 

He is not to be, confounded with Nos. LOO and 251. Badd,<mi (If, 322), 
calls him a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar’s 
teacher {akhund). In 991, Abu 1-Qasim was made Dlwiin ol GujrilL. 

243. Qamar Khan, son of Mir c: Abd u ’l-Latif of Qnzwiu (No. 101). 

Ho served under Mun'mn (No. tl) in Bengal, and was present in the 

battle of Takaro,! (p, 408). In the 22nd year he served under Rhihab 

1 Abft ’ l-Fu,U; , wlio on jj. lifts orrouoouwly hoou caHivl <JAIkI» 'l-Paifi, was tho 
son of PafilHog, MunPimV brotlwr. 1 1, fid, hits TnzfPil JW.bni the Aklmrii/ma 

and the Marfyir have 
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in Gujrat (Akbarn., Ill, 190) and in the 24tli year under Todar Mai in 
Bihar. In the 25th year he took part in the battle near Sultanpur Bilhari 1 
(p. 400, and Akbarn., Ill, 305). 

His son, Kawkab, fell into disgrace under Jahangir for some fault. 
Ho was flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, 
vide Tuzulc , p. 219. 

244. Arj urn Singh, ) 

245. Sabal Singh, sons of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

246. Sakat Singh, J 

Some MSS. have Durjan 2 instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Tlimmat Singh, though all MSS. have Sakat. 

Nor is it clear why Abu ’1-Fazl has not entered the name of Bha,o 
Singh, who at Akbar’s death was a commander of 1,000, and was gradually 
promoted during Jahangir’s reign to a mansab of 5,000. Like his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (No. 1 60), he died from excessive drinking (1030). 
His name often occurs in the Tuzulc. 

Axjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the concpiesb of Ortsa. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with the Afghans. 

Col. «), C. Brooke in his Political History of the Slate of Jeypore (Selec- 
tions from the Records, Government of India, Foreign Department, 
No. LXV, 1868) mentions six sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Hinunat, 
Sakat, Blum, and Kalyan Singh. The last two are not mentioned by 
Muhammadan lustorians ; nor are Rha,o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke. Vide, “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa CBiilzI, 

A Sayyid Mustafa is mentioned in the AJcbarndma (III, 416). He 
served hi the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near 
Maisana, 18 kos BJ5. of Patan, in which Shcr Khan FuladI was defeated. 

247. Nazar Khan, soil of SaMd Khan, the Qakkhar, 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No, 232. Vide Nos, 170, 171. 


P Or Bilalm.—B.] „ , . , „ . , . . 

s The Lookhow edition of the Ajcbamama (HI, 642) has also Dwrjan, and (by mistake) 
SU for Subd.1 Singh. The Subhtin Singh, mentioned in the stuuo passage, would also appear 
to bo a son of Man, Singh. 



Tlir Tah<iq at calls him Nazar Iky, son of Ha'mi Khan, and says that 
in 1 00 1 ho was a Jlnzfui. 

M ughnl historians give Ilia following tree of tlio Uakkhar chiefs: — 
Hulltm Tat.tr, Mi<‘ Makkluir. 

t 

1. Malt fill Siii mu' ..2, Kul Ifni Attain. 

I I I 

]. Kamfi Kliiln. 2, KaSId Kli.~ti). t. Mimlikml, 2. Muhammad Khan. 

Mubiknlc Kfiaii 1. Nti/ne Klifui .laird Klitin (No, 170), 

(No. 17 1). (No. 217). '| 

2. Khitli Miil.uimniad Alcbar Quit .Sultan. 

(No. :i:t2). | 

Murad Quit Multan. 

Allah Qiiir, 

Jiilfil K ban wns Icilletl in J <>20 (IDtli year) in Bangash, and liis son 
Alcbar Quit, who then served at Kangra, was made a conumiudor of 1,000, 
and sent to Bangash {Tusuk, pp. 807, BOB). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Klumraw's revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Uakkbur district (Tuzu/c, pp. 47, 48). lie left 
the Bahat (1st Muharam, 101G) and came to Kurt. Rohtas, the cost of 
whioli ho states bo have boon 1.01 ,000,000 dams, “which is equal to 
4,025,000 rupees in Hindustani money, or 120,000 Persian tit mans, or 
1 irb, 2,175,000 silver Halls of Turanl money.” After a march of 4f i hos, 
ho came to fjllla, ilia in Iho Gakkliar dialect meaning “ a hill”. He then 
came to l)ih Bliakrala, hhalcra meaning “forest”. The way from Tlla 
to Bhakrix passes along the bed of the Kalian river, the banks of which 
are full of lean if 1 flowers , lie then emtio to Katyn, which was built by a 
Gakkliar of the name of Hath! (mentioned in Air. Dolraeriok’s History of 
the Gakklmrs, Journal Asiatic- Society Itcnt/aly 1871), Tlio district from 
Margala to Hatya is called Pofhwar ; and from Kohtas to Ustya dwell 
the BhQgiyiila, a tribe related to the Gakklmrs. From Hatya, he inarched 
4J hos and reached Palclm, ao called because it has a “ yucca” mm, l Four 
and a half Jcos further on, be came to ICitrar, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “ rugged”. He then went to Kawalpimll, which is said to have 
been built by a Hindu, of the name Rawed, pindi meaning “ a village ”, 
and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuza, where a dome may 
bo seen which has the shape of a melon (Muvrhiizci). The Gakkhars used 

P Jtanir, probably kawir in, “ a species of oleander.” — P,] 
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formerly to collect tolls there. He then came to the Kalapa.nl, and to 
the Margala pass, mar meaning killing” and gala “ a carawan”. “ Here 
ends the country of the Gakkhars. They arc a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other. I asked them to live in peace ; but they will not.” 1 

The Paddshahnama (II, 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several 
Gaklchar chiefs : — 

1. Akbar Qull Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
18th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son Murad Qull Sultan, was under 
Shalijahan, a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse ( Padishdhn ., II, 410, 485, 
512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar Qull (brother of Jalal Khan), 2 1,000, 800 horse. 

3. Kh izr Sultan (son ol Nazar Khan), 3 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shahj.’a reign. 

The PadisMhulma (I, p. 432) mentions these Grakkhars’ mules as 
famous. 

The Mcfasir-l Alanigin (p. 155) also mentions Murad Qull and his 
non Allah Qull. Allah. Quits daughter was married to Prince Muhammad 
Akhar, fourth son of Awrangzlb, on the 3rd Rajah, 1087. 

24 8. Ram Chand, son of Madhukar [Bundela]. 

He is also called Ram Sdh , and was mentioned on p. 356. He was 
introduced at court by Sadiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir 
(1000), In the first year of Jahangir’s reign we find him in rebellion, 
evidently because his right of succession was rendered doubtful by the 
predilection of the emperor for Bit Singh De,o, Ram Chand’s younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by iAbd u ’llah 
Khan, who moved his jaglr from KalpI to Udcha. On the 27th Zl 
Qa'khi, 1015, Ram Chand was brought fettered to court ; but Jahangir 
had his fetters taken off, gave him a dress of honour, and handed him over 
to Raja Basu of Dliamorl. “ He never thought that he would he treated 
so kindly ” ( Tuzuh , p. 42) . But Udcha was handed over to Bir Singh De,o 
as a reward for the murder of Abu T-Fazl. 

1 Kor tho gBograpluea.1 details of this passage, I. am indebted to Mr, J. G. Delmerick. 

The TuzvJi lias Pila of '.Vila ; BhalnH for Bhakrctltt, and the Persian word Phana tor 
Kalian the name of the river near Jilmkrula — a most extraordinary mistake ; kor 

for Kurar or Chlui, a village near ManikySla; PonhaMr for Pollmar. Mr. TJoImcriok 
also says'tliat the riyor near Hatiya or IVathiyH, is called Kasi, and that near Rawalpindi 
is tho Lain, which. forces a passage through low hills where there is a very deep pool, just 
before its junction with tho Solian. Sara*! EMjbuza is also called Sara 1 ! Madhu. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of tho P-muk, wo havo to read Khailar 
and Pihi-z&li for Khar and XHIa-sUlc. The iChattars occupy the district called Khatar, 
and the Dila-ssSks are found in the Chhaoh valley Of the Indus. [Piste No 373,— B.] 

kotiwar is the country between the Jhelnm and the Sohan ; but Jahangir extends 
it to the MSrgala pass from KatyR (30 miles from, the Jlielam). 

2 So aoooiding to kfr, tlhlmeriok. 



In the <H h year of bin reign (1019), .laluingfr married Ram Ohand’s 
daughter at the request of her father (eitle Vitxiik, p. 77 ; and also 
No. 225, note). 

Ho appears to have died in 1.021, and wan succeeded by his son. 
Bharat King h, Tuznk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan historians give (he following tree of the Chlcha 
Bundolas : — 


HiXja PiutiL, founds Uilohft uiAiii 1531. 


1. lilulnU C'liand 
(tluul cIuIiIIokh). 


1. Ham ('hand 
((lied 1021). 

A non. 
Bhiimt. 

Dull! Kill ('ll. 


2. Madlnikar Singh 
(died 1000). 

I 

2. Hod il Hh., 1 ) 
(lulled, p. 3K2). 

I. Jhujhur Singh. 
BiUmniijil. 


!(. Bir Hiiii'li l)o,o, tho murderer oL 
Ahii ’ L- lOr/d (dmil I OHO). 


2, I'nh.ir Singh. :i. (Jhiindr Mail. 

| ‘I. Hunt |)uh. 

Subhiin Hint'll- I>. iHiaRw’iiu Dan. 

I'rithI Snigli. 

Hitwil Singh. 


The, MtVd.ur contains biographical notes of nearly till of thorn, Vide 
also Thornton’s Gazetteer, under Ooreha. 

Beni Dus and Bhagwfm Das were killed by a, Rajput in the tilth year 
of Shahjahau’s reign. They hold commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

Chanel r Man was in the 20th year of Rh. a commander of 1,500, H00 
horse. 

Vide Padishahnuma , 1, 172 (where another Bundela of the name of 
Subic Dov is mentioned), 205, 211, 3(58, 372, 125 ; IT, 731, 731, 

The McPdeir-i Alnmgin mentions several Bundolas, as Ba(r Rill, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarniuu (died 1088) and the rebellious sous of Churn pat 
(be., pp. 161, 163, 16(), 273, 424). Vide, also under No. 240, 

Err Singh De,o, the murderer of Abu T-Ifazl is often called in bad 
MRS, Nar Singh. Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Tuzu/e, 
the 1st volume of PdMshalmamti, the $ Alamgtrmlma, etc., and in Elplnn- 
stone’s History. The temples which he built in Mathura at a cost of S3 
lacs of rupees, were destroyed by AwrangisTb in 1080. (McVafiir-i 
tJlamf/M, p. 


1 The Dutch traveller Be Lent has an interesting puaaaga regarding Aim 'Mi’impI’h 
death (Ih htnymo Magni Afogntw, Leyden, 1 ( 5 , 11 , p. 209 ). Ho calls JBsr Singh Batlxia. 
BeHzingh Bondda, 
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249. Raja Mukatnian, the Bhadauriya. 

Bhadawar is the name o£ a district S.E. of Agra ; its chief town is 
Ilalkanth (vide p. 311, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadauryas. 
They were known as daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they 
managed to maintain their independence till Akbar had their chief 
trampled to death by an elephant, when they submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
mansab of 1 ,000. In 992, he served in Gujrat (Akbanmna, III, 423, 438). 

Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of Baja Bikramajit, 
who served under <Abd u ’Hah against the Biina, and later in the Dakhin. 
He died in the 11th year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. 
Sayyid Ahmad s edition of the Tuzuk (p, ] 08) mentions a Bhadaurya 
chief Mangat, wlio in the 7 th year served in Bangash ; but the name is 
doubtful. 

Under bhahjahan, the head of the Bhadauriya clan was Baja Kishn 
Singh. He served in the first year under Mahlbat Khan against Jhujhar 
Singh, and in the 3rd year against Kh an Jahan Lodi and the Nizam 11 
’1-Mullt, wlio had afforded Khan Jahan protection. In the 6th year, he 
distinguished himself in the siege of Dawlatabad. Three years later, 
in the 9th year, lie served under Khan Zaman against Salih Blionsla. 
He died in the 17 th year (1053). 

In the PiidisJiahnama (I, L., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishn Singh hod only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by 
Badan Singh, 1 grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made a Baja and a 
commander of 1,000. In the 21st year, at a darbar, a mast elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of. his men with its tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened as it was at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shahjahan rewarded 
the bravery of the Baja with a khiPat, and remitted 50,000 Ks, out of the 
2 lacs which was the assessment of the Bhadawar district. In the 22nd 
year ho was made a commander of 1,500. In the 25th year he served 
under Awxangzib, and in the 26th under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahar, 
where in the following year he died. 

Hia son Maba Singh was then made a Baja and received a man?ab of 
1,000, 800 horse. Ho served in the 28th year in Kabul. After Dara’s 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in. whose reign he served against 


1 So PMuMJm&nia, It, 732. Tho Makaqir calls him Bod Singh or Bud Singh, 
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the Bundela rebels. In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the Yusufza a Is. lie, died in the 2flt.li year. 

Tie was succeeded hy his son Odat Singh (niilr ^Alamaln, 

p. 22(5 and p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrongly Riular Singh 
for Oda/, S.). Re had before served under ,lui Singh, in the Dakliin, and 
was in the 24th year made commandant ol ( Tutor (be., p. 19(5). 

250. Raja Earn Chandv, zamlndar of OrTsfi. 

Regarding him, vide Stirling's report of Odsa, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. Urn name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest 
ol Oiisa (87th year of Aklmr’s reign). 

The province of Klnirda (South Onsri) was conquered and annexed 
to the Oil ill empire by TViukaraun Khan (vide No. 2(50), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir’s reign {Tuz.uk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abil ’l-Qasim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir < ?Adl 
(No. HO). 

fie served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultan- 
pur Billmrl ; also, in the 33rd year, against I he Yusuf/, iYls, 

The Tarlkh Ma^sfmu (l)owson, Flliot’s l/istoiitins, 1, p. 243) gives 
earlier but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhukkar and the death of the Mir*' Adi, viz. his arrival at Bhakkar, ,11th 
Ramazan, 083, and his death there, 8th SlniA ban, 081 (Oolohcr, 1576). 
Re was succeeded bybis son Abu’l-h’azl, who is not mentioned in the A^Iix. 
On the 9th Zl T-hijjah, 085 (P’eb., 1078), [Uimad (No, ,119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Itiiy Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 38(5, 

X VI H. Commanders of Four Hundred. 

253. Slia ykh Pay?!, son of Shnykh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this groat poe.t and friend of Akbar was Abu T-Tay/. 
Kayzi ia his taftkilluft. 'Towards the end of Ids life in imitation of the form 
of the lakhallu^ of his brother •> Alldwd , he assumed the name of Fayydzi. 

ffay/i was the eldest son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor* Shaykh 
Mubaralf {vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who in the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Slwiatan, where ho married. In the 10th century, Mubarak’s father 
went to Hind (is tan and settled at Nagor. Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak. He was boxii 
in 911. When a young m,o.n, Mubarak went bo Gujrat and studied under 
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Khaiib Abu 1-Pazl of Kazarun and Mawlana ‘Hmad of Lariatan. In 
950, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that lie often changed Ms 
religious opinions. Under Islam Shah, he was a Mali da ivl, and had to 
suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign ; he then became 
a Naqshbandi, then a ITamadani, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to ShU'ism. But whatever his views may have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Pay?! and Abu ’1-Pazl, the greatest 
writens that India has produced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive genius. Shayldi Mubarak wrote a commentary to the QuHan, 
in four volumes, entitled MambaS u ‘l-^uyun, 1 and another work of the 
title of Jaivdnd c ' u ‘l-lcaldm. Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Labor, on the 17th Zl Qa^da, 1001, at the 
age oi 90 years. The tdnkh of his death will be found in the words 
Shaylch-i Mmil. 

Shayldi PayzT was horn at Agra in 954. His acquirements in Arabic 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. 
He used to treat poor people gratis. One day he appeared with Ms father 
before Shayldi < >Abd u ’n-Nabl, the Sadr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of 100 high as ; hut ho. was not only refused, hut also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of Ms tendencies to Shiism. But 
Pay?i’s literary fame reached Akbar’s ears, and in the 12th year, when. 
Akbar was on the expedition to Chltor, he was called to court. Payzl’s 
bigoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call as a summons before a 
judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Pay?! escape. He 
therefore ordored some Mughuls to surround Mubarak’s house ; hut 
accidentally Payzl was absent from home. Mubarak was ill-treated, and 
when Payzl at last came, ho was carried oh by force. But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Payzl in a short time became tbe emperor’s 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Shayldi Abd u ’n-Nabi. 

In the 30th year he planned a Mcmisa, or collection of five epics, 
in imitation of the Khamsa of Nizami. The fust, Marlm u ’l-admar, 
was to consist of 3,000 versos, and was to bo a jawab (imitation) of 
Nizami’s MaMzan u ’l-asr(fc ; the Sulaymdn o Bilqis and the Ndl Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, and were to be jaiuabs of the Khusmw 
°8hmn and Laijlq, Q Majnun respectively ; and the Haft ifishww and the 
Akbarnama s each of 5,000 vetsos, were to correspond to the Haft Paykar 
-and the Sihandai-ndma. In the 33rd year he was made Malilc 11 ’sh-Shu^ard, 


1 ,Ba,cIa,bn| (III, 74) calls it Mwrjxbofi' 1 nafS^id 'l-Suyun, 
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or Poet. Laureate (Akharn., I IT, fiHfl). Though ho. hud composed portions- 
of tlie Khamsa, the original plan was not carried out, and in tlie .‘59 th year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal .Daman. h'nyy.I 1 hereupon finished the poem and presented, in the' 
same year, a copy of it to bin imperial masher. 

FayzT suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th Hafar, 1 OOd (40th 
year). The. tarll'h of his death is Vayyac- i c '.t jani. It is said that he 
composed 101 hooks. Tins host known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawnti“ ’ l-llhum , and the M mrarltl" ’ l-Ktilftm , regarding which vide 
below the poetical extracts. II is line library, consisting of -1,1500 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Fay?, I had been employed as teacher to the princes ; sometimes he 
also acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Oalchin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Budfgoni, who had been in temporary 
disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. LI 2, 1 Id, 192, 191, 207, 21 (i, 218 ; and Journal Asiatic 
/Society Uenydl for 18(19, pp. 1157, 112. 

2154 , Hakim MisrI. 

According to BadfymT (lit, 1(10) Hakim MisrI was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. l ie also composed poems, A satire of his is mentioned 
which he wrote against Kli waia Kliams 11 ’d~l)m Khmvafi (No. 199). He 
died in liurhanpur and was buried there. 

Mifjrf is mentioned in the Akbnrnfuna , til, p. (129, and p. 8415, In the 
latter passage, Aim l-bazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that lie saw his friend on the deathbed. It. is in) possible to reconcile 
Abu ’l-FaiTs date with Bnda.onfs statement ; for Bad a, on! died in 1004 
(Journal Asiatic Society Bruyal for J 8(H), p. M3). But both Abu ’J-Lhud 
and Batin, om speak of the jlaklm as a man of a most amiable anti unselfish 
character. 

255. irij, son of Mlrza Khankhanan (No. 29), 

lie -was mentioned on p. 1539. During the reign of Jahangir he waa 
made Subadar of Barer and Ahmadnagar, lie greatly distinguished 
himself during several fights with Malik ®?Arabfu\ especially as Kharlil, 1 


1 Laolimi Niw5,in Shaft)] , the author of tho Iftiqiqtd-i Uhidust&ti, says that 

it was called Kharkt from. tho Dakhin word which moans “ slony “ a stony place ”. 
It- lie® 6 fm S.JS. of ])awUila(i&d(theold Dhru-agavkaiid Do,ogtr of •fAlfi.*" kUDln Kti tliii. 
Kharkt under Oahaaglr was ended FatkSbad. In 1034 a oanai was dug front Kharlu 
to Pawlatfl.hfw.1, Its name wan (Jhahtlnuihn, and the IclrTkh of its (ampliation is kluiijr-i 
j&n (pt, a running benefit), Bator Awrang/ab changed, the name of KliarkI to AwrangRbftd, 
under which name it fa now known, Kharkt was tiro seat of tvlfdik 4Ambar, 

» 
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/or which victories he was made a commander of 5,000. In the 12th year 
he served under Prince Shahjahan in the Dakhin. 

It. is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his 
dress. A daughter oi his was married (2nd Ramazan, 1026) to Prince 
Shahjahan. The offspring of this marriage, Prince Jahan-afroz, was 
born at Agra on the J2th Rajab, 1028, and died at Burhanpur, at the 
age of 1 year 9 months ( PathshaAnama ). 

According to Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (2nd edition, 
p. 128), Irij’s tomb is at Burhanpur. “ The tomb was bruit during his 
lifetime, and is really a handsome structure.” The statement of the 
Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end of Ms life, “ lived as a recluse ” at 
Burhanpur, is not borne out by the histories ; for according to the Tuzuh 
(p. 270) he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At his death (1028) he was only thirty-three years of age. The mansab 
of 400, which Abu T-Fazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred 
upon him when he was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

257. <; AM U ’llah [Sarfaraz Khan] son of Khan-i A^zam Mirza Koka 
(No. 21). 

Vide p. 316. 

It was stated (p. 3 1 6) on the authority of the Mcfdsir that he received 
the title of Sanidr Khan, which had become vacant by tbe death of 
Takhta Beg (No. 195). But the Tuzuk (p. 71) gives him the title of 
Barjnmz Khan, This is evidently a mistake of the author of the Mcfcmr ; 
for the title of Bardar Khan was in the 8tli year (1022) conferred on 
Khwaja Yadgar, brother of FAbd u Tlah Kb an Firuz-jang {Tuzuh, p. 116) 
when <; AM U ’llali Sarfaraz Khan was still alive. 

The Mcfasir also says that ^Abd 11 ’llah accompanied his father to 
Gwalyar (p. 317) ; but the Tuzuh (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned 
in Rantanblrar, from where, at the request of his father, he was called 
to court. 

358. ^Ali Muhammad Asp, 

Bada.oni says (II, p. 57) that “ ^AW Muhammad Asp, who is now in 
the service of the emperor, at the instigation of Jiijak 1 Begum, killed 
Abu T-Fath Beg (p. 333).” In the 9th year he was in the service of Mirza 
Muliammad Hakim, long of Kabul. Afterwards, he came to India, 
In the 26th year (989) he served under Prince Murad against his former 


p (fhmkuh, Turk.— B.] 
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man tor (A Mm mini a, 111, 345) ; in I ho 30th year (1)5)3) lio, nerved in Kabul 
( r n , 487, 45)0). Ill the 32nd year be distinguished himself under ( h\bd 11 
’i-Miitlab (No. 83) against the TiirikTs (111, p. fill). 

.In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarnmnn ho in wrongly called *? All 
Muhammad A I if. 

259. Muza Muhammad. 

A. Mirzii Muhammad was monlioned on p. 399. 

2(50. Shaykh. Bayazul [Mu^nzzani ICIinn |. grandson of Shaykh Sulim 
of Ifathpur Slki'i. 

Bayazld’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahangir) on the day lio was 
born (Tuzuk, p. 13). In the 40th your of Akbar’s reign B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose loaeommnnd of 2,000. After Jahangir’s 
accession ho received a mansab of 3,000 and the title of Muhizifam Khan. 
Sochi after he was made Silbalidar of Dildl (I./;,, p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a commander of 4,000, 2,000 horse, On his death lie was buried 
at J’athjnlr Sikrf (Iff., p. 2(52). 

ITis son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law lo Islam Khan Shaykh 
8Ala tu ’d-Din (another grandson of Shaykh Salim), under whom lie served 
in Bengal, 1 Ho distinguished himself in the expedition lo Kuch Ilaju, 
and brought the mmindar Pariehhit before the governor.® At the death 
of Ids father-in-law, Muhtashim Khan Shaykh Qiisim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Beugal, and Mukarram Khan continued 
for one year in his office, as governor of Kuch Ilajfi ; but as he could not 
agree with Qaaim ho went to court. 

Later, he was made governor of Orisa, and conquered the province 
of Khnrclah (Lo., pp. 214, 215), for which ho was made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 horse. Tie seems to have remained in Orisii till the lHli 
year (1029) when Hasan ^Ali Turkman was sent there as governor (Tuzuk, 
p. 308), In the 16th year M. J£h. came to court and was made Bubadar 
of Dihli and Kawjdar of Mewat (Lo., p, 302). 


1 Isl&w Khan was married to a sister of Al>u ’I-Pivp, by whom Jtio had a sou called 
Hosliang, JhIuki gJjSn died as f'ovomov of Bengal on tho fitli Rajah, 1022 (Tuzuk, p, 120). 

‘The PddwhahntirM (If, 01) whom Mnkamun j£Pu’n expedition is i olalod, dis- 
tinguishes betwoun Knoli Ilaju and Kuch Bihar. Tho former was m the beginning of 
Jahangir’s coign under .'PandihR, the latter under LaohmT iMurii.iit, HtijU Is tho name of 
a famous loader of the Kiioh people, who in ethnological work's la said to have expelled 
the KaohSris and founded a dynasty which lasted two hundred yoaia. Ills dosoendanlB 
Still exerofso jura regalia in KCioh Bihar Proper, Materials for a history ot KOoh Bihar 
will bo found in tho AhbarnmM (Lucknow Edition, 111, p. 208, annals of tho dtsfe yoor) ; 
ip tho Tv.su.k-i JaUngtri (pp, 147, 220, 221, 223) ; in tho MdUIUtim&ma, 1, 400 5 IT, 64 
to 70 , 87 , 88, 04 ; and in tho Jj'alh-i As Mm ; vide, also J own nl Asiatic Soaiety Bengal, 
voh vil ; Stewart’s History ol Bengal, p, 9(1 ; and above, pp. 310, 340, 343. 
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In the 2 1st year he -was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khanazad 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden 
gale broke forth, during which he and his companions were drowned. 

201. Oliaznln Khan, of Jalor. 

Ghaznln Khan was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander 
of 400. lie is mentioned in the Padishahncima (I, 167) 1 as having served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Ran a. 

Bird, in his History oj Gujmt (pp. 124, 405), calls him Ghaznawi Khan 
and Ghazni Khan, and says lie was the son of Malik Khanji Jalori. 
Ghazuln Khan seems to have been inclined to join tbe insurrection of 
Sultan Muzafiar. The Khankhanan, on tbe 9th Muharram, 998, sent a 
detachment against Jalor ; but perceiving that he was not in a fit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznln went submissively to court. The emperor 
took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahar was executed by Jahangir. “ When I came to Dih 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put 
by me, after the death of his father, in possession of the Fort and the 
district of Jalor, liis ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by bis mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed.” (!3afar, 1026 ; 
Tmufc, p. 174.). 

Another son of Ghaznln Khan is Nizam who died in the 6th year of 
Shalijahan’s roign. He was a commander of 900, 550 horse (. PacHshahn ., 
I, b., 313). 

Ghaznln’ s brother Firuz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year {Padishahn,, I, b., 319). 

The Padishahmma (II, 739) mentions also a Mujahid of Jalor, who 
in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Kijak Khwaja, son of Khwaja q Abd u Tlah, 

The first volume of the Akharnama (p. 411) mentions a Kijak IQiwaja 
among the grandees who accompanied Eumayun to India. The third 


i Wrongly oalled in the Bibb Indica Edition of the PSdi&M uwm (I. 107), Gharag 

^Gjiaismn’s j&gxr, before Akbnr’s conquest) of Gujr&t, as detailed bv Bird (p. 121) 
includes portions of W&jjor tbnd Mirths a-nd fixes the revenue nearly 10 lacs of rupees* 
with 7,000 horse. This can only have boon nominal. Abu ’1-Ba.?b in his dosouption of 
Suba ijntr, Illrd book, mentions S| lacs of rupees, with 2,000 horse, as the jmwrt of 
.TolOr and Sft*)obor (S.W, of JalOr), 

{ 



volume of the same work (p. 170') mentions a Ivljak Khwa jit, wlio in 1)90 
served agninst Qutfu Rohunt in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

200- Slier Khan Moghul. 

204. Falh. 11 ’llalx, son of Muhammad Wafa. 

lie appears Lo be the Kath’ 1 ’Halt liioniioned in 1 ho Akbarndma (III, 
825) ns the sharhaldur of the emperor. Ale bar made Mm an Amir. For 
some fault be was sent lo the Dak bin ; 1ml as In* got ill, he was recalled, 
lie recovered and went on sick leave io Mfmdu, where ho died (1008), 

205 Ray Manoliar, son of Wiija 1 Alca ran. 

Rfiju Lokaran belonged (o Hie Shaykhiiwat branch of the, Kaohhwahas. 
lie served, in the 21st year, under Man Mingh, against Hie Riuia, and went 
in the same year with Hfija Bir Bar to Dougarpur, 1 the zamlndar of which 
wished lo send his daughter to Akbar's barem. In Lhe 2tlh year he 
served under Todar Mai in Biluir, and in the 21th year under the Kh an 
Khtinim in GujrfiL. 

Manoliar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to 
Amber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by huge mounds of stone. Ah bar encouraged him to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
Mattel larnagar. 8 In the 45th year he was appointed with Ray Durg/i 
Lai (No. J OR) to pursue Mu/alTur Uusnyu Mtraii (p, 5 LG), who was caught 
by Kliwaja Waist. 

In the, 1st year of Jahangir’s reign lie served under Trine, o TurwTz 
against the Rixna, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
000 horse ( Tuzvk , p. 04). He served long in the l lakh in and died in the 
1 1th year. 

His son Pritlu Oh and received after the death of his fat) i or the title 
of Ray, and was mode a commander of 500, 300 horse (l,e,, p. 100), 

Manoliar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court M trail Manoliar ; 
vide my article, “A Chapter from Muhammadan History,'’ Cakuita 
Review, April, 1871, 

206, Kli wa j a 7 AM’ 1 ’s-Samad, BhTrtn-qalum (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwh ja < fAbd u VSlamad was a, BhtimT. Ilis father Khwilja Nigam’ 1 

I The word dongur, which occura in the mmiQH at plneon from Koralh lo Mfihvu, and 
Central India, is a Gond word moaning afore A , Thoro aro many OongarpiirH, Pongargltws, 
JDangatlSl b, Dongars, etc. Similarly, thn word hie in Mnnditrl sigmlloa a jungle, wlumrto 
Birbhiim (Woalorri Bengal). Time also .lharkanr.L, or junglo region, tho general name of 
Chuliya Nagpriv. The above-mentioned Dougarpur lien on tho N.VV. frontier of Qiijrat 

tit, 100, 170, 477), 

II The maps give a Mwioharpur north of Amber, about hut, V“ 20'. 
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’1-Mnlk was VazTr to Shah Shu jiN of Shiraz. Before Ilumayun left Iran 
lie went to Tabriz, whore ^Abd 11 ’s-f4amad paid las respects. Tic was oven 
at that time* known as a painter and eslUgrapliist. Humayun invited him 
lo conic to him, and though then unable to accompany the emperor, 
lie followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Air bar ‘■A. was a commander of 400 ; but low as bis mcvn&ab 
was, ho had groat influence at court, hi the ‘22nd year he was in charge 
of the mini at Raflipfir SlkrT (Albarniitna, 111, 195); and in the 31st year, 
when the officers wore redistributed over the several subas, he was 
appointed 111 wan of Multan. 

Ah an inslanee of bin .skill it is mentioned, that ho wrote the Surat “ 
= l-ikhjiis (QuHan, Bur. 0X11) on a poppy seed ( danah-y leftashMash). 
Vide]). 114. 

Rot his son, vide No. 351. 

267. Silhacli, son of .Raja Bikini Mai (No. 23). 

268. Ram Chand Kuehhwfiha. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Ram Chanel Chanhan.] TJio Mid ii§lr says that he was the son of 
"Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year ho served under 
M. I Aziz Koka (No. 21) in Gujriit, and in the 26lh year under Sultan 
Mimid against M. Mid.iammad llukini, king of Kabul. In the 28th year 
Jus was under M. Shfihmkh in the Dakhin. In the fight, in which Baja 
lAlT of Klmndesh fell, 1L Cli, received twenty wounds and fell from his 
horse. Next day he was found still alive, lie died a low days later (41st 
year, 1005), 

209. Bahadur Khan Qurdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrftt ( Ahbatndma , 
HI, 25), in the 20th. in Kabul {La., 333) and in the siege of Ash' (1008), 

The Pddishdhnama (I, b., jtp. 311, 315) mentions Ababalcr and 
f Usman, Hons of Bahadur Khan Qfirbegl, who scorns to be the same 
officer. They died in the 8th and 9th years of Sliahjahan. 

270, Banka, the Jvachhwalia. 

Ho served in the 20th year in Kabul (Akbarn., Ill, 333). His eon 
TfaridT Ram was under Shnhjahaa a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of his reign, 


271. 
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X IX. Commanders, of Thee Hundred and Fifty , 

Murza AM Sa^Itl ) . „ ... TX „ 

.. „ . 1 sons of Sultan iiusayn. M.i.rza, 

jjiix'/jfL y ?vn j ixr j 
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They were mentioned above on p. 328. Mirza Sanjar is not 1o be 
confounded with the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 333, note 1. 

273. ‘-’'All Mardan. Bahadur. 

The Tabaqdt mentions him as having been in 984 (21st. year) nt court, 
from where lie was sent lo Qulij Ivli an (No. 42) at Idar, who was to go to 
Ghijrat to see the ships of! which under Hullan Kluvtiia (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving J'or Makkah. Baler he served under the Khan 
Khanan in Hind, 1 and in the 4 1st year in the Dalchin. Subsequently, 
he commanded tin; Talingfmn corps. Itx the 4(ith year, he marched to 
Dathrl to assist Slier Khwaja (No. 17 <>) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilaiii, whom he hail left with a small detachment in Talinguna, 
had been defealed. lie returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he ; his men lied and he himself was captured. In 
the same year Aim T-Fazl made peace, and 7 All Mardan was set at liberty. 
In the d 7th year ho served with distinction under Mir/, a Irij (No. 255) 
against Mulilc 7 Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he was attached to Iho corps 
commanded by 7Abd" Tlfih Klu in Firfiz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Oujrat army over Niiaik into the Dalchin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jalifui Lodi. 7Abd u Tlah 
entered the hostile territory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrut, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the 
lights which ensued, 7 A. M. was wounded aud captured, lie was taken 
before Malik 7 Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, he died two days Inter of his wounds, in 1021 a.u. ( Tuzuk , p. 108). 

Ilia sou Karam 1 ' Tlah served under Jahangir ( Tumk , p. 209) and was 
under Shall] alum a commander of 1,000, 3,000 horse, Jle was for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of Shahj.’s 
reign. 

274. Ba?a dull, son of Khan Julian (No. 24). 

Vide above, p. 351. 

275. Shay kh KMJbtL [Qutb u ’d-Din Khan-i ChiehtiJ of FatbpQr 
Sikri. 

Ilia father waa a Shaykhzuda of Badri, ou, and his mother a daughter of 
Shaykh Salim. Khnbil waa a fostor-hr other of Jahangir. 2 When the 
prince was at Ilfihabikl in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Klviibu the title of Qutb u ’ d-Din Khan, and made him f-Subadar of Bihar. 

1 Vide Dwiwn, ISUiot'n ttietanans, I, j>. 2<I8. 

a Jahangir says that Kh.iibn’8 mother was dearer to him than liis own mother. 
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On Ms accession l us made him Subadar ol Bengal, vice Man Singli (9th 
Jumiidn I, 1015 ; Tuzitlc, p. 37). 

At that time, Slier Afkan ? All Quit Istajlu (vide No. 394) was buyuldar 
ol Bard wan, and as his wife, Mikr 11 ’n-Nisa [Nur JahanJ was coveted 
by the emperor, Qutb was ordered to send Slier Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Bardwan, sending 
Ghiyasa, son of his sister, before him, to persuade Sher Afkan that no 
harm would ho done to lum. When Qujh arrived, Slier Afkan wont to 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 
horse-whip as a sign for Ids companions to cut down Sher Afkan. “ What 
is all this 1 ” exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his men, 
and advancing towmds Slier, upbraided him for his disobedience. His 
men mistaking Qutb’a signal to withdraw, closed round Slier, who 
rushed with his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wonnd in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing the protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the scoundrel. Amba 
Khan, a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Slier Aikan, 
and gave him a sword cut over the head ; but ho fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Shot's sword (p. 529, note 1). The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the ground. Qujjb 11 ’d-Dln was still on 
horseback, when he hoard that Sher Afkan had boon killed, and he sent 
oil Ghivasa to bring his effects and his family to Bardwan. He then 
was removed in a palla. He died whilst being carried away. His corpse 
was taken to Fakhpur Slkrl and buried. 

In 1013 he built (lie Jam!*' mosque of Badii,on. 

His son, Slmykh Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of Kishwar Khan. Ho was for sonic time governor 
of Bohtas, and served in the beginning of J021 against '’Usman. 

Ilahdiya, eon of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Pddishahndma 
(I, b., 100, 177, 307 ; II, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Ziya # ' u 1-Mulk, oi Kashan. 

The Akbarnmm (III, 490, 628) and the Tmuh (p. 11) mention a 
#«/«*’“ ’ d-Bin , 

The Hakim ZiyaH 1 ’d-Dln of Kashan, who under Shahjahan held the 
title of Kaljmat Khan, can scarcely he the same. 

277. Hamza Beg Oh atraghali. 

Ho may ho the brother of No, 203. The A kbanwim (III, 255) mentions 
also a IJLusayn Beg Ghafcraghall. 

278. Mukhtar Beg, son of JrgJia Mulla. 

MulsJrlar Beg served under A'Qam Kh an Kolca (No. 21) in Bihar, 



Ga<Jha-Rii,inm ( Akbani . Ill, 27(5, -'17:5), niul in 1 lio 55(51 Jl year, under 
Sul.! fill Murad in Mfilwa. 

Na»r u ’hah, son of M ukhlitr Bog, was under Slitilijaluin a commander 
of 700, 150 horse, and (liod in the 10(h year. 

hath 11 ’llali, son of Nasr" ‘lliih, was under Mlmhj alien a commander 
of 500, 00 horse (Padishah n., .1, J>„ ,‘518 ; LL, 752). 

Abu ’l-Fa/.l calls Mukldar lie, 1 ; the son of Aghil Mulla. This would 
scorn to bo the Aghii Mulhl Dawafdar, inenlhmed on p. 5508. ]f so, 
Mukhtiir Beg would be the broflier of Gliiyiih 11 ’d-I)m ^ All (No. 12(5), 
The Agha Mulla mentioned below (No. 557(5), to judge from the Tuzvlc 
(p. 27), is the brother of Asnf Kh an 1 1 f (No. OH), and had a son of the name 
of Badi 1 *’ 1 VZnmun, who under Mhfdi julian was a, commander of 500, 
100 horse (Pad., 1, b., .‘527 ; IT, 751). fn Muhammadan families the name 
of the, grandfather is often given to the. grandchild. 

279. Haydar '■'All <5 Arab. 

lie served, in the. ,‘52nd your, in Afghanistan (Aklxtrn., HJ, 510, 518). 

280. Poshraw Kh an [Mihtar SaAudnt). 

Mihtar BnAfidnt had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Bin'll l Tabmasp, who gave him as a present to llumayiln. After 
Hunmyim’s death he was promoted and got tho title of Pcs/mrn Khtln. 
In the. ifltli year Akbar sent him on a mission t.o Bihar, where he was 
caught on tho Ganges by GajpatT, the great zanundar (p. 1!57, note 2). 
When Jugdospur, the stronghold of the Raja, was conquered, Gajpafcl 
ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Reshraw. Tho 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. 
But; the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the. scabbard ; 
and tins Raja, who was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, 
ordered him to take X*. on his elephant. Tho elephant was wild and 
restive, and tho man who was in charge, of P. fell from tho animal and 
got kicked, when tho brut,o all at once commenced t.o roar in suoh a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although IV a 
hands were tied, lie managed to get to the kalawn (p. .135) of the driver 
and thus sat firm ; but the driver, nimble to manage the brute, throw 
himself to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got quiet, and V. threw him, self down, when ho was 
picked up by a trooper who had boon searching for him. 

In tho 21st year he reported at oourt the defeat of GajpntI 1 ( AMmrn ., 
Ill, 163). In the 25th year ho served in Bengal (l,o., p. 289), Later he 

1 CSajpaii's brother, Bairt Sal, had been killed (Akbam., HI, 162). 
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was sent to Nizam’ 1 ’1-Mulk oi ilic Dakhin, and afterwards to Bahadur 
Khan, son oi Raja ^ Ail Khan of K handed i. His mission to the latter 
was m vain, and Akhar marched to Aslr. P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Mfdigad h, 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2,000, and continued him in his 
cilice as superintendent of the Favash-Ichana (Quartermaster). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the 1st Rajah, 1017. Jaliiiugir says ( Tuzufe , 
p. 7i) “ ilo was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, he 
was smarter than many a young man. Ho had amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. His son Ifyat/al is unfit for anything ; but for the sake 
of his father, l pat him in charge of half the Farrash-lclmm. 

28 1 . Qa?i Hasan Qazwfni. 

In the 32nd your (995) he served in Gujrdt (Akbarn., Ill, 537, 551, where 
I be Lucknow edition has Qiksi llimnjn), and later in the siege of Asix 
(, l.c. , HI, 825). 

282. Mir Murad-i Juwaynl. 

Ho is not' to be confounded with No. 380, but. may bo the same as 
mentioned on p. 380. 

Juwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian Gujan, the name of a small 
town, 1 in Khurasan, on Llie road between Bistam and Nishapur. If lies, 
according to the M<faiir in the district of Bayhaq, of which Rabzwar 
Is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. 

Mir Murful belongs to the Ra,yyids of Juwnyn. As ho had been long 
in the Dukliin, ho was also called Dakhim . He was an oxcellont shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince JChumim. He died, in 
the 46th year, as Dakhslu of Lftlior. He had two sons, Qasim Khan 
and llusliiu) Khan. 

Qasim Khun was tin excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islam Kh an. governor of Bengal, who made him treasin'or of the sflba. 
Pater, ho married Manlja Begum, sister of Nur Jahan,- and thus became 
a, friend of Jahangir. An example of a happy repartee is given. Onoe 
Jahangir ashed for a cup of water. The eup was so thin that it could 
nob bear the weight of the wafer, and when handed to the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qualm, J. said (metre Ramal ) : — 

upl Jty Cfjb 

The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest— 


1 Vide, WtiBteufeld’B Y&out, II, 164 
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when Qashn , completing the voisc, replied : - 

o » w I 1^ ^Vj.u~ * I i 1.>- no n 

It saw my lovc-giief, and could not .suppress ds leans. 

In the end ol J.’s jcign, lie was Kfibadar of Agin, and was in charge 
of the treasures m the tod. When I lie oinpeior died, and Blifdijahun 
left tlui Dakhiu, Qasim paid his inspects in 1 he, I high i Dalira (Agra), 
which in honour ol Jahangir had been called Nitr Mailed, and was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 hone, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, vide MdiVT Kh an. 

As Mhfihjahim when piinee, during his rebellion, had heard of fclio 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qaaim to destroy their settlement 
at Ilugli. In iho 5th year, in Hha^ban, toll, or February, ad, 1032 
(Piidishahn , I, <135, 437), Q. sent a corps under his son 7 tnayat" ’Holland 
Alla.li Yar Khan to [fiiglL r I'ho Portuguese, held out for three months 
and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort 
was taken. Ton thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,400 were taken prisoner. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One thousand Musulmnus (lied 
as martyrs fur their religion. 1 

Three days after the conquest of Ilugli, (jaaim died (la,, p. 444,), 
Tho J am'id Mnsjid in the Alga Bamr of Agmh was Imilt by him, 

283. Mir Q,asin Biididchslil. 

lie served in fclio Dakdiin (Akbarn,, 111, 830). 

284. Banda 7 All Maydant. 

Maydanl is the name of an Afghan elan ; vide No. 317. Banda 7 All 
served in tho 0th year with Mu luimmad Hakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mlrsji Sulnymfm of Biidakhslnin (No. 5) and had applied 
to Akbor for help. In the 30th, and 32nd yearn he served in Kabul 
(man., 11, 290 ; 111, 477, 540). 

The AMmndma (XT, 200) also mentions a Banda 7 AH Qurbegl. 

285. Khwajagl Path 11 ’Hah, son of llajl 3,lablb u Thlli of Kiwhan. 

lie was mentioned above on pp. 380, 5 1 6. Ho served in tho 30th year 

under Mlmi ^Assfe Koka (No. 21). Akbarn., HI, 473. 

3 Tho siege of JtttgU eomihoticod on tho 2nd 31 l.lijjah, 1041, or Uth June, 1082, 
Mid tho town was taken on the HUi HftbTC 1, 1042, or tOfch Hoptombor, 1022, Tho village 
of Haldlpiir, mentioned In iho Pudishilhmtmn ns having for some time boon tho head- 
quarters of tho Mngiiul my, is called on our mape llolmlpttr, and lies N.W, ol Eogli. 

TJie Tortuguoso ohuroh of Bandel (a corruption of bandar f) hours tlia year 1099 on. 
its keystone. 
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28(3. Zahid ) 

287. Dost [Muhammad] - sous of fifidiq Khan (No, 43). 

288. Yar [Muhammad] J 

They have boon montionod above on p. 384. Zaliid, in the end of 1025, 
served against, Dalpat (No. 252). 

Regarding Zaliid, vide also a passage from the TdriM-i Ma^sumi, 
translated Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, 246. 

289. ^IzzaL 11 ’llah (jhujdwani. 

Clmiduwnn is a small town in Bukhara. 

The Akbarndnm (Ilf, 548) mentions a Qtiza ‘Hzzat 11 ’llah, who, in the 
32nd year, served in Afghanistan. 


XX, Commanders of Three Hundred. 


290. AMn Qulij. 

291. Jan (lulij. 

Two MSB. have Altim Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name 
would be an unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They arc not the 
sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42), vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Alton Qulij is mentioned in the Akbdrnama (III, 554) as having 
served in Buglhna with Bliurji, the Raja who was hard pressed in Tort 
Mother by bis relations. Bliurji died about the same time (begiimitig of 
the 33rd year). 

292. Sayf u ’llah | Qaliju llahj ) 


293. Chin Qulij 


sons of Qulij Kli an (No. 42). 


Nay/ is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qulij, a sword. 
Say£ u ’ila.li was mentioned under No. 203. In the Loginning of the 33rd 
year ho served under fjSiidiq Kh an {No. 43) in Afghanistan. 

^Regarding Mlrzit Oluu Qulij, the Ma^asir says that be was an educated, 
liberal man, well versed in government matters. Tie bad learned under 
Mulla Must.afa of Jaunpur, and was for a long time Bawjdar of 
Jaunpur and Banaras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirza Lahaurl, the 
spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunphr. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost his life. His immense property 
escheated to the state ; it is said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajpilr, he summoned Mulla Mustafa, 
who had been the Mlrza’s bencher, with the intention of doing Mm harm. 
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While at court he gob acquainted with Mulls, Muhammad of That hull, 
a teacher in the employ of Asafjah (or Atfaf Khun IV ; vide p. 698), 
who had scientific, discussions with him, and (hiding him » Learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Musjafa was Let oft, went to Makkah and died. 

Mlrzfi Lfiharm was caught and imprisoned. After home time, ho was 
set nt liberty, and read vial a daily aUowanee [i/a iimii/i/a). I le had a house 
in Agra, near the datum), at I ho end of the Darwin, and irainod pigeons. 
Kc led a miserable life. 

The Middtir mentions a few instances of Ilia wicked behaviour. Once 
ho burie.d one of his servants alive, as ho wished to know something 
about Munliir and Naklr, the two angels who, aeeording to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, examine the. dead iti (he grave, beating tho corpse 
with sledge hummers if the dead man is found wanting in belief. When 
tho man was dug out he. was found dead. Another time, when with Ids 
father, in Luhor, lie disturbed a Hindu wedding- feast, and carried oft the 
bride ; and when the people complained to Ids father, he fold thorn to bo 
glad that they were now related to the Hubtidiir of Labor. 

Tho other sons of Qulij Khan, as Qulij’ 1 'lliili, Oh in, Qulij, Bnlju Q., 
bay ram Q., and .Jan Q., held mostly respectable maw-tabu, 

The Timik-i Jakdtufin relates the story dilTeronlly. Both M. Chin 
Qulij and M. LaliaurT arc described as wicked men. Ohm Q., after tho 
death of his father, came with Ids brothers mid relations to court (Hafur, 
1023 ; Tuzuh, p. 127) and received J hum pn r as jilglr, Ah tho emperor 
heard of tho wicked doings of M. Lull ami, from whom no man was 
safe, ho sent an AlmcU to Juunpur to bring him to court, when Chin 
Qulij fled with him to several ztunTudurs. The m«u of Janfuiglr Quit 
Khan, governor of Bihar, at last- caught lvim ; but before he was taken 
to the governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence, of an attack of 
illnesB, others from wounds ho had in Hinted on himself, il ls tiorp.se was 
taken bo Jahangir Quit Klmm who sent it with his family and property 
to Ilahabad. Tho greater puck of Jus property had been squandered or 
given away to zannndara (1024 ; Tuzuk, p. 148). 

294. AM '1-Pattiili Ataliq, 

295, Sayyicl BSynsud of Barba. 

He served in tho 33rd year (996) in Gujrat (Akbam., HI, 503). In 
tho beginning of the 17th year of Jahangir ’a reign (1031) ho received, tho 
title of Mustafa Khan (Tuzuk) p. 344), 

In tho 1st year of Shahjaharr’a reign he was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 horse (Pad,, I, 183). His name is not given in the list of 
grandees of the Padishahnama. 



290. Balbhaclr, the Kalhor. 

297. Abu ’l-Ma^all, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Arll (No. 140), 

298. Baqii* AnsarT. 

He was in Bengal at (he outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th 
year ho served under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisii (. Alcbarrt ., 
I LI , 207, (HI). 

299. Bayazld Beg Turkman. 

lie was at first in Mu noun’s service ( Aklmn II, 238, 253). The 
Pddishdhndina (I, b., 328) mentions Mahmud Beg, son of Bayazid Beg. 
Vide Wo. 335. 

300. Shaylch Dawlat Bakhtyar. 

301. Husayn, the Pakhlrwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qfuluqs under Tlmiir 
(vide ]i. 504) is given in the, Timik (p. 290). Jalranglr adds, “ but they 
do not know who was then their chief. At present they are common 
Panjabis ( Luhauri-yi inahnz ) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dlumlfir ” ( vide. No, 392). 

Biilj.au Husayn, as he called himself, is the son of Sultan Mahmud, 
Ilia rebellious altitude towards Alcbar has been mentioned above on 
p. 504. When Jahangir in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a 
visit, JJuHuyn was about .seventy years old, but still active. IIo was 
then a commander of 400, 300 homo, and Jahangir promoted him to a 
mantjftb of 000, 350 horse. 

ilusayn died in the 18th year (end of 1032 ; Tuauh, p. 367). Hia 
command and the district of Pakhli wore given to his son Shadman. 

Bhfulnian served under Dura Kliikoh in QandaluLr (beginning of 
1052) and was in the. 20th year of ShuhjaluMu’a reign a commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. Pddishahndm, 11, 293, 733. 

The Tuzuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pakhli, 
and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

302. Kesu Das, son of Jai Mai. 

Vide No. 408. One MS, has Jait Mai, instead of Jai Mai, The 
PadiahahnSma (1, b., 310) mentions a Raja Girdhar, son of Kesri Das, 
grandson of Jafc Mai of Mirtha. The Tmulc frequently mentions a Kesu 
Dils Mfu'u {Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303. Mlrza Kh an of Nlshapur, One MS, has Jan for Khan. 

304. Mu^affax, brother of Khan l&lam (No, 58). 

My text edition hfts wrongly Khdn~i Afycm, for Khan ^Alam. 



300. TulsI Das Jadon. 

Tie server! in 1)02 against, Hull an 'Muza liar of (jujrat ( Alehani IN, '122). 

The AJchfmidma (ill, J 57, A 31 , 598) mentions another Judo Raja 
Gopfil. He, died in the; end of Hie. nlfli year, and is mentioned in the 
'J'alxiqat. as a commander of 2,000. 

300, KahmaL Kh an, son of Mnswul-j ^ All. 

Mamctd-i ^yllJ is an Afghan title, as J\fnjhs a ’l ftlajulh, A fajlis-i 
Jkhlitidr, etc. 11, was the title of h'ahtii Khan, or Kafh Khan, a courtier 
of Islam Shall, who afterwards joined Akbar’s , service. Ho served under 
Ilumiyn Quit Khan Julian (No. 21) in 9H0 against Nagarkot ( Hnda^onl, 
JI, 161). The Tabnqdt. makes him a commander of 2,000). Ho seems 
to ho the same hath Kh an whom Sulaymfui Kararaiu had put in charge 
of llohtfis in Bihar (Had,, II, 77), 

Ho died in the- 3H,Ii year in Audh (Afdxirn., II I, 009). 

A Ralimat Khan served in the -15th year in (he Dakhin. Itnhmat 
Kh an’s brother, Hindi Muhammad, is menlimied below, No. 895. 

307. Ahmad OAsim Koka. 

IIo sowed in 1)1)3 against the YiusufzaNh, and in 090 under Biidk| 
Khan, against the Tanias ( Ahbarn ., IN, -IDO, 552). 

The Tuzulcr (pi. J 59) mentions a Vfir Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

308. Bahadur Oohlot. 

309. Dawlat Khan Lodi. 

He was a Horll Afghan of the >Shulm~khayl dan, and was at first in the 
service of ^ Am, Koka (No. 21). When < *Al«l w 'r -Rahim (No. 29) married 
the daughter of t; A/,Iz, Dawlat Khan was transferred to $ A.bd" ’r- Rahim’s 
service, and ‘•‘Aziz, in sending hint to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care, of 
this man, and you may yet get the title of your father (Khan Khanan).” 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Cluj rat (p, 355, 1. 21, where 
for Dost Khan, as given in the M<Au$ir t we have to read Daiolat Kh an), 
in Thfttlia and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master’s 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Bid-tan Dunyfd won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2,000. 

He died in the end of the 45tli year (Bind* ban, 1009) at Ahmadnagar 
(Ahharft., Ill, 840), It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when 
he heard of his death, he ia reported to have said, i! To-day Slier Khan 
Sflr died.” 

DawJat Khan’s eldest son, whom the McAa^ir calls Mahmfld, was half 
mad. In the 40th year, on a hunting tour, he left hie companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolia near Pal, and perished. 



Dawlat’s second son is the renowned Plr Khan, or Plru, better known 
in history under his title Khan Jahan Lodi. If Akhar’s presentiments 
were deceived in the father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Plr Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his 
older brolher, whom the fthfusir here calls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Man Bingh. Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 

Like his lather, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him “ son ”, On the death of the 
Prince, Fir, then twenty years old, joined Jahangir’s service, was made 
in the second year a commander of .1,000, and received the title of 
fkdabnl Khan ( Tuzul ■, p. 42). He gradually rose to a manptab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khan <) alian, which was looked upon as second 
in dignity to Unit of Khan Ttlunan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Julian never got his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Pnrwlz, Baja Man Bingh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan .Khanan and matters 
took an unfavourable turn, Kliiin Jahiin, in 1018, was sent with 12,000 
troopers to their assistance. At the review, Jahangir came down from the 
stale window, put liis turban on Kh. J.'n head, seized his hand, and helpod 
him in moulding. Without delaying in Burhanpur, Kh. J. moved to 
Balaghilt, where the imperial army was. At Mulkapur, a great hglit 
took place with Malik LAmbac, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakhims, lost heavily. The Khan Khanan met him with 
every respect, and took him to Balagliat. According to the original plan, 
Kh . J, was to lead the. Dakhin corps, and r ' Abd 11 ’Uah Khan the Gujrat 
army, upon Daulatabiid (under No. 273). Malik ( ?Ambat, afraid of being 
attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the Kh an Khanan. 
who managed to detain Kh, J. in JSafarnagar ; and iAbd u Tlah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh. J. got short of provisions ; his horses died oil, and the splendid army 
witli which he had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to 
Burhanpur. 

Kh . J. accused the Kh an Khanan of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bljapfir in two years, if the emperor would give him 30,000 men and 
absolute power. This Jahangir agreed to, and the Khan-i A^am (No. 21) 
and Khan ‘tAlam (No, 328) wore sent to his assistance. But though the 
Khan Kh anan had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before* and matters did not improve. The command 



was therefore given to the Kliftn-i A'.'zatn and Kit. d. received Thiilner 
as jiiglr, and was ordered to remain at f licit pur. After a year, ho returned 
to court, but was treated by I lie emperor in aa friendly a manner as 
before, 

fit the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahiir, Kh. ■). 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Hindi 
t Abbas took Qaiidaliiic after it siege of forty days. Kit . J. was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to attack Bhtili 1 Abbas, because 
kings should be opposed by kings. When, lie came, to court, Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahiir, and Kb. -1. was ordered 
back to Multan to make preparations for the expedition. It. is said that, 
tlic Afghan tribes from near Qaiulabar came to him in TV1 ullan, and declared 
themselves willing to bo the vanguard of the army, if lie would only 
promise, every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
per diem to keep them from starving ; they worn willing to go with him 
to Isfahan, and promised to ho responsible for the supplies. But Kh. J. 
refused the proffered assistance, remarking that .Jahangir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Afghans to hint. 

In fclio meantime matters changed. Mhiihjuluin rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandnlmr was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh, .J, to return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious 
remark that even fcUier Khun Hur, in spile of liis enmity, would after bo 
many requests Itavo obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. ,J. was made commandant of Port 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khfui-i A^am, lie was made 
governor of Gujrul, and when Malt abut Khan was sent to Bengal, ho was 
appointed alaliq to Prince ParwTz, whom he joined at Burlumpur. 

In 10,‘IB, the 21st year, Pur win died, and the Daklun was placed 
under Kh . J, lie moved against Path Khan, son of Malik ^Ambar, to 
Bahlghiit, His conduct was now more than suspicious : he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan Habslu, the minister of the Niftiim Shah, 
to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment of three lacs of lulus 
though the revenue was B0 krors of dams ( Padishnhn ,, I, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Bawjdars and Tliaimhdars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nigam. Hindi and repair to Buxhanpux. Only Hipalidfir 
Khan, who stood in Ahmad nagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Malta, bat Khan joined Shahjahan at Jiinir, and was 
honoured with the title of Sipahaalwr. On the death of Jahangir, which 
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took place immediately afterwards, Slifilijahun sent Jan Nisar Khan 
to Kh. ,1., to find out wli.it lie intended to do, and confirm him attlie 
anno time in his office as Subadar of the Dnkhin ; but as be in the Mean- 
lime had formed other plans, he sent hack Jan Nisiir without answer. He 
intended U> rebel. It is said that he was misled by Darya Khan Kohlla 
and Fiizil Khan, the Dlwaii of the Dakhhi ; Dawar llakhsh, they 
insinuated, had been made emperor hy the army, Slialiryar had proclaimed 
himself in hid) or, whilst Mluihj. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Hipahsfilai' on Malnibat Khan, who only lately had joined Mm; he, 
too, should aim at the crown, as lie was a man of great power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shall], sent Malnibat to Manila, where Kh. J.’s family was. Kh. J. 
renewed friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and leaving Sikandar 
Out an I in Jhirhiinpur, he moved with several Amirs to Mandu, and 
deposed I/he governor Muza (far Khan Mnfmuri. Hut he soon saw how 
mistaken he was. The Amirs who had come with him, left him and paid 
their respects to Hindi]. ; the proclamation of Dawar Tkikhsh proved 
to ho a scheme made by Asaf Kh an in favour of Shalvj., and Kh , J. 
sent a valcil to court and presented, after Shahj.’s accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and 
left him in possession of the government of Malwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jliujhar Singh, Kh. J, came to 
court and was treated by the emperor with cold politoncss. Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. SliiUij. remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and several parganaa ol his 
jaglrs were transferred to others. One evening, at a darbar, Mirza 
Lashkari, son of Mukblifl Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., “ He 
will some, of these days imprison your father,” Kh. J., on hearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Islam Khan to his 
house to inquire, he begged the messenger to obtain for him an amm- 
nama, or letter of safety, as he was hourly expecting the displeasure, of 
his master. Shall], was generous enough to send him the guarantee ; 
but though even Asaf Khan tried to console him, the old suspicions 
wore never forgotten, in fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on tho night from the 20th to the 27th §afa,r, 1039, 
after a stay at court of eight months, ho fled from Agra. When passing 
the Hatyapul * Barwaza, lie humbly threw the reigns of his horse over 

1 The two largo stone olephtmU which stood upon the gate wore taken down by 
Avmngatb in Bajftb, 1070, became the Muhammadan law forbids Boulpturo, MaHfjfr4 
<r AlamgMi p, 77. 



his neck, bent liis head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “ 0 God, 
thou knowest that 1 lly for the picserval ion of my honour ; to rebel is 
not my intention.” On the morning before his flight, Asaf laid been 
informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. But 
Shalij. said that ho could take no steps to prevent Kit , ,1. from rebelling ; 
lie had given him tho guarantee, and could use no force before the crime 
had actually been committed. 

An outline of fvh, J.’s rebellion may be found in I'll phinst one’s history, 
where the main facts are given. 

When ho could no longer hold himself in the Dalchin, he resolved to 
out his way to tho Punjab. He entered Mulvvah, pursued by s Abd u ’Mil 
Khun and Mugaltar Khan Barba. After capturing at Birouj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the B undo la llujah. But JagrtVj 
Bikmmajlt, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jornada, JJ, 
104.0), defeated it, and killed Darya Khan (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, fvh . ,1,’s best officers ( htdishuhn ., 1, 339 ; i, b„ 21K5). On arriving 
in Blnindor, 1 Kh, d. met Bayyid Muza (far, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fight Mahmud Khan, one of 
Kh . J?s sons, was killed. On approaching Kalinjar, lie was opposed by 
Bayyid Al.miad, tho commandant of tho hurt, and in a light another of 
his sons, Hasan Khun, wan captured. Marching farther, lie arrived 
at the tank of Belinda, where he resolved to die. H'e allowed Ids men 
to go away as his cause was hopeless. On the 1st, Bajah, 1040, he was again 
attacked by ^Abd" ’Hah Khan and B.MupalTnr, and was mortally wounded 
by Madhil Singh with a spear. Before MtiaafEar could come up, tho 
soldiers had cut him and his souAAm to pieces (PmUnhuhn., J, 301). Their 
heads were sent to Bhillijahan at Burhanptir, fixed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then burled in the vault of Dawlat Khan. Kh , J.’b 
father. 

Kh . J, had been a commander of 7,000 (Padishiifm., 1, b., 293), 

Several of Kh, J.’s sons, as JJusayn f Afguat, Mahmud, and Hasan, 
hud perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Aijalat Khan, 
a commander of 3,000, died during tho rebellion at .DawlatSbad, and 
Mu^affar had left liia father and gone to court. Farid and Jan Jahan 


1 So tho Ma*-toir. Tho Bibi. lnd. .Edition of die P&dUMhnfum, T, 348, has Bdmlhii. 
So likewise for Satui/lnt {Pad., T, 200), tho lltPsunr has Mnihl (Qondw3.nfth), whore 
Kh . J., after tho fight near Dholpfir and his iwh through the BundeJa, State, for tho 
first time rostech 

BhSnder lies N.K, of Jhansi, HoJrOda lies 37, of Kali ajar, on tho Ken, 
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wore captured ; '■'Alam and Alimad had fled, and went after some time 
to court. “ .But none of liis sons ever prospered.” 

The historical work entitled Makhzan-i Afghani, or some editions of 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khan Jahan, after whom the book is 
sometimes called Tankh-i Khan Jahan Lodi. 

3 10. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan (No. 178). 

311. Hasan Khan Miyana. 

Ho was at first a servant of Sfuliq Khan (No. 43), but later he received 
a manmh. lie died in the Dalchin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the oldest died young (Tuzuh, p. 200). Tire second 
is Buhlvl Khan. He rose to a mansab of 1,500 under Jahangir (l.c., 
pp. 184, 200), and received tire title of Sarbuland Khan. He was 
remarkable for Iris courugo and his external appearance. Ho served 
in Cloud wana. 

At the accession of Shnhjalian, B. was made a commander of 4,000, 
3,000- lrorsc, and jiigmlar of Balfipur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on 
his march from Gondwana to Baluglrat. When lie saw that Khan Jahan 
dul not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Nizam Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlid, Abu T-Muhammad, came in the 12th year of 
Awning/, lb’s reign to court, was made a commander of 5,000, 4,000, and 
got the title of HMas Kh an 4 Alamgirl , p, 81), 

For other Miyana Afghans, vide Padishahn ., I, 241 ; Ma^as. Alwmgin , 
p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kaliin (No. 16). 

313. Kishn Das Tunwat. 

He was under Akbar and JahiingTr accountant ( rmshrif ) of the 
elephant and horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000. A short time before lie had received the title of 
Baja ( Tuzuk , p. 110), 

KM, Man Singh Kaehhwaba. 

The AHwnama (1X1, 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Durban. 

315. Mir (Jada'l, son of Mir Abu Tuiub. 

Abu Turab belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Shiraz. His grand- 
father, Mir QMyaifl 1 ’d~Dm, had come to Gujrat during the reign of 
Qutb 11 hl-Dln, grandson of Sulfcan Ahmad (the founder of Almuulabad) ; 
but he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, during 
the reign of Shall Ismael §&fawt obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrat, where 1m arrived during the reign of Saltan Mahmud 
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Bigaia. 1 Jit; soldi cd with his non Kain.T.1 11 M Din (Abu Turab’s father) 
in Olui i u pfmlr-Ma h m n< I a bfu I , and set up as a teacher and writer of school 
books {dnri.ii/a kitab). Kamil 1" M-Dln also was a man renowned for his 
learning. 

The family has lor a long Lime been all ached to the idUniUirf/i Mcttjh- 
nbyi/a, or MughribI (Western) Seel, the “ lamp ” of which w.is the saintly 
Bhavkli a Ahmad i Khattil. 'I'he name “Salami Sayyids ” is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. When coming to the saered spot, he said the customary 
saldm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turn!) was a highly respected man. lie was the first, that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gup'ut, and distinguished himself 
by his faithfulness to his new neuter. Thus be was instrumental in 
preventing I'd iuuid Khan (No. (>7) from joining, a Tier Akbnr’s departure 
lor Kambhiiyat , the rebel Ikhtlyar" M-Mulk. bat or, Alcbfir sent him to 
Mnldcuh an Mir I.lajj, in which. quality he, commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begums. On Ids return he brought a large stone from 
Mukkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (qadam-i n/nirlf, or 
qadam-i umbdraJc) ; vide p. 1107 . The “taiildi ” of his return is khuyr u 
’ taqdCm (a.il. 1)87), or “ (lie best of fool prints ”. The stone was said to 
be the same which Mayyid .lulal-i Bukhari at the time, of Sulfan Pirns! 
had brought to Dihli. Akbar looked upon (he whole as a phms farce, 
and t. hough the .stone was received with great Mat, Abu Tim'd) was 
graciously allowed to keep it, in his house. 

When IWimiid was made governor of Gujrat, Abfi TunTb followed him 
as Amin of the (Juba, accompanied by bis sons Mir Muhibb 11 ’Huh and Mir 
Shari” M-Dln. 

Abu Turfib died in 1005, and was buried at Alimadabad. 

llis third son Mir Gada*!, timughhe held a man, sub, adopted the saintly 


1 This word is generally pronounced yh,, and is said l,o moan having conquered 
two forts (jjnr/i), boefuiBQ Mnhimiua army eoni|uorod on one day the forta of Ohampiuilr 
and JUuBgttfli. But J«hfi.nglr m his “ Momoim ’’.Hays (lull ijLi inoaus buriU4 hargashla, 
“ having o iiimrd up, or twisted, moustache," which (Sultan Mahmud is said to have had 
(Tueule, ]». 212). 

Champanir, according to Bird, is also called MabmiltkbfUl. The M a^dnir hes Chain- 
pftnlr- Hf-uhammadbb&d . 

a Bom a at, 788, died at, tlio ago of 111 (Umar) yearn , on the 10th Hhawwitl, 8)0. 
ShayKh, Ahmad )jw buried at Sarkhoj near .Ahinadiibfid. The biographical works on 
Saints give many particulars regarding this personage, and tho chare which ho had, as 
one of tiiofour {jujrfttt Ahmads, in the foundation of Abniaduhad (founded 7th Sli Qa7(Ia, 
813). Kli‘ tzi-nat" 'l-A/fiyS. (Labor), p. fl57, 

Khattfi, where ShayWi Ahmad was educated by hia adoptive father ShayJsh Ts.haq.-i 
Mai^hribl (died a.h, 770) Uoa east of N&gor, 



modi) of life wliieli his ancestois had followed, fn the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhin. 

616. Clasim Khwaja, son of Khwaja ^Abd 11 T-Biirl. Yule No. 320. 

317. Nadi ‘-All Maydani. 

In MSB. lie is often wrongly called Ydd ^AlJ. 

The word nad 1 is an Arabic Imperative, meaning “ call It occurs in 
the (ollowing formula used all over the hash for amulets. 

Nad 1 1 Alii/ an viazhai “ 'l-^ajcfib, 

Taj id ha ^awn nn Ji hull 1 'l-mascfib. 

Kvll w hamm ,n w a ghamm‘ n sa-yanjall 
Jii-mulwwati-k" yd Muhammad, bi-wildijiti-h l yd c, Ali. 

Yd 5 All, yd SJH, yd $Ali. 

Call upon * All in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 

Thou wilt find it a help in all afflictions. 

livery care and every sorrow will surely vanish 

Through thy prophetship, 0 Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 

0 ?A1I. 

0 <A1T, 0 4A1T, 0 A il ! 

The beginning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 201 li year Nad 1 ‘•Air served against M. Muhammad Ilalchn, 
in 01)3 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn K.oka 
(No. 34) against the Tiinkm. 

In the 6 til your of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
i ,000, chiefly for his services against the Kabul rebel Alidad. In the 
10th year ho served in Jlangash, when he was a commander of 1,800, 

I, 000 horse,, .lie died in the following year (1026) ; vide Tuzvk, p. 172, 
II is sons were provided with rrumijabs. 

His son Blmn (or Blzhan) distinguished himself, in the 18th year, in 
.Ban gash, and was made a commander of 1,000, 500 horse (£.c,, pp. 307, 
300). 

The Pdditthahiuma (I, Ik, 322) mentions a Mul.tammad Zaman, son 
of Nadi ^All A rial, who in the lOtli year of Shahjaban was a commander 
of BOO, 350 horse. 

Nadi ‘■All is not to be confounded with the JJafiji Nadi ‘■All, who 
served under Jahangir as Court ljlafig {Tu&uk, p. 185, and its Dlbajd, 
p. 19), nor with the Nadi ‘■‘All who served under Shahjahan (Paddshdhn., 

II, 749) as a commander of 600, 200 horse, 

318. Nil Kanth, Zamlndar of Opsfi. 

319. Ghiyas leg of Tiluan [Ptimadh ’d-Dawla]. 


36 
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His real name is Muza ( 'Iliyas 11 M-Din Muiuumnad. In old European, 
histories his name is often spelled Ayiis, a corruption of GliUiatt, not of 
Ayr Lz ( j \ j \). 

Ghiyas Beg's father was Khwiija Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under five assumed mune «»1 Ilijrl. IJo was Vazlr to Tatar Kuljan, 
son of Muhammad Khan Sbaraf" 'd-DTn Ifgldii TaLlu, who held the 
office of Beglar BegT of Khurasan. Aflcr Talar Suit fin's death, the 
Kliwaja was continued in office by his son. Qa/.aq Khan, and on Qaziiq’s 
death, he was made by Shah Talnnasp Vazlr of Yazdd 

Kliwaja Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in a.it. 984 . He had 
two brothers, Kliwaja Mtrzil Ahmad, and Khwiijaul Kliwaja. Tho son 
of Kh. MTrssu Ahmad was the well-known Kliwaja Amin Rfizl ( ..t ,, i.e.,of 

— , ^ j 'usjy’ ’ 

file town of Ray of which lie was kalanUn', or magistrate), who" travelled 
it good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Iqlhn, a . u . 100 2 . 
KhiyajagT Kli waja had a son of the name of Kli waja Bhnpfir, who was 
likewise a lit or ary man. 

Gh iyas Bog was married to the daughter of MTmi ’d-DuivJah, 

son q/ a Aglui Mu Hu. After the. death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances, Gli. B. fix'd with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia, Ho was plundered on the way, and had only two mules loft, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On Jus arrival 
at Qandahar, his wife gave, birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mihi‘ n ’n-Nisa (“ tho Bun of Women "), a name which her future 
title of Hur .Tfdum has almost brought into oblivion. 11 In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik MusVicl, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left; to infer that if 
was he who directed Ghiyjis Bog to India. After his introduction at Court 
in Kathpur Kilai, 1 (ffi. rose, up to the 40th year, to a command of 300. 
In the same year he was made DTwfm of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansabof 1,000, and appointed Dhoan-i Hui/ulaL 

1 Tho JOibttja (profaoo) o£ tho Tuzuk (p. 20) a«d th e [qbiVnilnm (p, fid) agroo verbatim 
in (JliiyiXs Bogs history, '(’hoy <lo not, mention Qaziiq Julian, For Yaitl of tho jMttfiUir, 
Hayyid Ahmad’s text of tho Tnmk has Mam ; and tho Jltbl, End ton, odititm of tlio IqblU- 
n&ma has s } tt. !< ho made turn his own V av.tr. “ 

a Tlw words non of aro not in tho Mt^Hpr, but in tho Tint uk and Urn IqbitMima, 'two. 
Aghfi MullEshavo boon mentioned on p, ,‘IOS, and under Nan. S7S, 310, and 370, 

s It ifl said that Hut Jftliiin at hor death in 10130 was in hor anventy-tteeoml year, 
8hx> would thus ha vo boon horn in x.cr. 084 s honoo (fhiyas Bog’s flight from I'oraia must 
have taken plaao immediately after tho death of his father. 

Mis wall to hoar this In mind } for when NOr Johan. was married by Jahangir (in 1020), 
she must have btien as old as 34 (solar) years, afi ago at which women in the East are 
looked upon as old women. 

* Whore ho had some distant relations, as Ja<}far Bog (Ko, 98), 
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Regarding Milir" ’n-Nisil’n marriage with ^ AIT Qull, vide No. 394. 

In Uie beginning of Jahangir’s reign, Gliiyaw Beg received the title 
of BRimsid" M-Dnwla. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif, 1 * * 4 joined a conspiracy to set Khusraw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was executed, and Btimad 
himself was imprisoned. After some time he was let off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Aflcan (under 275) Milir 11 
’n-N isfi was sent f o court as a prisoner “ for the murder of Qutb" 5 * d-Dln ”, 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultan Begum, 8 with whom she lived 
“ unnoticed {ba-ndkdmi) and rejected In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted the emperor’s proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with groat pomp, ftlie received the title of Nur Mahall, and a short 
time afterwards that of Nur J alum. 8 

(Jhiyiitj, in eonseijtienee of the marriage, was made Valdl-i Tcul, or 
prime-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the lOtli year, when J. was on his 
way to Kashmir, (Ihivas fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from 
a visit to ICangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. .Pointing 
to the emperor, Nur Jaluln asked her father whether he recognized him. 
fie quoted as answer a verse from Anwaii : — 

, q , . 4 *0 I jl In , . P* ^ ^ I 0 1 ^ Lib', f c b dfb I 

“ If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forehead,” 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuli (p. 339) mentions the 17th 
Bahirum, 1031 (RabN I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twoniy days after his wife, who 
had died on the 29th Milir, 1030, i.e., 13th Z\ Qa'ida, 1030). 

Ghiyas Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling 
passion, as wo saw, showed itself a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever correspondent, and is said to have written a beautiful SMlmtct 
hand. Jahangir praises him for his social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufarrift-i yaqutsA He was 
generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. “ Chains, 

1 Who according to custom had the same name as hie grandfather ; vide p, 407, No, 278. 

8 The 'Puxub and the hib&lndma have Buqaiya Kalian Bogum (p. 809). The Ma^a^ir 
ban Mima Sultan Begum (p. 300). The M&ln&ma (p, CO) hew wrongly ^ f<* *»&,. 

8 In aooorttanoo with Iho name of hctr husband N«r» 'd-Diit Jalmigir, 

4 As the diamond whan reduced to powder was looted upon in the Bast as a deadly 

poison, so was the cornelian (y&jfW) [garnet, ?—!?.) supjjosod to possess exhilarating 

properties. Mujmib moans an ojehUarative, 
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the whip, and abuse, wore not (mind in his house.” lie protected the 
wretched, especially such as hud been sentenced to deal, It. lie never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order. Jhit he liked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them. 1 * 

Ilia mausoleum near Agra has often been described. 

Ntir , In flan’s power over Jahangir is sufficient ly known from the 
histories. The. emperor said, “ Bel ore I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant,” and, “ I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her ; 1 shall be satisfied if 1 have a scr of wine and half a uer of 
meat. per diem," With the exception of the klnilba (prayer for 1 he reigning 
monarch), site possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her mime was 
invariably mentioned on farmuns, and even on coins. The jiiglrs which 
alio held would have conferred on her the ( it lo of a commander of 20,000. 
A great portion of her za mind arts lay near Itfunsir, H.l'l. of Ajinlr ( Tuzuk , 
p. K‘>!)). She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, i >a,i Diliiriim, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
(sadr-i anas), and when she. conferred lands as miiurghfils, the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Radr of the emphe. Nur Julian is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. Rite gave 
tho tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the r mtr-i juMntfiri (a 
peculiar kind of rosewater). Him possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts. For mu ny gob l ornament s she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her dudunn for ‘peshwdz (gowns), 
her pdchloliya for afhms (veils), her India (brocade), kiudn (lace), and 
farsh-i chandam , a are often mentioned. 

hferinHuenco ceased with dull tinglr’ s d ea f.h and the capture of Hhahtyiir, 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom alio had given her daughter (by Slier 
A than) Lucjl! Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir, 
Shahjahan allowed her a pension of two hies per annum, 3 

She died at Labor at tho age of 72, on the 29th Sbawwal, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
( Padishdhn „ II, 475). a She composed occasionally Persian poems, and 


1 Bo tho Tu7.uk and tho tqbiUuflimi. 

8 .Dtntamf, weighing two damn ; pftahloliya, weighing live (oln«, Tho latter was 
mentioned on p. 101. h’arsh-i rhatulani carpets oi sandalwood oolonr. 

8 BlpMiwtono has by mistake 3 lacs per mensmn. The highest allowance of Begams 
on record is that of MumtB&Mahall, viz 10 lacs per annum, Vide I'&dUMhn , 1, 90, 

* In tho iPStdhk&hp&mct, Nilr JahSn in again, called ffitr Mafiiili, 
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like, Salima Su.1], tin Begum and Zeb u ’n-Nisa Begum wrote under the 
assumed name of Ma tch f i. 

(Jhiyus Beg’s sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been alluded to. His second son, Mlrza Abu ’1- Hasan Asaf Khan (IV), 
also called Amf-jah or Amf-jdln , is the hither of Muntaz Mahall (Taj 
BlbT), thefavouritc wife, of Whahjnhfm whom Europeanhisiorians occasion- 
ally cull Nur Julian II. Oo received from Shahjalitin the title of Yarnin' * 
‘ d-Duwla and Khan IOidndn Styahsalar, and was a commander of 9,000. 
Ife died on the. I7lli Shadban, 1051, and was buried at Liihor, north of 
Jahangir’s tomb. As commander of 9,000 du-aspa and st-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 1 0 lerors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
he had juglrs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. II is property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at. 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of JO lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muhura, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
50 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Labor 
which, ho had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Bara Shilcoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 
throe sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mlrza. thuyas' 1 ’d-Dln ^All 
Asaf Khan II (\\ 398). 

Ilia oldest son is the renowned Mlrza Abu Talib ShaMsta Khan , 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
B.l. Company. MhGdista was married to a daughter of Irij Sluilinawaz 
Khan (No. 255), son of '> Alxl u VRahlm Kh an Khiinan, by whom 
lie had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1.105, the 38tli yoar of 
Awtangzlh’s reign . His eldest son, Abu Talib, 1 had died before him. His 
second son was Abu ’l-Ealh Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Riili" Tlah (I), and another to Zd ’h If'aqar Khan Nusrnt-jang. 

Aynf Khan's second son, Balnnanyar, was in the 20th year of Shahj . 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse [Tadisliahn., If, 728). 

Ohivas Beg’s third sou .is Ibrahim Kh an Eath-jang, who was the 
governor of Bihar {vide note to Kokra under No. 328) and Bengal. Ho 
was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahj alum's rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near KSjmaliall, on the banks of the 
Ganges ( Tuzuh , p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to IjTajl Our Parwar 
Kliamim, Mr Jahatt’s maternal aunt (lAdla). She lived up to the 
middle of Awtangzlb's reign, and held Kol Jalall as dltarngha. 

t Also called Mal?a,tomad 'pKE B'do PatUMhn , , IX, 248, 
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An All mad Bog Khan in mentioned in t.lio histories as the non of Nur 
Jah fill’s brut herd lie was with Ibrahim Fat h-jang in Bengal, and. 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Blifihjahfuv 
500 elephants, and '15 Jaes of rupees (Tnzufr, p. AS 1). On Sliiihj.’s acression 
he received a iiigh mnnsub, was made governor of Thathah and Si wistful, 
and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and received as j’uglr 
the Parganas of .bus and Amelin, where he died. In the 20th year of 
iShiihj. he was a commander of 2,000, 1,500 home (Pfidixhtifin.y II, 727). 

A sister of Nur Julian Manlja Begum was mentioned under No. 282. 

A fourth sister, Khadfja Begum, was married to Hfilcim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahangir’s court. 

Tli o following tree will be found serviceable, : - 


1- Kl'wiijn Muljumimul Sharif 2. 

.Klnyftju Mitv.il Ahmad. 

I 

3 Kliwajiif't Khwaju. 

(tt. m). 

‘ 1, 

Mir/, ft Amtn-i Bic/.i 

Kli wftjii S lift pur. 

j | 

(author of Uui 

1. Aghii Mulinm- 2. Mii'sui (Uiyiis 
Jiiiul 't'fihir, Beg Ktimful'i 

Wadi. ’ll - l)n wla 

(rf. io:u). 

tlujt lut Cm). 



1. Mntjiimiuail Mluu'It 
(exemilud) 

| ¥ 

Ahmad Beg KJiiln 


2. Mlrsut Aliu-'l- 
Iliuuui Asuf 
ICIiiin { I V) 

(ft. 1051). 


It. -1. Two 
rlimidilerH 
Miiutja and 
Jsluelijtv. 


■1. Nur Juhftu 
(wife of 
Jtihiiugir 
(ft, 10.%). 


5. ftu'alitm 
fvl\iXn t'utl.i- 
fling (left 
no children). 


Mirzil Abu Tiilili 2. Brthuuuiyflr. 

:t. A sou. 

4. Mumt.ft/, 

SJiiiisl.a KluXn 


MaJju.il, 

(d. DOB) 


wife of 

| 


Shah >la* 

1 . Abu Tiilih 


him {ilii'd 

2. Ahli ’I-Nutlj K]pin. 


1010). 


5. (1. Two 
fhuighfcoiu 


320. Khwaja Ashraf, son of Khwaja *?AI)(1" *1- Burl. 
One MS. has tiharaf for Jshrttf. Vide No. 310. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibrahim dull, son of J .smfiA'il Quit Khan (No. 40). 


XXI. Oommnuders of Two Hundred and Fifty, 

323. Abu. ’I-Fath, son of Mugaffar, the Mugjaiil. 

324. Beg Muhammad ToqbiAl. 

He served in the end of. the 2Sfch year in Giujrat and was present 
in the fight near Maisana, S.K. of Patun, in wluoh Slier Khan Bttfactt 
was defeated, and also against Mugailar of Gnjrat (Ahbam,, III, 423). 

1 It uoeniB therefore tha-t he was the son at Mnljamnuid Sharif, 
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Regarding TotjbvFi, vide No. 129. 

325. Imam Quli iShighri.il. 

The Akbai mlma (I LI, G28) mentions an Tmain Quli, who, in the 37th 
year served under Sultan Murad in Malwa. 

The meaning of SMtjhtiR is unclear to me. A Muhammad Quli Shighall 
played a part m Hadakhslnin history ( AJcbarn ., I1T, 132, 249). 

32(1. Safdar Beg, son ol Ilayclar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begi 
(No. GO). 

A Safdar Khan served, m the 21st year, against Dauda. of Bunch 
(vide under No. 90). 

327. Khwaja Sulaymau of Shiraz. 

lie has been mentioned on p. 383 and under No. 172. 

328. Barkhurdar [Mirza Khan AQamJ, son of ^Abd 11 ’r-Rahman 
Dulday (No. 180). 

JVIirai Barklumlftr was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a com- 
mander of 250. Ills father (No. 180) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpat. 1 * This Biluir Xamindar was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison i ill the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshlcash, 
lie was allowed to return to his homo. But B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Ralpat, who, however, managed to 
escape. A kbn r was ho annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dulpat; bat at the intercession of soveral countries, 
B, was imprisoned. 

As .laluinglr was fond of him, he released him after his accession, 8 
and made, him Qushbegi, or superintendent of the aviary. 3 * * * * In the fourth 


1 Palpal is cti Hod in Kin Akmrmmn Ujjainiya, for which the MSS. have 

various readings, as oto. Under Slinhjalnln, Ualpat's successor was Raja 

Rratiib, wlio in ilto lab year received n inonsab of 1,400, 1,000 liorno (PSdUMhn., X, 221), 
.Prom the muio work wo boo that tho nwidencio of the Ujjainiya XUjat was Bhojpur, 
wflfli of Ara a, ml worth of Bbaariim (SasBoram), a pargaua m SarkSr, RohloB, BihSr, 
X'ratilh roboitod m the 10th year of MHfihjalutn’n joign, whonfJAbd" 7- Allah Ithitn KrOe- 
jang besieged and conquered BhojpQrfSthgMpajja, 1010). Ibwtflb summdorod, and was 
at Khfihj.’s order executed. Km wife was forcibly converted, and married to Abd“ 'l-AHali’» 
grandnon. Tho parltuulftw of this conquest will bo found in the P&disMlm8ma (I, b,, 
pp, 271 to 274). 

XI io maps show a small places of tho name of Praliib near Bliojpfir. 

H is aaul that tho .BhojpOr Rajas call thomsolvos Ujjainiyaa, booauso they claim 
descent from tho ancient Rajas of Ujjain in Malwa. 

In tho 17th year of ShahjaMn, Uharrildhar Ujjainiya is mentioned to huvo several 
in tho Booond expedition against Palamau ; Journal As. &oe. Bengal for 1871, No, XX, 
p. 123, 

* If wo can trust tho Lucknow edition of tho Akhatn&sna, R. could not have boon 
imprisoned for ft long fitno ; for in tho ond of the 44th your of Altbnr's reign ho sisrvod 
again at court (Abbam,, lit, 82B), 

[* Grand X’alooncr or suporintondeyt of tho qfyah-til&na or mews.— 1M 
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year (beginning of 1018), 15. received Hie title of Kh an Alain (Tuziik, 
p. 74). Two years later, in l020,Bh.‘ih < ' Abbas of Persia waif Yadgfu ,<; All 
Sultan Tfilish as ambassador to Agin, and 15. was .selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
men, anil was, according to the testimony of the ^Alamdrd i Hikandan, 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of u. long delay at Ilirut and Quin, caused by the absence of the 
Shall in Azarhajan on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the suite were sent back. In 1027 I ho Bhfih returned to Qazwm. and 
received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other animals, 
which ,15. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the Mth year), and 15. met the emperor at Kalanur on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased that lie kept 15. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made, him a commander of 5,000, 15,000 horse. 

The author of the Pudisltiihndnut (1, *127), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though ho had not 
stated his reasons or tho source of Ids informal ion. 

On iShiihjnhan’s accession, 15. was made- a commander of 0,000, 5,000 
horse, received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar. 
vide M. Rustam Bafawl. But as ho was given 1 o Ivkiinr (opium and hemp), 
lie negle.oted Ins duties, and was deposed before the first year laid elapsed, 
fu the fifth year (end of 1041), when Klifihj. returned from Burlumpfir to 
Agra, B, was pensioned off, as he was old and given to opium and received 
an annual pension of one lac of rupees ( Padishah a., 1, 420). He died a 
natural death aL Agra. Ho had no children, 

15. is not to bo confounded with Khwaju Barkhurdar, a brother of 
lAlxl u ’llah Kh an Flrfb- jang. 

B.’s brother MirwHAbd 1 * ’a-Bubhan(No. 349) was Fawjdar of IlahiLbad. 
He was then sent to Kabul, where lie was killed, in 1025, in a fight with 
the AfrldTs ( Tuzuh , beginning of the lltli your, p. 158). 

7Abd u ’s-Bublian’s son, Bhorzad Khan Bahadur, was killed in tho Inst 
fight with Khan. lahan. Lodi at BeltSdah (vide, under No. 1509). I’iidiHhuhn 
1, 349, 

329, Mip MaVun of lihakkar, 

Mir Midflum belongs to a family of Tirmm Bayytds, who tiwo or three 
ge-ncrationa before him had left Tirttm in Bukhara, and settled at 
Qandahar, where his ancestors wore mutawallls (trustees) of tho shrine 
of Baba Shot Qalandar. 

Ji'ia father, Mir S&yyid. §afa t I, settled In Bhakkar, and received favours 
.from Sultan Ma hm ud (vide under Ho. 47). Ho was related by marriage to 

t 

i 
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tlio Bayyids of in BTwi.stiin. Mir Ma^sum find his two brothers 

were born at Bhakkur. 

Alter the dentil of his father, JVI. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad 
of Kangri S.W. of Bliakkar, and soon distinguished himself by liis 

learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujiat, where 
Bhaykh Ja-huq-i Ffiruqi of Bhakkur introduced him to Klnvaia Nizam 11 
’(L-I)iu Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat, Nizam was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tabaqat-i AkbarZ, and soon became the 
friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history, lie was also 
introduced to Bhihab Khan (No. 20), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended lo Akbar for a, mnnsnb. In the 40th year 
ho was a commander of 250. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was received with 
distinction by Bhfili £ A.bhas. 

On his return from Tran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where lie died. It is said that lie reached under Akbar a 
‘command of 1,000. 

From the Ahharnmna (111, 410, 423, 5*10) and Bird’s History of Gujrat 
(p, 420) we see that M. M. served in 902 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the light of MaisS.ua, and in the final expedition against 
Muzaffar in Kaelih. 

M. M. is wellknown as a poet and historian, .lie wrote under the poetical 
name of Nanii. lie composed a Diwan, aMasnawI entitled Marian' 1 
’ l-a/Jmr in the metro of Nizami’s Mnkhzan, the Tiirikh-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and n short medical work called Mufridat-i Ma^sunii. The 
author of the Iiiyaz u ’sh- Shift am says that he composed a Khcmsa, 
and (lie Tazkira by Tnqi (vide under No, 352) says the samo, viz,, one 
masnawi corresponding to the Makhzan, the Hum a Ndz to the Yusuf 
Zulaykha, the Pan Svrat to the Laill Map run, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Balkar and Sibandarniima, UadrBom (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Hum o Naz, though lie gives no title (1.11, 306). 

M. M, was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the ltiya?. 1 ’ ’sh-BluNarii, says that on his travels lie was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India lo Isfahan and Tabriz, where lie was 
presented to Bhah “bAbbis, there are numerous mosques and public 
buildings which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agta, on the JamH Mosque 
of Fatfiphr Sikri, in Fort Mandu (vide under No, 52 and Tuzuh, p. |L89) 
arc all by him. Sayyid Ahmad in his odition of the fumh (Dibaja, 
p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of the entrance to Snlnu-i Chishtl’s slirine at Fathpfir Slkri, 
the Iasi words of which are : — ' “ fiaid, and mitten by Muhammad 
MaVsnm poetically styled Nfinu, son of tfayyid Haft TT of Tirmiz , 
born at Bhakkar , descended from Hayyid Hhcr Qalandar , son of 
lidbd Hasan Abdfd , who was bom at Hahztedr and settled at Qandahdr.” 
Dow, son, in hm edition oi /ill lot's Historians , mentions Kirmiin an tho 
residence of Sayyid Buffi*!, and given (1, 230) a lew pnrtieulars from the 
Tarlth-i Sindh, regarding tin 1 saint Baba Hasan Abdul, who Jived under 
MTrza Sliahrukh, non of Timur. The town of I.lasau Abdfil in l lie Punjab, 
east/ of A tab, is culled alter him. 

ML. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Htikhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome., to which he gave the name of Satynsur 
" It is one of the wonders of Hie world, and its TdrVth in con- 
tained in the words 5bjO water-dome, which gives a.h. 1007. 

He was a pious man and exceedingly liberal ; ho often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when ho retired, ho 
discontinued, his presents, and the people even felt lor some cause op] waned 
(mutaazzl). It is especially mentioned of him that, on his jilgir lands lie 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest soil, for whose ins! ruction he wrote the Timid i- i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured in full armour on I lie day Prince K luwaw’s 
rebellion was suppressed, but ho denied having bad a share in Hi. Jahangir 
asked him why lie had his armour on. “ My father,” replied lie, “ advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard," and us the (Uiaulcinawls, 
or guard writer, proved that lie had boon on guard that day, he was lot o IT. 

On the. death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was lor a long time, BakhshI 
of Qandabar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
iSubalidiim, He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the. Dnkhin ; but as his jagir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself with 
tho landed property which lie had inherited. He died in 10*14, Borne of 
his children settled in Multan. 

330. Khwaja Malik tAli, Mir Shah, 

lJis title of Mir Shah Implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights hold at night (p, 232). 

381. Bay Bam Das Dlwan. Vida No. 238. 
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332. Shall Muhammad, son of Sa'od Khiin, the Gakkhar. 

[for his relal ions, vide under No. 247. 

333. It a h im dull, son oE Khiin Jahan {No. 24). 

334. Slier Beg, Yaaiwulbaslil. 

Kaiarti Hog, son of Slier Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarnama (III, G23). 

XXII. Commanders of Two Hundred. 

335. Iflikhar Beg, son of Biiyazid Beg (No. 299). 

Ho was alive in the end of a.h. 1007 ( Akbarn, ., HI, 804). 

336. Pratab Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

lie was mentioned under No. 160. 

337. Husayn Khan QazwM, Vide No. 281. 

338. Yadgar Husayn, son ol Qahfd. Khan (No. 137). 

He was mentioned under No. 137. In the 3 1st year he served under 
Qasim Khan in Kashmir. The Yaclgar JJusayn mentioned in the Tvzuk 
(p. 14(5) may he the same. He was promol ed, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, lo a command of 700, 000 horse, for his services m the Dakhin. 
Vide also Padishalmama , I, b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to bo confounded with Kliwaja Yadgar, a brother of < ’Abd u 
Thih Khan Klruz-jnng. 

339. Kamran Beg of Gilfui. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujriit and ICacliIi against Path 
Khan, the younger son of Amin Khali Ghorl and Mm;all’ar, and in the 
3Cth year against Muza (far and the Jam. Akbarn., TU, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Khan Turkman. 

341. Uizam u 'd-BIn Ahmad, son of Shall Muhammad Khan (No, 95). 

Ho is not to lie confounded with the author of the Tahaqdt. 

342. Sakai Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No, 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343. Hmad" T-Mulk, 

The Akbarnama mentions a Qazi < Jlmad u T-Mulk, who in the end of 
4)84 (21st. year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharlf-i Sarmadl. 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

345. Qara Bahr, son of Qarataq. 

Qariitaq, whose name in the Akbarnama is spoiled Qarataq, was killed 
by Gajpatl in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Farhat Khan 
.(No, 145), was slain (No. 145). 



Hi. Tatar Bog, son o! ^ All Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

547. Khwaja Muhibb ‘’All of Klnvwaf. 

Vide No. 151), nolo. 

348. Hakim f.Talal" ’il-l)Tn| Mnzaffar of Ardistfin. 

Artlistan is a Persian lown which li(>s between Kaslian and Isfahan. 
Ho was ilk first a doctor at (he omul, of Shall Tahtmlsp, and emigrated 
whew young U> India, whew Iw was looked upon as a very experienced 
doctor, I hough his theorel iu.il reading i.s said to have been limited. 
/iudrfonniU, 109) and the Tuzulc (p. 59) praise (he purity of his character 
and walk of life, 

fie served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirm 7 Aziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in (lujrfit and Kachh. Akhani. , TIE, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahangir 
he, was math 1 a eonimander of 3,000, 1,000 horse (Tuzuk, p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he had been with him in llnhabtid, when sis 
•priltce he had rebelled against Alcbnr. The news of the Hakim's death 
reached J, on the 22nd Jornada 1, 1010. For about twenty years before 
his death, lie had suffered from qarha l -//i shush, or d incase of the lungs, 
but his uniform mode of living (yakluwrl) prolonged his life. Ilia cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when lie got older, his complexion turned 
bluish, lie was accidentally poisoned by Ins compounder. 

349. *>Ahd n 's-Subhan, son of lAbd" ’r-Ral.imim, Duldtiy (No. 180). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

350. ftftsim Bog of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murful in Miilwa, and died 
on the 23rd Alum (end of) HHV7 * viilr Afcbam., Ill , (128, 303, V idt' below 
under the learned men of Akbar’s reign. 

351. Sharif (Amu* 11 "1-Umara), son of Khwaja < bAbd tl Vftamud 
(No. 206). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
was much attached to him. When the prince had occupied llalnibad in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him lo advise him ; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such an ascendancy over Salim, that lie made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. When a reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between Salun and Akbar, Sli. bad bo fly for his 
life, and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. Ho was reduced to 
starvation, when ho hoard of Akbar’s death. He went at once to court, 


L* Qctrhct, iilcwaMon f — P.j 
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•and Jahangir, true to liis promise, made him Amir 11 ’1-Umara, Vakil, 
enlruhted him with the great seal (uztil) and allowed him to select hia 
jiiglr lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ He is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my companion. When lie came hack, I felt as if I had 
received new life. I am now emperor, Imfc consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for lii.s excellent qualities, though T can do no more 
than make him Amir 11 ’J-ihuarn and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more.” 

Hharlf seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from 
India ; but the Khiin-i AV,am (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise 
a step. Though Sii.’s position at court was higher than that of Muza 
Wzlz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sli. 
reeommonded the emperor to kill HYm for the part he had played in 
Khusraw’a rebel lion. Hut '■Aziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i A^zam did so, 
and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, lie said to 
him, in (In' blandest way, “ 1 say, Naivitb, you do not seem to bo my 
friend, Now your father Abd u VSjkitnad, the Mnlld, was much attached 
to me. llewasihe man that painted thovory walls of the room we sit in,” 
Khan Julian (vide, under 309) and Mahiibat Khan could not stand this 
insolent remark, and lelt the hall ; and when Jahangir heard oE it, ho said 
to iSh., “ The Khan cannot bridle Iris tongue ; but don't fall out with him.” 

In the second year, Bli. accompanied the. emperor on his tour to 
Kfibul, but- fell bo ill that he had to be left in bailor, AsaE Khan (No. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On hia recovery, he was sent 
to ilie. Dakhiu, but was soon afterwards called to court, as he could not 
agree, with the Khan KJianan (No. 29), It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on tlio point of making 
him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dulchm, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, 8h. was a good painter. He also made himself known 
as a poet, and composed a Dlwiln. His taMallua k Farm (BaddFom, 
HI, 310), 

Hh.’s eldest son, Shahbaz Khab, died when young, A SaraM near 
Lakhnau, about a ha from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger ho ns, Mirza Gul and Mirza Jar u ’Hah used to play 
with Jahangir at chess and ttatd ; but this ceased at the death of tlieir 
father. M. Jar“ ’llab was married bo Mi^trl -Begam, a daughter of AsaE 
Kljan (No. 98) ; but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated. At A§afs death, Jahangir made hint divorce his wife, 
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iuid married her lo Mlrza Lashkarl (No. 875), son of Mlrza Yusuf Khan 
(under No. 85). 

Both brothers followed Malifibat Khfm to Kabul, where they died. 

352. Taqiyii of HJmstar. 

Taqiya is the Irani from for Tttql. r I'lie Tabatjat calls him TaqT Muham- 
mad. BadtAovl (III, 20(1) has Taqiy” \l-I)Tu and says that he was a 
proof l poet and a well-educated man. At Alchar’s order he undertook a 
prose version of the tilid/inilnia. lie is represented as a “murid” or 
disciple, of Aldbar’s Divine Faith. 

lie. was stilL alive in the 3rd year of dahangTr’s reign (1017) when ho 
received for his attainments the title of M u*arrikh Khan ( Tnzuk . p. 69, 
where in Wayyid Ahmad's edition we have to read Bhuxhtarl for the 
meaningless SJiamshcrl). 

Tnqiyii is not to be confounded with the more, illustrious Taqiya 
ol Balkan (a village near Isfahan), who, according lo the, Mir* filA’l-S Alum, 
came in the beginning of .lahangTr's reign to India. Ho is the author of 
the. rare Tazlcim , or Dives of Poets, entitled q Arafat a * Ararat, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Burma -yi, Bulaymnni, , which the lexicographer Muham- 
mad Husaynused for liis Jiurhdu-i Qaltf, 

353. Kli wa j a ^Abd u VSamad of Kasha, n. 

354. Hakim Lutf 11 ’ullah, son of MLullii < <Abd’ 1 'r- Razziiq of (Ulan. 

Ho is the brother of Nos. 1 12 and 205, and arrived in India after his 

brothers. BadiVom (111, 169) etdls him a very learned doctor. 

355. Slier Afkan I ,, ... _ ... , .... l)u , 

m to»»" usi, j" 1 ’” <* ‘ s “ yf M ‘““ Kokl ' < N "- ' ,8) ' 

Amdu 11 Tilth died in the 45th year of Akhar's reign at Burhanpur. 
“ Flo was an excellent young man, hut fell a victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine drinking.” Akbmmma , HI, 830, 


357. Salim anil } 


sons of IsmiL'ul Qull Khfui (No, 46), 


358. Khalil Qull j 

359. Wall Bog, son of i’ayanda Khan (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim Kh an (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir, 

360. Beg Muhammad UighCir. 

36 1. Mir Khan Yasawul. 

When Akbar during the first Gujratl. war (p. 480, note 2) hud left Patau 
for Chotu.ua (Rajah, 980) it was rejiortod tJiat ’Mup,(Ia,r of Cujrat had 
fled from Slier Khan Fulfidi and was concealed in the neighbourhood; 
vide under No. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasawuland lfarid 
the Qarawul, and afterwards Abu ’J-QSsim Natnakln (No. 199) and 
Kaiam ‘f A.1T, in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far when he 
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found the chair and sdyabdn (p. 52) which Mu zaffar had dropped, and 
soon after captured MuzafTar himself in a held. Mir Khan took him to 
Akbar. 


302. Sarmast Kh an, son of Hast am Khan (No. 79). 

3 tin. Sayyid Abu '1-Hasan, son of Rayyid Muhammad Mir lAdl 
(No. I 10). 

30-1. Sayyid <; Abd u ’1-Wahid, sou of the Mir UAdl’s brother. 

305. Khwaja Beg Mirza, son of Ma'miim Beg. 

300. Sakra, brother of Kiina J?rat<ib. 


Sakrfi is the son ol Kami Udai Singh, son of Rand Sanka (died a.h. 934). 
When his brother Prntab, also called Kiina Kllu, was attacked by 
Akbar, be paid has respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the 1st year of Jalninglr’a reign, lie got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwlz against Kami Amiri, 
Pralftb’s successor. In the end of the same year lie served against 
Dalpat ( vide under No, hi), and was in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse, lie received, in the 3Hh year, a mansab of 3,000, 
2,000 horse. 

The A kbarndirm mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of 
Bahai Singh, who in the 12fch year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The 
emperor luid just returned, from the last war with Khan Zamiin when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mlrais. Ho therefore 
resolved to punish the Kami, and on a hunting Lour in Pargaua Bari 
told Kakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakai, however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbnr’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay. Udaipur was invaded, and Chltor surrendered. 

307. SliadI Be TJzbakj . w „ 

308. Baqi Be TJzbak j ' 

They have been mentioned above. From the Ahbamdma (TIT, 628) 
wo see that Nazar Be received a jagir in Ilandia, where he rebelled 
and perished (30fch year). 

309. Yunan Beg, brother of Murad Khan (No. 54), 

Rome MSS. have Mind Khan for Murad Khan, 

370. Shaykh Kablr *-r Gliishti [ShujuAat Khan, Kustam-i Zamiin]. 1 2 


1 tic is not to bo oonfounded with another Shaylch Kablr, who in the 2fSfch year served 
in Bougnl at the outbreak of the military rovolt ; in the 20th year, in Kabul ; and in the 
32nd year, against the Tiirltin under Matiab ISi&n (No, 83). Ho diodm the 3Cth year, 
in tho war with the Jam and My^affar of'OujrSt ( Ahbarn ,, 111, 283, JOS, 1541, 021, whom 
the LuokuoW edition oalls him the «o» of Mukammal Khin), 

* J£ll«1£I Khan oalls him wrongly (1, 273) fiMjaV fflAi an(1 'Rustam, Elgin. 
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The Ma*a\ir culls him “ an inhabitant, oF Man”, lie wan a relation 
of Islam Khan-i ( 'hrditi, and received the I ‘die ol Sliii|.i‘hil, K_h aii from 
Prince Halim, who on hisacecssion made him a commander of 1 ,W\{)(Tmul\ 
p. 12), lie served under Khan .la ban (vide under No. .‘500) in the Dnkhin 
as hmiiwal , an odieo which flu' Hayyids of Bfirlui claimed as hereditary 
in their (dan. Afterwards lie went to Bengal, and commanded the 
imperialists in (lie la.it, war with ^ Usman. During the fight lie wounded 
MT.’s elephant, when the Alghiin chief received a bullet, of which lie dic'd 
the night. after the kittle. Tim day being lost, Wall Khan, ‘dfuman’s 
brolher, and IVIamrez Khan, *■’ Usman's son, ret nailed to a foil with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Sluiykh Kablr, 
they submit led with their laniiltes and received his promise of protection. 
TlicH!) elephants which t hoy surrendered were taken, by Mb, K. to Islam 
Khan in Jnlim’igTrimgnr (I)lnlka), (Hh ijular, 1021 (Tuzuk, p. 104). 

Jahangir gave him lor Ids bravery the title of Iludam-i Zutufin. The 
Mu* fink says that Islam Khan did not approve ot the promise of prob'd ion 
which Hh. K. had given the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court.. 
On (lie road they were, executed by < bVb<l" 'lliih Khan at (lie emperor’s 
orders. Hh. Iv., annoyed at this breach of faith, lolt Bengal, While, on 
the way ho received un appointment as governor ot Bihar, At his entry 
in Patna lie sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against his. Hh, K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tvzuh tells the story differently, and says that Islam Khan 
appointed Hh. K, to Oiw, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about ''tin man's relations. 


Note on the death of l fsmfin Lohanl , 

There are few events in Indian history so confused as tins details 
attending the death of Usman. Khwtijn Usman, according to the 
M akhzan-i Afghani., was the second sou of Miyun t but Kh an Lohiinl, 
who after the death of Qullu Khan was the loader ol the Afghans in 
OrJsa and Southern .Bengal. Qntlit left, three sons— -Niustb Hh3.li, Lodi 
JChSn, Jamal Khun. Msa Khan left five sons, Kh waia. Hulaymiin, *> Usman, 
Wall, Ibrahim. H to wart makes *>* Usman a son of Qutlil (History of .Bengal, 
p, 133), Sulny man “reigned " for a short time. Mo killed in a fight 
with the imperialists, Hirnnmb Singh, son of Kiija Man Singh (vide 
No. 244) held lands near tho Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Bajfts of the adjacent countries. ^Thimiin succeeded him, and received 
from Man Singh lands in Ojlsfx and Siltg&w, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to G lacs per annum. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohisldn-i Dhaka, or “ hills of Dhaka ” (Tiparah ?),, the 
inlayat-i Dhaka, or District of Dhaka, and Dhalra itself. The fight with 
q Usman took place on Sunday, 9lh Muharram, 102 L, or 2nd March, 1612, 1 
at. a distance of 100 kon from Dhaka. My MS. of the Makhzan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Uji/dl. 2 Stewart (p. 1 3d ) places the battle “ on 
the banks of the Subnrnnkha river” in Orlsa, which is impossible, as 
WhujiVuit Khan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Rat'ar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk, Islam Khan was in Dhaka 
when the light took place, and Wall Khan submitted to Shuja^at, who 
had been strengthened by a corps under Llbd 11 VSalam, son of Mu^aggam 
Khan (No. 260) ; but the Makhzan says that Islam besieged Wall in the 
Mal.ialls where 7 Usman used to live, between the battlefield and Dliaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was 
sent to court with 7 lacs of rupees and 200 elephants taken from ^ Usman, 
received a title of jagTr, and was made a commander of 1 ,000, after which 
lie lived comfortably. According to the MfPanir, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 1 20) that he was taken to court by Iloshang, Islam 
'Klm ti’s son ; but the. Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Makhzan also says that ^ Usman, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wall in a litter and buried on the road. When Blmjii'uit came up to 
the place whore he had been buried, ho had 7 Usman's corpse taken out, 
cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

7 Unman is said to have been so stout that he was obliged to travel 
on an elephant, At his death he was forty-two years of ago. 

The Dutch traveller Do La fit (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage : Hex (Jahangir) eodeni tempore misit Tseziad ghawum Chiech 
mdm (ShujMbvt Khan Shaykhzada) ad Teahnghamm (Islam Khan) qui 
Bengalm pmecrat, ut ilium in yraefectumm Odiae (Oylsa) mitteret. Sed 
Osmanchanus Palawnm, qui jam aliquot cermis regionem quae Odiam 
at Dawk (between Oyisa and Dhaka, i.e., the Sunderban) interjacet, 
tetouerat et limites regmi inoursaverat , cum potentimmo excrcitu advenit, 
Daeak oppugnaiums, Tzalcmchmms aulem praemisit addersus ipsum 

1 According to IMitaop's Useful Tablet), Uio 9th Mid.wrain waa a Monday, not a 
itiunday, Tuzuk, p, 102, 

* There are several UjyWs mentioned below among the Pwganaa of Sirk&r Mahmuda- 
had (Botnah) and Sarit&t BfiafihS, (Myrnonsing-Bogra). 

(17 



(‘’Usman) Tzesiad chanum, una cum Mirza Iff layer et Elhammi chano 
(Iflikhar Khan and Ihtinirim TCli a.it L ) et (this mull in Onicrauiwis, cum 
reliquis eopiis X mil XV cosarum intervallo subsrqucns, lit suis 
laboranl thus subsidco cssct. Orto dr in vcrUnninr inter iitrimqitc 
exercilnm , KJJUujcr ct dlieriek Zita lev (ftftnilc .kdair-- not, in the 
Tnzuk) lam Herein ini prcssionrm drccrunt , nl //antes loco viiwcmd ; sell 
Osman inter Aaec farorissioinvi, c/cpfiaiikim in illos cmisil , ifa nl rei/if 
vicissivi cedcre. eagercnU/r , ct Hjf layer racdcretnr ; Tzcsiad t/aunus ant cm 
ct ipse clcphanlo insidens, ut ini pet urn feracientis beltane , deelinaret, 
sc, c sno dcjccii, ct, crus prcfivr/it, ifa at actjre a suis c ccrtamine 
subduccrclur, ct reyii passim fut/um capcsccrcnt ; actumquc fuisset dc rci/iis, 
nisi inopinatns casus proctiuvi restituisset ; miles r/uidem saudus hmni 
jaccns, casu Osmano , qui, clcphanlo vclwbalur, ocalum ylabo irajcc.it , c quo 
vnlnarc. paulo post crpiravit, cajus moifc mil Hen illius it a Jan uni cmistornati 
ut slatim dcfugti eoijitare.nl. Itegii vero ordinibus sensim rcstitutis, ewnlmn 
proelii Tzulanchano perscripserc, : qui Induo post ad locum emit, uhi 
pug rut turn fucrat, ct Tzcdsialyavo c uulnerc dcfuncto, via pi is itinerants 
frafmn (Wall Khan.) H biduttni utque, liberos Osmanis imecutus, vivos 
cepit , eosque, cum elephant is et omnibus lliesaiiris defunct I, postquam Dacck 
Ilenyalaa metropolm est, rcoersus , viisil ad rct/em Anno . . , (tin 1 year is 
left out). 

J)o LuiK mys that iShujaA at. Kh un died from a fall from Ilia elephant 
during the battle ; but the accident took place Home time later. The 
MiAapr says that, he was on horseback when H Inman's elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls 17 njpali, and Stewart, Buhhtn ((), knocked him over, but 
Sir. quickly disentangled himself and stuck his dagger into (ho animal's 
trunk. 

The Makhmn says that the plunder amounted to 7 lae.s of rupees 
and 1500 elephants. 

157 L. Murza Kh waja, son of Muza Asad" ’Itfili. Vide No. 1 10. 

372. Mirza Sharif, son of MTrza ** Alii* - " 'ddhu. 

373, Slmkr u ’Hah | Zafar Khan], son of Zayn Khan Kalro (No. 31 ) . 

He was mentioned above on p. 309. On the death of his father, he 

was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of AJkbar’s reign, the, title of Zafar Khan. 


* Tha Tnzuk (p. 102) raontions Kishwar Kiiiiti (p, 497). IftikJiELr Khta, Srvyyid Adorn 
BSiM, Shayish Aobho, brother's non of Mucgimib Klylu. Mviilainid Kfcfa. and tlititnftin 
KL'an, ae wider SkvijfKat'fi command. Sayyid Adam (the fFuzule, p. 198, 1. 4 from below, 
has wrongly Sayyid .AS&ara), WMHiftf, and Hhaykh Aoliho wore killed. "Lator, SAbd* 

’B-Salam, son of MiWay^ain KMn (No, 2(10) joined and pursued C Ufim&n, 
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■As Hr aider wan married lo Jahangir (vide under No. 37, and note 2, to 
No 225) Z. Kh. was rapidly promoted. Wiicn the emperor, in the second 
year of It is reign, leit Liilior ior Kabul, lie halted at MawaA AhroU, 1 near 
Fori A laic, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district arming from the predatory habits of the Kliatar (p. 00G, note 2) 
and Uilahzak (note lo No. 247). Zafar was appointed to Atalc, vice Ahmad 
Reg Khfui (No. 19 1 ), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Labor, keep 
(heir chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir's return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a niansub of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year lie was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bilmr. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where lie 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Baugash. “ Nothing 
else is known of him.” Ma^thir. 

From the Tmuk (p. 313) we, see that Zafar Klnin died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son Sn'nulat a commander of 800, 400 
horse. 

Sifadat Kh un , his son. He. served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Slnlhjahan's accession, he won made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to a lull command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under IVlurad Bakhsh in Balkh and Bndakh- 
shfm, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Subjoin Quli Khan, ruler of 
Bukhara (19th year). Later he served in tho Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of Upper and Lower Baugash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1009, the second near of Awrangzib’s reign, he was Jellied by his 
son SheruUali. Mahabat Khan, ^ubahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. Mir tAbd u ’1-Mumin, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samarqandi was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
regency of Agra. Ihdafom, III, 349. 

875. lashkari, son of Mh'za Yilsuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide, above, p. 405, and for his wife under No. 351. 

876. A glia Mulls, Qazwxni. Vide No. 278. 

377. Muhammad ^Ali of Jam. 

J TIlo McVunr bus 8 the 'I'uwh, v, 48, ^,,.1 I cannot find it on the mans, 
ft is doacribed oft a groou Hat spot. Tho Khatars anti Dilahafiks are oatimated in tho 
Tnmk at 7 to 8,000 families. 
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Jam is a place in Khurasan, famous for its Baht! EhiujkhT melons, ll 
lias given name to the two poets Pur Balia and the renowned ^Abd" 
r’-Ridimau Jfunl. 

378. Mathura Bus, the KhatrT. 

379. Sathura Das, h in son. 

The latter served in the 261 h year (989) under Sultan Murad in 
Kabul. Akbarn., Ill, 333. 

380. Mir Murad, brother of Slifib Beg Kola In (No. I 18), Vide No. 282. 

381. Kalla, the Knchhwulm. 

He served in t)89 under Prince Muiad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams- i Bukhari. 

383. Junayd Mural. 

A Hliuykh Junayd served under Bhihftb Kh an (No. 2(i) in Uujrilt. 
II o wan killed in the Khaihar catastrophe (A khan i.. Ill, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu Is-haq, son of MTrza Uiiff^" 'd- IKu-i Safawl, 

lie was mentioned under No. 149, In t he 30th year lie served against 
the Jam and MiujalTnr of Uujrat. 

Ilia father RnfP'' 1 klDln was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra, in 1)54 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mulin' 1 ’d-I)Iii, author of 
a commentary to the Qur^an entitled Taftfir i Manual. 

385. Path Khan, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured liis sore eyes by blood letting, which Abfi M- hard 
describes, Recording to his custom, as a miracle. !<’. K. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Path Kh an 
of Akhar’s reign. First, there is Pattil Khan Afghan. Fa tin is the mime 
as Path. His title is M as raid- i $A17, and his son was mentioned above, 
No, 300. Secondly, Path Khnn Pilbfui, who when young was Akbar’s 
elephant driver (JllhSu,). Tie was subsequently made Amir, and according 
to my two MSB. of the 'I'abuqut, died in 990. But; BndfPonI (II, 352) 
mentions Path Khan Killian as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qiiwim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Akbarimma, in the 
corresponding passage (HI, 512) calls him Fath Kh an Masnad-4 All , 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Katli 
Khan Bfthfuliir. A Kath, Khan Tnghltuj was mentioned under No, 187. 

380. Muqm Khan, son of Rhujahib Khan (No. 51). 

He served in the siege of jlafr, and in the 46th year in the Dixkhin. 
Ahbam., Ill, 825, 865, 

'387. XAla, yon of Elja Btr Bar (No. 85). 
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The AMmrnfmn (HI, 8G5) calls him the eldest son of Raja Blr Bar. 
Vide under 85. 

388. Yusuf-i Kashmiri. Vide No. 228. 

389. HabI Yasawul. 

I lain is an abbreviation of Habib. 

390. Hayclar Dost, brother of Qiisim IT Khan (No. 187). 

391 . Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Shahrnkh JDantiirT. 

Dantur, Dluuitfir or Dliantawar, is a district near the Kashmir 1 
frontier. The Tuzuk (i»j). 287, 291) says tluil Dhantiir, during Akbar’s 
reign, was ruled over by Hhahrukh, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
.1 ahangir’s) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur was a commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Slier Muhammad, 

fie, served in 993 in the Dakliin. Ahbarn., Ilf, 472. 

A Hhcr Muhammad Dunam was mentioned on p. 332. ITo had at 
first been in the service of Khwaja Mubupaun, brother of Akbar’s mother. 
When Akbar, in the 1 0th year, was at Jaunpur, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khan Zamau, Slier Muluunmad Plwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samfuui, the fawjdar of which was Mulla Nur 11 ’d-I)In Tarkhiin. 
'Hie Mulla hail left bin vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Sam5.ua. 8h. M. D. 
irivilcd him and treacherously murdered him at the least. Plundering 
several phw.es lie went lo Miller, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called DhanurT in Humana. Sh. M. D. Hod, lmt his horse ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, A.n. 973, Akham., 11, 332. 

394. ^All dull [Beg, TutajltL, Hhcr Afkan Khan]. 

He was the safarulfi? or table-attendant of IsmaHl If, king of Persia. 
After Iuh death he went over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khan Kliamln (No. 29), who was on Iuh march to That!) a. At his 
recommendation, he received a manual). During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Boon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mill r' 1 ’n-Nisa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mlrza G-hiyas 
Xahro.nl (No. 319). Ghiyap’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, maraied 
her quickly to 7 Alt Quit. 

5 Vide, Ounni ogham's Geography (, f Aneiant Indie, p, 131. It lies on the Dor 
KivOr, near Nawsliai,a'a« 

[» | 
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4A1T QulT accompanied the prince on his expedition Against the Kiina, 
and received from him fhe title of Slier Al'kar Kh iiit. On I tin accession, 
ho received Bnrdwiin us hit/dl. His hostile eneoiinter with Shnykh 
Khuhfi (No. 275) was relaied on p. 551. The Mn^mir says that when 
lie went to meet I he Bubahdiir, his mol her put a helmet (<lnhitl(jh<i) on 
his head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before ho makes your 
mother weep,” then kissed him, and lot him go. 

‘JAlIQ.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Milir" "n-Nisa, 
was later married to Prince Sliahryiir, Jaluinglr’s lift h son. 

Jahangir, in the Tnzu/c, expresses his joy at ‘■A. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that “ the. black faced wretch will for ever remain in hell ”. Khali Khan 
(f, p, 207) me.ntions an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been 
related by Nur Jalifm’s mother. According to her, Slier Afkan was not 
killed by Qutb u ’d-Dfn’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the. intention of killing Ills wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor's hands. Hut her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Milir 11 'n-Nisa 
had committed suicide hy throwing herself into a well, “ Having hoard 
the satl news, Slier Afkan went to the, heavenly mansions.'' 

llis body was buried in the shrine, of I he, poet Bahrain Haqqii (vide 
below among the poets) ; the, place, is pointed out to I his day at Bardwfin. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nur Julian killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Tuzulc, p. 186) and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir In let her shoot thorn. 
She killed two with one ball each, and tlm other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave her a presold of one l housaiul 
Aahrafls. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment ; — 

“ Though Nur Jabiin rs a woman she is in (lie array of men a zan-i tthcr 
afkan ” he., cither the wife of filler Afkan, or a woman who throws down 
(afkan) tigers (slier), 

396. Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i 7 All. 

Vide, Nob, 300 and 385. 

390. Sanwalclas Jadon, 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patau and Ahmadabud 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 993 
he was assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhath Akbar visited 
Mm, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he. recovered after an illness 
of three years, 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jadon’s brother (vide No. 305) and Abu 
’l-Fazl calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akbam., Ill, 
24, 333, 435. 

397. Khwaja Zahlr 11 'd-DIn, son of Shaykh Khalil 11 ’Hah. 

1 le served in l he 3 1st year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest 
of Kashmir, and in I ho 40th year in the Dalchiu. 

Ilia father is also called Shah Khalil 11 ’llali. Tie served in the 10th year 
against Kb fin Zumfm, and under MuiAim Khan in Bengal and Orlsa, 
and died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to bo confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir Khalil 11 ’Hah of Yusuf and his son Mir Zahir u ’d-Dln, who in the 2nd 
year of Jahangir came as fugitives fro m Persia to Labor. The history 
of this noble family is given in the Ma^dsir. 

398. Mir Abu ’1-Q,asim of Nlshapur. 

399. Haji Muhammad Ardistiim. 

400. Muhammad Khan, son of Taraon Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401 . Khwaja Muqun, son of Khwaja Miraki. 

Tie served under LA m Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court 
in the 29th year. In 993 ho served again in Bengal, and was besieged, 
together with Tahir Say f u T-Muhlk (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghat by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 35th year (beginning of 999), ho was made 
BalchsM. Akbam,, III, 41.8, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowaon’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, pp. 248, 251, 

402. ftadir dull, foster-brother of Mlrzii Shahrukh (No. 7). 

lie served in the 30th year in Gujrat. Alcbarn., Ill, 021. 

403. Flruza, a slave of the emperor Humayun. 

BadfPoul (III, 297 ) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humayun, who brought 
him uj) with Mlrzu Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed ;pocm«. lie came to India 
with GhiizI Khan-i Badakhshl (No. 144). 

BadfPoin also says that ho was a Langa. 

404 Taj Khan Khatriya. Vide No, 172. 

405. Zayn u ’d-DIn 11 All. 

He served in the 25hh year (end ol 988) under Man Singh against 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of IColab. 

407. Pahar Khan, the Balhch. 

He served in the 21 st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Haifa (No. 90), 
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and afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, lie was lin/fddar of 
Ghiizi ufir , and li unit'd down Magnum Klifin Farankhiidl, after the Litter 
had plundered Mubammadilbad (vide under No. 175). In the 28th year 
lie served in Gujral, and commanded the centre, in the fight at Maisanti, 
K.IC. of Pat, an, in which Bher Khan FulfulT wan defeated. Akham ., HI, 
100, 555, A Id. 

Dr. Wilton Oldlnim, C.R., states in his “Memoir of (lie (Ihnzepnor 
District” (p. 80) that Fawjdar Pa liar Khan is still remembered in 
(jluizipur, and Unit his tank and tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. Keshu Mas, the Ballior. 

Ill the beginning of 995 (end of the 21)1 h year) lie served in (tujrat. 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim. (vide under No 4). From 
the Akbarndma, III, 025, it appears that ho is the son of Kay liny Singh's 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in tin 1 3(ith year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid Lad Barlia. 

fn 995, Sayyid J jfiiJL served with tho preceding in (lujmt, and in the 
40th year, in the Dakhin. 

4L0. Waslr Ma'tn. 

Mu 4 tn (^J,,) orTMunj, i« the- name of a subdivision of Itaughar Rajputs, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Balmt Du'ulb. “ The only lurnous man 
which this tribe has produced, is Msa Khan MiPm. He served under 
Bahadur Rhiih and Julumdur Shiih.” Mafiivr. 

411 Sanga, the. P invar. 

412 Qabil, son of < *AtTq. 


413. 

414. 


Adwand „ .. . .. . . 

ol. Ovimii* 

Svmdar 


415, Tfuram, foster-brother of MTrza Thmhltn. 

Trie served in the 31st year against the Afghans on Mount Torah, 
and in 1000, under Man Ringh in the, expedition to Orlsu. Akharn , , Hi, 
532, 642. 

Mtafi, Ibrahim was Akhar's youngest brother, who died ns un infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Manga bdars 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive in that year. Of those who bold a lower rank 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number. There are at present 
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of Commanders of 150 . 

. 53 

Do. 

120 

1 

Do. 

100, or Yuzbashis 

. 250 

Do. 

80 

. 9.1 

Do. 

60 .... 

. 204 

Do. 

50 .... 

. 16 

Do. 

40 . 

. 260 

Do. 

30, or Ten kaUihands . 

. 39 

Do. 

20 . 

. 250 

Do. 

10 

. 224 


(Total, 1,388 Munsabdiirs below live rank of a Commander of 200.] 

Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men arc not 
appointed to manmbs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and .Persians also come Jiom dial ant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in ilic army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. 
A largo number again, both of old and young servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render l hem independent. 

As I have, mentioned the Grandees of the stale, both such as are 
stall alive and such as have gone to their rest, 1 shall also give the names 
of those who have been employed iti the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following Jiavo been Valais, or prime-ministers 1 : — 

Bayrfun Khan (No. 10) ; MunMm Khan (No. II) ; Alga Khan 
(No. 15); Bahadur Kh an (No. 22); Khwaja Dalian (No. 110); Khan 
TChanan Mlrza Khan (No. 29) ; Kln"m-i A5zam Mirni < ’Koka (No. 21). 

The following have been Vatin or ministers of finances : — 

Mtr 'Am 11 ’Uab TurbatT ; Khwaja ,Talal u ’d-Dln Mahmud B of Khurasan 
(No. 65) ; Khwaja Matin' 1 ’d-Dln Farankhudi (No, 128) ; Khwaja ^Abd u 
’l-Mftjid Isaf Khan (No. 49) ; Vosur Khan (No. 41 ) ; MvyaRar Khan 
(No. 37) ; Itfijn Tocjar Mai (No. 39) ; Khwaja Shah Mansfir of Shiraz 
(No, 122) ; Quiij Khan (No. 42) ; Khwaja Shams” ’d-Dln Khawafi 
(No. 159), 

The following Jiavo been EaVhstiis : — • 

Khwaja, Jahiin (No. 1X0); Khwaja Tahir of Sijisfcan (No, ill); 
Mawlana Hub! Bihzadi, 3 Mawlana Darwlsh Muhammad of Mashhad ; 

I AM '1-EVM’h lint is neither complete, nor chronologically arranged 

II The MBH. and nty text lmvo wrong Mae^ild lor Mttljmild. 

■' Some MSS, have Mai instead of Habi (an abbreviation for Habib), 
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Mawlfmfi ‘Hslup, 1 Muqlm of Khurasan (No. 410): Still fin Mahmud of 
Bndak|ishiin ; Lasfdoir Khan (No. 90) ; Khahbaz Khan (No. 80) ; Bay 
I’lirukhotam ; Kliiiylch Farid-i I Pi khan (No. 99) ; QfizI <; AlI of Bughfid ; 
JnAfar Bog ‘■Asal Kh an (No, 98); Kh wfija Nizam" 'd-DTn Ahmad; 2 
KhwfiiagI Fath u ’Hub (No. 298). 

The lollowing have boon iSWrs 3 * : - 

Mir Fnl l,i u 'llfi.li; Sluxylch GadiiAi, son of Shav kh .lamfd-i Kambu ; 
Khwajugl Muhammad Sfilili, dosoomhud. in fin* third generation from 
Kh wfija ‘■Abd 11 'Halt Marwarul ; Muwlfina <; Ahd u T-BiujI ; Sltaykh <; Abd" 
’n-Nabl ; Sttlffin Klnyaja (No. 1081 : !8adr dalifin (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator of Aldnir's Mansahddrs, 

The principal finds which Abu T-Fazl’s link of Grandees discloses are, 
first, tliah there were very few Hindustani Altmuhnuna in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the olUcors being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Afghans; secondly, that there was a very fair 
sprinkling of Hindu Amirs, as among the. 415 Munsabdfirs there are 51 
Hindus. 

The MansabdaTH who had fallen info disgrace, or had rebelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus wo miss the names of Mir Nlmh Ain't T-Ma'uUl ; 
Khwfija Mid'a^zam, brother of Alcbnr’a mother ; Baba Khan Qfiqaluil ; 
Ma^iim-i Kulmb (p. 470, note); AArab Bahadur ; Jabiui, etc. But 
there arc also several left out, aa Khizr Kh wfija (p. 094, note 2), Sultan 
Ilusayri .laliiAlr (vide, under No. 04), Kemfil Khan the Gakkhar (vide 
p. 507), Mir Genii (p. 401), Nawrang Kli fin. son of Qu,tb (1 M-Dlu Khan 
(No. 28), Mlrafi Quit (p. 418), Raja Askar an (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose* omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Alnl ’l-Fazl’a list with that in the Tahaqdt, or the careful 
lists of Shfdrjahan’s grandees in the PCulishdhmtna , wo observe that 
Abu T-Fftzl has only given the mansab, but not the actual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents (hitman), In 
other words, Abu ! HFazl has merely given the zdi% rank (p. 251). This will 
partly account for the discrepancies in rank between his list and that by 
Nigam 11 ’d-l)In in the Tahaqdt, which may advantageously be given here. 
Ni&am gives only mansabdars of higher rank, viz, : — 

1 Bogimting him aide A bbarn&ma, 11 t, 210, Ho won oE (llitwnl. 

8 Tho IdBlodau. 

8 Vide pp. 280 to 285. llogardiag MiuiUirtft SAW 11 'Jdiftqt. Who wan Sadr in the fifth 

yew, aide Aftbarntom, XI , 143, 
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In the Tabaqdt. 1 

1 . Khan Khaniin Bayram Khan . 

2. Mlrza, Bhahrukh . 5,000 . 

Tardi Beg Klmn . 

4. Mun'um Khan 

5. Mirzu Rustam, 5,000 
0. Mirzii Khan Kbanan 

7. ‘■All Qull Khan Zaman , 

8 Ad ham Khan 

9. Mirzu, Bharal 11 ’d-QIn 1 lusayn . 

10. Shams’ 1 ’ cl- Din Muhammad Alga 

Khan .... 

LI. Muhammad ‘■Aziz Kokultasb, 

5,000 ..... 

12. Kbizr Kliw aia 

13. Bahadur Khan, 5,000 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atga . 

15. Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas* 
10. Khan .Tahan, 5.000 

17. Shiluib' 1 hl-DIu Ahmad Khan. 

5,000 .... 

18. SaHel Khan, 5,000 . 

19. Pir Muhammad Khan . 

20. Ilaja Bihiira Mai 2 * * * 

21. Raja Bhagwim Das, 5,000 

22. Man Singh, 5,000 . 

23. Kliwaia YAbd 11 ’1-Majid Asaf 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse 

24. Sikandar JChan Uzbak 2 

25. *<Abd lt Hah Khan TJzbak 

26. Qiya Khiin (King 8 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka, 

5,000 

‘28, Zayn. Khan Koka, 5,000 
29. Shuja t at Khan, 5,000 . 


In Abu ’l-Fazl’s list. 

No. 10. Mansab, 5,000 1 
„ 7 ; 5,000. 

„ 12 ; do. 

„ 11; do. 

„ 9 ; do. 

„ 29 ; do. 

„ L3 ; do. 

„ 19 ; do. 

„ 17 ; do. 

„ 15; do. 

„ 21 ; do. 

not in the Ahin ; vide p. 394. 
No. 22; 5,000 

„ 16; do. 

„ 3J ; do. 

„ 24 ; do. 

„ 26 ; do. 

,, 25 ; do. 

„ 20; do. 

„ 23 ; do. 

„ 27 ; do. 

„ 30 ; do. 

„ 49 ; 3,000. 

„ 48; 3,000. 

„ 14; 5,000. 

,, 33 ; 5,000. 

„ 18; 5,000. 

„ 34 ; 4,500. 

„ 51 ; 3,000. 


i According to MS. No. 87, of the 'Library of the As, S0o„ Bengal, and my own MS. 

The occasional differences in the names arc mostly traceable to Ak bar’s haired, which, 

Abu shared, of the names 11 Muhammad ", " Ahmad 

* Mentioned m fclio fabacM as belonging to the IhmrSb-i kib&r, the gWat Amlw/ 

l.e., probably, the commanders of 5,000. 
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In the Tabuqat. 


l n 

A I) Ft ’I-F 

30. Khali Buchigh Khan 

No 

52 

3,000. 

31. I brfiliTm Khan Uzbak, 4,000 . 

11 

64 

2,500. 

32. far , ho Muhammad Khan, 5,000 

it 

32 

5,000. 

33. ViwsTr Khan, 5,000 . 

11 

41 

4,000. 

34. Muhammad Murad Khan 1 * 3 

i i 

51 

3,000. 

35. Asliraf Khan 1 

ii 

74 

2,000. 

3(i. TVlahdT yfiaim Khan ,l 

ii 

30 

4,000. 

37. Muhammad Qasini Khan 

ii 

40 

1,000. 

38. Khwajn Sultan ^ All 

ii 

50 

3,000. 

39. .Raja Todur Mai, 4,000 . 

ii 

39 

4,000. 

40. Mirzii YuHuf Khan Kazawi, 4,000 

ii 

35 

4,500. ' 

41. Mirza Quit Khan 1 

not in tin* A c In ; 

42, MujsalTar Khan 

No. 

37 

4,000. 

43. 1,1 a yd ar Muhammad Khan. 2,000 

>1 

00 

2,500. 

44. Khaluun Khan JalaMr, 2,000 . 

11 

97 

2,000. 

45. LumaMl Si ill an Uulday . 

11 

72 

2,000. 

40. Muhammad Khan .) ala, Mr a 

not 

in the Ahln. 

47. Khiin-i Milam, 3,000 . 

48. Qul ; h u M~ DTn Muhammad Khan, 

No. 

58 

; 3,000. 

maintuinud 5,000 horn** 

s> 

23 

5,000. 

49. Muhibb <; A.lT Khan, 4,000 

11 

107 

1 ,000. 

50. Qulij Khun, 4,000 . 

11 

42 

4 ,000. 

51. Muliammad *3udi<l Khan. 4,000 

11 

43 

4,000. 

52. Mlrza Jam 15c*g, 3,000 

11 

47 

3,000. 

53. Lsmfdul (JulT Khan, 3,000 11 

31 

40 

3,500. 

54. I Mi mud Khan OujratT, 4,000 . 

55. Xiaja Ray Singh, ol Blkainr and 

11 

07 

2,500. 

Nagor, 4,000 

11 

44 

; 4,000. 

50. Sharif Muhammad Khun. 3,000 
57. Shall Kakhr" ’d-Dln, Naqrdmfc 

ii 

03 

; 3,000. 

Khan, 1,000 

1) 

88 

; 2,000. 

58. ITablb ^Ali Khan . 

ii 

133 

; 1,000. 

59. Shah QuliMahrhm, 1,000 

9> 

45 

; 3,500. 


1 Mentioned in the* ffqftagA/u i belonging to the UnmrU^-i kibfir, 11 the groat AmTt's,'" 

i,e„ probably the oomimuulors of 6,000. 

3 He got insane, Tabaq&t. 

» MS., 1,000. 
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In the Tabaqhf 

60. Muhibb ‘■All Klntn RahtiisI, 
'1,000 

01. Mu^in" id -Din Ahmad . 

02. Talmud Khun IChwajuaara, 

Oil, Dual am 1 Khan 

(hi. Kamiil Khan, (.ho Oakkhar, 5,000 

5.000 

05, Tahir Khan Mir lOiraghat, 2,000 
00. Snyyid Hamid of Bukhara, 2,000 
07. Snyyid Mahmud Khan, Barba, 

4.000 

OH. Snyyid Ahmad Khan, Barba, 

3.000 

09. Qnrii Bahadur Khan, 8 4,000 (?) 

70. BfujT Muhammad Khan Kokn, 

4.000 

71. Snyyid Muhammad Mir lAdl . 

72. Maiefim Khan Farankhudl, 2,000 

73. Nawrang Khan, 4,000 

74. Shiih Muhammad Khan Atga, 

younger brother ol Sluunn n 
d'Din Atgnh 3 

75. Matlab Khan, 2,000 

70. Shaykh Ibrahim, 2,000 . 

77. 7A II Qull Khan, 2,000 . 

70. Tolak Khan Qiiohin, 2,000 . 

79. Shilli Beg Khan Kabuli, 3,000 
B0, Fatih Khan Afghan, 2,000 
81. Fath Khan Pllban, 2,000 

88, Sanuuiji Khan Mugful, 2,000 . 

83. Baba Mankll, 1,000 

84. DarwMi Muhammad Gzbak, 

2.000 

85. SknbMz Khan Kambh, 2,000 . 

80. IChwnja Jahan Khurasam 


In Aim ’l-Fazl’s list 

not in the A t In ; vide p. 4 GO. 

No. 128; 1,000. 

„ 119 ; 1,000. 

„ 79 ; 2,000. 

not in t.lio A 4 In ; vide p. 507, 

and under No 247, 
No. 94; 2,000. 

„ 78 ; 2,000. 

„ 75 ; 2,000. 

„ 91 ; 2,000. 

„ 179 ; 700. 

„ GO ; 3,000. 

„ 140; 1,000. 

„ 157; 1,000. 
not in the AAln ; vide p. 354. 


not in the AMn. 

No. 83 ; 2,000. 

„ 82 ; 2,000. 

„ 124 ; 1,000. 

„ 158 ; 3,000. 

„ 57 ; 3,000. 

not in the AGn ; vide No. 385. 
not in the AMn ; vide under 
No, 100; 1,500. [No. 385, 
„ 202 ; 700. 

„ 81; 2,000. 

„ 80 ; 2,000. 

„ 110 ; 1 , 000 . 


* The JVM. of the fabaqit also have wrongly liwtam Uhm, 

* MS, Babfitlur IQjlirv , t m , „ 

* This is probably a miniate of the author of the TabaqM, 
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hi the Tahaqdt. 

87. Majinm Khan Qa-pahal, k(*f)i 

5.000 horse 

88. Muhammad Qauini Khan, 1 3,000 
81), Muza liar llnsayn Mirai, 1,000 
1)0. Raja Jagannfith, 15,000 

1)1. Jtajn Aslcaran, 3,000 
1)3. Ifcay Lonkuran, 2,000 
915. Madhu Kingh, “ brother of R, 
Man Singh,” 2,000 

94. Sayf Kh an Koka . 

95. GhiyuH' 1 ’d-Din <; Ali A, sal Khan 
90. Rayanda, Khan Mugiiul, 2,000 

97. Mubarak Khan, Ihc Uakkhar, 

1.000 

98, Bite Bahadur Afghan, 2,000 . 

99. Mirak Khun dink jauk (?) 

100. Sayyid Qiiaim liilrha, 2,000 

101, Raja Kangar, 2,000 

102, Muhammad Mu, say n Bashkin: 

Khan, kept 2,000 horse 
303. Uimayn Khan Tnlmyah, 2,000 
J04. .lalal Klian. tins Gakkhar, 1,500 
105. Build Klian, Hie Gakldiar, 1 ,500 

10(5. litibar Khan. Knnuch, 2,000 „ 

107. Khwajah r I’fihir Muhammad 

Tatar Khan 

108. Moth Kaja, 1,500 . 

109. Mihfcar Khan Klm sa Khavl. 

2,000. . . * , 

110. Gaidar 'Khan. Khasa Kh avl. 

2 , 000 1 . . ' , 

111. Bahai' Khan. Klnlfta Khavl. 

2,000. 


In Atm 'I- Fad's list. 

No. 50; 3,000. 

„ 40; 4,000. 

„ .1 80 ; 700. 

„ (59; 2.500. 

not in the A t Tu ; vide No. 171. 
not in the A'ln ; vide No. 2(55, 

Wo. 104 ; 1 ,500. 

„ 38; 4,000. 

„ 12(5; 1,000. 

„ (58; 2,500. 

„ 171; 1,000. 

„ 320; 1,000. 
not in tin*. A 'In. 

No. 105; 1,500. 
not in l he ANn ; 

vide under No. 134 . 

No. 90; 2,000. 

„ 53; 3,000. 

„ 170; 1.000. 
not in the A'ln ; 

vide p, 508, and under No. 217. 
No. 84; 2,000. 

„ 111 ; 1,000. 

„ 121 ; 1 , 000 . 

„ 102 ; 1 , 000 . 

not in tho A 'In, 

No. 87 (?) ; 2,000. 


1 Tho rjuiuo as No, 37 on p. (508 't 
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In the Tabaqdt. 


In Abu '1-FazVs list. 

1 12. Far ha(i Khan Kjma Khayl, 



2,000 . . 

No 

145; 1,000. 

113. Ray Hal Durban, 2,000 . 

33 

100; 1,250. 

1 14. Rliy Bnrgil, 1 ,000 1 

33 

O 

1 

Cl 

o 

p 

115. Mimic JKliiin Baliad ur, 2 2,000 . 

33 

208 ; 500. 

110. Bhali Muhammad Qala.1T 

33 

95; 2,000. 

117. Maqsful ‘•'All Kor . 

3) 

13G ; 1,000. 

118. Tkhlas Khan, llio Kiuuich, 1,000 

33 

86 ; 2,000. 

110. Mihr < All Mildew, 1,500 . 

33 

130; 1,000. 

1 20, Khudiuvartd Khan DakhinT, 



1,500 

>3 

151 ; 1,000. 

121. Mir Murtaz, ii DakhinT, 1,000 . 

3) 

1G2 ; 1,000. 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batanl Afghan, 



1,000 

33 

220 ; 600. 

1211 Nazar Beg, son of Build, the 



Ghakkhnr, 1,000 . 

33 

247 ; 500. 

121. Raja Uopul, 2,000 . 

not in the A*m ; 



vide under No. 305. 

125. Qiyn Khan. 1,000 . 

No. 

184; 700. 

120. Bayyid lTfiahim Riirha, 2,000 . 

33 

148; 1,000. 

127. RazftwT Khan. 2,000 

33 

Ml; 1,000. 

1.28, Raja BTr Hal, 2,000 

3> 

85 ; 2,000. 

129. Shaykh Farld-i Bukhari, 1,500 

33 

99; 1,500. 

130. Raja Surjan, 2,000 

>3 

90 ; 2,000. 

131. Jalfar Beg, Aaai Khan , 2,000 

3? 

98 ; 2,000. 

132. Raja Riljwl Bairagi, 1,500 

33 

118; 1,000. 

133, Filr.il Khan, 1,500 , 

33 

156; 1,000. 

134. Shall Quit Khan Naranjl, 1,000 

33 

231; 500. 

1 35. Shaykh Mal.iammad JKluin Bukh- 



ari, 2,000 .... 

?? 

77 ; 2,000. 

130. Lai Khan B&dakhslu 

33 

209 ; 500. 

137. Khanjar Beg Chaghla 8 . 

not in the A* , ln. 

138. Makhsus Khan, 2,500 

No. 

70 ; 2,500. 

139. 8o.nl Khan Arlat . • • 

S3 

216 ; 500, 

* MS., 1,000. 



i He tiled in tins explosion of a mine before Glut or. 

s ” Ho bolomia to the old Amirs of the? present dynasty* He was an acoompliBbod 

man. catcalled in music, and oonvnosed poems. 

. There exists a weU-lmown Ma^mvwi by 

Win, dur bdb-i akhm> on tlio subioot of dancing gals." %obctqtii. Vite AkimrMim, 

IT. 82. 
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In f/w Tahaqal. 

In AhCt 'l-Fuzl’s list. 

MO Mh'xa IJuHayn Klifm 

No 119; 1,000. 

I'll, .liiHiil Singh, i ,r>«o 

„ 160; 1,000 

112. Mlra't Nitjiii Khan 

„ 142; 1,000. 

M3. ‘TAlr Dosrt Klin, II, 1,000 1 . 

nol, in ilu- A*m. 

144 Sultfm 1,1 iimiyn Klifm 

not in tho A c In. 

145, ICInviljn >Shfili Mansur Mhlnizi . 

No. 122; 1,000. 

Mli, Halim Klifm, 1,000 

„ 132; 1,000. 

147. Mayya 1 ('hhajhil Ikirha . 

„ 221 ; 500. 

148. Durbar Khan, 1,000 

„ 185 ; 700. 

149. flail Aluhiunmutl HTatfmi, 1,000(1) „ 55; 3,000. 

150. Muhammad Zn man 8 

not in tho A*m. 

151. TClmrmm Klifm. 2,000 a . 

not in tins AMn. 

152. Muhammad Qull Totjbny, 1.000 

No. 129; 1,000. 

153. Mujahirl Klifm, l ,000 4 . 

not in tho A ^H. 

154. HulLfm Ibrahim Awbahl r> 

not in 1,1«' A*In. 

155. Mhfth (jhfizl Khan Turkman 

not in tho A Mu. 

156. Klicroya, 1,000 

No. 168; 1,000. 

157. ICakar i All Kliiin, 1,000 

!( 92 ; 2,000. 

158. Nftqib Klifm, 1,000 

„ 161 ; .1,000. 

159. Ik*g NTinn Khan, 1,000 . 

„ 212; 500. 

160, O.nllu On dam Klifin. 1,000 

„ 123 ; 1,000. 

101, JftlBl Klnm Qurclu, 1,000 

„ 213; 500. 

162. Hiiimal Khan. (lurchl, 1,000 

„ 154; 1,000. 

163. Mirzacla *• All Klifm 

„ 152; 1,000. 

164. Hftyyid ‘■Alicl 11 ’Halt Klifm 

„ 18!) ; 700. 

165, Mir Slmnf-i A mull, 1,000 

No. 160; 1,000. 

160. FftrruMi Khun 

„ 232 ; 500. 

167. Dost K lni.it “ . 

not in tho Alin, 

JOB. Jn'tfivr Khan Turkman. 1,000 . 

No. 114; 1,000, 

I “ Ho ww a servant of llunjri.yun. In j\ldm,r*n sorvico Ho who to a eomtnaml of 1,000, 
and cliod at Lulior." Out) Mb', cal Ik Him gAtl float J£ljfm Nitranql, tho other Ima Hftrbeyi, 
an imunuitl title for the Mughal period, 

II 11 Muhammad Zu,miin is tho brother of Mlr/.ii Yflmif K.hSn (Wo, 3fi). Ho belonged 
to tho command*?™ of 1,000, and was killed in (Hid Ha." '(litbaq&t, 

a According to tho TabuqiU, Ho won (load In f.000, Vide AkharnUmtt, II , US, IQS, 
200, 284 , 287, 

He is not to Ho confounded with MfetS llliuvrani (No, 177). 

1 Mujilhid KhSu wiw tho son of Muglibib Tvlifi n . ono of Humltyiin'n courtUvra, He was 
killed at KonUuilmlr, AManuima, HI, 140, 108, 

5 He was tho hjtjA, or maternal undo, of tho author of tho '{'abaq&t, and diiitliiguishod 
himcolf in lending a Huec.esHful expedition into KuuiflAon. 

* One MS. ornls liim , s hi, the other ^ .h*. ** He belonged to the commanders of 
1.000, and is now (a, it, 1001) dead," 


f 
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Tn the Tabaqdt. J n Abu ’l-Fazl's list. 

169. Ray Manohac . . . No. 265 ; 400. 

170. Shay kh 1 Abd" ’r-Kalutn of Laldinau „ 197; 700. 

17 1. Mtrzii Abu M-Muzaftar . . „ 240; 500. 

172. U5j Singh, son of Raja Askaian „ 174; 1,000. 

173. Iliiy Ratr Das . . . „ 196 ; 700. 

174. Janislv Bahadur ,, 235; 500. 

175. Muhammad Khan Niyazx . ,, 239; 500. 

176. Ram Das Kaohhwalm . . „ 238; 500. 

177. Mir Abu ’J-Qiisim . . „ 251 ; 500. 

J78. Klnviija 1 Abd 11 ’]- 1 lay, Mir 7 Adi „ 230; 500. 

179. Shams" M-I)ui llusayu, soil of 

A^zatu Khan . . . „ 163; 1,000. 

180. Khwaja Shams" ’d-Diu Khawafi „ 159; 1,000. 

181. Mir Jamal" 5 d-Dlu Jhiaayn fnju, 

1,000. 164; 1,000. 

1 82. Sliaykh 1 Abd" Tlnli Khan, son oE 

Muhammad Chaws. 1,000 . „ 173; 1,000. 

183. Sayyid Riiju Barba, 1,000 . „ 165; 1,000. 

184. Media Ray (’luudulti, 1,000 . „ 198 ; 700. 

185. Mir Tahir RazawT, brother of M. 

Yusuf Khan . , , „ 236 ; 500. 

186. Ttisli Beg Kabuli . . . „ 172; 1,000. 

187. Ahmad Keg Kabuli, keeps 700 

horse ,, 191 ; 700. 

188. Slier Khwaja. . . . „ 176; 800. 

189. Muhammad Quit Turkman , „ 203 ; 600. 

190. Mlrza ?Alt Alamshahi x . . „ 237 ; 500. 

191 . Wazlr Jamil . . . „ 200; 700. 

192. Ray 'Bhoj, 1,000 . 175; 1,000 

193. llajchtyar Beg Turkman . . „ 204; 600. 

1.94, Mir $ndr Julian 194 ; 700, 

195. Ilasan Beg ShayMl <; Uinari . „ 167 ; 1,000. 

196. Shad man, son of '•Aziz Koka . „ 233 ; 500. 

197. Raja Mukatman Bhadaurya , „ 249; 500. 

198. BaqI Safarchl, 8 son of T»hir 

Khan Jfaraghftt . . . not in the 1*111 ; vicklAo. 94. 

1 “ Ito is the brother of rAlamshith, a oourageous man, skilful in the use of arms." 
TtihnqFit, This remark is soaroely in. harmony with the facts recorded under No. 237, 

" [“ Or Svfrcw ht ?— PJ 
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In the Tabaqdl. 

] !)!). Karidun Barkis 

200. Bahadur Khan Qurdar, a Tarin 

Afghan . 

201. Rhaykh BiiyazTd i ('hishtl 


hi Aba ’l-Fa'J's hut. 
No. 227 ; HOD. 

„ 20!) ; 400. 

„ 200 ; 400, 


Tn this above lint, a few grandees arc itionl toned whom Abu ’1-FazI 
classes among Iho commanders of 400. Nizam, however, adds ihc 
following note to his own list— “ Lot it ho known that the title of Ami) 
is given to all such as hold IVlansabs from BOO upwards. None of those 
whom I have enumerated holds a less rank” 

Tho Historian Bada*oin has not given) a list of Amirs, hut has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of tho poets, doctors, learned men, and saints 
of AMbar’tf reign, together with biographic;)] notions, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his usual animus he says (HI, 1)- •“ i shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Ni&fLm has given them in the end of his work, and besides 
most of them haw died without having obtained the pardon of Gotl. 

I have seen none, that is faithful in this generation ; 

If than knnuH’st one., give him mg blessing 
Of the Mansabchlrs whose names Abu ’1-Rnzl has not given, because 
tho AHn list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, 
the most famous are Malm bat Khan, Khan Jahtin Lodi (aide under 
No. 309), and <J Abd u ’llfih Khan Flrfiz-jatig. 

Wo have no complete list of the grandees of dahanglr’s reign ; but 
the Dutch traveller Do Laid, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of .lahanglr’H Mansabdars, which may 
bo compared with the lists in tho /Km and the I'ddislmlmamt, (11, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose mansabs wore above 5,000, we have : — 


Commanders 

Under Akbar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Nlnilijahan, 


(/Kin) 

( Do Laet) 

(Ptulishahndnia) 

5,000 . 

. 30 . 

. 8 . 

. 20 

4,500 . 

2 . 

. 9 . 

. 0 

4,000 . 

. 9 . 

. 25 . 

. 20 

3,500 . ■ 

2 . 

. 30 . 

. 0 

3,000 . 

. 17 . 

. 36 . 

. * 44 

2,500 . 

8 . 

. 42 . 

. 11 

2,000 . 

. 27 . 

. 45 , 

. 51 

1,500 . 

. 7 , 

. 51 4 

. . 52 

1,250 . 

1 . 

. 0 . 

. 0 
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Commandos 

Under Alcbar. 

Under Jahangir 

Under Shdhjahdn 

of 

(A^In) 

(])e Last) 

{ PdcUshahnatm ) 

J ,000 . 

. 31 . 

. 55 . 

. 97 

900 . 

. 38 . 

. 0 . 

. 23 

800 . 

2 . 

. 0 . 

, 40 

700 , 

. 25 . 

. 58 . 

. 61 

600 . 

1 . 

. 0 . 

. 30 

500 

. 46 . 

. 80 . 

. 114 

Total 

. 249 . 

. 439 . 

. 563 

400 . 

. 18 . 

. 73 


350 . 

. 19 . 

. 58 


300 . 

. 33 . 

. 72 


250 . 

. 12 . 

. 85 

not specified. 

200 . 

. 81 . 

. 150 


Total 

. 163 . 

. 438 


IDO . 

. 53 . 

. 242 


120 . 

1 . 

. 0 


100 . 

. 250 . 

. 300 


80 . 

. 91 . 

. 245 

not specified. 

60 

. 204 . 

. 397 


50 , 

. U> . 

. 0 


40 . 

. 260 . 

. 298 


30 , 

. 39 . 

. 240 


20 . 

. 250 . 

. 232 


10 . 

. 224 . 

. 110 


Total 

. 3,388 . 

2,064 


The number of Ahadls under 

Jahangir, Do Lath 

fixes as follows ; — 


ChaMraspas . . . 743 

Slhaspas .... 1,322 

Duaspaa .... 1,428 

Ypkaapae .... 950 


4,141 Alia d la. 
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Under WliiUijaliiln, 17 (Inimlccs were promoted, up to the 20tli year 
of his reign, to man, sabs above 5,000. 'I’liere in no Hindu among them. 

l)e Laiit has not mentioned how many oi tbo Amirs were Iliad fin. 
Hut we may compare the lists of I lie A* in and the Padishrthnnrm. 

We find under Alehin- 

among 252 mniisabdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 152 Hindus, 

among HK5 mniKsabdfu'K from '100 to 200 . . 25 „ 

Under Khiihjalihn (201 U year of bin reign), we have : — 

among 12 nianMabdnrH above 5,000 . . . no Hindiis. 

among 580 manuabdarw from 5,000 to 500 . . 110 IlindiiH 

The nanieH of commander, s below 500 are not given in (he Padishah- 
udma. Regarding other facts connected with (he relative position of 
Hindus and Muhammadans at the Mughal court, 1 would refer Hie reader 
to my "(ilmpier from Muhammadan [fi, story,” (hilmtfa Review, April, 
1871.’ 


J*7« .'50 (eontinued). 

THK UHARNUI) M IAN OU Til hi TIMK. 

1 shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed, tlis Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the. Ideal worlds, and (lie 
sovereign over the external and the inlernal, honours five' classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all live, according to Ilnur light, are 
struck with his Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive (he mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding arid the. breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the Ihrono of his Majesty, Tito 
acatmd elftHB pay less attention to the external world ; hut in the light 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The. third class do not step 
beyond the arena of observation (ruizar) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what rests on testimony, The fourth class look upon testimony as 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, nod handle nothing without 
proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot, pass beyond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony, iiach class lias many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The more classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class. —Such as understand the mysteries of loth worlds. 

1. Hhaykh Mubarak of Nslgor. 1 

Vide midcr No. 253. The Tabaqat also mentions a Shaykh Mubarak 
of A I war, and a Sayyid Mubarak of Gwfdyar. 

2. Shaykh Nizam. 

Abu T-Kazl either means tlm renowned Nizam 11 ’d-Din of Amethi, 
near Laklmau, of the GhishtI sect, who died a.u. 079 ; or Nizam" 5 d-Dln 
of Narnaul, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Hliaykb Adlian. 

lie also belonged to the Ohishtls, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

'1 . Miyati Wajlh" VI -Din, 

Died at Ahnuuliibful in 998. The Tabaqat. mentions a contemporary, 
Shai/leh Wajlh" Vl-Din Gujratl, who died in 995. 

5. Shay kb Itulra" Vl-Din. 

lie was the son of Shaykh ‘Abd" T-Quddus of Gango. Badfdonl 
saw him at Dibit at the time of Bayriim’s fall. 

6. Shaykh Abd" ’J-Azlz (of Dihll). 

7. Shay kh J ala 1" Vl-Din. 

lie belongs to Tltanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor 
(kh alifa) of ‘■Abd" ’1-QudclQfl of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Slmykh Jltilidiya. 

Ildhdiya is Hindustani for the Persian IlahlM, “given (diyd) by 
God,’’ “ Theodore.” Ho lived at KhayriiMd and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Uiisam" Vl-Din. 

“Mawlana Husam" Vl-Dln Surkh of Labor. He differed from the 
learned of Labor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious,” Tabaqat. 

10. Shayjvh ^Abd" T-Ghafur. 

Ho belongs to A%impur in Sambhal, and was the pupil of ^Abd" 
M-Quddus. Died in 995. 

if, Shaykh Pan j ft. 

He was wrongly called Bechu on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Badafoni, If, 03. 

12. Mawlana EsmiPlI. 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shaykh I^usayn, who taught 
in Humify tin's Madrasa at Dibit, Ho was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 

1 The notes aw taken from the ifahcr^St, the third volume of BadctAoni, and the Mir*' at 

’l-'SAlam, 
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13. Mftdhu Bursuti. 

14. Madlmsudan. 

IB. Natfiyn Asrarn. 

IC. TUarijT Bur. 

17. Dumfular Bhnt. 


18. Kfimlirl.il. 
10. Mar Bing. 

20. Parrainclar 

21. Adit. 


/Second ('Hush, - finch as understand the nu/sferics of the, heart . 

22. Bhaykh Baku" 'd-Dln Mahmud 1 Kama agar (the bow maker), 

23 Shaykh Aimin' 1 ’llah. 

24. Khwfija '> Abd" ’ah-Hhahid. 

J(e in ilio son of Khwujnmfn Khvvftja , son of tin* renowned Khwfija 
Aljtriir. Vide Mo. 17 and No, 108. lie died in 082, and was 
buried tit Bainarqand. lie hud been for twenty years in India, and 
held a jfiglr in Purgana in the Bari Dufib, where he maintained 

two thousand poor. 

25. Shaykh Musa. 

Ho was a smith (uhawjtnf and performed many miracles. ITo died 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at. Labor. The. older 
brother of. Shaykh Halim -i t'hiwhtT also was called Bhaykh Musa; vide 
under Mo. 82. Vide also below, .No. 102. 

26. Baba Balaa. 

27. Shaykh Alii* 11 ’d-Ditt Majgub Vide. JiadfVanl, Ilf, OJ, 

28. Shaykh Y fluid' llarkim. 

The Tahiqut calls him Shaykh Yusuf Uarlcun Ala jr, fib of Lfdior. 

2!). Shaykh Kurban. 

He, lived as a recluse in Kill pi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himself water. Ho knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Quran. He was a Muhdawl. Ho died in 070 at the ago of one hundred 
years, and was buried in his cell. 

30. Baba Kapur. 

Shaykh Kipur Maj/.fib of Qwfdyiir, a Husaynt Sayyicl, was at first a 
soldier, then turned a hihishtl, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water, Ho died iti 976 from a fall from his gate,. 

31. Shaykh Abfl Is-liaq Kirang. Vide, BaiI<i % onl,, J IX, 48. 

32. Slniykli Du*' fid. 

Ho is called Jhanruwfil from .Thatm'i near Lfilior. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at BTtpflr in Mnltun, wluire DfpTuI was horn, 
BadfiPoni (HI, p» 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. Ho died in 
982. 

1 BadS^onM (111, p. Ifil) ajontuma ft Shtyn,” 'd-Dfrt Ma/jmitd Kam&nyar. 
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.'S3. Hlmyklt Sallm-i Chislxtl. 

He was a descendant of Shaykh Farid-i Shakarganj, and lived in 
Fathpur Sikri highly honoured by Alcbar. Jahangir was called after 
him Snlim. Tie died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 

;S4. Bhaykh Muhammad Qliaws of Gwalyar. 

Vide No 1715, 

35. Rain Bluidr 36. Jadrup. 

Third Class. — Such as hiow philosophy and theology J 

37. Mir Fa tli” ’llah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 31, 110, 208, 284. His brother was a poet and wrote under 
the takludlus of Fdritj/n ; vide BadCVom, HI, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Taqi and Mir Sharif. 

38. Mir Muring. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khuaraw, from where ilia body waR taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the I.Iadis under the renowned 11m Ha jar in Makkah, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide AUmnmna, 11, 278, 337. 

39. Mftwlana BaMd, of Tnrkistan. 

lie came, in 968 from Mawara ’n-nalir to Agra. Bad., II, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970 ; l.c., 11T, 152. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

Ho is also called Hafiz Kumalri. He camo in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara ’n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After- 
wards ho returned to his country, whero lie died. Vide BadSVorti, IX, 187. 

41. Mawlana Hindi Muhammad. 

1.12; Bad., II , 295, U. 

42. Mawlana Alai’ 1 THDin. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called L<m> He was the son 
of Mawlana Kainal” ’d-Din Huaayn and studied under Mawlana Jalal 
Hawwfmi BhafiM. Ho was for some time Akbar’s teacher. Once at a 
darbar he placed himself before the Khan-i A^am, when the Mir Tozak 


1 At<p90! o tnemqHJ, pr* that which is based on xeasoh (Sagl) and traditional testimony 
(nasi). 
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told him (o go back “ Why should not a lea mod man stand in front of 
fools,” said lie, and left the hall, and never came, again. lie got ‘1,000 
blghas as .sayfirghill in Mambbnl, wliero he died. 

43. Jlukini MisrI. Vide No. 251. 

41. Mawlana Khaykh II usayn (of Ajmir). 

lie, woh said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint MuMn-i 
CliislUI of Ajmir, was onee banished lo Makkali, and had to sufler, in 
common with oilier learned men whom Alt bar despised, various persecu- 
tions. lladCfonl, 111, 37. 

45. Mawlana Mir Kalan. 

lie died in 1)81, and was buried at Agra. He was .labfinglr’s first 
teacher. Bad. , If, 170 

40. (tha/, I Khan. Vide No. 144, 

47. Mawlana Hudlq. 

lie was born in Kumurqand, eame. lo India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he. was for some time the teacher of MTrzii Muliamnmd Hakim, 
Akbar’a brother. Ho then went back to bin home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tabaqdt calls him Mulla Rsidiq HuhvaH. Hudson! (HI, 255, 
where the lid. Bibl. India has wrongly Ihdu'unl) puts him among 
the pools. 

48. Mawlana Khali Muhammad. 

Vide Ho. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories 
only mention one Mawhltia of that name. 

Fourth (Hants. — Buck as know philotsoph/ (‘mqli kuliim). 1 

49. Mawlana I'ir Muhammad. Vide No. 20. 

50. Mawlana < >Abd u ’l-Baqi. 

flo was a iSadr ; vide pp. 282, 528 [and Akhnrndma, 'll, 143J. 

51. MTrssa Muftis, 

He was an U/balc, came from Mawarii ’n-uahr to India, and taught 
for some time in the Jam! 1 * Mas j id of MuMn" hl-Dln ibu-ankhildT (aide 
No. 128) at Agra, fie died in Makkah at the ago of seventy. Vide 
Bad., II, 187. 

62. Mawlauazada tShulrr. 

63. Mawlana Muhammad. 

Ho lived at Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. BadFVoni 
(lit, 154) calls him Mawlana Muhammad Mufti, 


1 This moans chiefly religious testimony based on Intnmn reason, not on revelation, 
AW ’1-Fa?! evidently takes it in a wider sense, as lie includes the doctors in this class. 
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Abu ’1-lfnzl, however, means perhaps Mawlana Muhammad o£ Yazd r 
a learned and bigoted Slu fc ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abu 
T-h’azl, 1o whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah. He was plundered on 
the road to Surat. Mil* at. But BadcPoni tells quite a different story; 
vide p. 198. 

Or it may refer to No, HO, p. 438. 

54. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Tabaqat also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the SaqTi $ulum. 

55. Mawlana Nilr" ’d-T)In Tarkhan. 

Vida under No. 393, Ho was a poet and a man of great erudition. 
Towards tlio end of his life “ he repented ” and gave up poetry. .Tie was 
for ii long time Mut&walll of JlnmayilM’s tomb hx Dihll, whore lie died. 

The L'tdxiijfit says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. 
According io ihc M a* fair, he was born in .lam in Khurasan, and was 
educated in Mashhad, lb; was introduced fo Babar, and was a private 
friend of llvnnayiin’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to ^ Iraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, lie wrote under the iakhailut! of “ Nurl ”. Ho is also called 
“ Nurl of Bafldun because he held Salulfm for some time as jaglr. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan, 1 and appointed 
him to Samanah. 

56. Nfroiyn. 64. Bidyaniwas. 

57. Madhiibhat. 65. Gorlnfith. 

58. Srlbhat. 66. Goplnath. 

59. BishnNath. 67. KislmPaiuJ.it. 

60. BfimKisbn. 68. 'Bhaffaeliarj. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. (19. Ehaglrat Bhaffacharj. 

62. BasQclev Misr. 70. Kashi Nath Bhaftacharj. 

63. Baraanbhat, 

Physicians. 

71. Hakim Misti. Vide No. 254. 

72. Hakim' 1 T-Mulk. 

His name is Shame" ’d-Dln and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s 
court, he had come from Gilan on the Caspian, to India. He was a very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the innova- 

1 Tho titto carried with itticmooftho privileges attached to it ( vide p. 393. The 
haa Rome towoh wade by NM oft his empty title. 
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Lions commenced, he. nuked I'or permission t,o go lo Mnkkah (988), where 
he died. 

73. Mu 115. Mir. 

The Tabar/d I calls him Mulla RlTr Talnb of llairal, grandson of 
Mulla t; Al>d 11 ’1-IJny Y.ixdl. 

74. Hakim Abu T-Knlh. Vidv No. 112, p. 4.08. 

75. Hakim Zunbll Hog. Vide No 150, p. 'UK). 

7(>. Hakim '’All of (Ulan. Vide No. 1 03, p 510 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

Uo also came from (Ulan. I lis knowledge, says BadMom (III, 107), 
was noli extensive, buL be was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Aristn. 

79. Jin lain hath" ’ lln.lv. 

He also came from (Ulan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and 
also of astronomy, lie wrolc a Persian Commentary to the Qiinun, In 
the lirsl, year of .laliunglr’s reign, lie was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse (Tvziik, p. 31). The ibldisluVtitainu (1, b., 350) nays that 
ho afterwards relumed to his country, where lie committed suicide. His 
grandson, Kath u ’Huh, was a doctor at Mhiijulifui’s court. 

80. l.ltilrtm MasTh" T-Mulk. 

lie came from t.ho Dakhin, where ho luul gone from Minim. His was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Multan Murad, lbs died in 
Malwnh. 

81. llaklm.iaM' 1 'd-DTn Mny.affar. Vide. No. 318, p. 582. 

82. Hakim Tjuf.f u Tlnh. Vule No. 35-1, p. 581. 

83. Hakim Mayf 11 I-Mulk Lang. 

Und^ont and the Tnbatfd call him Sayf u ’J Alulfiic, Because ho killed 
his patients, he got the, nickname of Nm//“ ' l-Hnkanui , “ tho sword of the, 
doctors,” He came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bayram’s 
regency. Later lies went back to Ids counriy. Ho was also a poet and 
wrote under the lakhalhix of “ MJuijaH”. Ho is not to be. confounded 
with No. 20J, ]i. 528. 

84. Hakim l,Iumilm. Vide No. 205, p, 529. 

85. l,f,aklm s Ain" * I-Mulk. Vick No. 234, p. 480, 

8(1, l.faklm Mhi f frir. 

The Mir*' at mentions a Hakim ShifTtH, who in his poetical writings 
calls himself MugaJTar ibn-i Muhammad Ai-htisnyril Asmhifa*i, He was 
horn at Isfahan, and was A friend of Shah ^Abbas-i $afawl, Ho died in 
1037, There is a copy of hia MtisnaivI in the Library of the Asiatic. Society 
of Bengal (No, 795). 
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87. TLiildm NHmat' 1 ’llah. 

88. Hakim llawfi'l. 

DavifPI was also the takhallus of No. 85. 

89. Hakim Talah '■'All. 

90. Hakim '■'AIkI 11 ’r- Rahim. 

91. Hakim Rub' 1 ’llah. 

92. Hakim Eakhr 11 ’d-Dln lAll. 

93. Hakim Is-hai). 

94. Bliaykh Hasan, and 95. Sliaykh Blna, 

Bhayjdi Hasan of Panlpat, and his son Shaykli Blna were renowned 
surgeons. Instead of “ Blna ”, the MSS. have various readings. The 
Mifasi) has Phanii/a, Ihe Tubnqat Blmniya. 

Shaykli Hina’s son is the well-known Shaykli Hasan, or IlassUj who 
under Jahangir’s rose to great honours, and received the title of Muqarrab 
Khan. Bather and son, in the 41 at year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassu was 
physician to Prince Salim, who was much attached to him. After his 
accession, ho was mado a commander of 5,000 and governor of Oujrat, 
in which capacity lie came in contact with the English at Surat. He gave 
no sal refaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1027) he was made 
governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Mhfilijnhfm’s reign, ho was pensioned oil, and received the Pargana oi 
JKayriuia, his birthplace, as jaglr. lie constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of tho renowned Saint Sliaraf'* M-Dln. of Panlpat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Ivayrana, ho built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. lie obtained excellent fruit-trees from, all 
purls of India, and the Nayrana mangoes, according to the Ma^adr, 
have since bom famous in JDilill. 

JVlmjamib’s son, Ttmj H ’llah, was a doctor under Shalijahan, and a 
commander of 800. Awrangzeb mado him a Khan. Ile died in the 10th 
year of Awrangneb. 

Muqarrab’s adopted son Is Maslhil-i Kairanawl. Has real name was 
SnAttd 11 ’llah. lie was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Tiamehandro’a wife. 

9(1. Mahadov. 98. Narayin. 

97. Blum Nath. 99. Blwajl. 3 - 


1 The Tabwfil xnoatirow » few other ftinrlfl doctors ot distinction who lived during 

A.khar‘8 reign, Bhlcaii, Durgii Mai, Ohandr 8on (“ an owllaitb surgeon”), and 11)1 
{one M<S, has Abl). 



Fifth Class - Such a.s understand sciences u'stmrj on testimony (miql). 1 

100 Miy.in 1 1 >il ini 

He I ived at Hnmbluil The historian JkidfiAoin, wlion twelve years old* 
learned under him in 9(H). Halim died in 0(19. 

101 Miyiin dinu.il Khan 

He was Mufti «>S DililT and died mure Hum ninety yearn old in 984. 
lie wa.s a Kivmbii. 

102 Mawlima ‘■Abd" ’] Qjdir. 

Hi 1 was the pupil of Sluiykh Hamid Q.idirl (buried at Fhimidpur, 
near Mull an), and wan at enmity with his mvu younger brother Hlmyhh 
Mils.!, regarding the, rigid, of succession ‘■Ainl" "1 Qiidir used to any the 
iw/l-pruyotf} a in the audieuee-hnll of hath pur KikrI, and when asked by 
Alcbar to any them at homo, he said, “ My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pirns orders." Alcbar called him u fool, and cancelled his 
grant of land, whereupon ‘(Abd" l-Qadir went back to Uolili, Khayjch 
Musa, did bi'tter ; ho joined the army, and became a commander of 000. 
Vide below, Nos. 109, 101. 

The Mir^'Uk mentions a Mnwhina ‘(Abd" T-QAdir of Sirhind as one of 
the most learned of Alcbar's age. 

103. Khaykh Alnnad. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Shaykh Ihiji Ahmad of bailor, and a Hhavkh 
Ahmad llfijf I’uhid! Mujmib of Kind. 

104. Makhdum" ’l-Mulk. Vide p 172. 

This is the title of Mawlanii hAlid 11 Tlali of Kultanpur, author of the 
^Asmal-i Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shanudil" 'n-Naln. Jflumfiyun 
gave him the titles of Makhdilm" ’I Alullc and Khayjch 11 ’1 Islam. Ho was 
a bigoted Bimni, and looked upon Aim T-lhud from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. Tie died in 990 in (hi j nit after his return from Makkah. 

1 0B. Mawlanii l *Ahd u ’s-Kahim. 

The Tabaqat says, he lived at Liihoe and was a learned man. 

The M idat mentions another Mawlanii ‘•Abd' 1 VMuhim of Liihor, 
•who waa a great lawyer ( fatph ) and wrote a commentary to Bnigawl, 
Ho died more than ninety years old in the first year of Kluilijalnin’s reign. 

100. Qiitil $adt 11 kb'Din. 

Qa?.T §adr u ! d*I3In Qumyshl ‘(Abbas! of .hilindhar was the pupil of 
MakhdBm" ’l-Mullc (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and hold such broad views, that ho was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic. When the learned were driven 

*■ As religious law, l.fadJf}, history, eto, 

* s Voluntary prayers. 
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from court, he was sent as Quzi to Rharoch, where he died. His son, 
Sliaykh Muhammad, succeeded him. His family remained in Gujrafc. 

107. Mavvlana Ha ‘■ad 11 ’llah. 

He lived at Blyana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age. He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards 
the end of his life he. got silent, and shut himself out from all intercourse 
with men, oven his own children. He died in 989. 

108 . Mawlanii la-h;iq. 

He was the son of Khaylch Kfiku, and lived at Labor. Sliaykh Sa*md u 
’Huh Sliaykh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died 
more Ilian a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir 7Ahd» ’i-batlf. Vide No. 161, p 496. 

1 10. Mir Nftr 11 ’llah. 

Ho came, from Hlmatar and was introduced to Akhar hy Hakim 
Abu ’l-Ihilh. He was a Bhi'hili, hut practised taqiya among Sunnis, and 
was even well aequainfed with the law of Abu. Hanifa. When Skaykh 
MuHn Qii/i of Labor retired, lie was appointed his successor, and gave 
every satisfaction. After Jahangir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor hy a hasty word and was executed. 

HI. Mawlana iAkl u ’l-Qadir. 

He was Akhnr’s fceachor (dkhund). Vide No. 242, p. 542. 

.112. Qiiz'i Ahd u ’1-BarnI. 

lie, was a Mlyanluill, 1 and according to Ba&CVotn (11, 314) played chess 
for money and drank wine. Akhar made, him in 990, Qaziy u M-Quzat, 
in place of QiM Jalfd' 1 ’d-Din Multan! (No. 122). Vide Akbarnama, HI, 593. 

113. Mawhlml Qasim. 

1’he J' aharjat mentions a Mulla Qasim of Qandahar. 

114. Qa/.i Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 559 

115. Mulla Kamill 

The Tahaqat men! ions a Shaykh Kama! of Alwar, the successor and 
relative of Slia ykh Salim. 

116. Sliaykh YaMpib (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets, 

117. Mulla ‘>jUam. Vide p. 159, note. 

He died in 991, and wrote a book entitled Vawdlih" ' l-Wildyat . Bad., 
II, 337. 

118. Hhaykh «iAbd« ’n-Nabi. Vide pp. 182, 186, 195, 197, 549, 
616, note, 

Ho was the son of Sliaykh Ahmad, son of Sliaykh 4Abd u ’1-Quddus 

i MiySttltM ia tllo name of tlici hilly tawifc between Samatqand and Bujtharfl, 



of Ghingo, and was several times in Mai; kali, whore lie .studied hltc Hadis. 
When In 1 held the office of iSndr he is said fo liave been arbitrary, but 
liberal. The execution of u Brahman, ilie details of which are related in 
Budifoul (III, BO) led. to the Sluiykh’s deposed. 

Badrfonl (III, SO) places his death in 001, the, Mirant in 002. ^Abd 11 
’n-Nabi’s iamily traced their doHcent from Ah u Manila. 

1J9. Shaykli Bhlk. 

The Tahtujat has also “ Hhlk ”, w hile Ihidfdoni (III, ‘Ad ) has “ Bhikau 
Bhaykh Blnk lived in Kfikor near Lakhnau. lie was as learned as he was 
pious, lie died in OHl. 

120. Bhavlch Aim ’1-Fat.Ii. 

Hliaykh Abu ’l-h\nlh of Gujriit was the son-in-law of Mir Bayyid 
Muhammad of Jauupur, the great 'Miihduwl. He was in Agra at the 
Lime of Bay ram Khan. 

121. Bhuyld) BahiM" ’d-Dln Mufti. 

He lived at Agra, and was a learned and pious man. 

122. Qily.T , fulfil 11 ’d-J)In MulLanl. Vide pp. 182, 105, 

Ho comes from near Uhnkkar and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 090, ho was banished and sent to the Dak' bin, from 
where he wont to Makkah. Tie. died there. 

123. Hliaykh ZiyiD" M-Din. 

It looks as if Hliaykh ZiyiiM 1 Tlfdi were intended ; i tide No, 173. 

121. Hliaykh 1Abd u ’l-Wahhah. 

125. Hliaykh HJmar. 

126. Mir Snyyid Muhammad Mir Adi. Vide No, 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548, 

127. Mawland damal. 

Tho Tabaqal lias a Mulla JamiVI, a learned man of Multan. Jiadfffoni 
(111, 108) mentions a Mawldna .Jamal of Mi 1 , which is said to he a Maljalla 
of Labor, 

128. Shaykh A lunadl. 

Bhaykh, Ahmadl Fayyit# of AmethT, a learned man, contemporary 
of the saint ’d-l)In of Amelia (p, (107), 

120. Bhaykh Alxl u T-dlianl. 1 

He was horn at Radii, on and lived afterwards in Dihll a retired life. 
Tho K h an Kbslnan visited him in 1000. 

130. ShayMi Mlbd" TAVahid, 

1 Sayyid Alimad'n edition of the Vuxuk (p, 01 , 1. 1 1 from holttw) mentions that Jalilingfr 
•when a enild read tho ljadttj under " ftlmykk 9 Aid'* ’l-Ohmit, wluiatt fate is related in the, 

AkbatnA ww." This is a mistake for lAM 11 'n-NupI (No, 118), 
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TIu was bom in Bilgram, and is the author of a commentary to the 
Nuzhat* ’ l-Arwdh , and several treatises on the technical ternis (is/ilakat) 
of the Shifts, one of which goes by the name oi Sanabtl. 

101. Sadr-i Jali an. Vide No. 194, p 522. 

1112. Mawlana, IsnuVul. Vide above, No. 12. 

The Tahaqdlmonlhm a Mulla LsnuKIl Mufti of Labor, and a Mulla 
fsmfiAll of A wadi i, 

133. Mulla Abd" T-Qadir. 

TIuk j R hho historian BndiUom. Abu T-hV/1 also calls him Mulla in 
the Aldmnama, 

134. Mawlana Sadr .Taluln. 

This seems a repetition of No. 131. 

135. Shay kh Jawliar. 

186. Shnyldi Munawwar. 

Vide p. J 12. lie was bom at Liihor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. lie is the author of conirnentarioa to the Mashuriq u ’l-anwar 
(lladis), the lladV' H ’l-bai/an, the lrsiidd-i Qfizt, etc. When the learned 
were banished from court, he was imprisoned in Gwtiliyar, where he 
died in Kill. 

.11 is son, Hhaykh Kahir, was also renowned lor his learning. He died 
In 102(5, in Ahmadilbad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great 
Ahmadfilmdl saint Shiih ^Alam. Mir^dt. 

137. QazI Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 181, 183, 1.08. JiadaJom and the Tabu (fit mention a Haji, 
Ibrahim of Agra, a teacher of the lladis, 

138. Mawlana Jamal Vide above, No. 127. 

139. .Bijai Sen Sur. 

140. Bhfni 01 land, 


A* in 30 (continued). 

THE POETS OP THE AGE. 

1 have now come to this distinguished class of. men and think it right 
to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But, 
many of thorn do not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wish to possess inferior store : they pass their time in 
praising the mean-minded, or soil their language with invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of words wore wonderful indeed ; 
for by this means lofty ideas ate understood. 
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He who joins won/s to words, gives away a drop from the blood of his 
heart . 1 

Every one who strings irords to words, 'performs, if no miracle, yet a 
wonderful action." 

I do not moan n mm*, external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom 
and foolishness, pearls and eoimnon shells, I hough far distant from each 
other, have a superficial similarity. 1 mea,n a, spiritunl union; and 
this is only possible in I he, harnionious, and to recognize, it is diflieult, 
mid la) weigh it still more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; hi* attaches no 
weight lo a handful of imagination. Idiots think that he does not earn 
for poetry, ami that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets are continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a drwdn, or have written 
a masnawi. I shall now enumerate the best among thorn. 

1. Shaykh Abu 'I-Fayz-i Fayzi. 

{Vide p. n-m.) 

lie was a man of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser, 
ire was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. His Majesty understood the value of his genius, and conferred 
upon him the title of Ahdik" ’sh-shifiam or king of the poets. 11 lie wrote 
for nearly forty years under the name of which he afl er wards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Eayydzl, as he himself says in his “ NaL 
Daman ” 

Before this, whenever 1 issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was “ Fayzi ’ ’ , 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

J am the “ FayyazI ” of I ho Ocean of 'Superabundance (Clod’s lovo), 4 

His excellent/ manners and habits east a lustre on his genius, He was 

1 no., gives men something valuable, 

» Hivints perform wonderful nolimw ( kmfimftl ), prophets perform inirivolos (muSjizut) 
'Both in mimoles, lint the kurfimtUa.ro loss in degree than Uu> mefiifit, Whenever the 
omporor tttioko, the eourtters used to lift up Umir hands, and ury" kitrtlmu, karUmal". 
"a miraoio, a miracle, ho has spoken I” /)e. hint. 

3 Uhaaiiil ot Mashhad (vide below, the fifth pout) was the first that obtained this title, 
After his death, .Fay id gob it. Under Jalifuiglr TfUib of Aniul was mrtUh< 'vk-nhu^arfi, 
and. lmdor Bhiihjalutn, Muhammad dan QrtdsT and, after him, Abu '1,'ftUb Kotim. Awrang- 
Btb hated poetry afl innoh an ho haled history and musio. 

J Fay? is an Arabic word meaning “ ahumtomio “ j ?’«»/?? would ho a man who has 
abundance or gives abundantly. Fayy&% is the inlonnive form of A’ay?r, giving nupor- 
abmuhmtly. J’aj/ydjr, orfgmallyps the abstract noutt/Hhe act ofgtvbxgsuporabMdantly,’’ 
and then uoeomiw a title. 

Thy form of fay mtyt agrees With the form of SAMint Abfl 'l-Fa^l’e t.a.JsAaUn?, and sora# 
historians, as Bodttrimf, have mnintatruid that the mere Com suggoBtedtho ohango of 
do Waytftqt. 
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eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Sawati r > u y l-ilhdm 1 
(“ rays o£ inspiration ” ), which is a commentary to the Qur^iln in Arabic, 
in which ho only employed such letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Sumt“ ’L-ijthlns 2 contain the date of its completion. 

Ho looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty , 3 and 
adversity of fortune was in liis eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes ; 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As lie was difficult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his works, and never put the hand of 
request to the forehead 4 of loftiness. He cast no admiring glance on 
himself. Genius as he was, lie did not care much for poetry, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
lie. had read with liis eyes was nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deepty, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some, of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the oyo of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of Ids verses,® Hut now it is brotherly love— a love which does 

1 I I»n?« not noon a ropy of thin work. It in often confounded with, tlio Mawarid” 
'l-kiltnn, booauwi tlio latter aluo i» wi'itUm be nuqaf, without the uao ol dotted lottera. The 
Mmtulrid wan printed at Calcutta in a.u. 124.1, by tlio professors of tho Madrasa and 
Maulawt Muhammad <7 Ait of TtampEir, It conlaina .vontonoow, often pithy, on tlio words 
J 4(011, sulam, film' 1 'Ukaliim, Adam, Muhammad, kul/im » 'llah, ahl“ 'Hah, oto., and possesses 
little ini Most. Fay/T displays in it his lexicographical abilities. 

a This is live 1 12th ehaplor of tho Qur^an, which commences with tho words Qvl fiuw a 
’ ulld/i “ ulmd, Tho lotlors added give 1002 ; Fay?.!, therefore, wroto the book two years 
before liis death. This clover It Infcb was found out by Mil Ilaydar Mufammafi of 
Kfwhiln, poetically slylcd Utijiff. Vide, below, tho 31st poet. 

a i,o„ tho more ho had, Lho more ho gavo away, and thus lie became poor, or, ho 
ooitoidoml that ririnw wake a man poor in a spiritual House, 

1 Tiirnk, properly the crown of tho head, Putting tho hand upon tho orown of the 
head in an old form of tho salCrni. Abu '1-Fa?.l wishes to say that Fay?I was never mean 
enough to atilt for favours or presents, 

0 AbQ T-Fa/.l kept his promise, and collected, two years after Fay?.!'s death, the stray 
leaves of tho Maritas" ’l-adwiir (p. 040) regarding which tho nurioua will find a notice by 
Abu T-Fa?] in lho 3rd book o[ his Maktiibal. ThoBamo book contains an elegy on Fayji's 
death, 

MSS. of FayyJ’s Nul Daman are very numerous. His Dlwun, oxoIubivc of the Qathfid, 
was lilhographod at Dibit in a.h. 1201, but has boon long out o£ print, It ends with a 
LtubiMI (by Fay#I), which allows that the words Diwtin-i Fajjyi oontain the lirikb, i.o„ 
a. it* fill, much too early a date, as ho was only born in 054. The Mir 7- fAlam says 
that Faysfl composed 101 books, Dadl^onl estimates hift verses ai, 20,000, and Abu 'I-Fafcl 
at 00,000, Tho Akbani&ma (40th year) contains numerous extracts from Fayyu’a works. 
D&ghisfanlsaya in his JUyit?/' nh-slutfarilthab Fay^twas a pupil ol IQiwaja #«E>ayn Sana*! 
o£ Mashhad, and it sooms that Abu l-Fa?! has lor this ropson placed SanaTinimediately 
after Fay?I, Tho same writer rcvmarka that, Fay?, 5 is in. Persia often wrongly called 
Fctytf-yi Makhinf. 

Many of tho oxtraots given below are neither found in printed editions nor in MSS. 
of V »y/i‘s works. 


39 
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not travel along the road of critical nicety -that, commands me to write 
clown Home of his veraen. 

Jixhaeh fumi b'utjzl’s Qasulati (Odea) 

1. 0 Thou, wlm existed fioin cloniity and abides!, foi ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy peilectiou, 

2. Thy light melts tho inulemtaiidmg, and Thy glmy bailies wisdom; 
to think of Thee destroys reason. Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that, the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain m search of Thy knowledge • human undeisUudiiig is 
but an atom ol dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

G. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

G. My foot has no power (o travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
£ have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (blade) trickliugs of 
the human pen ; the dross of human undenit ending is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher's Siam. 

8. Man’s so-called foresight, and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city ol Thy glory, 

9. Human knowledge and thought, combined eau only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet, of Thy love,. 

10. WJiatovur our tongue can say, and our pen can writ c,, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble, 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge ate 
both eager for union with Thco ; hut tins beginners are tattlers, and 
those that are, advanced are trifle m. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee ; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
shrikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts 1 of saints } 

11. 0 that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, my rest- 
lessness ( qutruh ) a t will end in madness. 

1 Literally, strikes a (lugger into the livers of iky saints, 

* My toxfc lifts ffitral ; but several MSS. of Pay^I’a Qnijldas havo which signifies 

incipient ia«4n<w, reaitosiww of thought. 
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LG. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
even the mouthy oJ dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
(ht. greaves). 1 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the bead upon the dust of Tliy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither con cot in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldlinoss takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,' 2 bade me abstain from it 

1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know wire t thy nature is ; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower than earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because tliou art a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not bo self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

6. Thy frame contains the imago of (he heavenly and the lower 
regions, bo either heavenly or earthly, tliou art at liberty to choose. 

4. Those that veil their faces in ITeavon |bhe angels] love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, arc the fond pelted one of the solar system (lit, the 
seven planets). 

G. flu attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance 
[i.o,, thou bast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms 
wall ; for thou art the philosopher’s stone 

6. Learn to understand thy value ; for the heaven buys ( musMan ) 3 
thy light, in order to bestow it upoq. the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, fox it is a trustworthy counsellor ; 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) '! 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [i.e., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech, like halm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou pridest thyself on the 
title of “ sum total ”, and art yet but a marginal note. 

% i.o,, the terror of the mouths qC dragons is even a protection compared with tho 
dihiimltios on tho road to the understanding of God's glory. 

a Ukrally, EUppooratos, 

a This is a pan. MitoMctri alto weans Jupiter, one pf the planets, 



11. If Much bo I he charm of thy being, thou luuht boll, or die ; for tiro 
oyo of tlio world regards thee os an optical illusion (mularrar). 

12 0 carol oso man, why art Hum so inultonlive <o (liy loss and tliy 
gum ; thou sellest thy jyood luck and bargainest for misl'orf lines. 

Id, If on I, his hunting-ground thou wouklst but unfold (ho wing of 
miolulion, thou wouldst be able to catch even the plucuix with sparrow 
fca tlicrs. 1 

14. Do not bo proud (ftuhih) because I lion art (he centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people, pnii.se a waist (mhjfiti) 
when it is thin ? 51 

15. Thou oughtest lo be, ashamed of thyself, when thou socst the 
doings of such as from zeal wander ban 1 fooled on the Held of love ; siuoo 
thou i ideal, upon a swift camel | i.e., as thou hast not yet. reached the higher 
degree of zeal, (.hah is, of walking barefooted | thou shouldst not count 
thy steps | t,o., thou slunddst not, be proud |. 

l(i. If thou wisliest lo undersland ilus secret meaning of the phrase 
“to prefer the, welfare of others to thy own”, treat thyself with poison 
and others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

IS. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a, smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches ; — 

19, Not with flic (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumes!, :J in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the. east and. Hie west. 

20, Guard thine eye well ; for like n nimble, handed thief it lakes by 
force the jewel out of the, hand of the jeweller. 

21. Those, who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according lo thy wish ; fata shows no friendship. 

211. 11 There is no one that understands mo ; for were 1 understood, 

1 l,e., Ikon woulditl. pcrlVrm groat. deeds, 

a Prowl,, in Persian fnrltih, pr, rat In Urn JRmd. the idea of pride in saggosted by 
stoutness and portliness, The Pun on furhih and hoi/oh cm mo I, bo translated, 

* Ah ft hypocrite dam. 

1 1!1hj next, vejnm m« fttkjirim (boastful). All Persian iiocIh -write micomiumn mi 
thainHolvta. 

Wonderful stories are told about the mirror of Alexander Ike Urwvt. lie ordered Ids 
friend, the philosopher Ballnas, to onset in Alexandria » tower 300 yards High. A mirror 
was then jjmood on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter, and above 31 in eiruumfflreuoa, 
Tire mirror rebooted everything that, happened in tlio world, oven as far as Constantinople, 



I would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful 
mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart, is the world, and its Hindustan is initiated in the rites 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making [i.e., my heart contains wonderful 
things], 

25. This [poem] in the masterpiece of the Greece of my mind; read 
it again and again. ; its strain is not. easy. 

20. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again 
from the deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou had at fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledge, i.e., learn from me], 

1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius ; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that wluit. those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
certainty, w with mo (as it wore) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 
is but drunken madness for me. 

4. It I. were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could hear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, J look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
result of my motion and my rest. 

(3. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time ; my 
own blood ia the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no ono 3 s 
assistance]. 

7. Why should 1 wiali for the adulation of mean people ? My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adoration of my knowledge, 

Jixlntcin from FayzTs Ghazals. 

J, Hiae and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 

2. .Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the banner of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3, When. 1 cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, 
even the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
Sulaymfin. 1 

1 TJ io iiMigmfwotico of the ant Is often opposed to the greatness of Solomon. Once 
when ell animals taught Solomon Choir presents, tho ant offered him the Jeg of a locust 
as hor only treasure, 



4. The keepers of my door haw (heir swords drawn ; whore is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

H, Although 1 have buried my head in my hood, yet, I can ace both 
worlds ; it may 1x5 that Love has woven niy garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

0. My eye is open and waits for the, manifestation of truth ; the 
spirit of the Universe Hoes before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Fay?! ; if you do not. believe it, look into my 
heart through the glass of my external form 

I. The (lame from my broken heart rises upwards; to-day a, fiery 
surge rages in my breast. 

2, In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
ji.e., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something! ; lmt Love Ims 
learned something from looking at. me, the duties of a handmaid. 

8, May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
he. filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4 . 0 Lay?!, thou dost not possess what, people call gold ; hut yet the 
alchemist knows how to oxlmet gold from thy pule cheek. 

It were hotter if f melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new 
one : I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 

1 . From the time that love stopped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds hut the beloved. 1 

2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine,. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jtu* the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love, were diademed] 1 

1 tho beloved lias taken mlire, jwsswhion of the pool. He Jew no blood Jolt in him ; 
for blood h the seat of life, and be only liven in l tut beloved who has taken (ho pi alto 
of bin blood. Tho dmo union of tbo lover and tlm beloved in well dowriboci iu tlm following 
rouplot by Kkusmw ■ 

sd ' 5 «£■ >\ y t v 

yltf .5 J.OA 

s w* 

1 ham baemnis thorn, and thou had became I, 

] am the hotly a,ml thou art the soul, 

M no one henceforth say 

That / am distinct from the-e and thou from me. 
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1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love ; I am accused 
of bloodshed^ bub it is the bolovod who is the murderer. 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave mo behind i I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 


1 walk on a path [the path of love], where every footstep is concealed ; 
I speak in a place; whore every sigh is concealed. 1 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
distance is a sign of politeness. 


1 . Inf his world there arc sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly protends to be a true lover ; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent. 2 


1. My travelling companions say, “0 friend, be watchful ; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly.” 

2, 1 answer, “ I am not careless, but alas 1 what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart % ” 

2. A serous countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from God’s hand. 3 4 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they 
made Kliizr thirst for this fiery fountain, 

2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? liven IVIasih and Khizr arc envious (of me) and struggle with 
each other to possess it.* 


1 A sigh indicates that a man in in lovo ; hence if tho sigh is a s t, ranger does not 

appear], the lovo will remain a Bocrot. Eastern poets frequently soy that love lpsos its 

purity and value, if it buoomnH lmrnvn. _ The true lover boors the pongs of lore, and is 
mlont ; the weak lover alone betrays his aeorol. Homie the nightingale Is often found 
fault with : ft pours forth its plaintive Bongs to tho rose, it babbles the whole night, 
instead of silently fixing its oyo on the beauty of the rose, and dying without a murmur, 

4 Salt is an antidote against druiikoimoss. “ Wine " stands for beauty, “ salt " for 
“ wit ", The nightingale in in love with tho rose, hut sings in order to lighten its heart i 
tho birds of tho meadows, however, whiolr are in love with the nightingale, show a deeper 
lovo, as they remain silent and hide their love-grief. 

1 XjOVO is oomparod to robbers. The woe of love ought to bo endured as a visitation 
of providoneo, 

* Masih (the «* Messiah ")'and g^lar (Ettas) tasted the water of life (86 i jMJ&t). Wine 
also is a water of life, and the wine given to the poet by the pretty boy who aot« as cup- 
bearer is so reviving that even Messiah and Khlsw would light for it. 
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Ask not to lcnow tin*, components of I, lie antidote against lovo : they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison. 1 

For me there is no dilTeronce between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 

T, Fay#, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the Kn5ba; indeed, 1 am a step in advance of them. 2 

1. flow can l complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief ? 

2. (), that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends ! They 
have cleared the hmvdiih of my heart, of its burden.® 


1. I am the man in whose car melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. .1 show no inclination to be beside myself; but what shall 1 do, 
I feel annoyed to he myself. 

1, Do not ask how lovers have reached l, he heavens ; for they place 
the foot on the, battlement of the. heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe, that are anxious In see a sight: 
they have creeled triumphal arches with my heart-blood in (lie, town 
of Beauty. 

1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage, from the. calm of this world and the world to come. 

2. Break the spoil which guards thy treasures ; for men who really 
know what good luelc is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains. 1 


1 Vkh, p, 57!!, note 4. fragments of diamonds when swallowed tear the liver and Hum 
oawso death, Hence poison mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. This is the oaaa 
with ovory antidote against lovo : it, duos not luial, it lcills, 

* S'ay?l is ahead of Ids uo-ndigi (mists. 

* Tho beloved hoy ot the poet lias boon carried oil. Fay# tries to console hfmsolf 
with the thought that his heart, will now bo free, tint his jealousy is ill-concealed ; tor 
ho calls tho pooplo unkind that have carried, oft his beloved, 

* To tho true $iifl existmw and noinexialonoo are Indifferent : ho finds rest in 
Him, But none can, find thin real unless ho gives away his riches. 
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The bright sail knows the blacic drops of my pen, for I have carried 
my book (bayaz) to the white dawn of morn. 1 


0 Fay?,!, is there anyone in this world that possesses more patience 
and strength than he who can twice walk down his street 1 2 


Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-place ; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 


Denounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 


L. Como, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Kudba with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall {harm) of the Ka^ba is broken, and the basis of the qibla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation ! 3 


,1. Where is Love, that wo might melt the chain of the door of the 
Ka^ba, iu order (o make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. Wo might throw down this Ka^ba winch Jlajjaj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery. 4 

t. . How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquet tishneas o C beautiful 
boys 1 1 will burn this heart and make a now, another heart. 

2. 0 Tfuyzl, tliy hand is empty, and tire way of love lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 


How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


I Observe the pun in tho text on sawfuf, bayut, and mumou>ailtt. 

II The street whore tho lovely boy lives. Can anyone walk in tho street of love, 
without Josittf' his patience 1 

“ If tho kuSba (tho tejnplo oE Jtfakhnh) wore pulled down, Islam would bo pulled 
down ; for Muhammadans would have no qibla left, i,o., no place whore to turn tho face 
in prayar. 

4 When n man is in lore, ho loses hie faith, and becomes a kgfir, Thus £liiisraw says— 
KAJlr-i C Lihqam, ward mmakn&nl darker rblsl, etc., “ I am in love and have beootne an 
inffdol—what do I want with Islam ? " So Pay?! in in lovo, and has turned such an 
infidel, that ho would make holy furniture into idols, or build a cloister on the ground 
of the holy temple, 



Zulnykha ? Tt would have boon well if the bunk biting tongues of her 
slanderers had been cut instead of their hands, 1 


J emu lot allow ungratefulness to Love. Has lie not overwhelmed mo 
with— sadness and sadness { 

1 cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed: it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as the pupil of my 
eye into the large space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Idee, fate is the raiser of battle fields ; the behaviour of the com- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) M hold it, (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spill (the contents).” a 

My intention Is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall f do 
with those, whose feet are wounded, whilst I, lie caravan travels fast 
onwards 1 

This night thou tuolcost no nolice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou received, st no blessing from my (‘yes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 

Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but, didst pass by. 

1, On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

% (> Love,, urn f permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
■off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ‘l 


1 , 0 Ibiytfi, 1 run so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


1 Whm ZulayJjhti, wife ofl’oU pliar, had fallen >u low with Yfluut (dosoph), she boatimo 
tho lull; of tlm whole town. To toko revenge, slut invited tho woman who had spokon ill 
of her to a toast, and laid a sharp knife at tho Hide of each plate. While the women wore 
eating, who ttuiutncmod VRsuf, They saw Ins beauty ami exclaimed, " M/I him*' burnt **,“ 
" Tlois no man (but an angel) I " and they suddenly growso moonlinoiit, that from lust they 
iiuvdo cuts into tlinir hands with the knives which Zulay]tha had placed before thorn. 

* Tato leads you into danger (love) ; avoid ft, you oamwt oxpoofc help from your 
Mends, they merely give yon useless advice. 

"You Way hold (the jog) crooked, hut do not, spill (tho contents) " is a proverb, 
and oxpTi-.v-.od that A allows B to do what ho wishes to do, hut adds a condition which B 
flapnot fulfil, Tl)« friends toil that ho nifty fall iulove, but they will not lot him have 
tho boy. 



2. If other poets (as the ancient Arabians) hung their poems on the 
door of the temple of Male kali, I will hang my love story on the vault oE 
heaven. 


1 • ^ cupbearer l iiuo, cease doing battle ! Akbar’s glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine : 

2. Not such wine aa drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 
who command respect, as is done by fate ; 

.1. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the lire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle ; 

I, Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

0. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) : — 

(5. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Pate 
repent her juggling tricks (i.e., which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wine which allows lovers of the world the true 
pa tli i 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 

In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past/ things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the KaMia, will lx 1 forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches. 1 

1. Behold the garb of Payzl’s magnanimity I Angels have mended 
its hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Fayzf'a heart ; it is at 
once the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 

The look of the beloved has done to Fayat what no mortal enemy 
would have done. 


1 l'hfisiiwonHiamtii.r«ftswarih.to8ast!iod.iislof01vtatittmty. On ike day of resurrec- 
tion, both Muhkmniadfttts and Christians will see the vanity of their religious doctrines. 
Men light about religion on earth j in haavott they shall find out that there is only one 
true religion, this worship of God’s Spirit, 



1. The travellers who go in spare h of love arc on reaching it no longer 
alive m their howdus ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of 
this ocean (love,). 

2. 'Walk on, Fayzl, urge, on through this desert the camel of zeal; 
for those who yearn for their homes (eaithly goods] never reach the, 
sacred enclosure, the heart 

The dusty travellers on (lie road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing; is it perhaps because they have found there |in their poverty] 
a precious jewel '( 


1. In the beginning of eternity some love glances formed mirrors, 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten slate (he., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors |. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds |i,e., many people.] have turned their face [from ideal | to 
terrestrial love ? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back |i.o., the heart for a time did without love, hut sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 

It is not patience that keeps hack my hand from my collar ; but the 
collar is already ho much torn, that you could not tear it more. 1 

1. Tf Layli B had had no desire lo be with lUnjnun, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ? 

2. Jf anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
circumambulate the gates and walls in the Jlutam (the temple of 
MnkkahJ '{ a 

3. Love has robbed Fay?! of his patience, his understanding, and 
his sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief ! 

When Love reaches the emporium of madness, lie builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 

1 A lover has no piAUnwo ; lionets he tenia the collar of htn tioat, 

* ISaoh man allows in his own nwjuliar way that ho is in leva. JUyK rock about in a 
relations way j some people show their Jove m undergoing tins fatigues of a pilgrimage to 
Makkah ; 1 worship idols. 
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1. Take* the news to tlio old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
Md, 1 and tell him that L shall settle to-night the wrongs 2 of the last 
thirty days. 

2 Take hay/.I’s Dlwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
a Iree- thinker who belongs to a thousand sects 

t. 1 have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from .such dust. 

2. They may know Kny/.rs 3 end from his beginning : without an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal lie rises. 


0 Love, do not destroy the lud ha, ; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for a moment. 

Extracts from the Ruba c <is . 

f fe [ Akbar | is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call mf unun 
{ possessor of the sciences], and our guide on tiro path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow ? 1 


JFIc is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day oneo beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 

If you wish to see the path of guidance as L have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the king. 

1 The <TM» 'UJitr, or front , aflor the thirty days o£ footing in the month Rom a? an, 
TUitoT, iiko a bnd Miiliiiiimiiwiiiu, has not fasted, and now intends to drink "syino fwbioh is 
iinimhlim), and flaw ninko up for hiH neglect. 
a Done by mo by not having fas tod.. 
n Fayr.I means tho heart. 

4 A similar verso is asoiibod hy tho author of tho M fi-bJJ 'l-^Atam to tho poet Yubya 
of ItSchElu, who, during tho roign of Shitbjtth&n was occupied with a pootioai paraphrase 
of tho [‘Sdish&hniUna, 

its. if 

^ j tji'cti. SiU y 
e-W AjU } tl \) aj) Oji la «4y 

If I mil thee, a king of Ida m “ one without equal " it is but i ight, 

I require neither proof nor verst for this alate.me.nt. 

Thau art the shadow of (tod, and likb daylight ; 

U w dear that jio one not two shadom. 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage 1o thee- sot* Akhnr, 
and you sc(' (foil. 1 

0 king, give ran at, night, the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray ! 

Of the light which illuminates, tlu« eye of Thy heart , a give Die sm atom, 
by the light of the huh ! 

"No friend lnm ever eotne from the, unseen world , from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice lata ever come 

The heaven is (he bell from which (be seven metals come, and yet no 
Hound lias ever come from it not wit lust muling its hummers.* 1 

In polite society they are admit , in secret eon versa lion they are, 
screened from the public, view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dual, for 
there they are all surma-Hellers. ■' 

Those are full of the divine who apeak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without, goblet and jar. 

Do not afdr thorn for the ornaments of science and learning ; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the hook. 0 

0 Fay?,!, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before flu' door. n 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the, eye, and then put on if 
two hundred locks of eyelashes, 

0 Fay?I, the time of old ago has come, look where thou Hottest thy 
feet, If thou putleal thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


1 This in ii strong apoihoomH, and rnmiudn one of similar oxjircftHlcm* uaert by fcho 
poets of imperial Borne, 

* Kings receive a light immediately from (tod ; vittn p, T1 C of AUfi TFivd’s I’rcfaoo. 

* Muhra.lt ft, pi, of nuihra, according (o the Bahilt-i SAjara, the iwsiai ball which was 
dropped, at the end of every hour. Into a large metal cup rondo of haft fatth (a mixture of 
stsvim metals), to indicate the time. The inotal oops are said to have boon in two at the 
courts of dm wnotent kings of Persia. 

* Lovers arc silent in polite society, tiurma is the well -known preparation of load 
or antimony, which is applied to eyes to give thorn lustre, 

1 The disciples of Abbiw-'s divine faith have burnt the QurSfo, They aro different from 
the W®md fu%alft, the learned of tho ago, 

* Articles to bo oonveyed away arp pi (toed before the door immediately before tho 
IntoieS travel away. L'ay?! wishes to leave th© house of to old nature. 
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A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Out off a piece from 
thy heart, 1 and put it on thine eye. 


A High in a zephyr from Ihe hyacinth her! of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne lor the lord of speech. 

1 sit upon this throne as the Suktymiin of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds 2 * 

0 Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave the body, as long as tiro heart remains ! 

A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness fill it is Icushtn. a 

0 Fayzi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 


Wlmt harm can befall me, oven it the ranks of my enemies attack me 1 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

I am like a naked sword in l ho hand of fate : ho is killed that tlirows 
himself on me. 

To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs ; 1 am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist ; for I am at 
onco the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 

Before T and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
long before I and thou ware made. 

Ho held the office of a magistrate 4 and turned to poetry. lie made 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 

1 Por thy heart is pure find transparent, 

* Solomon understood the language of the birds, 

* Kwkta, pr, killed, is prepared quicksilver, ns ubo 4 for looking-glasses, Cha lover 

must dio before he can find rest. 4 _ , , 

* My test htts ctrhabL Arb&b ia the plural of mbh, and la used in Persian as a singular 
in the sense of kattmlar, at rSahwfM, the head man of a plane, Gerw.Atotmanu; hence 
«i baht, the office of a magistrate. 





2. Khwaja Husayn Sana 5 '! of Mashhad. 1 

1. My .speech in (he morning of silicon; men ; my longue is the 
sword of l.lio, morning of words, 

2. If. is clear from my words that the linij" 7 i/nds is the nurse of 
Ihe Maryam of my hand leonijiositionj - 

3. 11, is Hiiltieionl flial my pen has made my meanings line, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

-I. In short, words exist in (his world ol brief dura lion, and my words 
are taken from them, 

5 Wo one on the day of resurrect, ion will got hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain, 

When tlmu goesl out to mingle in society at evening, the last, ray of 
the, sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to hoc tlioo. 

1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many line things are 
to he seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If f hold up a mirror to this strange, idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his o ye, as something known to hint, 3 

3 . If, for example, thou aitlesl behind a, looking •glass, a person standing 
before, it would see, his own face with the head turned backwards.' 1 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [0 miser), no more grain would ever be 
■crushed in the hole of a mill. 


I, A. sorrow which reminds lovers of I lie conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

* The author ol the AtuMada tji Aztir niyn that K|\uTijn, TJiiHiyyn was the won ot 
<;lnayftt MSrm, and was in the service of Hulifln Ibrahim Mlr/.ii Sat navi. But in hm own. 
JPIwSu ho is bttid to describo himuolf an Has sou of ( lltijTtn" 'd-iifn Muhammad of Mashhad, 
.ami Islio - .Ait of the Atashkada is a bad rending for vtiUc. 

Kognrding his poenm (he name author sayu, “ either no one vndorslaiulH the meaning 
of his voreeu, or Jim versos have no inommig ” - -a enticed remark which AM ‘l-t'afl’n 
extracts confirm. Neither does liadfdont (til, 20H) tliink imieii of Ids verses, though he 
does not deny him poetical genius. Tho 'I'ahmiiit again praises ids poems, Tho Mir^at' 1 
'l-BAlwm says that d ‘ ha was iu the nwvieci of Ibrahim Mtrzii, son of Slifih TaJunitap. On 
thoai'iiirmioiiof Shfili ITmuafiini, Hnniih'T presented an ode, bnMamii'tn was offemlud, ns the 
poem did not mention ids nu. no, and accost'd the poet of having originally writton.it in 
honour ot thrfllifmMfwft. finna* - ! (led to HindfiHtiXn, and was well received at court, Il.o 
died ah Labor in a.h. 1000. His JPtwfin Nikandtiruftma, and fifiijlimnia, are well known." 
Bprengcr ((Jalalogiio, pp. 120, 1578) nays that he died inlHMl, The Ma^Ottir-i RnhSmi states 
that his bonoe were taken to Mashhad by liiti relation Mivzii Bitipr, son of ftftr SArabsh&k. 
ft was mentioned on p. (tlf), note fi, that h'ayifl looked, upon him as Ids lonohw. 

8 Buh" 'l-qudn, the spirit of holiness, Mary nm, the Virgin Mary. 

* Ho strange is the boy whom T love, 

1 This verse is unuvt.elftgiblo to jno, 
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2. 1 exported the prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and lot me run away. 1 

3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would eauac them to feel the pain of an arrow. 2 

0 sober friends, now ia the lime io tear the collar , but who will raise 
mj/ hand to my collar '! 3 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying 4 * . 

It is incumbent upon lovers (o hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 

When my foot takes mo to the Ka^ba, expect to fine me in an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 

1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which HtiUfi'Ts dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livost for all ages ; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is, 

3. Hussni of Ispahan, 

He was an inquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead. 6 

1 . T search my heart all round to look for a quiet place— and, gracious 
(foil ! if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. Zuhiykh.fi stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society 
| Yusuf j dwelled, 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 

1 Or wo may rend barest tin instead of girizam, when tho moaning would be, “ the 
hiintamnn 1m given run quarter on aooouiH of the leanness wising from my moulting." 
| Thin «< ootid reading is ton far fetched and for practical reason may bo dismissed — J?d 

a Thoro are [our vomos after this in my text edition, which are unintelligible to mo. 

1 The poet has no strength loft in him to raise his hand to his collar. Vale p, 630, 
note 1, 

1 Tho remaining hemistich is hot olear. 

6 The fa baq&t nails Mm Mir and says ho loft Persia with tho intention of paying 

his respects at court, but died on his way to India. His verses are pretty The Atashkada 
(n 10] of tho CMeutlft edition) says he wan born in Jun&bnd, and, was a merchant. The 
Haft IqUm says ho was pupil of Qtoim-i Kfdu (the next poet). 


4.0 



(Jftbriel’s wing would droop, if lie luid In il > r along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not, travel as if on n zephyr 

Whether a man be an A yd/, or a Mahmud, liere (in love) lie is a slave ; 
for love lies with the same siring the foot of Hie slave and I he freeman. 1 


1 . Last night my moist eye naught, lire from the warmth of my heart ; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me, 

2. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
lire foil on my heart and eonsumed me unknown lo myself. 

0 1 1 u/au, 1 sometimes smile at ihy simplicity : thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expect est faithfulness from the beloved. 

ftou’li cast loving eyes at- me : for 1 am u withered feeble plant, which 
cannot boar the full radiance of the life-eoiiHiiming sun (of thy beauty]. 


Alas 1 when 1 throw myself on the lire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ lluziu, what is smoke like '( " 


1 hear, IJuxnT, that thou art anxious to be freed from love's fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity ! 


To-day, like, every other day, the simple minded 1,1 u/,nT was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 

4. Qasim-i Killu, 2 * 

Tie is known as Miyau Kali, He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 
in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Part ly from his 

1 Ay5* was o slave of Mali mild of (!Iu"zuT,mkI is proverbial m the llml tiH'fuitlifuln f "in 

Thorn are hovQvoI Ma?aftwTn ontiUod Mohmilfl o Ayfiz. 

a KilU, “ grassy, 4 * * * ia hia iittk alhtf, (Iff, V7K) Bays that his vemw arc orudo 

and the ideas stolon from othom j hut yert hie ptguus aro not without merit. jlo was well 

read in the escogoftls of the Qur^fim, iu astronomy, myetieism , and llio adoiwcw whiohgo by 

the name of kalam ; ho wrote on amnio, and was olovor in iWkk 11 and riddles, Mo had 

visited sovoral Shaykh 8 * of renown, among thorn the great poet Jflrnl (died a.h, 890). 

But ho was a frao-tmnkw and was fond of thft company of wondering laqlrs, prostitutes, 

and sodomite. “ J&oteo laved dogs, a habit wlihih ho may have oontraotod from ffapf. 1 ' 
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own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of Ms Majesty, 
lie counted himself among the. disciples and often foretold future events. 


A low-minded man must be he who can lift up his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to God’s throne. 

If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr. 1 

Wherever thou guest, f follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt, by degrees cast a kind glance at me. 2 


1 . WIiqu 1 saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


Kiihl wrote a Masnawl, <uvl died gul-nfMn, it reply or juwiib, to tho Boston, and. completed, 
a dtwiin, An udo ot his is mentioned in praise of Humayfin and the Astrolabe. 

Ho is mid to have died at tho advanced ago of 120 years. 

Tho AtaM(tdn-yi Azttr (OaloutU edition, p. 250) calls him “ Mirzii AbU 'i-Qasim of 
Kabul ", and says that lie was bom in TurkiBtan, and brought up in Kabul Ono o! his 
ancestors paid bis respects to Timur, accompanied tiio army oE that conqueror, and 
suttled at last in Tni'kmtfin. K5UT was well roeoivod by Ilumayitn. 

Thosamo work calls him a (hi I inland Sui/yid- — a tom not known to mo, Honco, instead 
ot “ Mirza " wo should. read “ Mir 

Tim Htifl lallm has n lengthy note on Kalii. Amin of Ray (p, 512) says that Kohl's 
namo in Kayyitl Najm» ’d-DIn Muhammad, ids kvnya being Abu 'J-Qusim. Whenfiftoon 
years old, lie visited Jiiiiu, and afterwards KfiehintX of Kirnuln, who was called Sk&h 
Jahangir, Ho wont vift Biutkkar (o Hindustan. Whatever ho did, appeared awkward to 
Olliers. Though wo II mid, ho was a pugilist, and would not mind fighting ten or oven twenty 
at, a lime, and yot lie viotouous. No ono excelled him in running. Ho followed no creed 
or doctrine, hut did as the <1o, whoso formula is “ Imh dar dam, mzar bar 

qudam, JcJjjxlu'til dur anjumun, aafar dar wu/an," “ Bo careful in your speech,* look 
where you sot tho foot ; withdraw from society ; travel when you are at home." He was 
liberal to a fault, and squandered what ho got, For an ode in praise of Akbar, in every 
verso of which tho word, /if, or elephant, was to oeour (Abu ’JJfa? 1 lias given three versos 
of it), Akbar gave him one loo of tankahs, and gave orders that ho should get a present 
of ono thousand rupees as often as ho should oomo to court, He did not like this, and 
never went to court again. He Jived long at Ban&rOs, an lie was fond, of Bahadur Khan 
(No, 22). Bubsoquonlly, ho lived at Agra, where he died, Hia grave was near 
the gate- -my AM, calls it t (f). He died on the 2nd Rain? IX, 988. Pay?I‘s 

tM'lflj, (RublWI metre) s— 


y— yhfeU y Jh, dtp A* 

yjWl it* jl WAf 

gives 2nd Rabf? II, 1178, unless we read for Mawltod Qosim of BuMpM, a 
pupil of 101)1 expressed tho (&«'&& by tho words 

w i,if jihU iU nAj 

“ Mulla Qasim-i Kohl died," wliioh gives 983, VitU alee Igbdh&m-yi JaMmn, 


Abfi ’1-Fa?l calls him MiyQn. K&tt. Miyfiuk&l (vide p, 
between Bamarqancl and Bujaiilra. 

1 E]iizr is the" Wandering Jew '* of tho East, 
a A verse often quoted to tliiB day id India. 


015) is the name of the hills 



2. Wherever I go I, liko (lie elephant, ( brow dust on my bead, unIo.su 
{ son my guide above my bead. 

b. The elephant, taming King Ls Jaliil 11 ’rJ-Dln Muhammad Akbar, be 
wlm bestows golden elephants ujxm bin pools 

1. 0 friend, whose longue spooks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart, ever withdraws ihe veil from (he light, of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought, of which thou might csl to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou woubist. have to ask (bid’s pardon. 

5. Ghazali of Mashhad. 1 

lie was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the Sufis, 

/ hoard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared the awful 
night had not yob passed away -t fell again asleep. a 

Beauty leads to fume, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweet, heart, and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 

iSiuco either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in (bn world to come, 
take euro not to blame anyone; for this is blameworthy. 


1 lUttltfani {.111, 170) hivv’m that (ihavy'dl lied from frill) to (lie Haitian., borttuno people 
vi k1u.'< 1 to kill him for his heretical opinUmn. J to was cidled by Khim, /intuitu (No. Id, 
p, 8»<S) to .taaiipdr, when) lie lived for a long lima, IT.. uflonvardN went, to court, and wan 
wuioh liked by Aldiar, who umifumul upon him dm lido ot Ma.Uk" 'ah- Mutual a. 
Jfto naooinpttnied the ompeior in tho Uujriit wav, and died maidenly on dm 27(h 
Rajah, 080. At Akbav’s ordora, he was buried at Karluvh, neur At.umulnhiid, Ihiy/.i'a 
clover tarlljh, on bin death i« u\w»e , s a^ui jA*, " dm year OHO," At, Ilia death ho' left, 
a fortune of 20 kwn of rupoos, 

Tim Mitral I'sAlant irtoidiom two hooka written by him, entitled Aart'tr l Alaktilm 
and HashaMt" ‘Uhnydl, to which tho I (aft Iqtnn adds a dded, tlm Mir* at* ‘UKilyniU, 
Ma&roni and tlm Mir^iH edinunu hm von , oh at 40 to BO, 000 | tlm Jluft jfi/Um at 70,000 s 
tho 'I’abaqfit AUmi, at 100,000, Tlui Autskhtda-yi Azitr (p. 132) nays that l«> wrote 
sixteen books containing 4,000 vonn-i, and that ho fled from demia during Ihe reign of 
'Pakmittftjid tjntowl. Vide- Sprmigtw'a Catalogue, tip. 01, bit, wlmre parti c'Ul&nr will tie 
found regarding (llin'/airs WorJw. Sprongor callH him Uhazzittf, an unusual form, oven if 
the metro of noma of Inn gUanalB Mhnuhl prove tlm double as, 

JMIC^oiti relates a story that j.Uiii.n Kamitn sent him one thousand rupees to the 
Dakliin with a oonplat, for which vide Urti. i II , 170, whore tho nnr4 Miwl I'ofert to tho 4 hi 
Qlwvbh'a name, Imcinmo j stands for 1,000. ^ 

The If aft fqltm mentions another (fbavdll, 

* Thta is to he understood in a mystic bouwi, nad&^smf. (fit, 171) flays that he had 
uot found this vow> in <tha«5ll’s Olwiin, 



*• ^ (ihiiiM'li, 1 -shim a friend who pronounces ray actions to be good, 
(hough (hey are bad. 

2. 1 like a simple friend, who holds ray faults like a looking-glass 
before my hioo. 

1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genea- 
logical free is required. 

2. Kor siu'li n ( lung as love is, a man innsL possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous lie must possess decorum. 

I. The king says, “My cash is my treasure.” The Sufi says, “My 
tut ((‘red giiunent is my woollen stuff.” 

2 The lover says, “ My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart 
alone know what is within my breast. 


1. If thy heart, whilst in (lie KaMia, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the KaMia is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if fhy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mnyi'Kl drink wine, and yet ho blessed in the life to come. 


0, Wi'H of Mhrnizd 

The forehead of Ids diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace, iSolf-admirnlkm led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of tile older classics, The bud of his merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 

1 The JUabim-t HahTait (MH. Ax, War. liniqal, p, 537) says that ^Urfl's namo -was 
Ehwiljit Bayyuli (^.u*,) M uhammad, 'I'lio luJAuiltux tUi ft has a reference to the occupation 
of his fill her, wlunw Dilrogjia In the Magistrateo! b'liTrivs had to look after 5A«Kiand 
mutlorn. lie went by aw to the Lteklim, where, nacotding to tlio Itaftlqlim his talent 
■was not toeoguiml ; ho Mtotefom wont to MatbpiU' Slkil, whew T/akim tAbu '1-FaU.i 
of UilSn (No, 1 13) look an iutoriMl in Mm. When the ITalcim died, SUrfi became 
an ill fondant mi SAbil" 'r-Habim jtjiftn KJitmiin, and was also introduced at court. lie 
died at hivhor, In Wliawwfll, A.ir, 000, aacordmg lo tho Haft Iqlbn and several MSS. of the 
'I'tthaq&t , of dyflimtrry (iWifd). Ho bequeathed his papers to his patron, in all about 14,000 
vorw«, ■which’ at tlm JJliiln Kllfmrui's ordov w«o arranged by Slrtija of Isfahan. He was 
at his death only thirty-wipe years old. The body was nearly thirty years later taken 
away by tho pout h>fibir of Isfahan and buried in holy ground at Hajaf (SwMnnh). 
Ffm oarly death, in aomirdanco with an idea still onVrentin tho East, was ascribed to the 
abuse ho had heaped on tho anoianta j honoo also tho l&nMk of his death— 

“ OUrfli thou didst die young,” Tho Hint edition of his pootioal works contained 26 
QfWfklns, 270 (Ihamls. 70,0 Qltlm and BttbMSi ; vide, also Spwmgw's Catalogue, p. 829. 

Tho Tajkira by ?A(f Quli BMn-i BSghietfim calls Wifi Jamah* <id- Din, and says that 
ho was ituiith liked by Prince Salltn towards whom 7 Urii’a attachment was of a criminal 
nature, and that ho bad been, poisoned by people that envied him, 

tlMT \m a man of high talent; but ho wm disliked for hi# vanity. BadoAont says 
(III, 286), “ His poems aoll in all bataaie* unlike those of JFay?I, who spent the revenue of 



Cling it* I Ik- hem of a heart, which suddens at, Live plaintive voice of 
the nightingale ; for ihab heart knows .something. 


If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, l melt away 
from envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention 
of it creates envy. 

I To who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that, the scent 
of the Jasmin remains notwithstanding tho appearance of chill autumn. 

My wounded heart, cannot endure a healing halm ; my turban's fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low ; for tho 
sensible people in society ant stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2, Komain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 

Do not say that those who sing of love arc silent ; their song is 
too lino, and the audience, have cotton in their ears. 

The more f exert myself, tho more I come into trouble ; if f am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 

There is some hope that people will pardon tho strange ways of t'Urff 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems, 


Mb jitgTr ia getting copies made of hiu verses ; lml yet ao oimhndacopy of thorn, unless 
it, was a, present madoby ii'urat." Ijaktra J,l fight (nidr umh>r pretw rod <; t/rfi's ghirads 
to ldBoaoa. His MasiutWi, M&ffm 'UAkb&r, in often wrongly edited MttjmaS' 1 l-Afkhr, 

One day tjtfrff railed <m h’aytd, whom ho found mimmnded hy Job dogs, mid asked 
him to toll him tho nanvoa of '* tho well-bred ohildwn of Ian family ", Vay/i i rpliod, ” Their 
names nro Silt ft" (i,ef„ well known), Muhfimk ((tod Moos um), rejoined ttfrft, lo tho 
intense disgust Of Payiff, whose father’s name woh Mubarak. 

Sprongw (Catalogue, p. 12(1) states on tlw authority of Urn Tat.lt i rn HamtidiiuHahftr 
that dJru's name was JJhw&ja fjlaydT (^v). a mistake lor tiayyidi, Tho Ataahbmla also 
gives the mmo only half correctly, Sayyid Muhammad, Taqfs note (tor, oit„ p, 37) is 
wrong in the dates. 

There exist several lithographs of <1 tJrfi'n Odes, Tho Calcutta printed edition of 
a.». 1204 contains a Commentary by Ahmad ibn-i SAbdu VRafdm (author of the Arable 
Dictionary Mnntohal Arab) of IjfnffpQr, 
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No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one lias through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


0 '■Urfi'j live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (aflor thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindus may burn i hoe 


If thou wishest to sec thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thyself. 


*>UrfI has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
mo ; for there* art* hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. 


My heart is sinking as the colour on Zalykha’s cheelc when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion cast on VviRuf. 


1, On the day when all shall give an account of thoir deeds, and 
when the virtues of both. Shaykh and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall bo taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. 0 thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bait events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
bo rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 


I. 0 HMf, for what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the lew 
verses -which thou hast left behind ? 

%, Alas 1 thou losesfc even that which thou leavesfc behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ? 



7. May II of II ini l. 

His name. was MTry.fi Qull. 1 lie was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in tin* society of gay people. 

Killed 1 haw become famous through my love, l slum all whom I see ; 
for l am afraid lest my going lo anyone might pul then inio his thoughts. 

1 die and feel pity for such as remain alive ; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 

1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, (hat fate— 
Clod forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me ; what name, is 
man to give to such a relation '! 

Thou, kuovvest that love to thee docs not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers ; far thou passesb by the tombs of those, whom thy love 
slew, and yet thou behavest ooquotlishly. 

When thou baldest me go, cast one ghmoe upon me; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of a bird, even if it lie so 
tamo as to cat from the hand. 

M.y last breath is at hand l 0 enemy, Let me have him (the, lowly 
boy) bub for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may nisi ore 
him to them 

1. I promised, myself (hat l would be palieuf, and did not go lo 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to be, content with loneliness. 

2, Hut the woe. of separation kills me, and whispers every moment 
to me, “This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his 
patience.” 


1 The Nttta, e 'Si mention* 070 and Ttup 0H!i, os tho yoar in which May 11 «w»w to India 
(Spreuctsv, Catalogue, pit <13, Of). The Almhkmla ntiyn, ho iyiw brought, up in Mashhad. 
Aoooriling to DtighMIinf, ho belonged <o the Jalityr Han, lived under Ttihmfwp, And w» 
in the service of Malgin Ibrahim Mfraii, after whoso death ho wont to India. The VnbaqiltA 
Abbari saya that his' wtm ift the service of Nawraog Elytn (pp, 334, Si!8) ; ami i'iml&hmt 
adds that Ms patron for aorfto suspicion ordered him to bo poisoned, He was in Af&lWfl 
when he was killed, 

lie la much praised for lii* poetry ; the author of the Acashkada says fhnt ho was one 
til his favourite pootw. 
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1. Thy client a have no cause to ask thee for anything; for every 
one of them has from a beggar become a Crams in wealth. 

2 , But thou foulest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 


8. Jaifar Beg of Qazwin. 

Ill* is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As an accountant he is unrivalled. From 
his knowledge of human nature, he leans to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He was ho fortunate to obtain the title of Asaf Kh an, and was admitted 
ns a disciple of his Majesty. 1 

1 am jealous of the zephyr, but f gladden my heart with the thought 
that thin is n rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 

When the (own could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 


I tun prepared for another interview to-night; for I have patched 
up my lorn, torn heart. 

It is (he fault of my lovo that he [the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression 1 - 

1 admire 1 he insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are ho strange. 

Ilo eame and made me confused ; but he did not remain long enough 
for mo to introduce my heart to consolation. 


Ah 1 o,m entirely at fault, do not threaten mo with revenge ; for 
the plea.su re of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 

1 , 'Dost thou show me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wail a moment, 
that 1 may announce my love,-griof. 

* ITift biography was given above, No, 08. Vide also Iqbalnuma-yi Jahangir!, 
p. 8 , Dahkm, p. she. His tatfatWuf was Ja«ar, as may bo soon from Abu M-Batf'e extracts. 

r L’ho Mamawl by JaCfar mentioned by Spronger (Catalogue, p. 4di) may belong to 
MJrssft SSnyn« ’KlMdln, regarding whom w* above, p. 453, and Sprngor, loo. cit„ p. 120, 
where for 1212 read A.rr. 1021. 


V „ 



Old 


‘2. .hdUar came to-day bo broken-hearted to thy house, Unit Lius hearts 
I ho stones burnt on .swing his extraordinary condition. 

1. Whoever linn boon in thy company for a night, ia the companion 
my wad fate. 

2. dal fur hun Found tho road lo the afreet ol the sweetheart mo difficult, 
at he onn no more rise to his leel. 


The morning zephyr, 1 think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
/eetheart, bcoauHc Jacob keeps* bia cloned eye turned towards a caravan. 1 


A new rose must, have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
ghtiugnle did not go asleep til! the morning. 

9, JOiWftja Ensnyn of Mhtnv. 3 

lie possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at. a 
gh price. He lived at. the Court, of flumuyim, and was also during this 
ign highly favoured. 


1. The realms of speech are in my possession, the hanker of speech is 
ie jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2. Creation’s preface is a sheet, of my book, tins secrets of both worlds 
’0 in the nib of my pen, 

10. Hayatx of (rilfui, 3 

A slmnu from the ocean of thought passes by his house ", correctness 
id equity are visible on bis forehead, Herenity and truth are in him 
tiled ; he is frets from the had qualities of poets. 


s Jacob tad become blind from weeping over the 1<wh of dtwoph. One day ho smelled 
e scant of doHoph'a coat, whinh a mowmiger was bringing 1 tt Kgypt. When llio coat was 
>j»liod lo Ids eyes, tut rasovwd Mu sight, 

9 iillWtija Uiwttyn. was ft pupil of Mawllimi "Utsltn" ’d-IKn IhrBHlKi and (ho renowned 
m Hajar of Makkah (llnjt fqtfm), Aliii ’1. Flint's remark that 1m sold his orcomiuma at a 
gh price hooius to icfor to ftuHayn's (Id oh on tlm birth of .lahangTr and Prtnoe Murad, 
van, in full by lhulii^mn (11, up.' 120, 132) for which the BJiyitjn got two hum of tankas, 
tie odes arc peculiar, an eacrh homistioh is a olirotmgram. 

11 Tho Mariinir-i Rahvmi nay« that Mull it llayaU was horn til, Iteshf in CWIfln and 
demged lo tho Stlmfmug&n, t.o„ common people of tlw piano. To honor his oiroum- 
anooB, ho wnt to India, was inlroduiwd by J.lalclm Abfi '!• Faitt-l ttfliinT (JSo, 112) 

, Court, got a jagfr, and was liked by Altbar, Tfo joined tho fth &ii Rh& nftn in t)io IMhldn 
ms, and remalnod in his sorvlco, living tiluody at .Burhfinpflv where he built a villa and 
Mosque, which, according to the ’l-SAlam was oallod Masjul-i M alls, Uuy&tf, 

o was still alive in J 024, when the Jiahhni was composed. 

The Z'oimqttt and RudaPmd praitia bta pooms, and say that lie belonged to tho nU4 
iran-i dmdnwndCin, i.e., ho was a man of feeling and ayttipatliy, Sproiuwr (Oataloguo, 
58) trainlatOfl this, “ lie ww a Mend of Dftrdttmnd," 
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i. Whenever you apeak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 
won! which gladdens no heart 

ii. You do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and floo. 


A love side man is so entangled in his grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of if. does him harm 


Whatever you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man tha t, has not been waylaid 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market ; keep your 
lips closed, no talk is required. 

2. 1, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred throad. 

2. Covetous people are, from covotousncss, each other’s enemies; 
in friendship alone there are no rivals. 


1 . hoi every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 

2. Hay nothing, and heal the wound oE tire heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes mo delay over everything, even if it wore a scent 
in t ho house, or a colour in the bazaar. 

2. Thou knowost what people call mo — “ mad from shame, and 
dejected from baseness," 

Since everything which I mended lias broken again, nay heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1. I Buffer thy cruelties and die; perhaps 1 thus complete my 
faithfulness. 

2, Thou caust not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou shuttcbt the zephyr in a box, 1 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken- 
ness have to-day a good omen. 

* Bootiuso the jiojpkyr wafts the breath o£ the beloved, boy to the poet. 



1. Love-grief is followed by nn increase of sorrow, flu; desire i<> meet 
him in followed by bloody tears. 

2. NeiMier f.lu; one nor the, other, however, is fbe means of attaining 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else completely mad. 

1. 1 am neither as high as fbe Pleiades, nor ns low us the abyss ; I 
neither cherish the, old grief, nor do I possess a, new thought. 

2. Jf I am not flu; wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence 
left, I am the, moth and am pledged to (lie (Inine. 1 


1. 1 am the heart-grief of my dark nights, 1 am the misfortune, of 
the day of my fate. 

2, Perhaps I may go a step hack to myself; it is a long lime, that 
I have been waiting for myself. 

11. Sliikebl of Ispahan. 

He. possesses tastei and writes well, lie is ae.ipiainte.d with chronology 
and tlie ordinary , sciences ; and the purity of his nature, led him to 
philosophical independence. 11 


I have, lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive: 
f. had no idea of the tetnwiousnosH of my life. 


1 'I, 'lie love of tho molti for the candle Honan fo ho a vocy (lacteal, idea, (’tuilm kkxi\., 
f 1, Thou reluikcHt man mid mutes t U1h delight lo vanish iw I lie moth vanishes in i!*i delighl , 
vi/., Lint lira, 'tiiuix'o tint word K/tuvaid nctmio to have boon jmrposoly chosen le allude to 
Dm love of tint moth. The passage in iSn t dI’H preface to f,tm (itilialan i- - 

t,* 

) h ■ w'.ruf j 

** M'lio Invent are killed by the liclovcil, no voice men from tlm killed oucm hi also 
an (illusion to the love of the moth, 

a The MtAilnir- i JinJitmi nays that Mnllh Hhikcln was ihnimn id Zalnr'i 'd Din CAhd" 'ilfdi 
linRint of Isfahan, lit Hludiou under Amir Tnqiy' 1 M-Dm ft1ujm,mmnd of Nhirfr/,, hut left 
kin native town for Huiit. when young, ami became acqunmlnd with the poets Muudi, 
Maylt, and Wall lliudit Bayii'jif, When he was well known u« a pom,, ho returned for tv 
idiurt time to Nhfntir,, afior which ho wont to India, and became (lu* coriHlnnt attendant 
of the Iflh.Su KUSailn, 

Tho Mirant* 'l-^AIum nays that, later In' foil out with Ins patron, and wont front the 
Dttlddn to Agra, whores Mnhiibat JiUnn introdimod him at court, He addend for pcrmiHHiou 
la return lo Iran ; hub JalifingTr would nut, let him go, and appointed him Sadr of Dih.1T. 
Mo died tlmre at, tho ago of BUty-sovon, in 1 (I2S, the Mrfj'/t of Iiih death being smi, _,o„.n 
Another Chronogram, uu> gives only 1022, For his NiUjTuiiinn, lAbrl 1 * ’r-tbibfm 
gave him 18,000, or, aeeprd'mg to the Ilnjf Mint, 10,000 rupees as a present, He wrote 
ftovoral otimr poonw in praise ef law patron, Tho jlbiVidV 11 'l-lfwirft mmdiionn a Mftsnawl 
on the conquest al Tiutthu, (a.k. 990-1000), for which third Mag and SAbd'i ’r-liahTm 

f avo him one thousand AsHrails, 1 do not know whether thin Mnmnvwf is the mo as the 
tajmawl written by Slnkeht in the Khusraw hihirin metro, (The Ah. Bov. of Bengal has 
a MS. of tho JiulUySt-i Sam M in Shihobi’s handwriting,, — B,j 
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(JnVf, not mil Hi, in my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know Unit thou wilt not buy it, and that l shall not sell it. 


On account of the jealousy of the watcher l had resolved to stay 
away from 1 liy feast. 1 was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 


0 find, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world ! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 


Thou art warm with my love ; and in order to keep off bad omens, 
1 sit over the fire, and burn myself as wild rue. 1 

1 uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did 
not leave my being. 1 severed my head from my body, but my shoulders 
did not leave my eollar. 


1, To-day, when the cup of union with theo is full to the brim I see 
Neglect sharpen 1 he sword, iu order to kill mo. 

2. Thou dost not dwell iu my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
haired towards me -ruin upon the. house which raises enemies ! 

1. The plaintive, .song of my bird [ heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
1,1m sigh of the. heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed, 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love ; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 

1. I happy arc we if we, come to time, through thee ; like bliud men 
wo search for ( lieu, through thee. 

2. Increase Ihy cruelties till the temwiouaness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thoe. 


1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss ; playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice— you take them up, in 
order to throw thorn down again. 

i ffipand, PftOplo won nowadays pat tlw seeds of wild rue on Imtod iron plates. 
Tins smoke is said to drive »<vy evil spirit#, Tide p. 140, note 1. 



12. Auisi SUainlu. 1 


His real names in Yol Quit. lie is a nun ol a happy heart and of pure 
manners ; ho in I) rave and sincere. 

In .seeking after thee, a condition is pul upon um miserable lovers, 
vi/„, I hal. our Jeet remain unacquainted with I he herns of our gtu menls. a 

It is possibles In travel along this mad, even alien one lightning only 
Hashes. Wo blind lovovs am looking for (lie ray of thy lamp. 

If 1 remain restless oven after my death, it. ia no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the nigld. restless, 

1, ITow can the thought of thy love end wit h my death '{ for love is 
not like wine, which down from the venae! when it is broken. 

2 . The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 
he could. Why should tho owner of tins harvest, lake the grain fiom 
t-.ho ant '{ 

1. The rose, bed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the comer of my engo that 3 have continually to sing. 

2. Tn order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, f spent, a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership l have not. been able, to draw silk 
from reeds. 

The nature of lovo resembles that of tho magnet ; for lovo first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound tho heart when it wishes to get rid 
of the point. 


1 The UahlmT anya that-, Yol Quit Beg belonged t» the din(iuguinh<'d Han 

of tho Hli&mlu TurkhiHws, ire wuh a good soldier, mul nerved iw lUiroilan to Alt Quit 
Khan .Hhftmlil, tho t'oman governor of Unfit, whore ho matin Um nemiaintiineo of MhikoM 
and Midori, fin wrote tif llvat undue tho tafchfillv$ of .lain ; hut, IU« Poisinu prinro {full fin 
1 lirubim Mb-ifi gave him tlw uamo of AnTuT, undw whieh ho in known in litnraturo. Whoa 
tliritb wits imnrjuorod by 'Itfili Khan, king of Turkliihui mul Mfiwurfi ’n-nahr, 

Antal was oupturod by an Unhak soldier and earned oft lei Mfhvurfi 'n-nnhv. Ho then 
wont to India, and entered tho uondeo of Mar, a t'Ahd« V-ltabTm Isjifin Kiphiun, who tturdci 
hint bin Mir <!Ar?„ and later his Mir Bakliilu. f lo distinguished himself by Ivm intmpidily 
in the war with Bithayl-i Tlalwht (p, ilCti), His military duties allowed him little leisure 
for poetry, He died fib BurhftniHir in 10M. Thore issiniu a Mastiawl hyhimin the Klnmaw- 
ShXrfn metro, also a DtwSn, and several Qatudiw in praiso of tho IChfi n Mifaftn, ’ 

The Ooleullik odithm of ftwAia/thkacUi-i/i Jtzar (p. lit) calls him wrongly *1A1I Quit Bog, 
and bin HirSt patron <7 AH Naip Khan, aftor whoso death he humid to have gone to India. 

a ho., our garment* tiro always fcuokod up (Arab. Utalindr), a# Orientals flo when walking 
cptioldy. A lover unde no reat, 
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May God pieserve fill men from falling into my circumstances ! for 
my stifle tings keep (lie rose from smiling and the nightingale from 
singing. 


Love, has disposed of me, but i do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 

AnTsi drinks l he blood of Ins heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from 
the bottom of l ho goblet. 


1. 1 am inloxicaled with love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the lire, do not bring me water. 

2. Whether 1 complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me ! 


1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruc- 
tion, and lo tear a few ties that bind, me to existence. 

2. T will spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without n lump till morning make ita appearance. 

1 . 0 heart, beware ! O heart, beware ! Thus should it bo ; the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve, 1 

2, 0 that ! could but once catch a certain object ! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. Nazlrl of Nlahtipur. 2 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outward ly he is a good man ; but he also devises plans 
for the architecture of the heart. 


Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me ; I either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, or grieve for him. 


1 The heart should not auk, hut patiently love. 

8 Muhammad Tfuaayn Ncmcf of NMitpOr left Ms homo for iCOahan, where he engaged 
in poetical wmtosts (tmnhWara) with several poets, as ffatait, H&tfao oto, _Ho then 
wont to India, whew ho found a patron m MiraS <iAbd'< 'r-Rahmin fih&n Klianta. In 
1012, ho went to Mafcknh on a pilgrimage, after whioh ho as said toliava become very 
pious. On hla return to India, ho lived at AbJUartcLfi bftcl In Gujr&t, where he died la 1022. 
Tho Tumh {n. 91} says I f.Jfthangirl had oallod Natfri Of Mshapfir to court Ho is 
well known for his poems arid poetical genius, and lives [end of 1019] in Gujrat where he 
Is nmarohfuit, Ho now wane had presented me with «a anoomtan iiUmitattpnof a Qasida 
by Aoiiftri. 1 gave him m» thousand rupees, «, horse, and » dross of honour. 1 The 



If tliou dcstroyest tlx* ware of my heart, 1 lit' loss is for once ; whilst 
i mo ifc would ho the loss of world and faith. 

If I, lion will not, pul my engo l>ehnv the rose tree, pul, if, in a place, 
here the meadow hoars my plaint. 

It, is froinlvindno.su that hi' |the beautiful hoy| favours mo, not from 
ve ; f can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 

It, is a generation I, hat l have been girding my waist in thy service, 
id what, am .1 woitli '( 1 must, have become a Hmhinan, so often have 

put on the badge (the thread). 

Thy blood Is worth nothing, Nurgri, he silent '. Hnil'ioo it Unit, he who 
ow thee, has no claim against then. 

I am costly and there are no buyers ; l am a lows to myself, and am 
et, the ornament of the bazaar. 

The impression which my sorrow makes upon him consists in depriving 
is heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
ini of my love is that lie forgets it. 

Like a watch-dog 1 lie til, bis threshold ; but l gnaw the whole night 
t my collar and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


HtthXmX says that, Na?Iri vwm u skilful gohkuith ! and flint, tin tliml, lifter having 
bmx his patron in Agra in U)22 <u Ahunidfibtid, where lie lien buried in a mosque which 
o had built near Ufa hmieo. An'Oiding to the &(ir*ai* 'IS Alton, he gave wlmt, be laid to 
is friends and fclm poor, Flow onlocmod ]m was as a poet- may bo main from a couplet 
,y tho great: f‘orniati poet gay i li, quoteil by t)fq'hi«tiuu :• - 

^ , W-l vi™wvlUS- ap*> w^A 44 * 

' ,, e.i U,yl y;!/ 44 

0 HUUjih, what donl Hunt think 7 Ctm.nl tb/m hvum like WajjfjT t 
<? UrfX cvm does not approach Naum in geuim, 

Tho Tfirflth of Uigirfs death hen in the hetnmt ieli 11 Aztlnnya rttfl ffiman." 'ISA jam, ilhl " 
Tho tlnsHan of Persia lias gone from thin world, nine ! " ■ in allusion to tho fammiA 
trabiaii poet (,lasnS,n. ’Plus given a, it. 1022 ; the other tSrXkh, given by IMghiMtruit, 
nnrkiz-i mHm-yt bairn ktijd aid, “ when) is the centre of fchociralo of conviviality, 1 ' only 
(Ives )G2J, unless wo count the hamtah in as one, which k octet »iimnOy done in 
t irfM 4 - OTfthfat&til also mentions a poet Sawitdl of (hijr&t, it pious man, who Ivan in 
SfajjM n sorvioo. On. tho dootli of his martor, he guarded his tomb, and died in a.h, 1031. 



1. From cawlmnoHfl of thought 1 transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which Iva'Uia swore, into a Faraugt Church. 

2 flic simoom of flip held of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the hnne wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
a road. 

The ship of love alone is a true resting-place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4 Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that ( may utter my plaint in the same melody. 

Id. Darwlsh Bahram. 1 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bayat tribe. The 
prophet Khmr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced 
the world and became a. water-carrier. 

1. f have broken (ho foundation of austerity, to sec what would 
come of it ; f have been sitting in the bazaar of ignominy [love], to see 
what would eotno of it. 

2. I. have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits ; 
now l am a protliguto, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see that will come 
of it. 

2. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among tin* licentious ; whatever they call me 1 am, to see what will 
come of it. 


18, f5ayra.fi [Sarfi] of Kashmir. 2 

His name is Shaykh Ya, <i "qflb. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Dm TArob, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
wilh^many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under ShayMi Husayn 
of Khwamzm, and received from him permission to guide others, 


1 BahrKm’s takltfllhn In iSayqit. i.e., wivior.camor, This occupation is often, chosen by 
those wiw nro favoured with a night of the I’rophofc ghir.r (Elias), gfiizr generally appears 
an an old mm domed in gmm (in allusion to the meaning of the mono in Arabic or to 
his functions as spilng deity), 

The llayut tribe i« a Turkish tribe aeattoml over Azarbayjan, Erivan, Tihraii, Ears, 
and Ntalittpttr, . . „ , ,, . 

Bubifuu is worshipped w a saint. His mausoleum is m Burdwan near Calcutta. 
Regarding the poet himself and the legends cemnetstod with him, vide my “ Arabic and 
Fwm'iux ItwoTiptimw," Journal /I sialic Society of Bengal, lfj71, pt, i, pp. 2, SI to 2C5, 

2 HhayMt ifmayn of jgjwhmxm, Wgfib’s teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad AS/, am 

1.1'ijt, and died in Syria in 080 or 958, , 

ShayMi Yttfnilb also studied, in Makkaiiforalongtime under the renowned Ibn llajar, 
m gwftt teacher at the IJadft, and then oame to India, where he was held m high esteem 

41 



He Htolo from my heart all pat icnec, and then look the whole mad 
heart itsoli ; my tliief ulolo I, ho ho nee with its whole furniture, 

The weuknpHH of I he hoy has broughl, the love -aide man info a ftlrango 
position ; from weaknens ho can no fonder hear the weight of recovery. 

10. Sabuhi, the Ohaghtai, 1 

Bo waa horn in Kabul. Once lie alept in (he hedromu of Amir 
Khusraw, when l ho alibiing figure of an old man with a Hi, alt in bin hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose, a poem. Ah ho had no power of 
doing so, ho took the whole for a vmiou, and lay down in another place ; 
but the minus figure wokes him up, and repeated tho order. The first 
verso that he uttered is tho following : 

When 1 am far from thee, my fears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Conus and boo, enter the whip of my eye, and make u trip on the ocean.® 

My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, 
ho that no ones afterwards might read. ilH contents.® 

1 have no need to explain him my condition ; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, ami my heart lias sunk under its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state 1 


us a learned man and n poet. Ho was lilted lty iTumayfm and by Aldiat*. and was an 
intimate friend of the historian Badfdoni. llie deal ft look place tin I Jin fglli gl QaMu, 
1003, and Bade* onl found an tin ihfi I, he words .S'/mi/A'/i-t unmm hml, " lie wan lint Mhbykjj, 
of nutiorm, 1 ' A ootnnloto JiJiflmm, a treatise on the MidUimnni, w riddle, and numoroirn 
Ntllinfio Rulin'' w with a eommonfury, are said to have been written, Ity him. A short fmu, 
before Mh deatli, ho had nearly llundied a largo eemnxentary to the Qw^un, and had 
just received jiorini«Miou from Akliar to tetum to Kashmir, when lie died. Vide, above, 
p, Iflli and under tike poets, 

His lakhtUlu/i hi variously givun na -tui/m/i and .jtn/f. The latter seems the ermuofr 
form, to judge from tho metro of one ol Ids verses preserved by UudhAmi (111, 148), 
Bath words norm* as tnkJinltu ? ; thus there was a (iiig fjayrtiti, oncomiast of Vlrua 
iSlxah, F-irffl ivIho poot No. 21. 

1 Sabilhi moans “ a man that, drinks wine in tlio morning ", Tho real name of (he 
poet is not given iti the Tavdras to which 1 liave aocona. ,liadil t oni »nys that ho lived an 
easy, iinwBtrainecl life s and the fllirW" 7 -<iAlam ealle him a rind (profligate), JfTo filed 
at Agra in 07!!, and h’ay?.! found as (UrTth the words " finhfllil, tho wine, 

bibber, ’’ URgluMtilnlsttys, lie woatroin Btuuarqand, and tho AtaMada nails him. u Badajsjj- 
shtot ", but oaya that ho is known an llumvit, or from ITirilt, 

« The verso, notwithstanding the vision, is stolen j vitte tSmht^ml HT, 180, under 
AttwM 

8 If tlda verse, too, woe uttered at Ilia time ho had (ho vision, ho tdoia thought and 
words from Aijafl, JilieS's pupil, who ha» a verse » 

b iw J )< it) Jo 

I jf 
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17. Mushflql of Bukhara i 

I wont to liia street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
the toot of iny heart. Thanks he to God that 1 have now a reason for 
staying in if ! 


1, Hindustan is a kohl of sugarcane, its parrots are sugar-sellers, 

2. Its Hies nro like the, darlings of the country, wearing the chtra 
and the lakmtrhi/fa r 


18, Salilu. 3 

11 in name is Muhammad Mimic. ITe traces his descent from Nizam u 
’l-Mullc of Xus. 


Mon without fueling tell mo to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. J f l had a hand | i.e., if 1 had tho opportunity], I would tear 
my collar to pieces, 


There arc many reasons why f should he dead, and yot I am alive. 
0 grie.C ! thy forbearuneo has made mo quite ashamed of myself. 


1 Hudii t ’ont (ITT, 328) says that k« was originally from Manv.and camo twice to India. 
Fo r Ida Qasidao, hoiuu called 1dm “ tho Holman of the ago " ; and Dd^fatani says that 
under f'Abd 11 Tilth JSiifln ho im» Malik ’ sh-nhitiinl, Aoeording to llto Haft Ifjlim, ho was 
tom ami died at Uujtjulril, iSpuongor (Catalogue, p. COD) nays, ho wan bom in 94-6, and his 
Hocimd IMwtin was eolloolod in S)8ii, Prom tho Akbttrnilma (Luo know edition. III, p. 203) 
wo nee that Alimldkjf won piwamtucl to Akbar at Pale Patan in tho ond of 085. He died in 
004 (VJimbory'H JtopJmn, p» 301). 

4 ThiM vorwo is a parody on tho well-known (lliazal, wbioh it&fw, sent from ShMr, 
to BuljSn (lldyivs of .Bengal (Metro Mnztiri). 

O&b (jLtjl) {*** 

o, aI^Ij o tS mil 
The part ole of Jnd will leant to enjoy sweets, 

When this Persian sugar (the poem) naohes Bengal. 


Abu '1 Pa?.! lias meddled with MusbflqVs verso ; for tho Haft lyttm gives instead of 
diyiir tho words hindfPdn-i siyflh ; hence the voise is “ India's flios are (black) 
lilts tho blank Indians, wearing like them a big turban (chira) and a (akauchiyo This 
means, of tumnur, that tho Indians arolilw flics. Tho f akauchiya was described above on 
p, S) I i the big lionet of a fly looks like a turban, and its straight wings like tho straight 
Indian coat {cfutpktm). It, may be that Aba T-h'a?! substituted tho words neku^hn-i diyar , 
tho '* dear ones of (ho country ", with a satirical reference to tho “learned ", whom ho 
always calls jfy a ,j* ylU. “ turban-wowing empty-headed ", in whioh ease we 
would have to translate “ tho simplotons of tho country 
This verso is bettor glvon by liada^Qrti (lit, 32ft), 

» calls hbn“ Hlrawi ' (from Itirnb), ond says that ho was employed at court 

mi a MurwM, Uo was a good penman. After his return to his country, he dfod. Tho 
Atenhtaula Bays that ho was «, descendant of Khwftja CAbckTiSh Morwarld Kimani, 
and that his family had always boon umplnyod by kings, 

fiprtmgor (Catalogue, p, 60) calk him wrongly Mulmmctcl Mr Beg. The Amhmaa 
and tho MB8. haw Muhammad ! and thus also ins name ooours in the MaO&pr-i 
Maiki-tni, 


i 


i 



1 I old him [ the beautiful lx\v| my grief, Iu> paid no heed. Oh, did you 
over .see such misery! ( wept, lie laughed Oh, did you ever nee such 
contempt ! 

My life in in his hand. It. is quite clear, Salih, that even the falcon 
Death sits lame on his hand. 

10. Ma/hari of Kashmir. 1 * * * * * * 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ‘•fi'iiq, From 
living together with good people. In* acquired excellent, habits. 

1, I cannot understand the secret of .Salma’s beauty; for the more 
you behold if, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What, friendly look lay in Layll'a (‘yes, that Majnun shut, his eyes 
to friends and .strangers '{ 

L admire, (he looking-glass which reflects my sweethearts standing on 
a flower-bed, 8 * * although ho is inside his house. 

The, good fortune, of thy beauty has caused thy n (fairs to prosper; 
else thou would, st not have known how to manage mutters successfully, 

h Dike n tail 1 follow my own selfish heart. Though the mad hs not 
bad, f make myself footsore. 

2. Though f break through a hundred screens, 1 cannot step out of 
myself ; T wander over a hundred stages, and am still at, the, old place. 

1 am a tulip of Hinni, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it,. 11 

He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 

1 Jhighlstttnl says (hat, in Tfi'fuj fie was in company with Muhtfethim ami Wahshi, 

After his return io India, Mnyihart was employed by Alibar tut Mir Unbd of Kashmir, 

wtiiflh employment he hold in 100 1 (Huila^miT), Mo had turned HhKfth, and as his father 

whs a Rnnnt, both used to abuse eueli other. II is poems are said to contain general nali*« 

on his tather. Ma?hart died in 101.8. All Tajiklrae praise his pnonw, 

* The oy<« of the beautiful boy are nrocus-liko or almond-shaped } ttm chin is like 

an apple j the Murk locks, like fact, ids whale face res cm ides a garden. 

* Tho hot tears of the poet fall like flames on !ii« eollar s honor ho is aarrowndfid 

by -flames like a flower on Mount glnni ; for Mount Sinai is surrounded by God's glory. 
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20. M'akwi of llanuulfm. 1 

Ifi.s name is Muglilh lie files to change, the four mud walls of this 
worldly lift 1 into alone \\ ul Is, and is intoxicated with the scout of freedom. 

1. Once 1 did not Know burning sorrow, [1 did not know the sighs of 
a sad hcurl. 

2. hove lifts now lefl neither name nor trace of me — 1 never thought, 
Love, (hat (lion art ho. 

1. You Haul that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup! 
bring me a cup ! for my heart is stagnant. 

2, He an homed of thyself, be ashamed ! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 

1 . 0 Mnliwf, beckon to a Mend, and ring the bell of the caravan. 

2. Tlu; si age is yet far anil Die night is near. 0 thou who hast fettered 
thy own fool, lift up thy foot and proceed 1 

1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away : love is a place where misery is 
required, 

1. 0 Mal.iwl, <lo not sing a sang of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at t he dour of a single, house in the street. 

2. Thou hast scon f bis strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


* MIc Mukhin. tiinordmg to (.ho Mcffyir-i IMttml, was horn in Awul&bikl (Ramadan), 
and went, when twelve years old, to ArdabTl, where ha studied for four years at the 
“ A«lniia-v) S»&w iya ”, Prom youth, lio was romartehlo for his contentment and piety, 
TTo BiiiMit twenty years at holy places, Chiefly at 3Sajaf, Mashhad, Karbala, and finite. 
Miwlfnin .Shikohi mid AiM (pp, (MU, 648) looked upon him as their teacher and guide, 
lift held poetical eontpsts (mmJid^aro) with Mawlflna Sababi Moombnx'lwd at 

Bandar .larilti for India, and was patronized by the K]jS,u fiban (in. After reooivmgftoin 
him much money, lie wont bark to <rTvftq, where the author o£ the MoPfait saw him at 
Kilahlln. Ho visited Majid and KarbalBi, and roturnod to Hanmclkn, where ho die(l in 
3010. Mo lie* buried iu the Muqbaru at tho Sayyids at AsadSbad. The author of the 
Mu* fair edited Mahwfs JlubaMs (Wing his lifetime, and wrote a preface to tho collection, 
Mu l,t wt h heat known as a MubiMS writer : Abu k-Paijl’s extracts also aro all RuhtXMs, 
The Altwhkitdti nays that ho is olten flailed NJahSputl, because ho was long In that 
town. 

The Mh*tM mentions, a Mfrkwi whoso name was Mft Mahmfid, and says that ho was 
for twonty.five yearn Akbae’a MaMshh 


i'fS 



21. Sarfi of Hawaii.’ 

{ft* is poor an<l has few wants, and liven content with Ida indigence. 

My dealer in roses wishes to lake his roses In the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to hear the noisy erowd of the buyers, 

I am shut out from the road that leads to the KnAbn, else 1 would 
gladly wound I ho sole of my feet with the thorns of its aeaelas.® 

J have no oyo for the world, should it, even lie before my feet ; ho who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 

That which I desire” is too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
0 that, l could find myself lying before my own feet! 


22. (larfiri of (Ulan. 1 * * 4 * * * 8 * 

llis name is Nilr u ’d-DIu. Ho is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his 
older brother, the doctor Abfl. ’I- hath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Ifumam us the man who represents the life to come, for 
which Mason ho kept aloof from them. 


1 'She MSS. of tho /HO i civil him “ Haymfl ", but I, ho imaro of several verses given in 
the HaJiTmi shows that his taklialluy hi “ Htirff 

According to tlio Alnshkada, his name in Hahdci 'd-Min, awl he was a rotation of 

Militia of Hawaii, 1 To wan a pupil of MnUtoahim of Kii.thnn. The author <if fluff Itjlim 
says that ho was a most amiable man, and marvellously quinlc in coinptning Utrlldm, 

Ho lived in tho Dakliln, and wont to Liiluir, to pioiont, AUliar with a thudda } hut ilnding 
no mill, able opportunity, ho rclumod to lho Mukhin, and wont to Makkah, whom ho 
died, Tho Mu*-u<)ir-i Hnhfmt Hlntes Unit 1m lived ch icily at Ahumili'tliiid, made [i'ay?,l'« 
acquaint anon In tho Jlakhin. and wont with lho jjypin-i AT/am (p. (5111) to Malduvh. Accord* 
ittg to hocamrs with tho Historian Niziiiuh 'd-J tin Abmiulmmi (fnjriitlo Hither, 

and accompanied Ji’ny?! to tlu> Ilakhiti. whore he died. Kprongw (Cnialogno, p. ifMSi 

gives Ids name paWiuddfou but tho Atoahkada (tho only work in which 1 luvvn found 

km full mmzo) has SalUfi’ 1 ‘d-ltfn, 

8 Tho toad of love (tho ideal Knbbn) is as difficult as the road to t lie Kitfha in Makkah . 
Muhammadans do not lio clown with thoir foot, tnwauln Makkah, which is against tho 
law ; homed the pool, says that he is prevented from Mopping forward on the mad of love. 

8 Holt-knowledge, 

* Nto 11 ‘d*Dln Muhammad catuo in U8,‘) with his brothers Ahfl '1-Fatl.i (p, dlttt) and 
Jlutnfim (p, (520) to India. Aicbar appointed him to it command in tho army ; but Nflr« 
was awkward, and had no idea how to handle a sword, Oman, at a mustor, ho 
aamo without arms, and when some young follows quisraod him about it, ho said that 
military duties did not suit people of hw olow (literary man ) ; It hud bom Timur's custom 
to place camels, oaltlo, ana tho baggage between tho ranks, and tho women behind tho 
army, and when Timurs had boon naked where tho learned wore to go, ho lmd said, " In 
the rear of the women." (This resembles tho story of Napoleon I, who in JSgypt had often 
to fond squares against tho hostile cavalry, and then invariably gave orders to plaae, the 

? 
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The longer 1 ho grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 
stranger 1 can agum and again make lus acquaintance. 

1 doubt DealiiN power ; but an arrow from tby eye baa pierced me, 
and it. in thin arrow alone blurb will kill mo, even if l were to live another 
hundred yearn. 

fit; [the beautiful boy| must have been last night away from home ; 
for 1 looked at bin door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 

If in that hour, when 1 tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of, what God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces, 

1 envy (he fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the lire, 1 

My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine ; the burning 
of divine love is to bo found in no house. 

1. 0 heart I when I am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith | Islam] do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanicid thread. 3 

2. To ho far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. 0 Lord 1 do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 

1. If the low of my heart should meet with a buyer, 1 would do 
something openly. 

2, I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


donkeys and the savans iti the middle.) Akbar, to punish him, sent w 

to Bericai, where he perished in the distrorbanoes, in wlneh Mupafiar Man (p. 37d) lost 
hill life. Bad&onf; II, 211 ; 111,312. , ,, D - 

Abh 'l-l'tu&l ia Sftwtwfcio In referring to Nflr” ’il-Bm monomania,. W d-mn 
wished to say that AM Watt was a man of intense woridliness ({flhb > d-dmya) and 
Buroftm longed for the pleasures Of paradwe «w the rflwaid of ^ virtue JJfM lal&mt), 
whilst he himself was a ‘True lot or ” (With 11 1 iAaw!A, oiio who feoJs alter God). 

The itMhbadah Adda that d-lffn had been m Gilto in the service of Man 
Ahmad Man, «d that J»o wont, after ibo overthrow of OMn, to Quamti. 

1 Whm m Wo Of love deprives me of patience. 

» Jiovo has made the poet a heathen. 
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1, The (bulking of my heart-blood. bus nut (cited me ; like my sweet 
heart, I have become an enemy lo myself. 

2. f have killed myself, and, from excessive love In him, have cast, 
the rrittu* on my own shoulders. 1 

23. <; Ilnbi of Naj.if 

lie possesses harmony of thought ; hut his mind is aimed led, and lie 
lives a. disorderly lile, 

l am the nightingale of thy llower bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy swirly that the rose, has passed away, and 1 do not Know where the 
garden is. 

1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy eurls, 
when 1, the. miserable, wander restless from thy street! 

2. 1 have knocked at the door of the seventy-two seeds of Islam, and 
have oomo to the door of despair, hopeless of gelling help from heathen 
and Musnl man. 

3. 1 had come from the. land of faithfulness : what wonder, if 1 vanish 
from the dear memory of the [ faithless ] fair ? 

1. J have consumed my sober heart on Ike rubbish- heap of passion ; 
I have burnt, the Ka5ba candle at, the, idol temple's fate. 

2. The, flower-bed of n certain beloved has not wafted to mo the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do f consume myself in my 
dismal corner, 

3. No one. has ever said the word “ friend ” to me, not; even by mistake, 
though 1 consume myself before acquaintances and strangers, 11 


1 Though In rotvlily tho bountiful boy nun dens l me, 

* Snyykl Mufuuninnd of Najaf had lived for oomo time in Urn Dnhhin, honoured 
an a poof, when, ho went, to tiijuJuKlfm, ami paid ills respects to Akbar at Allnlifthild, 
Jle looked bold and slovenly (betiilk u niVmmwHr), When nuked whether lie had in this 
Dttkhin made sa liras on Khali h'tdb" ’ii«b, he said, “ In the Diddila, i would not 
have looked at a follow like him,” Akliar, who made miuth of Katie 1 Tilth, was annoyed, 
im primmed <ITtal)i, and had his paporw seawbod, to see whether 1m wrote sat, Ires on other 
ptioplu, A fmvoompromiaing vemen were found, and g ltd hi -wits soul for ten years (or acuord, 
mg to the ‘I'nbnqbi, for two years) to Port (Jivi’ilyilr, At Urn rcquoHfc of Pdiioo KalTm ami 
uovoral ciourliom, bo was at last roloiiNod, and ordered to enmo to l.fdmr. But he was as 


had aa before, Tho omporor gavo him 1,000 rupees, and ordered Qulij fvhfin (p. 3x0) to 
send him from Sfirat to JO’tja'/. ; hut gltahT osoapod, wont to tho Pivkhin, and lived thoro 
as before, Ifis Arubio and Iranian, poems are ox rollout ; ho also teas a elovov kiMih and 
letter, writer, HttdiPonf, JIT, 273. 

Tho Atnalikada. says that ho mne from flulpaigan (or DadiifilSnl nails 

him “ Mir s'ltilbl g/MM means “ worthy of rejwouoU ” t compare mmS^L 

* 'l'iui ffabaq/tt nsorihea this verso to a poet otdlod ltukn“ VWDIn, whoso not 

gi ven in my MS. 



1, 0 heart, wind portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
tliy flagon, tluil, Ihy inside in fill! of sighs and thy nock full of sobs. 1 * * 

->• hove 1ms ( brown nu' into ocenris of bloody tears ; go, go away, 
that, for oiieo thou inayeM reach the banks of the stream. 

1 have gi\on I hoe permission to shod my blood without retaliation, 
f have said so, and give il thee black on while, and stamped with my seal. 

Sometimes t am drowned in Hoods, sometimes burning in flames, 
Let no one build a house in my street, ! 

hi I lie name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This earn van a has no hell to sound the hour of starting. 

hi ft realm where the word “faithfulness” produces tears, the 
messenger and I, lie, letter ho brings® produce each separately tears. 

1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred '< Is shedding my blood worth the bonding of thy arm (pr. thy 
sleeve) '( 

2. If 1 hou art resolved to break my heart, is it, worth while to ill-treat 
thy lovers ? 


24, Mulla Muhammad Sufi of Mazandaran. 4 

fie is in (diluent eircumsfcanee.s, but from virtuous motives he mixes 
lillle with the world. He Hooks retirement by travelling about. 

honk upon mo, when si muling below the revolving roof of the heavens, 
as a lamp eonoenlod under a cover. 


1 la iilluHiou lo tho gurgling noise in the neck of the bottle. 

1 The tinmviui of loro, 

» The iwwnongw, boeiuwo ho comes from the beloved boy, and the letter, because 
it deoIinoH the retjuantj of a mutavous, 

4 Awwdina <o tho Mlt^-iU" V Alain, Mulla Muhammad w»s u&llod “ guff ’ from bis 
gentle and mild elnwnrtw, ISvon at tho ptnuont day, simple people aro often addressed 
" gun ijilbib ", so much so that Oia wordis often used as tho equivalent of « a simpleton 
MullS, Muhammad early left his homo, and lived chiefly at Abmadabad, whore he was the 
friend and toneiwr of Sayyict MtU4 BuMlM. 'Clio MitHi and the Eaft hftm,, praise 
his vmwn, and the farmer quotes from a MrfinCmta of bis, 

Tho Itasldwdn, wrongly puts him under Ufahitp, and mentions that some call tarn the 
maternal undo of Mulla JSmt-^wMeb is impossible, 



two 

I O heart, thy road in nut without I borne and call rojis, nor d<H 
thou walk on the wheel of good fort nun 

2, if if In 1 * * * * possible pull (he akin from (lie body, and nee whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter 

I, You naked me, “ flow are you, Muhammad, after falling in lovn 
with him V long may you live ! ” “1 aland,” unitl 1, “ below tin 1 * heaven 
an u mill derm under t he gibbet." 

21 ). JudiiH. 1 

Ilia name is Hnyyid ** All, and he in the aim of Mir Mansilr. lie was 
born ami edueuied in Tnbrw, and ntluhiciJ, under the care of bin Majeaiy, 
the greiiteaf perfeetion in Um art of pninUng. 

The, beauty of idola ia tin 1 Kaolin lo which 1 travel; love in the Hewert, 
and tin* ohafcimtoy of tins wort I dean walehera " (he acacia tlioma, 

J am a prey half killed and at retailed on the ground, fur from tin; 
street of my beloved. I Mugger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till 1 coma near enough to ant eh a glimpse of him, 

In the morning, the tluirn bonata of having been together with the 
rose, and drives a nail through the 1 broken heart of the nightingale. 

86. WuquM of Nishajitir. 8 

1 f if i lrnmo is Hharlf. 

Love, and ih« lover have, in i entity t he same object in view. Do 
not holicvo that I lose by giving thee my life. 


1 .fwlidllmd boon numllonod alums on p. 107. IfeluKlthatiUoof Milir" ‘kMullt ", 
and had a h duly served under Itumayiin. He lid I, a Ohvilw ; but ho has also boon aooiuusd 
of having Muhin Asl.du'n I HwiUv (uida below, the !!7lh pool.). 

* Thu Attohluvda and Ting'd Ta/.kira mention another JudSM of Bitwah. 

* Muhammad dlmrif Wingi*;! bobmged, amsm-ditig to (ho TtfiAcWr-i ttftljiml, tu a dis- 
tinguiMhwl family of Suyyida in Nhdvtlpur, tlia mother was tlio skier of Amir BhiUunfr, 
who had been for a long time assay master undov ghdli 'falunBan. Ho tiled in 100:1, 

JiiulA^anttlll, p, J)7S) ways that. fiharlf was a rotation of Khihub Kjjiin (p, ittVl), “ Hist 
niuiM wm Mithannttftd Hliarft Alas, that so impure a man should liavoao excellent a riarao 1 
His heretical ophdmw are worse than the Uorwifw of those ivho, in this ago, boar (ha sauto 

name fSlmrM-I Amull, pp, 17(1, 402 ; and tho poofc Bhatlf-i Bamiadf, mentioned below. 
No, 6S— two aroliliowtloR in tho ©you of BadS.*«mf|, 'though ho Wongs neither exolusivoty 

to the Bnsaltkwanis (p, 602, nabs 2) uor lo dm ftahftliia, ho holds an intormodiato place 

botwoou these aoouraed ami damned soots ; for he strenuously lights the dootrina (if the 

trtosmigration of souls ((an/isvMi). Otto day, ho name to mo at .1! him bur op tho Kashmir 
frontier, asking mo whether ha isould accompany mo to Kashmir, Seeing large Wooks of 
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1. ( do not euro tor health 1 0 Lord, let sorrow he my lot, a sorrow 
•which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so cocjuottishly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heirt. 


27. Klmsrawl of Qa*m 2 

i fo is a relation of [ the poet | Mima Qasim of Giinabiid [or Junabad, or 
dtmftbtd, in KhimiHtln). fie wiifos ti/iil atia well, and is a good hand at 
BhootiiiR with the how and the matchlock 


If (he dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 

Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve us surma for my eyes. 

The lions of the IJarum should not stain their paws with my blood. 
0 friend, give (he dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 

What do 1 care for comfort 1 I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the. word “rest ” is not used in the language of this realm [love] 


28. Shaykh Raha*!. 3 

Ho traces his descent from Zorn 1 ' ’d-Dln Kindi. Ho pretended to 
be a »Sib"L 


nicks of Himvid thousand mens lying about near illy house, ho exclaimed with a sigh, 
“ All thrao helpless things arc only waiting to assume human foiiu,” Notwithstanding 
his incited bolhif, ho composed poems m prftiso of tho htianis ; but he may have done 
SO, when lw was young, fie was an excellent Mtib and lottor-wnter, and was well acquainted 
with history, tie died m A ir, 1002, 

1 Health m the equivalent of “ indifference to love ", 

* QttLn lies between yawl and Ilirftt, XlfighistiinS calls him, Sayyid Amir ghuarawi, 
and myu that ho owilJed iiunusie, According to JiafldPani. hid mother wa?Mfr/,5QilBiin J s 
wialur, and he came to India aft or having visited Makkah. Ho wteiti the service of Prmce 
Hallni (Jahangir), * 

a Hitt name is Mawlfi-nS, SaCd" 'd-Din, of ja&f, or Khawfif (p. 403). Tho Atashkada 
(luofoa 1)» same varae as Abii 'f-To?l, .Hadd^oni saw, he left a well-known dlwan. In 
UftKhiHtB.nl, two Hahfl tt fs mcmonMonod, one Mawlanil Jtaha*!, 1 * known m hf orory efrol «t ' ' ; 
anuanothor RuM 4 i from Atdist&n. Spredger (Catalogue, p, 68) calls lum i ; and 
says thal , according to tho Nofft 4 Js, ho died m 980, 

iJayn" ‘d4)fEim f UwiVh<)ntJRaha 4 3)iftOhdhtsd0SO»nt,isafftmow saint, who died 
in the bogbmita of HhawwiU, a.u. 888. Ho was first buried at Malfn (or Hpim), then at 
Darw&hlbBd, then at tolib. Ilia biography is given hi Jtol's NqfJt Mv % Uns, and he is 
not to bo confounded with tho Wat jSgyh 11 d-DIn Tanbftdl, mentioned above. 
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No one Ims, in thy love, been iiioiv brought up (o .sorrow Ilian I ; and 
I hill. thou knowest not my sorrow is a iimv .sorrow. 

I took to travelling in order to a liny my grief, not. knowing that, my 
roiul would jams over hundred mountains of grief. 

29, Wafa‘i of Jsfuhlin. 1 * * 

Ilo possesses sparks of Unite, lie had been for some time wandering 
in the desert, of reliremeut., but. has now put the mantle of workliiiicss 
on his shoulders. 8 * 

T do not call him a buyer who mil}'’ wishes to buy a Yusuf. Lot. a man 
buy what he does not require ! :t 

Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
aro opened, and Hits door of I ho heart is closed. 

I am sotsuiMJ from the dangers of life,: no one, deprives the street- 
beggar of ids hare ness. 

1, The dart of fate, comes from the other side of the armour ; 11 why 
should ) uselessly pul; or) an armour ? 

2. Flash of death, strike, first at me, ! T am no grain that brings an 
ear to the harvest. 

Joy and youth arc like the frag ranee of the. rose that chooses tho 
xephyr ns a companion. 


30. Shaykli Stup/' 

He belongs to tho Arabians of the Jaaiilr. He has acquired home 
knowledge, 

1 Nad<i b an f tieiyti (Ilf, j». 3H5) that VVdf/i®'? wiut for some time In Kashmir, wont to Labor, 
ami onlwndthoswvieo of Xayn fCliitn (ji, :SU7). Aueurding to (lie Atiwhknda, ho belonged 
1 o the (Jfmiicllya Kurds, and wiin brought up at Isfahan ; his UubsHu aro gund. DSjihitii ftnJ 
civIIh him a Turk, and n tat cm that Wafa 4 * * * ! at iiml mw an nUflkniih (a mini who irons oloflios), 
Prom. a fault In Urn eye, ho wan called Wnffix-i/i hn\ “ The blind Wafit*l." 

5 “ His impudent flattery was proverbial," LKiqhjiM&nt. 

8 ,Ak, for example, love, grief, 

4 to., a, place where man w nut protected, because lie does not expect an arrow from 

that aide. 

* Bad&^mi t also calls him «? oaftSVt, i,e. from the iolands, If is father, Hhnyjcji 1 hrS-hlm. 

TVO » a dktingniahad lawyer and was looked upon by the KhSfaha as a Mu j tabid. HPe lived 

Jti Mashhad, where fifiqt was bom, iSitq! toaoived some ed.uou.Ucm, and is an agroeablo 

poet, lie homo from tho Dakiiin to FfindSid tvu, and is at present [in ICKMj in Bengal. 
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1. ! became a cloak 1o ruin, 8a<jl, and like the Ka^ba, a place of 
belief and liereay. 

2. 1 have fomul no Iraco of love, much as I have travelled among 
(lie hearts of (he infidels and tlu* faithful. 

My heart is still ardent with love, and lliou art still indifferent. 0 
sweetheart, speak, before 1 openly express myself. 


31. Jlafi^i of ICaslrfm. 1 

Uis natno is Haydur. lie is well acquainted with the ars poetica and 
is dLstingiuHhed as a writer of riddles and idnlchs. 

My heart is sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ? 
Although a lover, 1 have, the temper of (ho beloved — what can I do? 

J . A recluse, does not sin f love j and calls thee a tyrant ; I am plunged 
into crime |lovo| and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. lie rails time a tyrant, I call thee forgiving; choose whatever 
name pleases then most. 

32. Ghayratl of Shiraz, 2 

Uis diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 

1 am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without lotting a drop fall to the ground. 3 


1 ITm fell n nine, uncording to Fiiip-yi AwljadI, is Amir Raff?" 'd-l)In Jfaydar. Ho 
wiw a TntmUtrn Sayyid ef KfishBit I'ho Ma^imr-i Jtuhimi slates that ho left Persia 
in ou accsmiiti of howA wrong which bo had snflorod at tho hand of tho king of Persia, 
wont firm (lujrftt la company with ghwajiv Habib" 'Huh to Labor, and was well received 
by Akbar, For tlw tfHi&h, mentioned above* on p. 010, note 2, Fay?, I gave him 10,000 
rupees. After ft stay of a law years in India, ho returned to his country, but suffered 
shipwreck near tho Mukrfm count, in which lie not only lost proporty to the amount of 
two 1/tkhs of rupees, tint also (<w Bn ild'-ont spi lofully remark h) tho oopios of Fayrd's poetical 
workw whlHi ho vVfhH to tliftlri buiod in ftomifw Sprcngor (Catalogue^ p. f>&) flays that 
Haydar wan drowned j but tho fact is, that he was saved awl returned to India, His 
kt«UK created much sympathy, and ho reooived, at Akbar's wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs, From i ho' fii&n MiiuSn. alone, he got, at various times, about a lakh. After 
some time, he again returned, his two sojourns m fndia having lasted about eight lunar 
years. He went to M&kkft and Madina, whore ho stayed four years. In 1013, he returned 
to KiXahan, found favour with Shah SAlMa, and received some rent-free lauds m his 
native tOTOx According to tho Atasukada ho died in a.xi, 1032, tho Wrfjcjb of his death 
being the Arabic words, “ via kfvnt 1 ttdik n fi mvaft" Ri s son, Mfr Hfislum-i Sanjar, is 
mentioned on tho nost page; and TShir-i Na?)ab5df mentions in Ins laskroi another 
son of the name of Mir MaCijum, a f riend of Multt Awjt. MSS, often give his name wrongly 

^'WL Itiwhkada says that (Jhayratl travelled about in , WrSq, went to Hindustan, and 
lived after Ida return in lifak&n, whore he foil in love with a boy of a respectable family. 
From fear Of the boy's whitlow, he went -to Shiraz, where lrn died, 

« Because the heart only was broken, t j 
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The present age ask i Clod for a mischief maker like fhee, wlio makes 
the days ol (lie wretched Inllcior 1 * 

E am lice from w orldlincss ; foi my aspirations do no longer lean 
against 1 lie wall of ronUdeiiee. 

I am smitten by the i earless gin me of a (‘hiistinn youth, for whose 
sake God will piudon, on I he day of lesinieetion, (he shuighier of a 
bundled Mimlnuuis 

liven death luonrns for those who are lulled by the grief of separation 
from thee. 

The aired, of the sweet hoy is a beautiful land ; for l here even heaven’s 
envy is changed to love. 

I saw the heart of another full of grief, and 1 become jealous j for 
there is but one ernel tyrant in these regions. 3 

33. Ilalali of Tumnd 

,11 is name is Yadgar. Lie is a selfish man. 

Leave me to my grief ! I find rest in my grief for him. f die, if Urn 
thought of (he possibility ol a cure enters my heart. 

When my eye naught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and dosed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me ! 

To wlud over side T. turn in I ho night of separation, my heart feds 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


1 That in, tuy beloved boy cause# (he gmnlcwt miwhrnf among llm Irtwte el men 

* No boy in level lor than the beloved of the poet. If llm post, ihurefow, see* allot lev 
man lovo-sbik, Us got# jealous ; hi# belowl boy must have bestowed favour# on the 
other man, 

a Uurlil c t>»i BByB that 1 ub father was a pool, and wrote nuder llm name of WhliM. 
Yildgiir traced hut dement from Huhftn Kanjar; but (lie '{'ahttifid walla bun a ClhaglrtitH, 
Ho nerved m Ah bar'it nnnv. 

’• fJLiti son Jabll JKhSnhsd tlio labial In t of Bar; A*!, though from hi« urtprofl tablemens 
ha styled himself Itumft? f, ‘ the blaohgimnh’ tie gave bin father poison from Iuh mother 
on a Mount, of a fault, 1 ' and Akbftr oidered him from Kashmir to L&hor, where lie was 
exooutod by tho It o twill. 

The Akharnfinm {Imoimow Edition, tit, p. 480) nay# that YatlgBrserveifUts 003 in Kiilull, 

He is not to be confounded with Mir if&lati of OiUm , 
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34, Saiijar of KariiSn. 1 

11,1 is ‘ ,f Mir Flnyilftp, I In- riddle-writer. He lias a taste for 

poetry, anil lives in £>ooil eircumsl ancon, 

l came front Hie monastery of tho (Inohms, and wear, from jsliame on 
account of improprieties, a .suered fit read twisted round my waist, and a 
wading tfoiif' under my arm," 

I am jealous and 1 altnll die from tiro aygressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a freak plant , but .shall die hum the heap of rubbish about me. 

f , too, have at. last perished in the, uentury of thy love. Alas ! none is 
now left of WajitQn’H tribe/ 1 

Hcutown mult from every aide on my heart without first knocking at 
the dour. I can not. help it ; my house lies on the highway. 

35. Jft7.bi.' 1 

Ilia name is Padishfih Quli, and he, is the eon of Shah Quit Khan 
Nunuiji of Kurdistan, near Baghdad. 


See how extremely jealous f am, My bewilderment leaves me, if any 
ono filludea (o him ( the beautiful boy| whose memory causes me bewilder- 
■muni. 


1 f-vimjiir ctuHii in A.tf. 1000 from forma to India, and mot tin father (p, 002 (?) ), for 
smuts crime, “ to mmi hm whioh in not propor,” Akbnr imprisoned him. When again set 
free, tin wont in Abuuulitbihl } but not thinking i twine to romain Ihoro, ho wont to IbrShlm 
C XtliJ Mhiilt (if .Bijiijsur, Nome time after, lie rnaelvod, through tho influence of his father, 
a cull from Nhfth <}Abbilfl of Vomm to return, But hoforo tio could leaVo, lie died at BTjapur, 
fa a, if. 1021. Kegftrdirig this value of hie poems people hold opposite opinions. Mu^Siir-i 
AV/Awti', 

Tin's J&kiuln/l-yi tiAmira and Sir, T, W. Beale of Agra, the Iournod author of the 
M if tali 11 'l TannirtMi, gi vts tho following verse as of Sarijar’s death (metre Mn^dri C ) > 

^ slash AUlSt 

Tim kinff of literature fm thrown may the. royal umbrella, 

Of which tho words pMiMk-i aafckim give 1023 j but as the piidMfih throws away 
tlmumbroHa, wo have to subtract) n v, or S£ i for tho %uro o£ the Arabio u if inverted, looks 
ilka an umbrella, 

» i.n, love Ism* made tho poet forgot his faith, and ho has become a heathen, or a 
Christian* The Clhrlstiam in many eastern omiatrios need gongs because they were not 
allowed balls, 

9 thins poet only is a true lover, lie alone rosemblod Majtita, 

* l'h» Tfrghtewj give no details regarding Jimbi, Hie father has bean mentioned above 
on », 637 j and from the Akbarn&ma. (lit, p, B12) wo know that Badsshah Quit served in 
Kashmir imder QEteto ja#w(p,«2). ” Jj»bT "pumtus 1 ' attraetivo ” ; a similar tajihallus 
is 


*' Mftjisiib ”, ‘i ones who is Mteeted by Uod s love, • 

liudahtii tm, Sl3) asfsribw (she last versos gwon by Aba Waspl to Padishah, Qulia 



1. Honi<‘liiii(‘K I brenk in}* vow of repent mice anil Home times the 
wme-boltle ; once, twin-, ince, sunnily, I break my plaintive flute. [my 
heart, |. 

2, () hoi'll, deliver mv heart from those bud practices ! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance! 

36. Tashbilu of Kfislum. 1 

Flis mind, from lib, youth, was uimclllod. Ho belongs to the see. I, of 
the Mahmutii’s; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present, 
condition. The ftlnsnnw! entitled “ Zarrah o Klmrshid ”, “ the Atom and 
the Sim”, is written by him. 

Dust, of Hie graveyard, rise for once to joy '{ Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 

Dress hi whatever eolour I hot) wilt; 1 recognize thee when thy figure 
shines forth. 


I The Atiwhkiulii ea Us him ” Mir <; All Aldntr Tmdibihi. Though a decent man, lie wan 
Muignlarin liifunamicm.amhvtei not, widely Known. Whilst, m IHiwhlalnn lie tried t nimpmvti 
the morals of 1 lie people, dressed iei a h'nqir, and did not, visit Klnm". Hiijjhiidiitd iihvm 
that, he wan a heretic, and lived for forty yearn m llinilusliin a rethed life, lie generally 
lived ill gravoyardo, IhutKoni (Ilf. SOI) lies the following notice of 1dm, " lie came twice 
nr throo l inn's to Kind list un, ami rolimied home, dunl, now (a. it, lint)) ho Inn* eumo haidt 
again, amUiallft tho penph* to homiies, advising them to follow the fate of I ho Itamlishwauf't 
( virtu above, p, FiOii), He told Nliityhh Alin ‘l-bV/.l that, ho wiih a MujtaUith or infnlliblo 
authority on rejigioun mattcro, and indu'd him to infroilnoo him to the emperor, to whoso 
praise ho had com pound ai i ndo, t lie end point of which wan the question why 1 ho emperor 
did not direct lik policy to the overthrow of the no-railed orthodox, in order that, (ruth 
might, HHHiinio iln mitral position, and pure monotheism might remain. Ito also wrote 
a | nun pi i Jot, in honour of Alin ’l-IAwd according to the manner of Uiti Niitpinp Meet and 
thnl r maimer <>l writing the IoUw.m I .ingly, not Joinrd, as it appmvm from the following!, 
all vvliicli in hypocrisy, dim) mutation (ttmht) and agreement of tin 1 numerical value of 
Uio letters. Hakim <? Ayn" M-Mnlk (eii/e aliovo, p, ti!!7) dwoovornd Unit “ Taidilnhl ’’ has 
tin' mums numerical value (727) as “ Tazrirp ”, “ the Jiyporrilo," TimhhJhT him composed 
a 1)5 wfin. When f wrote my hist ory, ho once gave me, in A lid 'l-Kied'e preHenoc, a pamphlet 
on Mahmud of Jins iildi wan, and I looked at it, Thn profaen was cm follows i- " U tied I 
who art pra iao worthy ( Mukmfitl) in all Thy doings, 1 call upon Thor, Theta in no oilier 
Clod but Allah, Hraims ho to (hid, whoso mercies are visible in all Hin works, who han shown 
the existence of all his works . , , |tho toxtisufuntolligiblul, fin knows I LituwoU ; hut wo 
do not know oursnlvua, nor Him, Ho is an existence not existing except through Himself, 
and a place of oxistouoo independent of others ; and llo is the most merciful, ffurntinn : 
What is meant by “ nature '' ‘I A iicieer ; what people call creation, or nature, is Clod, 
otm Dirt upon Ids mouth, (or during to write such muff I Tho grand point of nil this 
tying is, of oourso, “ thn four mn/tau." At the end of tho pamphlet, I saw the following r— 
” This lias soverat times boon written on the part of the Horninu Mujtuldd M, i, r, SA. 1. f, 
A. k, h, a, r, T, a, ah, b, ?, h, I, (ho Amlnl, tho last, tho rtiprofiemtativc." And fclm root 
was tike tlii«~--m.ay find preserve «n from such unbelief I " 

II Tho Atom and the firm ” is a mystical subject. This atoms of dust ilivnoo in the 
sun's rays and Jmroili, and ara emblems thud of man's low to 0<«d. But m Afcb&r ivowlupped 
t he sun, tho poem, no doubt, referred to tho peculiar views of the emperor. 
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Puhh some (lay by Qm bazaar of hhe victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee; for there they buy up every one of thy 
primes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions. 1 

0 Hum 1 1ml. tnki'Hh 1 he loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 
hunt/ not given Ta.dibdd « hceaklust, and ho asks (hoe for an evening 
meal. 2 


1. 1 am that Tashluln who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
graveyard. 

2. 1 like to dwell in a graveyard, because dwelling in a graveyard 
lies before our eight. 


The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring ! all oilier hands are empty. 3 

37, Ashkr of Qum. 1 

He is a Tubajiba Mayyid, and in a poet of some talent, 

Those wiio are slain by thee, lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
primps tile water of iliy steel was wine. 

i Thin verm' is ink example of a well-known lliotorieal figure, Tho word 1 tel ri button 
lends the reader to expect tlui iippiwilo of what Taalibihi ways. r -L'li o lovely hoy has, ot 
eotmto, broken many IwarN and diedtlm blood of boliovera ; liovorllioloss, all aroroacly 
to tuumfer the rewaulw of their meritorioiw actions to him, and thus buy up his crimes. 

'■> Thu huh toolm round like a loaf i the warm ovon is tho lioatpi the day. 

* In afheiiou. fo ik game, m which <Iko player# aenrotiy pass a ring from one to anouior, 
and another party lias to iind where tho ring is, “ Tho ring is with tnshbitn, i.e., no nan 

ehoaen truth, iko'in the elect, , r , • , r ArriMS.Mn&iJi 

‘ We know from tlm l[ofl Tqltm tlkftt Mir Ash Id was Uioaon of Mir hayyid ^AliMuhtaMb 
( publ i« emwor) of Quin m T’crala. AkUW'b older brother Mir 1,1 nniri also ifl known « pwt. 

( ilurollfn fame and mioceHH [ride p. O.'tt) attracted Ashkt to India, but he d d not ineet 
(Uiiusalf, Thu number of Ills vnmes exceeded ton thousand tint when on . ns i doattkbftd, 
lie gave 1th wwnl Wwiim to Mfr Judtfr Undo p. tlflO) to arrange. Mfr • ^ tato 

published whatever he thought good in his own name, and threw tho icmamdor into 
water. Turhji of , Situ all alludes to tliis in the following opigram 

V£“***J^ 'Sd* taie*- eAjt* J 1 " 

Ait-,!, j-nv 

vjuajl j? ioiUh 

Jf’Afltt hast Itilled poor AM , 

And I vsontkr at thy crime being ntamn. 

With Dm Jour ■/->»« oj hk remained, 

And what rent dins of thy poem, w ns, 

Dfafclatanl says that Aslikl died in Mtr Judfdl's J th«1ont£.Sw M 

•(fhay.iili ; huti oa 1» only quotes a hemistiebi tho statement of tho p y J 

AM poem are lull of thought, and that ha imitated [laiabbM) 
tho pout, Aijaft. Ho died at Agra. 


42 
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My body melts in the lire of my niiwliicMS, -when he |1lm lovely boy | is 
away ; and if yon nhoulit hang nu iron (diaiu to my neck, il, would How 
(molten) to my feet*. 

Whenever l haw lo hear (ho pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one hears with me hut. death. 

AslilcT, I think my tears haw turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rash into my faced 

38. Aflii’i of Hay.® 

Ilia name Is AraTr Qar.T. Ho is n man of edueulton 

Tim wmsonger wuh a watcher in diaguhie, and 1 did not sec kin 
cunning, Tins cruel wrebclumecocilcd in putting his contrivance between uh. 

t have pardoned my murderer, because he, did not. take Ida hand away 
from mo ; tor as long hh life was left within me, his murdetmw hands wore 
properly employed. 

Ilia low him ho completely filled my breast, that, you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 

39. Mum of Hay |Tihriin). ;> 

(live him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when ho lies as dust, before the door of 
the tavern. 


1 Wo do the vntuheiH of the beloved toy rush up Against AshkJ, when he dec tom 
tin love, 

4 A«M was, according to Hai'ififimT, an educated man, and tlui heat pupil of Ijaldm 1 11 
'L-Mulk (p. (tit), Jhil the elimuto of India tilth nt>U agree with him, and ho did nut find 
imitih favour with the umponitv Ho I lie re fern returned (o Hay, kin home, whom ho 
dicul (i,c„ boforo a,m, 100 1 ), 

* JSmAtNmf given tinoo pout* of Umnumeof IftUmit e- -1, h'uhnif of Vjhrftu, who (ravelled 
much, and was for seme tune in India ; JJ, Fahtm of Wamaripuitl, mow of Niidn/, an aide 
riddle-writer, who was also for Home Ume in India i It, Kalmu of Astrahitrl, who died at 
OilUI. Tito MUt % Cmir*i Ituhinn mettfionu a Fuluiif of Huwnitv, (Ormttie) well known in Lite 
arid Hurruun, who oamo to India, presented an edit to the I f, to n .Kjifmifn. got a prowMit. 
and returned, iJaghi'dani men I ions a fifth t'aliml from ltilshau, ami a nixlh, of tvhotu, ho 
given no parttoxilarn. 

As the Tabaq&t and MyfaUtHnl fworikn the atwuo yurao to halnnt-yi ’fiUrUnl, which 
Atifl ‘l-l'toifl gives to Jtohnil of Bay, the identity of hath ia apparent. In faafc, it looks 
as if AbU 'l-Voifl had made a min take in calling him “ of Ray ", because no Ta$kim 
follows him, 
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I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation lo go, l cannot ho patient. 

40. Qaydi of Slhraz. 1 

He .spent umno limn in I ho acffitwiiioH of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; hu( he thinks much of himself. 

As thou bust never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldat 
Inn e found ti place in the hearts of all others. 


1, Thou dm vest tun away, and T canto hack, not Irotn jealousy, but 
hcciuiHc i wish <t» confess flint I fed ashamed of my love having had 
jealousy as n companion. 

p„ iviy tears derive a lust re from the laughter of. cruel wretches ; else 
n wound iniliuled by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 

A lover may have many reasons Lo complain ; hut it is better not to 
unburden tlm heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to n reuse thee of shedding, in every look, a hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would he ready to be 
my witness. 

I uni gone, my reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to’ keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


]. bust night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth m raptures. 

2. Hut (ho kit had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun won c 
haw revealed what is now behind the screen, 


pO6 0S.ghtatint wys dial be Was a friend of. sUrfi, and died m A.m ° 92 - 
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41, Pnyratvi of Hawaii. 1 
Ilia name in AntTv Beg. He was a good painler. 

Where is tin* wino of love given. In wrefehen without feeling ? Hoving 
idols, in a drunkenness ; 1H. men l»* ("ireful In whom In give il 1 

0 Hod ! 1 cannot, roach the world of the ideal ; forgive me il 1 worship 
form.* 

42. Kami, of Nitlisttvsir/ 

His mind in somewhat, umetUed, 


If I know that, tears could make no impression, f would altogether 
turn to blond and trickle from the eye. 


Whether l hoc him |(he beautiful boy| or nut, my heart in in ruptures. 
Ha, vo you ever seen such a eight '( 

1 wished J could like a breeze para a, way from this base world. This 
is not the street of the nweet heart, from which one cannot, pass away. 

My blood dance, s from mirth in my vein like a flame ; tin* look he, 
gave mo commences to work, mid my heart in effeelunlly wounded, 


43. Pay am j ,' 1 

Tils name, is ‘•And 11 VSulftm, lie in of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired strum knowledge ; hut ho is not clear to himself. 

i Pavrnwi imitated the poet, Awft. Ife wrote a jmoni an '■ Porm and Ideal ", of which 
Attt 'l-IAvd low given the Urn I, verse, and completed ft Iffwfin nf (jhnvulu, 

* This vorso, the beginning of Payr/in f'« “ Penn and Ideal ", w mtiuui Ilia rbolorieol 
figure, iuthiVd, humuwo it, given the title of tins poem. 

8 Kruut'H father, KJvvyiljn Yabya, wiw a grneer (h/ti/i/nl) and lived in dm Mavdiln 
Maballah of Nalmwir, in ' j£karii«iln, Oeeaeimially he wrote poenei. When file Htdtalo 
took Halmvitr, MTr Yahyit went to India, and I hen t, waive yearn eld, with one 

<>i his rolatiiiwt in Kalmvfu*. At the request of Kin father, Kami eame to India, and won 
fromiout.ly with the Khan Kptifiu. Hn went, afferwarde bank to ijdpmiHfm and the 
author of the Mn % &4r-i Hutilm! saw him, in 1UM, in llirat. In travelling from Ificfd to 
hie hmwo, ho wins Id! led by robhon*, who carried oft the property which ho had acquired 
in Ui« Slfta Ehitn&n’K service. 

The Jlajl Itjlim. pays that bio pooum are good, but, that, ho wow irascible and narrow- 
minded, 

Had&^imi also monUon/t him s hut, ho wrongly calk Qumt “ from the town of Qum ", 
He Haw, Kami is a young man. and has just, come in I udia (HUM) ; his thoughts am bold, 

1 Pay to I, according to Diigliiattal, was a pupil of the renowned CAUAmf Ihurwfal, 
He was for a long time Vasil t to RhBh <«Ala*'“ 'l-Muljt ibn-i Niir« ‘d-Dahr of Lilr. Ills 
swviMB Wdro afterwards dispensed. with, and a dew of the name of Y&^qflb was appointed 
instead. Put this ahango was not, wise j for soon after, JS’luih tJAbhfbt went an army under 
H&h Vlrdl Jflh&a to L&r, who conquered ilia country. 



Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


t. llow long do you tile down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you shoot i nudum arrows at the target 1 

2, If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1 . 1 keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take* care not to put your finger on my lip. 

2 T have conic to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were* better if my Yusuf were* yet in the pit than in the bazaar. 1 

Patience, in order to console me, has again put me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up fcho hook of my happiness the 
wrong way. 


1 . My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among fcho companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled handled times hy way of friendship and went away. 

44, Sayyicl Muhammad [ Filer!]. a 

lie is a cloth ■■weaver from EErafc, Ho generally composes RubaMa, 

1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting lias its origin in the beloved; for the 
moth does not. hum till it reaches the caudle. 


1 . On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, fcho first sign of 'Eternity's spring will appear : 


1 VOflnf means bora “ life " ; pit, “ manexwtwioe " j bazaar, “ axlstonoe. ' 

4 Sayyicl Muhammad's poebiual name la Mkri, the “ pensive . Ho oame, according 
to the Haft Mini, la 000 to India ; and his excel] ont robi^is induced people to call hint 
the “ Ktayyta of the age ”, or " Mir RdM*-! ", Ho died, on his way to daunpur, in 973, 
the WHM& of his doath being Mtr &M*t mfar mmU. 



2. Tin', beloved will raise, like pliiniM Ilnur lioads from llte dust, and 
I, too, shall raise tny lu'iid in courtship. 1 

4f). fttulai of Kumhnhi, Mir MiiHiiyn.® 

I am utterly ashamed of ilia dogs of tiiv street ; for they have made 
friendship wit li n man like mo. 

I am in misery ; and you would know flic sadness of my lot, if you 
wore instead of me to suffer for one night. by lining separated from 
him (the beautiful boy|. 


Who am I that. thou shouldst bo my enemy, and shouldst earn for 
my being or not being '! 


4(5. HaydaiT of Tabri«. :l 

Ho is a mornlianl; and a pool. ; ho works hard and upends his gains 
liberally. 

Show no mu*, my black hook of sorrows ; lot no one know uiy nrimou 
[love]. 


1 This vernn mutiuls mo of u vi*iw byKnliin, I think {moire llojit r) :■ * 

d'-o jO j,)& y. 

iiuch mun oil ■ the- tluy of mnrreethu, will xriit' n hook [the hook of < leedu), f, too, ahull he, 
pivxrnt, with my mwth'urt’a pieturr muter my arm, 

’ J niighintiuii Hftye Mull, Mir J.Imnv.yn'tt father left Karbala hir Ma.liv.vv fir. tlvldil was a 
great friend of Muhammad Ivtyfln, governor of llijrat, fMa^oui (III, !!7h) nays that Mir 
Muhammad Hliarif NimviVH, (judsT's brother, also eame in iudut, and “ dual a short timo 
ago", i.ti„ boforo a, a, UHH. 

!l l.laydarf was tkree times in India,, The firei time lie i-ame ho vuet young, and found 
a patron in Muhammad (JaMiin JKJmn of Nmhiipne (rule above, p, JUkl), I fin eompiuiy, says 
Urn y/n/t ,/qlfvt, was muro agreeable than Ilia poemm The Masmiwi which ho wrote in 
imitation of bid? til's Bust an, in insipid, and remained unknown. Though he made money 
in India, ho Haiti :• - 

(vA"'* A ) ^oU, msu j ^ ,o 
I* 3 1 ** f/& uAr ) oil je l,«M 
,*oT )0 *& 

s pA** f 

On his second return to India ho found a patron in the Khfin-i ASjRiwu (p. 3 k}}, who 
uavrt him ono thousand rupees for an otlo, Muhammad JjJp'ui Alga (p, TiV) int rodueed 
him at court. For an ode on the elephant, Alt bar presnutod him with two thousand 
rupww and a homo. Tho third timo ho earuo to India, ho aUnehed himself to l 4 i« ]£ijfin 
gfianiin, whom ha accompanied on hin axneditiw lo Uujrftt (p, 881 ), and received liberal 
protumto for an odd on tho yiotory tii Markleli, flu returned to K/lahfin, tho governor of 
wliioh town, Agliit 3 £hh,r Nahawandf (brother of the author of tho MaP&fir-i Jiulomt) 
boEttoidod him. An Tatar/ had J»*fc boon dtatwiyed iiy tho TurJ« of Mm, ho settled in 
Titai), . *!> » plfteo called in tho MSa v lij 3 which foe its' uxeelkmt climate wad Erin to hod 
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0 IJ.iyd.irf, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow , for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the hath in a dirty state. 


47. Saxnri. 

Ho is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 

My disgrace has mail© me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 


The formers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48. Farebi of Ray (?) ,* 

His name is Mlulpur. lie is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
If he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 

1. 1 go and beat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart; 
l sit in the midst of the flame, and breatlio a hot sigh. 


no eiinftl in S trial or MurSaitn, About that timo Shah qAbbas camo to the plane 
to hunt phwuiiwtlN (kitty), \Kabk is the Chukor partridge of India.— P.'J It 
happened, that ihn king's own falcon flow away, and. Bat down on tho house 
of a durvMi, who, nutwithHltunling that the king had gone personally to his 
bpiwo, refused to upon tlio door, "Tho foaming oooan of tho king’s wrath rose in 
high waves, ” and lie ordered a general massacre of tho people of the place, which was 
happily prevented through Tfaydari's influence. Tho sumo falcon was killed on the same 
day by an eagle on a wtocp lull, about a farwaug from ysj ; and tho king, out ot love for 
tho animal, had a large bouse built on tho top of tho hill, which has now become a place 
of resort for tho mimnmdiiig country. But as the hill is inaccessible for beasts ot burden, 
the building mimt have cant a giuat deal of money and labour. H.aydaii died there, 
beloved by all, in A.n. 1002, 

lie hail also written ei hook entitled Listin ' ' 'Lyhayb, in praise of his teacher, the poet 
Lle/inT, who had boon attacked in a pomphlot entitled Sahw “ 'l-Limn, “ tho Slip of tho 
Tongue/’ which wan written by his base pupil Mir Bbarif-i Tabwi. Xho Ma^iistr-i JiaMmi 
given a fow passages Irotn Iho book. 

IM|dp«(iinI says that tho poet DarWlsh JJaydar of Yazd, mentioned in Tazkirtts, is very 
likely the samo as Mawlanlt Ifaydarl of Tabriz,, who is sometimes called “ Yozdi " from 
his fnenduhip with VValjahl of Yazd. 

Htatrl, llaydart’H eon, oamo to India ftftsr his father’s doath, and was made by the 
J&h&n JthSnfni il/jr Siim&n of his household. Ho was also a good officer, and was killed 
during tho Dalthin ware, when with Sbalmawaz Khan, tho son of Ids patron. 

1 Tho second verse shows that tho taMtftllnjt of tho poet is Shaptir. Yaxoblis Boarcely 
known, With tho exooption ot .D&gjiisttaTs work, which nnnply montions that Tare In 
lived during tho reign of Akhur, I have not found his name in the Tasking. Spronger 
(Catalogue, p, 112) mentions a Farabi of Buldiit™ ; but an hole said to have died in a , h, 1)44, 
he must bo another post, Tho natno of his birthplace .is doubtful ; the MSS. of the A* in 
have Hay, Bald, and DIM, or leave out the word, as DltgiiiatSm has done, BW is the 
usual form of the adjective derived front “ Bay " tho wall-known town in Kimrtean. 
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2. It is not, my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapin' ; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 

1 am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert; no bird tal« oh 
shelter with me. from fear ol aeeidents. 

J. If the martyr of thy love grief is to have a, iomb, let it. bo the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts. 

2. Until I pass along tin* torrent of rent leanness [love], 1 earned plunge 
into the shoreless ocean. 


49. Fusion of Shiraz. 1 

Il'is name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent accountant., and knows 
also astronomy well. 

When, this eye haa once learned to aee, |(o lovoj it. loses its peaceful 
sleep; when the heart has unco learned to throb, it, loses its rest. 

The passion which 1 feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been fumed open by blowing upon it. 

When I wish to kiss his foot, 1 tirst wipe it with my wot eye, ; for 
fcho «yo feels, more than lip, the sweet, sorrow of kissing his foot. 

Woo mo, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love 1 To 
pardon my faults were worse, than to lake revenge on me, 

Sole friend of my chamber 1 I feed jealous of those who aland outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast ! 1 feel jealous of the 

spectators. 

t. If 1 flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to seat ter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I he when I arise 'i a 


1 .Abu says that IhittOnS wan from Shim? ; }fmtil*onl unit Ting call him Yiwilt ; 

and OtlgJjlatffnl and the Akuilikada naya that He oaiuo from Tabriz, my* that 

tfusttal came over Tati ah and ontorod the sorvtet) of the emperor, and IhMiisdfttd nddfl 
that he also served under Jah&ugir and ShahJahSn as MusIawH. The ’bsAhwn 

mentions a IdiaGittI, who was an Amir under JaMngfc and had the title of Akpal fJJi&n, 
s The original contains a pun on gird and yard, which 1 cannot imitate. 



SO. Nadir! of Turshlzi. 1 

f am as if blind and wander about seeking fox something. I pant 
after this tuim go [love], though .1 hold a pooling drink in my hand. 

Nadir!, f complain of no one ; 1 have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns 


51. Naw^i of Mashhad. 2 

lit' is a poet, of talent ; if sharply apokon to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up ; 
neither death nor the life lo come, can bring the journey towards tills 
stage [love | lo a close. 

No eye is lit, to behold my glory ; my figure in the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 

If that, be Mansfir's love., do not grieve, 0 heart, Not every weak- 
minded man is til to love, 3 


1 ‘111# author of the Haft tqlfm nays (hat. Nit, dir! went two years before tiro completion 
tit the Utifl I t/ltm , i.i',, in 1000, to India j but ho does not, know what beottino of mm. 

UiitjljiMtruu mention# three poets of tho name of Nadir! : (1) Nadir! of Samarkand, 
uho emne to Uumdyuniij India, (2) a Niidir! from Shuntin'; and (3) u. Nadir! from Sy&lkat. 

Tired*,, or Tumlibih, lies near Nishapilr. 

* Mnllft Mtilmnnmid jljijii cotnm from Jjdjftbiislian near Mashhad, On his arrival 
in India, sayH the iJbddaiV-i HahUiu, tic found a patron in. MIraii Yiisuf Khan of Mashhad 
(p, !)0SI) ; tint, mum after, hd out i* rod tho service, of the fChan KJjliriEtn (p. 331) and stayed 
With him and TVincn Ditnyftl at Burimnpflr, For liis Siqin&ma, tho Kji an KJianan gave 
hint an olrphaiit and a priweid. of 10,000 rupees. He also composed several odes in praise 
of tho primm, Knmn pimple my that his poems arc like tho shv-lurogwba, i,e., you flndohaff 
wul guunn together; hut most peopto praiae his poems. Tho KhiisSna-yi <iAmira says 
that tea Afiwnftw! entitled Hot a QuMtt in quite sufficient to establish his fame as a groat 
poot . This poem, of which the Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, contains tho story 
of a Nuttee. Nawh! bad not yet arranged his (Jasmins and Qbazala in form of a diwan, 
when he died in iOJO, at Jlurhtopfir, 

Mtlil^ou f *«,y» that he dates descent from Ila?,rftbShayldil;ta)i Muhammad of Siabd- 
alutn; but Iris dbitigM belie bis olftim. He is very bold, ancU6now(iit 100(1) with the youngest 
ptisIfiO* 

“ Mansur attained a high degrao of panfheietio love; ho Baw Godin evracy th { ng, arid 
at last proclaimed, And ftl-fPMtq " I am God "—for which he was killed. Tbs poet here 
iwnuws* 'MainjEtr of weakness, boaause lib proolpimod his love ; ho should have kept it to 
ttiniself, « i« proper for trim lovers {vide p, 020, note i)% 



Intrinsic beauty cannot bo seen : and lie who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no pari, of the glass itself.' 

Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of lieu Venn, and then ask for 
an atom Do not, be satisfied, Waiv'd, with a ray of I, lie sun ; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote, 8 

52. Baba Tfilib of Isfahan.' 1 * * 

lie is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 

1 would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and 1 am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me thin 
impression, 

It is no wonder that my little heart expand , m into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 

I. cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late tin* hem of my garment. 4 

1. In boing separated from me tlmu givest me poison to taste and 
yet ftskest “what does it matter?" Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest mo away, and yet uskesfc “ What does it matter '( ” 

2. Thou dost not earn for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters. 0 


1 Tim pout means by the looking-glass the beautiful farm of Uus beloved bay, Ha 
turns nut his woeful figure ; hut <Uhih nut become one with him. 

* Properly, halt a mote. Tim dual ultima that play m Uus ami rays ar« in love with 
the BUIl. 

8 According to this Jtujl h/lim, Biihii Titlib had boon for nearly thirty yearn m Kashmir, 
palronimt by tins rulers of Unit country. When Akbur annexed the provinces, he came 
to ffiiulfistiin, where tie Wan much liked. Tim Hfu^lbnr.i U ah Tin I'mvvM that ho wan often in 
the company of l.takiin Abft T-Patb (j>. •HS8), /ayn jfypin Jvolcah (IUt7), AlnT 'l-l'Ti?,t, 
and dhaykh l''nysf,S j at present, i,e. in .1025, hu in Hade of tlujnU, Jhtda^ont Hays that he 
was noarty eight (twenty ?) years in Kiuihmfr, was at lirsf a dorviwh, but took afterwards 

(in omphtymunt, and entcsicd Akbar’s service, Tim emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to TAu Kay, ruler of Little Tibhat, On Ids return ho gave Abb 'I -hap a uTaLimi on the 
wonders of that laud, which was jxwerlcsd info t ho AUmmumu . Ilia poems arts good, and 

breathe fbm foesling, T’tie Jr/biUniitna {Hibl. Indira Kditiou, p, (;i;j) oonfirnw these remarks, 
and adds that B&bii, Tfilib died in the and of .lahungh's resign, more than a hundred 

yoain old. 

1 Vide p, 000, nates 1. 

8 This Kuba 5 * * 8 '! pleased Jahangir oo much, that he entered it with Ida own hand In the 
Qovtrfc alburn, IqWn&nw, loo. oil. 
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63, Sarmadi of Isfahan. 1 2 

1 1 is name in Sharif. TT« poHspsaca Home knowledge, is upright, and 
W'ttloHH in Ike performance of 1 tin duties, TIis rhyme is excellent. He 
timlmdiindu ariUnuel in. 

Korlunc lias been faithful in my time ; X am the memorial tablet ot 
Kate's fitithfuhii'HS. 


I was n(. homo, amt thou, earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roues under the arm ; tin* very dust of this house of grief budded forth 
to nee the wight of thy arrival, 

1 . What have l not done to myself in the heat of transgression ! 
Wind, crimen have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I. and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephyr's going and coming. 

3. A lover him hundreds of wishes besides union wilh him [the 
beautiful boy) ; 1 still want; thee, Fortune, for many things. 

1 have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 

1 , 1 cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I. cherish a grief which no tide can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquot with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen. can describe. 


64, Dakhli of Isfahan, 3 

He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character, Though 
lie says but lit lie, he is ft man of worth. 

* Muliiuumtul BlwiI wii» mentioned above on p. .081, No. 34‘j, ns a commander of 
Twothmdwl, IhmHm says that ho w at. first Ohaulumaww, andm 

with BiiarTf-i Amuli (p, 602) in Bengal. H« used at first to write unto tho 

of «* gftyift " i but In order to avoid opposition, to Aha 1*SW L s ta ufchor, he cl s 

that of StirttUKli, BaM'anl looked upon him as a herotio, and often abuses : h™F«“* ■ B 

336). From tlw Akim mama, wo aoo that Shard served m the 3 

and in tho end of tho 32nd in Chijrtt. In 1000 ho was sent to Bengal wW f Ihrnfn tend K. 

and in dm bug! lining of MU) wo find lum fighting m 0r»4 against Mm Chandr, Baja 

of Ithiwhi, OftshtBttal soys ho died in tho Dakhm. j 

* Tho MaP'&nir-i JMtftof is tho only work in wbwli I. havo foowl a 
thin pool. Bis name is Malik Ahmad, and ho was Bio a«n 

’Vfjunmd c Alt nroorletar of WerkopaH, twelve farsagjw from Italian, line ma. 
belonging to’ tins loc.ioty laid originally Botkopal; but ythe £hobad 
ooiTootodtlw t? to a w), B&s mother’s father was tho great ShnyMiAbu I-QSam, wko aaa 



1. T havo burnt t Ito furniture of my strong uiul wise heart; I have 
Hot lire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy anil faith, and, half way between the 
KaA’ba and (he idol (emple , 1 have burnt the .snored thread and the rosary, 

1. 1 know of no plaint (hat has made impression; 1 know of no 
evening that was followed by a ehoorfnl morn 

2. They say that, griel Is followed by joy, but this in an error ; I know 
but of sorrows being followed by son own, 

65. (lasim Arslan of Mashhad. 1 

Ife possesses home talent. He works hard in order to rolled wealth, 
and spends it in n genial way, 

1 am inloxiented wi(U the pleasures of the Hoeiety of wits ; for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 

Word and thought weep over my eire, must, auras, when without then X 
look into the book' (of my poems). 

My lifts is half gone what tun l worth now when a single look from 
then is valued a hundred lives '! 

Thou bust the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, wind, a freshness ! 


math itiflueaee with Tulnuaup that, noveral legumes (anyiif) m Persia belonging ta Mnldmli 
wore tnuwfeiTod to him, and td other itmtulnlinuM lie was appoint! d AlutawuUl. His 
oi rcums t Mia w thus bwame aflUuml , and ho many dervishes, pupils, teamed men, I nwelletH, 
poets, ole,, roller (ed around him, (hnl people ptiramwled Taluuiisp 1 1ml. Abd ’l.Qftstim 
was bent on rebellion or iiwrfiy. ffo iwrn, llioreforn, hlmdtcl, and lived a retired fifom the 
village, Homo time after ho proaenUid a poem to Tuhmtisp, which pfommsl him » pension, 
fn this piwiu, wliudi the Afuh’eoV haw partly preserved, the village in railed Kuhpaya. 
In Ida rotimnoul he used to write under the mm dv ji ium« of Amt I, and employed Dajjhlf 
fa arrange Ida poems, Tliia oceupatkm gave l)alt|,ilT a fan to for pantry, and lie reeoived 
from Aliil ‘1-Qfiaim the tajikaliu 1 ? of " Daldili ", After having attended on Ida mal emal 
unole for a (mm t Jme, Malik A briiad went to 1 afahliii. whore ho gained a reputation as a poet. 

In 01)7, ho earns to India, and ivtm fur live years in Attar's service. In I (Kit) lie went 
to the Dakliin, and found a patron in tho J$]inu J&liilnilti, in whose swviee he was in 1026, 
wlum the Ma^&nir-i Jlultvmt was written. He also was a good soldier. 

1 Audita is tmnt. da plttvm, lfe ohoso thin name, heiavuso Inn father olaimesd 

doaoenb from Amlta Jitylb, aft Amir of Mai} mad of 1 1 luwnt, The family came from T Us, 
and Qttflim was brought up in Tranaoxauia, He wan ft good pool, and esoolM in tMmu, 
Baftfrmrf qimloB an odo written by Aralftn m Urn Mountain of Ajnilr, Ho died in i)D6, 
probably in Labor, JDftgljkMUif f>ay» ho died at AlimadSbSd, Vide, p„ ill#. 
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OG. Cfhayuii of Hisar, 1 

Mimlinc'HH Hhinos on bin forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 


When longing directs its way to that door [love] it overthrows all 
poawliilify of returning. 

1- I lie door of Shah Akhar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

"■ ^ 1 sluivo my heard, i do so not to beautify myself, 

’’’■ * >,u ^ hccau.se heaida, like crimes, arc of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise. 2 

67. dasinu of Mazandaran. 3 4 

He lives ns a Fnqir, and -wanders harodooted and bare-headed tlirough 
the world. : 

I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf ; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not (latlcr, 

l. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wreiehed condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yes! erday. 

i!. Tho wine of desire (lows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my tins! eiuiy heart? 

68. Sheri, 1 

Ho belongs to a Panjabi family of Sliaykhs. tinder the patronage of 
his Majesty ho has become a good poet. 

The beloved [hoy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made 
me quite beside myself, 


1 ( >jltn.y fid m willed Srt tho Akburn&ina MuilS Giiay-tirl, and DiSgjiisiiSiiT calls him Ghayfiri 
of Kidnil, This Mil own that ho t'nino from blkivr in. Kabul and not flow I-tilkr Krfiza. 
Tito Haft It/Um tolls u« that GhtiyOiri was at first in the service of Mirisfi, Muhammad 
flaktui, Akbar'n brother and king of Kabul, On tho (loath ofhis patron, ho entered Akhar ’s 
service, and vu a Yaabitoht, or Comma ndor of Ooo Hundred, lie was killed, In 994, with 
JHf Uftf, in the JSdiayhiu* Pin* endwtropho (under (hi , p, 307). 

* Akhar, in 1000, foyeod his courtiers to shave off tlieir bentda ; viit p. 217. 

3 MAMfiril wwntiOM a Q&eim of Mazandawtu. QfiaunT scows to he an unknown poet. 

4 MuM Short has (won mentioned above, pp. 112, 207, 212, 214. Ho was born jn 
KokQw&l in tiic ]?aoj$,b (Bflrf Ii-uiib). Hi* father^ name was ftfawlanl Yahya, He 
belonged to a triho onliod m JStHlfi'md " Miiji ", 

Shod Was Itillod with Blr Bar, in 904, in the JQinyb&r Boss, 
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Tin 1 beloved has .so closely surrounded liittisell with ail array of 
coquetry, that. even. Desire found access impossible in tins dense crowd. 

0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 

1. My heart, has polluted itself with revealing its condition Though 
J am silent, the language of my looks 1ms betrayed me. 

2. A lilllo thing [love] otters thousands of dillieull iea ; an object, 
apparently within reach oilers hundreds of impossibilities. 

89. Rain of Nishfipfir, 

II is name is Kla va ja Jan. I le is a good man. 

1. () Rain, no longer cunningly twist this thread jiliy religious 
belief | ; give, up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the lire of love, ho that the- offensive smell of 
the wafer of I, he corpse may not go to bell Cl). 

# tfc * # H< 

The above (09) poets wens presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
of ClfumbiUl ; Zamir of Isfahan ; Wahsluof Ha fu ; Muldaslum of Kushim; 
Malik of Qum ; Zuhur! of Klurfi/. ; Wall" Dasht Hayu/T; NokI ; Snlm ; 
Cigar! ; J.Iu/.firT *, QaM Nfirl of Isfahan ; Huff of Ham j Tawf'i of Tabriz ; 
and Ihwhk) of tlamadnn. 


.-Hm 30 (i miciudt'd ). 

TJTK IMPK1UAK MUHIOIANH. 1 

1 cannot sufTmiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge |muhic|, If sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


1 Wohnvo to dirdingiimh gaj/nndu, eingerH, from fcjfftftmmtla*, ehmilew, awl uStrimtrM, 
pliiymn, '['ho principal ningera ami nuimelaiw romo’ front (hriUyfw, Mtwhliad, Tabuit, 
and Kashmir, A few corn a from Tminioxanin. The hoIwoIm in Kashmir had We founded 
by Irani awl Tftrftnt ntiudoinnn palronixod by Kaye 11 'MAWdTn, king of KawbrnTr. The 
fttmo of GwillyKr for its Behoofs of uttirtn dates from th« time of Hit jo, MtUi 'Tuuwp.r, 
During hia reign lived the fwiuma Ni'iAlk Rajjhyhfi, whoso mol odios are only aoeond to 
those of Tfirwon, alee lived at the court of ItiUa liikrnmiljlt, MSiAh sous but 

when bio patron lost his throne, ho wont le Raja Ktrat of Kftlitijiu*, Not lout; afterwards 
ho ftnooptod a call to Chijrab where ho remained at tlui court of Hnl [an Hnhltdur (a,». 1536 
to lfifKS), Worn Shfih (vitro wan «, patron of wuwio. His two great aingora were HSm Ufa 
and Woh&pfttw, Both entered sufutoquonUy Altbae’s service. MahitpiUer was onoo went 
as artdwisiKlor to Muknnd Doo of OrlrS. 
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hnrom of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn si mins by means of the hand and the chord, The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music ia thus of use to 
flume who have mummed the world and to such as still cling to it. 

If is Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who praet iso this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Hindus, Iranis, Tarawa, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When Ilia Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony (low, and 
thus inrmiNe intoxication, in some, and sobriety in others. 

A. detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult; 
bull 1 shall mention 1 he principal musicians. 

1. Miyfm Taiwan, 1 of 0 willy ar. A singer like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2, Baba Himulas,® of (Iwfdyar, a singer. 

!5. Rubhfm Khiva, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

K Krigyiin Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

fn Miyfm ('hand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

th Uiclutr Khan, brother of Rubhan Khiin, a singer. 

7. Mul.uunimul Kh an, pluiri, 11 sings. 

8, Bfr Manila! Khan, of Gwfdyar, plays on the sannandal. 

0, Bass Bahadur, ruler of Mfilwa, a singer without rival (p. 173). 

10. Bhihab Khan, of Gwalyar, performs on the bin. 

11. Dft^fui piilTi, 3 sings. 

12. Rarod Khan, of Gwfdyar, sings. 

.13, Miyiin Lai, 4 of Gwalyar, sings, 

M. Tfmtarang Khan, son of Miyan Tansen, sings. 

16. Mulla Is-lgiq Phan, 3 sings. 

16. Cfetift Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute {nay), 

1 ftpgariUng Tfawen, or TSnsain, or TSnain, vide p, 4.4(5. Eta Clmnd is said to have 
nnoft given him, one Itror of tfakas as at present. lbr&him Sur in vain persuaded Tansep 
to mane to Agra. Abu ’i-Fayd mentions bolow his Hon 'Xantarang Khan ; and the Padishah- 
grim (i l, C— an interesting pasage) mentions another son of the name oi Bilas. 

» MwUl ' hurt (U, 42) Raya, KSm Pits oamo from LuWjnau. Ho appears to have been with 
Bayrftm Efifui during bin rebellion, and ho received once from him <mo lakh of tankas, 
cmVifcy aa Bayram'ft trowro olieati wi, Ho wun ilrat the court of Jslam Shah, and he 
i» looked upon an aoeopd only to Tilnscn. Hia son Sflr JD&b is mentioned below. 

» Dharl moans " a singer ”, “ (i imxsloian . 

* d&hjtnglr says in the Tmnk that 151 Kalftwant for Kaldnwct h i.«„ the singer) died 
in the 3rd yow of his rpign, '* sixty w rather seventy years old. Ho had been from his 
youth in my futlWfc’s service, One of hia eonoublnas, on Jus death, poisoned borseU with 
opium, t have rarely seen su«h an attachment among Muhammadan women.. 
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17. NCmuk .larjfi, of (Iwfilyfir, a singer. 

18. Purina Kh an, his son, plays on Iho (fin. 

10. Riir Dim, won of Bilim Hum this, a singer 

20 ('hand Khan, of (Dvfdviir, sings. 

21 Htuigsen, of Agra, sings. 

22. Shnykh Hawaii Bilim,* performs on flu* kanifi, 

22. Ralmiat" "Ililh, brother of Mulla la iifiq (No. 15), a singer. 

24. Mir Ravyid <; AlT, of Mashhad, plays on I In* (jhu'hnk. 

25, list, a, Yusuf, of UinU, plays on flu*, tnmlnlru. 

26. Qfisiui, surnnnied Koh-lmrA Ho has invented an inslnuiumt 

mlermodialo between the qithuz and tho ruhah, 

27. Tush Bog, of Qipelulq, plays on tho. tjiihii r. 

28, Rullan lliiliji "llimayn, of Mashhad, ehanls. 

29, Hahram Qull, of Iliviil, plays on tho yftichak. 

51), Hull tin Hiisliim, of Mashhad, plays on Du* tainlmm, 

81. Uhtfi Hlifili Mohammad, plays an (ho sunlit. 

22. Data Mnluiimnad Amin plays on Du* Inmhiim. 

83. Ilalig Khwfija ^ AIT, of Mashhad, cduvnts. 

24. Mir ‘lA.lid" 'Hall, brother of Mir ‘UVlid’ 1 'l-llay, [days Dio Qi tn.il» ■ 

85. Plrscfula, 8 nopliew of Mir 1 huvihu, of Kh urasan. sings and ehnnls, 

86. Ustil Muhammad Unsay n, plays tho tjnnhuw.* 

' llhSp means “ a singer *‘ a mnnii*mu ”. 

4 Kciti-har, ns wftimmv from tho Piiiliskthniimn (1 , 1>„ p. S.’lfi) in I he name nf a ehajjlduD 
trilio, Thu NafiPh" ’i'/tpAi'i«*VmmitK!iui a. port of tho name t>r Mnl.ianunad tjuiim Koldun , 
wluwo wim dt.phitM watt Sabri. Vida Rpreingor'n ('aOvlegiw, p, fill (whom wo have lo mul 
KiMmr for (Idh-pai), 

1 Kridldu,, iirem'dhig In (til, ills) wiw from Sidw.wfii'. Ho wrulo pnciun 

iimlor Mm tnkljj ill ux of TsuTAl, t fe mi killed in Skid at f.filmr. by «, wall fulling on Inin, 

4 'L'ho MiPdmr.i litthhni nvuitioiw llm EolUiwiag m\mioiinm'in tho sendee of tho Kliibi 
KllFimXn-' -Adt" Mntnmwwul NiA), mm of llilji IbIiuAII, of 'I'lilur/. i Mawlima Aijwaft, of 
Tnbm ; IlHlait MTr/.ii 5 All iiTdlumi JMlilviuna Stmraf uf Nhlidpur, a tirntlior of tin* poof 
Niwtrl (p. BfO), Muhiurutirol Mfinuu, ulim l.ldil/itk. », iiim.luirtt. player j and 11 iili/, Na/r. 
from Tnuwnxtwiia,, iv good winger, 

Tho 't'uuih and tho tf/lmluihmi mention the following singem of didi/inglr'H reign- ■> 
Juluuigtrdful. ; Chair KJiiUi ! I'unvc/.dSd j iv)niimnnlnd ; Miiklni ; itmura. 

During fcih&hjnMn'ii reign wo find .IftgniUlt, who rwemvi friim Slmhjuh/in His til lo of 
Kabr&Hi Dirting EJifm; arid 1 nil Kliiln, who got llm tills nf fhiuwi m u nthtr (ocean of 
oxcollonoo). LiU J&jiitn was sun- in-law to BjIFih, non or TRiwtin, Jagnatli and Dirang lilfan 
warn both Wolglied iUHilvor, and nwoivod mi'li d.fiOO ntpcoa, 

Awnuigrfb atiolialu'd thOMingnru Midnuiaioianc, j«Kt an Iwalinliidicd I ticcunridUHtorittnii. 
Muwio is ttgalriBt, iho Mnliiinimadan taw, Rluill JDjau (If, ill,*!) tnil« a ctiriotui Incidmd, 
whioh took placti after llm order had lmrn given. Tho court miauciana hrouglit a hk*r in 
front of tho ,1 hiiroldia (Iho window whoro tho rmporum ukciI tt> show ilumwnlvcH daily 
to tho pooplo), and wailed oq loud its In allwitii Awmnpr.ili'a al.l untiwi, Jin oaowto U» 
window, and naked, whom they had on Iho bior. They fluid, “ Midody in doiwl, and we are 
going ).o tho graveyard, " “ Very well,” said tho emperor, " make iho pnivo donp, an that 
neither yoiew nor coho may iB»uo from it, 1 ' A short tima after, iho Jharqfcha also Wft* 
.abolkhod, 

Hn» of Voi,u.m:k J. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Pago 31, note 1, 

'j’tiJiAU Mai . l*'or rnrriH tor and fuller l>ingr«phu;nl notes, vide, p. 376. 

I’ll}; 0 36, nolo 2. 

(Jt’i.hl K n A. s. Tho corn ft \ cur of bin death i» given on p. 381. 

Page 30, lino 20. 

IIXiiAiuiwu. Thi'i word in uni in tlio Uielioiuiries ; Imt them is no doubt that it means 
" White Agate ”. The word is also mentioned in Uui ‘1th Hook (my Text Edition, 
11. Oil), whole it is mini (lull all the weights used at court for weighing jewels were 
made of “ 1 1 mu, parent Ilfi.hii(jhun ". Tiihiv NasriUifuli, in his 'I'azlirah, under 
ilnlul, haw (ho following. “When tho case ennui on,” he said tn MIn.fi, Taql, “I have 
often ooimled with the point of my penknife the Ufibiigliut'i threads (the veins) 
id your eye thorn are seventeen.” 

I; L-» t3' J ,A"j Jjli & ut-iCw I jjU l uljn* })j J- 5 

II AjU jlij hJlIlA (| O 

Hugo 1(1, middle. 

Hai.auu/i ot rim 111 hams. t'lider Hlu'dijahan and Awrang'/.Ih, tho ipieons and princesses 
drew much higher sabuies. Thus MnniUlx Mali all had 10 lilkhs per annum, and 
Ji„r eldest daughters (l hillin', hull in rash and half in lands, Awrangzlb gave tho 
'* ((ogam , Habib ” 12 lakhs prr annum. 

Uegnrdmg Niir .lalnVn’s pension, vide p. 674, nolo 3. 

Pago 43, note 7. 

(in mm n IlitiUM, h'rmn Hudaoni, ft, 14, wo sue that she was Akbar’s paternal aunt, 
i.e. Mho was 1 fmanv ilu’s Histcr. Mho was married to Miw EJjwaja ; wide pp. 207, 394, 

Page 6S, line 4, from top, 

SnuiiN. Sorb in the eorrect name of a town and Pargana is Wrkar Kol. It lies east 
of the town of Kol ('hUig/irb), near (lie Ganges. 

Page 68, lino 14, from below. 

PanhAn. 'rids l believe to he a mistake for ,f Pafluln " or “ Pathankot ”. The MSS- 
have 0 1^, or c ,l^, but as the initial Ufa in MKS. is often written with three dots 
Imlow it, ’it is often ititerrhanged with ,,, and rovcnsely, The spelling 
faith tin, for I'll than, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
uiHi firmed by the distance mentioned in tho text, 
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I’ni'r 00, null' ■!. 

lvil,AH. Mi-. I-’. S. (li’int.*ir, (MS., inform*! ini' that ijilnn i-i (n the jiroient ilny the KiedmiTri 
(mil fin- r/u i r it'll. 

Huge 7n. Inn- 7. 

Maiiiiv'a, This piielly emilii nr, Klliol,'n null' under (lulu ( lii-n nn-s' l-ldlt inn, Han't 
nf I hi X. I) . 1‘niriiui », II, (i. Ult.i) mid cm ri-i't-i fS|ntl,i“i[H inn’n Hid mwivy 

Hugo 77, him 7, fmm lielnw. 

I’An 1 jIia v i.s. In I lii* :tnl I l..i)l, nl (lin A'in (Teat, ji. ■(!(!, I. "ill) Aim ‘I Kn v I iiicntinini 
another Until of iii'ui, <-ii lli-il MuIlIi! nr MitUii, guniii in Itihur. 

Hugo HI, Hni* 7. 

Qayhuiu. (’nl. Yuli. Ui'lln ini' llm( llm current muni' in OAmsi iti. Aremding to Miu'ini 
Holo, Pnii'.iiir w ilh ti nlntc in Sunni I n\, prnlmhly the nutilrni lliirun. 

Page 87, unln, 

ZIimAli, This iilumlil lie Zi.uiiah, fur '.n ■{ Inal, i.c, “ miili-r (Im ninil". Irmuu-il, tlio 
T’l'l'iiiim (i'll unlilt inn, nn Col. Yuln informs mn, nf llm Malay llun’iili niufiii, “ lielnw 
tlm wind," by M-liii’lt (lin M ii ln> i designii.lo (Im c(mnl linn and inlnlitlii In lhn Hint, nf 
Hnmntni. 

Klniff Klyin (i, |i, II) i'iiti|ilnu '/erhftd Willi Klullu, over both of ivliinli Tiilu 
iCIiiiTi, mm nf tilling)/, jilpm, ruled. 

Page III!, milf. ti, 

(jljtjs, I have Hitn-ii noen tlm api'lling ^1^5 Ji tvliinli hringii us n Mop nearer In 
etymology. ) ’niih/ nii'inm " nu)inlU'x " j mill i/J/d- nieiiim "fur". 

Page (111, line 2, from lirlnw, 

A»MAnJt inin, TUe (trauma after AluiuuliUind may fin toning, Almtailiihiid in often 
called Aljtnudiiliful-i tluji'itt. 

Pago ill, line 17, 

<7 ill rffj-j Naih’SHiunii. VTo know from llm Tuyliira nf ’)'« hi*’ Niiei-uhi'nif ilia! iljfiyiit! 
W»M harn in Yay.tl. “Tlm world him uu|, Mince m-en a weaver like him, thaddoH, 
ltd wan a good [mol, Onite )m bronchi' a jiiene of til ualtirjj/rr hionwle, on wltieli (hern 
wm among oilier figures tlm), nf a Imiir belw-een mime trees, in Sliiih s AliliSfi 
(1WW 1020), when n enurtiur lifter praising (lie stiilf mlmiml l.lm I war, fljiiyihi 
wiid on llm hpnr of Hie moment, 

lM**’ ‘"l .1^ *A.A,.vl 1 ’ \.J* J yw* J J Slpl y~*~ 

“ Wie f/rnllrwu/t lutil, ■/< chiejty ul the Irmr, Kwh lnol,’u at hiu mm Uh'neaK," 
BnftrH (n Hie WttHi am looked upon as stupid animals, A prim-rh naj-rf, 

*f A- 5 <J“J“ 

“ A beitr an ih t hill in an Aviefnnu," i.c. a fool among lugger fool* j« n philosopher, 

NngriUimlt nuo(,o« Homo of Pipy as ’a v«fse«. 
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Page 100, middle. 

(\n ion ('mins. Of Urn vmimm cotton clotlw mentioned by Abu ’l.JFad. 

( 'limit n i nui hovi'h m llnviell iSnliiiranpur. 

.sin Nn/ mid Minimi, m nimrung.I.ou, KMimIcmIi. 

Ohii/m |iil, in iSirUiir Gliorlighill, Bengal. 

Milirloil, in Allahabad, 

mid I’nclitiilivii mu inimluaied on p, 57 f, in eouncximi with Nur Jahiin. 

Page 105, note 2. 

Aoam-i IIm'i' ii V/.aiiT. I liud (lint Hum expression is much older than Abu ’l-FavTs time. 
Thus Ziu 1 " M-Diii Huruni in liin preface to the Turikh-i Viruzguiln (p. 5, 1. 8), states 
tluit (lie khalifa ‘(timin' lived aevon thoimand years affer Adam. 

Pago 107, note 8. 

Ahiiiui' JKiiJIn. A emreeler mid /nller biography of this grandee was given cm p, 423. 
Iln died in 1)88, not 073, 

Page 108, nolo 3. 

TCiumian. 'I'lin eolleetiou of Delhi MNS. belonging to the Government of /ndia has 
ii unpy tif flic T(i~LIkU u ’l-Awlit/tt written by Kliandliii in 920 A.ir,, and yet the 
V-I.lfaw gives 015 iin the year ol his death. 

Page 110, note II, lino 4. 

lll’iiitf). Though Heuhu in ii. common Muidiinla.nl name, tltoro is little doubt that the 
cm i ret name of the Main!, is Pnnohii, or Pnnjfi, villi' p. 007. Biuliionl (II, 54) gives 

as tnnkh of IiIh death the worda and tells tho reader to subtract the 

* L - 

middle Letter (u), he. 07 1 2 0(10. Vith’ also my Unsay on “ Baduoni ami 

bin Worlm ", Jnurnut AMnlir Nntirly of Bengal, 1800, p. 118, 

Pago 123, lino 18. 

Nano tt A m, Akbar’a favourite gun. Wo knmv from the Tuv.uk (p, 20) that Alchar killed 
with it .falmall, the champion of Ohltor. 

Page 120, lines 27 to p. 130, lino 2. 

The reader in requested to imliHtituto tilts following;-" 

h’leplianls are found in the following planes. In the ijilbnh of Agrnh, in tho jungles 
of Bityilvvfin uiul Mill' war, as far ah Barer ; in tho fjfihah of llaliabacl, in the confines of 
Pftunah, (Bhalli) (iliorii, Kntnnpiir, NftntlMipCir, Sirguju, and BiutUrj in the fjulmh of 
Mill wah, in Ihtudiah, Uehliod, Ghtuidorl,, Nantwto, BljSgarh, Raisin, Foshangabad, 
(iftrlm, Hud Hiiriaguvh ; in the Nuliah of Bihflr, about Robins and in Jharkhand ; and 
in the Jjiibah of Bengal, in OrM awl in Salftin. The elephants from Pannah are 
I he I lest. 

Page 170, note 8. 

Nulayniiin Karavilni reigned in Bengal from 071 to 980. 

Pago 192, note 1. 

Prince M'urRd was born on tho 3rd Muijammi, 978. Badfont, 11, 132. Vide below. 



fitul nofr. 

In Ihw Vrnc<'< tlhifjx of th*' Asiofo' Soriihf of firatjoh fW Mil), 1S70 (j>. 14U), t hsivc 
Hliorvn that tlio uni'lofU' ttonlM in ilmljimir*! t»'\t urn: 

c— I -,l~,l A 

c, ’ J U ■ 

"thr rinuihiilii ivhirh /•■ tin ir lim ■’ <>f mirth.'' 

Ity “ I’uniilmlrt ” the .IraniOi meant (In' r<‘jiri"<t'ii l a t «• >n of the birth ot Clu'int, in 
WtiJi, We., which I hey lined In evhiliil in Aip'ali nnd l.ultnr. 

SHI, line H. 

Tim Sadr lead the khittlmh tit the name nf the new kntj', urn l llnet the j«/ici bcenttie 
a fuel, JClififi Jilniii, I, p. fiii, ). It. from liehnv. 

Page SM 1 , iniddle. 

MawjAna fAltn 1 * ‘i.-BAiji. I’u/r p. Mill, mile X 

Page XU, 

Aiuiaii'h Wives. Knr /I’m/fi/idi tin' ilimimtlivn form (t\txi<tyijnh i't to he imli!i<ilut.cil, 
lh'g|il‘ilillg .httlli lint villi' ne\t note. 

,S 'ull/ut 'hill mu Itiyiim. Mile f.v the daW'htei- nf ('lllrnUi Ile/;mn, H, daughter nf 
llnliiU'. Mfrv." Nitt" 1 M-Din Muhammad. f lit lrttl.lt ’ -t Umthainl, ivmt tt Nmpihhamlt Khwitja, 
(JnlritMt llegum mnttl mil- he enitfimmleil with niintlief (iiihtilih llegttm, wlttt wan 
the ihinghl er nf Witv.ii lftuiit’lMi umt wife nf thuihim lltemiti Mirra (Wife p, fill!), 

Of nlltef ttniilen in Akhiir’a Intrant, 1 may Menfimt (I) the (Inilglitfr nf Qir/i I tth 
(p. -f OH) i (:!) tut Al'meiiiiin W'nmiut, Tir.uk, p. .'I - .! I, I iilv a tun Keintti’a li/nl rfuii/v, 
p. !W. (11) tjhiiniyuh Itfnii, ntmt'ieil by Aldmr in the UMli year (AUiiiih., Ill, 111) ! (J) u 
dll lift liter nf Shunto" 'tblliti (‘huh (Akluini., Ill, tlhtl), 

St'I.rilN MitK.it>. Ho w'jim timeried In u (lau/.;)ilrr of ,\Inv,n Rokn (p. Util), Their 

nliilil, Htilpin Kilrttiuu, tlitf nnl live limp; (Ahluti ti„ III, Mill, Will), 
hlir , tan llSNVAl,. Thi' onneet, dale nf hit, liil'tli neemn In hi' the llttil iltlltiiubi I, 070, 
in it, the loth ; Imt, I, he MSS, eonlintmlly ennhitmileil *j.t mnl Ilia liral vvifo 

ww a daughter nf Kulltin Khwajn (p, ftitl). by whom he had tt. diiuj'hter nf the iiiimn 
nf SaA'i'tihvI Hit i in Begum, wlm mum hitrn in 1000 (AUunii,, III, tlhtl, 

Pa I in :t2, - l, 

ilAtiffsofti’N W tv lift. Ait add (Urn ml Hal, wan given on p, fi.'l.'t, nnte 1, lieiiiiteii (Item, 
1 may numtion, (l) a thutglilor nf Mubarak t 'link nf Kteihmfr i j If) a daughter of 
Iltrtain f limit nf Kaaltmir (AlJunn., 1 1 1, tl.'fll) ; (St) ttunther Kaahmul holy, mentioned 
in Al, Imi it., 11 1, tlhtl. 

I 'ape [lift), Muddle. 

llr.ATtr ov Mf ii'/.,v Htifi't'vw. Tima Ilm (late ia gieen in flat ifiTri«ir , ‘ 'l-Cmini't ; 1ml from 
Hill I'tiiUuhiiliiiiimn (II, MO;;) we see tliat iUiiv.u ftualnm ilieil nil, nr a few day* before, 
tlin ltd, Utibl'i |, ions. The anl.hnr inlda tt remark ihut “lltn manner, a (irie.pi'’') nf 
the Minin, dhl not rormtpond In tiia itnble birth, whieh wivi (terhit pa due In the abaenei' 
of nobilily iu 1ti» mtitber ”, 

Page MSI), line 4, from below, 

QahA IJH’ut.ii Ttoms, The correet mutm ia Quratpiittbi. The Ctvleufla, UhajiliOiti 
Wintinniuy gives (Jtiiruqfinflfb Vaiuhery (it 1st, u y „/ /iufr/nhit. p, ‘Jttfi, mite) motitidns 



I 111' U'.(| 1 |I«. Shamtu, NiUlln, Biihiirhi, Zii ’1 Q.ulv, Kajiir, luulAMar, as the principal 
1 urlvii.il 1 1 1 hr'i (lint '"'ii' liv mg in Ti imai-imcimia, on the southern shore of the Caspian 
and in the writ of Miniiisiui. Qnriii|i>in!u means “ ilie black sheep lube ”, 

I ’age 332, note J, 

Tim fill l eel mime of the place when- ltuyriim win defeated is Giinaohnr, 
ulueli lieu N.H. of .hihiidliiir. The word j ^ jyJ, which tile llibl. Indiea Edition 
of (tiufn,rmi pivi u. euntiiiiiii “ I’lulhun ”, which lies S.W. of Clumiohur. 

Page 312, nolo. 

1 do tint think that Pir Muhammad dune from the tSIinrw'iln mentioned in this note. 
It tf< more likely tlmt lie wuh a Shirivum Alghfm. 

I ’age ill It, note. 

This note him horn eorrected mi ]i. 44P, line 14, and p. 4fift, note. 

I ’age 318, line I!, from below. 

K t>’ i, Quite m llm name of a Turkman Irilm; i ide above. 

I ’ago iltii , last line. 

ffoiiANiut, Itegardiiif,' the emreet dido of tint battle, vide, p. 400, noto 2. 

I ’age .170, 

'I’opAit Mai,. The 'l-Vmnrn says that Todnr Mai was bom at Labor, But it is 

now certain that 'J’lu.lar Mid wns born at, JjitharpQr, in Audh ; vide Proceedings 
Aitiitlie iS'oeiW// Uiiigot, iSeplomlicf, 1871, j). 178, 

lhige 402, noto 2. 

Ml van K\i , The note is to lie eimeeUed, Miyfm Kill has boon explained on p, 616, note 

I 'ago 40 1, line 4. 

Yfi.soi' Khan. Hegnrding bin death, vide Tuzui\ p, 328. Ills son 'rlzzafc IQian is wrongly 
culled hi the itihl, Imlica Edition of the Vadiahiihnainti (I, 6, p. 302) o jJ- 

Jim najite was t'Astht" ’Ihili ; henne his title ^ Izznt . 

I ’age 412, lino I. 

tJAsiiM KuKh. 1 dure say the phrase “ (JhamnniiriiT Khurtimin ” merely means that 
in* wan (iovenior of Kabul, 

Page <1111, lino 24, 

MAtll Kills. lie is often called “fijlfe liaql Kli»r>”. 

Pago 423, lino JR. 

Milt lUtfdfi. The, spelling “ Uigur ” is now common ; but in India the word is pro- 
notine.cd “ Tgiinr Th« query may ho cancelled ; vide p. 488, note 1, 

Pago 4<lfi, lino 9. 

Dastam Khaw, VambiVy spells " Dostum ", 



[\ini- K)l. nuilillr. 

Kit v % icll K'Uui) < I'.irMi uti. Tim t On* nntiu- ol Inn id' i Cntlicr wu ■ Nnyyid Aliminl i 
llulvhtu, limy l«i from thi> ‘dun I m-'i-ri|il tun mi t lie “ ISuklinit Mu‘ii|ini " til 

Hie limn "f Jiilinr. uliii-li w.i-i Imill In JSluiiMi I.nl, n! tin* r-nil nJ Knnd-i I'lil.luiri, 
and T ii-ii m tin- diiln Kilh linjuli, l(*17. 

Mr. .1. (!. Di-lini-i’ii-k Ini'- -mill ini- I In- Inllmv iii}' in .-t i|it ion from Kiii-id'si .linin'- M.-ogid 
in li'iirfiliilitnl : 


iiA- 

^ 9 ^ cn 

. -*!.* i,.. A. 

Ur o'." 1 ' 1 } 

ju. 

!,Jai * J-U 5 

i’ 

J I-*A ; i ' tfil - ; 

U> b . 


Ctl > — il i- 

"jjl... p j>- y 

o' • 

i ^ 1 

■Hj'-i o 

V y lA' 

J; A<|t f\ f-l' 


t. In III" h'ij/n tif Hlitih Xm’ 1 ‘tt-lhii, a lint] ii'h i n /nun i, jit •!, ami til" ml, 
t*. Miuhi;n Khan, tin' n iii'/m 1 mu' (land) nf th 1 <vjt ami fitil/i, niitnl t/u, h'/iifimii 
liuihliw /. 

II. Ih' i Imirninil, / mill' if nl, iji in run tail lih./'iil. n ii'iillnj il" "'I'wlnut liftin' I, 'hid 
nf int'ii |'-’Ali|. 

-I. ,-l.n TtbHh nf llii" In iliii'/ ilriirhiu, Iht winli K Ii i.yr' 1 'I MigiV' imiuil fn nn Ihr fwn. 
Tlim j/ivi-i 101 1 a. ii. 


I'li}'!' 4 OH, mii]>Ui‘. 

KlHVii.lA 'I' A II III MiH.IWIMAII. Iln ti im-lllinm-d Hi il Siji.Ml mif nil |i, 111111111 }; till' 

Itnltlj, iliin. 


t’ii|.;i' -I7 Ti. imlii !. 

Ma'-hum Kjt.H-t l\,f imi.i. Tiiin n*f»i*l, ulio yn ve Aldnir no mil nf truulili*. Hud I Ho niidiu-ily 
In itwimn royal |iivin|j'ji1ivi >, i hi Ut'iij'iil, Tim f-illimiiif! iiiiii-ti|iliiin I I'ci-i'Ui-d, 
liliniuilli 1‘iUn'i Kfljmilnilnl Mitrii. from U.tjn I'nmmllin N'nlh, Kn|n of |ii}f||ii,|iu(i, 
Kiijuhfihi. ft u’ii-i fimnd in a itiini-il minium al n villiijjn milled I'lmlmnlmr, riot 
very fur from l>f^liii|ni(.i. 


■ill" ^,i>. *£*&■*,, » j%A)| jyi ! obLM 


-dM -Uv ■A.?' 71. fl] I Y I Cll.ll— II 3~v/ 

JlAiU oU ^ y y, jjr ^dC 


o' 


\>^i 0 IU 

li .3 I' W il. Ii } _Jj ll IJt I -fCi 

- v-* - *■ - - 

il ll." i* ...... 1 Y f ‘ l ^-^— 

’I'll in hifti/ llinn/m ‘it 1 m built ilutw'j tin’ tilin' nf tin' limit Mull, in, III" r hiif nf Miii/i/hl", 
/Km 'l-1'’tith Mll(ifiiiiiiinil IQi.b i iltiiff I bill iii'i'fii'litifli’ lu,i tniii'lnin fur t -i-< r, (I hunt, fl 
Than win i ri'iiiiti in'll! hi/ III a hbjh mil " i'nlh',1 filj'iii, J\h m M iihniiiiirt'l, Kim nf Till 
M ukiumwul Elfin Qiiifn/nil, in th i- i/pitr HHO. 

"Him win. ilu-ivfm't’, lu'iu ly l.vvii yi-ura ufli-r Urn imthn-uk nf I ho Hmif'id Mililnfy 
Jtpvolt (f*(-h fff Unjjah, DH7) ; rfifr }i. 480. 


I’ttKd -WO, lino 7. 

Hivvytl) Mir it a mm a n. fU^tti-duiK l'l« ( 'wmit ditto of luw di-ntli. t >hle fi. fi!8. 

I’u^fi -lift), litio 27, 

SOttAT. Ttioro in tivnry [iroltaliilily timl, Moriitlt, und not Stlmt, in Intr-ndcU. 
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Pago BOO. 

Tin <!akkii\U'.. I i./i )>)),( >11, 015. 

Tli<’ place < I’Ii.'UhiiIii mill ll.mgali (JUdb, lint Diinpiilr) mentioned in the note 
•■h il\n pi ini ipul place i in tin- ItalJ-lmr Ihslnel, mo noticed in li. Tony’s Voyage to 
K'i ,t hn/tit (London, Ili.Vi, p. 88 j. “ Ktifonn, the piiitoipnl Cities are called Ihkalrp 
mid I’uili'il't : il 1 1 a huge Province, lint oxcoodiug mountainous; divided it is from 
Tin I ii in l>J Mil- Mnimlnin (‘mieiuin ; it is t ho e.\tremenl putt North under the Mogol’s 
mihji'iiliiiii.” 

lie l.lud iilui * gn i“i I lie mime passage. 

Page fil 2, lino ). 

Y Ail ui Khan. Tito correct mime in, I believe, P.oriiq Khan. Fide Vambery’s 

UnUtiiitt, p. I fill. 


Page BB2, middle. 

Kni’tl tlx.rif. Kcgurding Kuch lliijii and KBnli Bihar and Mukarram Khhn, vide my 
aiheln tin lliese rtmnlrieH in Journal Aniuiie, Haeiely Bengal for 1872, p, 51. 

Page m, lino 5. 

(JnAViNfN KiUs, of diilor. 

“The Pnldimptir family is of Afghan origin, belonging to the Loliani tribe, and, it 
in mdil, occupied lliliiir in tlio reign oE Hnmayiiu. They subsequently took service 
iriili Ilia lung of Uibli; and from Aklur Bbfib, in aj>. 1597, Oha-anfn Khan, the chief, 
uhliUHi'd the title of I tin ivn, for having mieocHtifiiUy repulsed an invasion of Afghan tribes ; 
for Jim ncrviccH on thin neeiwion, In* was also rewarded with the government of Labor. 
In a. in 1(182, Kadi Jiliitn I HwTui received the provinces of Jftlar, Sanction, Pnhlunpur, 
ami Dinah from Avrmig'/ib. Kafli JvLutu died in IfikH, leaving an only son, ITr Kliim, 
who n ail HU fifth) ul <A in iii.s rights )>y ill’s miclc Kama! Khiin, who, subsequently, being 
linn (de In withstand the increasing power of Urn Kathors of Marwiiy, was compelled, 
in i.n, 1(198, to quit llm umuilry (Julor), and retire with his family and dependents to 
Pahtimpnr, where the family bus remained over sim; a— S elections, Bombay Qmmmnt 
[term tin. No. X X V. .Yen) Merit it, p, 15, 

T'agn 591, lino 27. 

SAi.1 Q.ri.1 llivi l8TAJI.il, VamWsry opaliM tJstajlii, which in the name of a Turkish tribe; 
vitie p. (187. 
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INDKX TO THE EJR.ST VOLUME 

(IF TUN 

A* IN- 1 AKI’.ARi 


I'l’lm immlx'iH n for to I he [ tige . ; »i, mram " hmlnolp When names occur twice 
Of novel « I lime, tm n [mge, tin ,\ fuivo Iiccii entered only omp in the Index. 

I He genpin jdnctil mimes fmiii n muiruide Index.j 


A HAHAKH, mm of ltiihjidur Kljan I 
<imlief?T, drill. 

'>Abhiei.i Knfmvf, fjli.ih, nmveitit people 
In SWimii, >lh t j 503, Ml I, 078 u. 

.A Inliil tlmlp |>8,i. 

Abdnhi, the forty. 2od, 2011 ». 

Alnlnr Klitinn, 07. 

1 >'Abdi Hot, fillH. 

'•AIkU of Nihlmpfit. a kalib, 108. 

'Alid" ‘1 “'Ali Turkhilii, Mir/ a, HKD, 

“■A I id" ’! ''.A/im, i‘h It Unlfiin Kim ujn, 

‘■Alid" 'l-‘'A/u, iv Untili, Hill. 
l; Ahd" '1 1 A/i/„ of ilililf, 1107. 

‘'A till 1 * ’Mtiiip, yiulr, 2H2. MK), CIO. 

V AM« ‘l-Hiiti, .K|p;f.jii, 7<7I, .7711. 

' Abd u 'l-dJiiilfin, of Itihli, 

t, Ahd u '1 QJpitiii', Mir/u, 111,1. 

,; Ahd« ’ldljmfilr, HhtvvMi, (|07. 

’'Alid" ‘J-JIhwo. Nhiv.yjtjj, 010. 

7AI.il" ’I Miuju, of .Snlimvtir, 107. 

'-'Aliit" ’M.luy, Mir ‘■Adl, 022, 520, 030 
(No. 23(1). 

<! A)ui u 'J-l.lny, mime <>f iievera! kaUlus, 

(07, Kill, 

, AIkI h ’l-Kisrfm, n kfilib, KID. 

<t At)'l" 'KKiuTtn Kitudii Amir ISJj.lin, 520, 

527 . 

'Alid" ’1-IUtnlip iiljnwrlfi, 495, 

KAlid 11 ’IlfvJi-i Sahfwx, 107, 

< >Abd u 'llilli-i fjnyrn.lt, 31!i«'itjiv, 107. 

‘(Alid" malt lyjfvu Hnrha, 42H, 

<i Abd“ ’Unit 'I l '|rfl7,-japg, 551, 55(1, 

565, 508, 677 n„ 578, 
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<: Ab<l u ’Uiili Klifin Mughal, 322, 432 
(No, 70). 

<; AI)d u ’Hah Khan. Ktvyyiil, 309 n., 518 
(No. 1811), 

<! Ahd u Mliih Kbftn Uzbnk, 337 (No, 14), 
'(111, 408, 618. 

T Abtl“ ’Huh Klifin Uzbulc, king of 
KuWuu'ii, 452, 522, 

< ''Abil u ’lb'ih, Kliwfim, Kliwawpan Khwaja. 
107. 

lAbil" 'Hull, Khwilja, son of Khwaja 
,; Alid" ’1-JUUf, 407 (No. 109). 

‘‘Abvl'i ’llah Mivtwfvrlt!, Khwilja, 596, 
053 li, 

<! Abd" ’llah, Mu', 109 ; a singer, 082, 

9 Alid u ’llah, MlraS, nde Surclftr Khan. 

lAlid" ’Hall Havfai fiz Khun, 651 (No. 257). 

A hd'» ’llah, Slmyltli, son oE Muhammad 
(lbiuv», 500. 

iAbd n 'lhlli, sou at Ni'/.iim Mnrta?a 
Hian, 523. 

‘■'Alid' 1 ’Ilali, aon o£ Sivlid Khan. 619. 

4Abd“ ’Hall, Sultan of Kdabgbar, 330, oil. 

lAbd" ’llfvh iSuHanpOri, 014; vide 
Mukjidum" ’1-Mulk, 

4Abd u ’l-ljajaf, Mfv, of Qazwln, 406, 015. 

4Abda 'Vhnjilf, JVITim, 845. 

1Abd u M-Lalif, son of Naqfh Khan. 498. 

'•'Abdul Majid, vide Aijaf KJiSn. 

7Abd" ’1-Malik ibn Marwan, 37. 

'•'AlKh* ’I-Maflali JOian, 441 (No. 83). 

SAbd" '1-Mumiiv, Mir, 589 (No. 374). 

SAbd" ’l-Mnqhulir, 523. 



'[ (Jmlir Aklniiitli M’i, bio. 

V\I«t» 'I ()<uhv I’ikIiiohi, mil 
^AIhI 11 ’t Q.ulii, Mim lunn, bl I* 

1 Wu\'\ M Qmlii ^uliiml i, III (. ! 

*' Mh|>* ’I bitl'lii'i .Iilmu. 1 10. 

Alnl“ "I ( v ),i mu Naimiliiu. lulln.. MVj 

(N*». m). j 

•fAUl'i M (JinUlfi t, nl (JaiitMi, IM)7. OIo. 1 

,\ 1 >i V' 1 ’I-Sitnn, (Jii/.i, UI.i. 

*‘AJiiI u 'I -YVuMmli UuMi.ni, Sitvi nl. I’M. 
r <AI»»l« ’1 AV m \ i lia ) i, Sims Mi, (Mb. 
y\ht\" 'lAvaiiid, Su\>ui. r»s;» (No, :mi). 

AI«I« ’iMV/ihiil. SlinyUJir bib. 

UW. 

*1 MM 1 * *u NhIm, SSiulr* 177, INS\ 1 Kit, lO/n, j 

107, ii70, i!hi. :wt>, ;!s:b uni, bli), I 

(I lii, OKI. ' 

'* A h<l n Y.ltiilifm i K tin lull, it Unlih, H>7. ; 

Wul" Y Kulum Muir. Mil a., MMi. , 

'*'Aliil» Y4iulimi, al Kluj fii i/,m, » kill ill, 

urn. 

'•Alai" Y-Kitlnm, of l.itkliinui, NlmvIJi, 

:ioo, iy>i (wm, it»7>. 

'■'.Mill 11 Y Knlymi, Mn wlmiA, n Unt il •. toil. 
*AM“ V Kiilimi Muv.ii J< Imn Kliimmi, 1 

viilv Klu'ui K l,miii it. 

lAlitl" Y Mit.iiin, mm of t)iiMm Khun, Ml, j 
‘l.MiiL" ’f-Holmiiiit I hili im, a 1 7 (iVn. I sill, I 
,w-. ; 

'’Aliil" ’r-Hiilimnn, Miuii. !>I7 (No. lull). 

<f Alnl“ 'I'-Uiihmiin Sfn , u„ (Mu. 

Y lUnliitl, lull),? af Kiuliijlmr, 512, 

r»ia ii, 

,; AIm1 n ’('"Ha/./.iin iHiuiihiiiu' 1 71 pun In, , 

•11)1 n. i 

*/\l»l tt ’i , -Jiii'/.zai|, Mir, nf Oil, m, <108, n2ii, 
r>‘Sf, 

''Alul 11 VNiiliim, Jftmliim'i, OH, 

'■'Aliil'i 'o.HiUfun I'nyunii, (17(1. ! 

'i'AImI'i VMuJfim, son of ,M ii'iiy.'/yun lylniii, , 
fiHH u. 

lAhd" kill ill, HU). 

SAItil 11 'iih’KluiliIil, |\hty;giu ■}()(!, liUH, i 

*■ Abil** 'iJ-,HiUinid, T^Jjwuju, of Knutiiin, 
fih'i (No, uriit). 

’’A hit" "ti-Hiuuail. KJ.iwiijii, ,Shfriiii(ii(ftm, 

1 1 -i, rm (Afo, aim). 

7Abrt«i Vh-Nhnlifir, Mullil, UW. 
lAbd’i a-HUWjfiu Dnltliiy, ,183 (No, .14 M). 
'•Abd 11 ! fl-Btthl,iRn, 578, 


Alilnuij. Kli in. ;t.i" n. 

Alim iiou.il uni >, 711, ill):' : mh Tnbri, 
Mm I . Inii| I ’null!', Mm\ Mi. <UIX. 

Mm I !i,h|. H‘i\ y nl, ISO, .Via (N,i. list i. 
Mm ’I li.K|,\. ol 1). 

Mm ') 11,0)11, VmiT Is Inn i , ii 70 
Mm ‘I l<'ii ■ a 1 1 . Sin \ nl, of Witml , |;!.i, ti’H. 
Mm 'i i'n ih Hi i'. ;t;m. i n 
Aim 'I Fn 1 1i t ill, I .il i, M|,|\ Mi. ll III 
.Mm 'i i'n ih, ii .i K i in . 1st, am, :uw, mo, 
ins (No. iiji, mo, (in», mill n,, 
01 I ii., (Mi. 

Aha ’1 Mi Hi Khun, mm of SlMi t i , itii Kluili, 
aV.i, • i7 0 . 

Alio 'I Kulli, 'mn at Fti/il 1 *,«({, llli.'l, (Hit, 
1 1 17, .OK! a. 

Aim ‘I Full), mm oi Mn/, niT.tr Muj;loi|, 
i.'/li (No, 

Aim ! l (>‘.iilit)i Main,, liUM (I 1 !) I), 

Aim 'I Kay/, Knv/i. 5 IH : rn/r Fay /.i, 

Aim 'l-Kti/l, iinllioi of Urn AN'n, 170, 177, 
1 7,s, i, s:i, ix f, mo, ii)7 ii,, l»im, 
am a., am. .'an, cm, ,isk, mo, 

Mill n, 

.Mm 'I Fn/| af Ku/itl'uii, Khulili, . i III. 

Aim '1 lAi/l, anil ol 1 1n* \t ii l '.\i||, o ih, 

Aim "I tJilMiin, Kli«ii,|il. Ilia; rii/r A’ftif 
K flint. 

.Viiil ’I lju nn, Kay y ill, imn of lt«’ Mi* 

‘•’A ill, OSo (No, :iH!l|. 

Mill ‘1 ihlniiy II, 'Ills. 

Aim ‘I Ivluty r Khun, fi20. nl!7. 

.Mm ‘I.MuKiii, win <>l I ho Mir *< Aill , hi III 
(No. 20”) ; i' iil< Shull Alui'l Mii'mlf, 
Aim ’I Miilinininml, 000, 

Aim 'I Mm/iilVai', Mir, -121. 

Ahfi 'I.Mny-airar, mm ol A "lira I’ Klyan, 
.112 (No. 2-t0|. 

'•Alio ‘I tyhmin, tiroilior of ‘‘AIm'i 'I Klfnlir 
A kl in ml. ,1 f 1! (No. 210), 

Aim 'l-Mu.'iim, (iovcnior ol ( Iwaliyar, IlltO, 
Abfi ’I'tjfisiiu, Mfr, of Nialnlphr, fiOS 
(No. 1)118). 

Ain't 'I- Mum m, of \\Vrku|ifi*i, 1)77 ti>, 
II7H n, 

Aha ‘I.Qauim, Hayvid, non of Urn Mfr 
? AilI, A)8 (No. 251), 

Ain't MVVnfd, Mfr, .12B, 

Aha N'wjir, of Ktirfifi, 4!) n. 

Aim HayhAu, H'ii>l-wl, 44. 
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Aim Sh'kI Mii/u, Sullilii, .'l.'ll, 

Aim Hi i* id Niunli Mn/ii, wiii of >S u I ( ,1 n 
liii«nn Muza, 027, :i:% 5,7,1 (No. 

Aim Bu'ml, Swll.in uf fvftJiglmi, 5(2, 51, 1. 
Mm Tiihli Sh.iAi >(» Mum, 675, f>7(i. 

Vim Tulili, 'Km ill Minim Klmii, l, Ml. 

Aim T.ilil), mm ol iSImS-.Iii, Khan, 575, 

M,\\ Tiir/ih, Alii. (Jujm/j. I I/I, 5MI. 
Al»\uih»i *1 null, n‘\oun<‘ uooomitH, 270. 
iii'i'imnl'i, him Ui'jit, 11; hmv divided, 
27(1. 

AibliC. Hhitylvli, bMH n. 

Ailum Minim, Knyyitl, 1—7, 6HH n. 

Adam, Mulliui, ( la], Idlin', 338, 15(10, /JI17, 
WW, (ill. 

Ailum, tlic lit it man. railed llaftdnuftri, 

I lid n, 

Adlnun, Kluin, win of Mulium Align, 274, 
:i|o (No. Hi). 

Adliiun, Mir, >m. 

.Vdlmli, Kliilyldi, (107. 

Vdludu, ii coin, M2. 

1 Ailil Kilim, wm nf Nlifdi Muhummiul-i 
Quluti, 47H (Mi>. 12.7). 

CAdilNlmh, 520, IiMdn. 

Mdl-unUvdi «• i‘i*'m, Ml. 
iidmiuilly, 280. 
ndiMH'iifut In cmii'l. HIM. 
inUttiircM Hi iilllom, 275. 

Adwaml, otOilHA.mil (No. 4 IS). 
Afjjj)yliiH, thoir Inal, atnnd umlw lUtfimln 
Imliiinl, 58(1, 5H7 i llmir clm.facjt.or, 
4 mo, nun. 

Allfll (ill Mfrwl, M72, 

AfnimyAb, mm of MI exit Muhammad 
IJalcini, 4(18. 

All idiii, 57fi. 

Afrtlmr, (187 
AfUiln, MO. 

Aftitbglr, u, royal ensign. 52. 

Atf.rd Bilim, (174 iv. 

AM Khau, HtlIlAn <AEI - m 

(No. fid). 

«j//ir, mlr Aloes. 

Agate, uidts ItiUiBgtiM'L 
ijhft iiliiv-r Ndhawandl, 072 u. 

SgllA Mubanimud NSAl, 082 n. 

Ag)j& Muhammad Side WwU, 670, 


Agha Mulls, 557, 558, 572, 572 n. 

Aylitt Mulls DawAtd.li, 308, 451, 558. 

Aghu MulU Qozafni, 580 (No. 370). 

Agmgir, or (depot, 50. 

AIiadiH, 20, 20 n., 170, 170 n., 241, 259; 
under .Tidwmglr, (105. 

.Uiatic/nih, a mesial, 41. 

Alidad, 571. 

,‘1/if-! jamd''at, 191 ii. 

Almuid HSrlia, Nnyyid, 300, 447 (No. 91). 

Ahmad Hog Kabuli, 001, 518 (No. 191), 
589. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, brolhor of Nur Jahan, 
070. 

Ahmad Keg, Mhv..i, 398. 

Ahmad liulihari, Sayyid, 456. 

Ahniadl Fayyaz, BliayMi, 610. 

Ahmad Khan NiyazI, 041 n,, 542. 

Ahmad Khalfu, fihayhh, 070, 670 n. 

Ahmad Lodi, 500, 

Ahmad, Mir Muiishi, 486. 

Ahmad, Mullu, of Thalfiah, 112, 113, 216. 

Altmacl Qasim Kolca, 564 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, fiuyyid, 568. 

Ahmad HliSh, Ua?iy“ '1-MuIk, of Cfujrat, 
410. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, 014. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, a Icatih, 100, 

Alirnad, Bliaykh, son of 4A.l>d“ ’1-Quddus, 
015, 

Ahmad, BhaylA, son of iSaltm Clushti 
GiluiwAl, 630 (No, 210), 

Ahmad §ufi, 218, 219. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, S69. 

Ahrar, phwdia, 407, 008. 

aimdg, aide uym&g. 

fdjdHbh a font, 60, 

AkSs-dlya, 49, 62, 62 n. 

Akhsr, Emperor, when born, 64 n. ; his 
rniraoulous birth, 219, 416 J his full 
n ajuo, 100 ; his mother, 352, 353, 
354 ! his nurses, vide Dlalwm Anaga, 
pfoha Jan Anaga, 31 Ji Anaga ; his 
atliwhniont to relatives, 341, 34-2, 
343 ; hid children, 321 ; his (rives, 
181, 321, 822, 686 ; ins brothers, vide 
Muhammad gfakKn Mlraa and JdfrzS 
IbrShJw, 694 j his character and 
hO(V ho spends hi» time, 102, 163, 
164} abhor? cruelty, 141 n. ; Togavds 



the performance uf h in ilnl y a n ne) of 
vvornldp, II ; enlem inlu delude, 
274; in n good iiliyiiiiiriiiiininl, 

24 K n. ; I c*fi in lucky dn\n, 

1)7 n, ; in “ lucky ”, 274 ; i>. liniMicnl, 
fill, Til ; in willy, 471 ; nlmivn hineiclf 
l.o 1 lie people, (H I ; Imw In- dine-i. 11(1, 

(II ; iiiviniln new numoe, 17, (II, 112, 
oh. mi, mi. i to, i mo. 1 47 n. ; in 
[oml iif fruit, OH; ilmlil.fl inenl, 
lit; iilinlniiin from it, llll; vvenri 
woollen nlullti like Kiifw, llll; liken i 
Only rel’l lli ll Inn, lie, III); in loud of | 
paint in|', 1 1M, I M, ! 15 ; nf elephant n 
mid l.i’niued leopard i, I 118, US)!) ; liken 
In nee iipidcre light, 308; does mil ' 
liuiil, (mi l*’rnliL_vM, Bill); iuvenPi <> | 

eii|Tiii|(e, 287 ; end H wheel for 
eleuumg (jpuri. 122; Ids liivounle j 
Him Suni'i'nm, I llll. 087 ; iiiM'iiin ; 
elephant gear, 1:14, lllo; impiovee 
kin army, 24" i ilil mdtieen I tic liraml, 
or klie Dihjli n Xlahallf l.tuv, 212,2411, 

11411, 1(44, Ollll n, j unproven gemt, j 
llll, llll); his forced march Inini 
Ay; rn. lo (liijrilt, 1142, 4fiH n., 480 it. ; 
hin religion, hi ; in llio npirilmtl 
gllldti of hid people, 17(1; perfnmei 1 
tuiraelen, 174, 21)4, 21)7; in Urn , 
reprenelilutiive of (hnl, 11)7 : in king 
liy Divine High!, Preface, 1| ; 
ahuliidien the jnzi/ti, 1(18; iiilerdieln 
beef, 20"; (ii'ileiH the eourlievn lo 
nil a vo olf their lieimhi, 2<)2, (Hill n. ; 
lookn upon thign and pigt) an clean, 
2011; alioliwlu-H llto llijntll, 204; 
h(i.f CH everything Araliie, 21.1.4, 2(1H, 
BIB; dtuliUm l,U(' tin men “ Muliano 
mud" anil '* Alimatl ", 382 o.; j 

mnkoH the M.ulltiH drink wine, 2<)7, ; 

fi22 ; rail a a Sforrauririim prienfc {rum j 
Persia, 220; keeps PdrMi feasts, | 
2H(1 ; diHerim'tigon circumcision and | 
the rile of AVdi, 2lli, 217 ; hhvok a 
Mali, 472 ; hates the learned and 
driven them from e.oorf, 181, 200, 

20 1 ; rennmon (heir grant k of land, 
278, 271), 280, 281; hin views on 
marriage, 287, 288 ; and on educa- 
tion, *288, 280 ; liMH the age. for 


limn inge. 2(11 womliipn lire and 
lie- i.uii, »l, 2IO, 21 I, 212 ; founds n 
nett i, eel, 171; ml mil *( popiln lo it. 
by eeremouy, 212 (rii/e I'ivine 
I', nil hi; in (ipponed for hin rcliidoUH 
opinioiei, 4111); oipeehiUy l\V 'Mill" 
’Hull el Turiiii, .722 ; e, called a (’oil, 

0112; loieei eonrliein lo pro.tinle 
Ihene.elven lielmc liilu, rule Mplnh ; 
hin he. I till icon, 72,1 ; dipt ol Ilia 
denlli. 222 it. ; in hiiried nl Sikiin 
ilin li, 22o. 

AUnu iiainn, Duel, mm edition n[, 481 o., 
ii ID u. 

Akbnr (Juli Sultan. fd I, 747. 
nl, hla, meniiiiip, of. 477 n, 

.1 !:hhn' h f- n nn olUeer over horse'-, | Hi, 

A I i Miiynll'iir, n dyne 4 \ . 104. 
iihirhii, n nl ii IT, ei’i/i ith lin. 

.I'lffi f/«,;nrf, a title, DOS n. 

, I ‘ : hr filijiifitii, n lillo, 378 ii, 

‘’•Ahull, n royal ntumtiud, 72. 

*1 Alum P.iirlm, Milyyiil, 427, 4111 n. 

A *•' liini Kidnili, Midlu, 107 n., tllfo 
7 ,\lnm I aid f, Ini 1 .). 

'lAln* 1 " ’dPaivluh. Mural, 772. 
t’Aln*" 1 ’d-liitt t limit i, a Kalili, IDK. 

’d l)iu hdiim Klein, 072, 780, 787. 
v Ahi*' | i M-Din Khilji, Ion etiitiH, 18; Ida 
army refurmn, 272; iiilerfel’eii will) 
Ri'niiH nl Intel, 281. 1111(1 n„ 712 II.. 

■i.'iil ii. 

<; Ahi t " 'd Ihn Khwiifi, Jylpvfijn, 404. 
Alii 4 " 'd Din link (Kill, 

'’’Ala*" 1 ’ddiin Majy.uh, ItOK. 

*» A 1 ii * " M ! llll, MilV.ii. 7HH, 

'hUA*’" I-Mulk, id' Kiir, 070 n. 

1 A la 4 11 1’Mnlk, Mir, of Tirmiy,, Dill). 
ith hu, a melon, OH ; a nl ulT, 117, 07 it. 
Alexander the t|reat (Ntkundar), 1107, 022. 
C A1T, Mir, a kdi ih, 1 oh, link 
‘-All, Mir, Say y id ,lndfi*i, of Tahri/., a 
paiiUer amt pool, 111. 000 ; , a 

miirdohm, 082 } •, of (Jiim, 007. 

'kAii, (Jed, 370. 
fAU, tlio iillidifnh, Kkl, 

,; AIT Ahmad, the engraver, 22, 28, 54, SB, 
'■'.Mi Akhar, Mir, 4 1 !5 (Nn, 02). 
h-Mf Akhar Tnahhthl, Mfr, .Win, 

<AU Asghar, Mirs-.fi, 454, 



<; Ali Beg Akbiu tli, till, MTi/ii, nil!). 

'• Ml Beg ‘■‘Alnimilmhl, Mir/.ii, fillK (2117). 
‘•All Clin nmn, n k.K ill, ]()<). 

'■All DuhI Kliim, (102, 602 n. 

A lif Kliiiii (Input!. ■! |(). 

‘uMl iliu lliliil, a i'it l if.'rn ] ill int, 1(1(1. 

‘(All Kliiiu Clink, mil, 

‘■All Kli.'m, H.tjii, «l jUiiiiidwi, 345, 356. 
‘•All Miutlim Hulimlur, .75(1 (No. 27,‘l). 
'All Miilinnmntd Asp, 551 (No. .'BIN). 

'•All l, lull, ri ih Khan Zmiiiin. 

''All Quh Beg I si n j| (i, Mln'V At lean Kh un, 
fill | (No. :i!M), (180. 

l 'Ah ()»li Klifm Indiuiihf, 478 (No. 124). 

Mi Kii v, ut lilt In Til, hut, :12I(, 520, (170. 
‘■'Alt Slier, Mil', 107 n„ IOH, IDS ii„ 300. 
‘■'All Slmkr Beg, ;t20, 330, 

‘WN/ieii, n melon, OK, 

'(.Mi Yur, I IK. 

Allah liakhHl. I M2, 

A Hull Quit, 514, 515, 

Allnl) Yur jsli.il 0. 500. 
iiIihm, (mill ill I'ourl, 14, 270, 277, 
nlui'H, w noil ot nine", 85. 
tduiiT, 20, 27. 
iilplinliol", Kl(, 105 ji, 

Ab|iis M(i/li, i^iiIiiwi, 028. 

All fill yulij, 501 (No. 2110). 

Annin" ’Hull, non of Hayf Kim n Kolia, 
OH I (No. 05(1). 

Amlin Isjui u Clink KitnlmiM, 5211, 52!) n., 
557, 

if t mini i 80. 

‘-Amlinr, Malik, 350, 300, 453, 

Amin KM 0 Ulmr!, 581. 

Amin K ii/.i, Kim liiii. 072, 570. 

Amin" M- Dili InjO, Mir, 501. 

Amir Keg I’nyrnwi, 070. 

Amir (‘Imuhiui, 331. 

Amir l.lnyilar, ut' Belgrhm, 331 n. 

Amir Kliiui, 520, 527. 

Amir ,14 Win, Knyyid, 404 n. 

A mil’ lilptn Mintlnil Beg, 404. 

Amir Jiitunmw JChiin, 324, 325, 330. 

Amir UltiiRvnwi, Sayyiil, 00.1 ti. 

Amir MuiiKur, n kiilib, 107. 

Amir Afliri, 008. 

A iiiir u H-nnmit, ft lille, 250, 353. 

Arnr Singh, or Amril, Runft, 304, 405, 585, 
Amt- Singh, at Mar, 353. 


Amr Singh Baghola, 44(5. 

Arar Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

Amri, a pool, 078 n. 

Amr" ’Hull, Miizu, 301. 
anmlolH, 571. 

amusements at court, 308, 3 16. 

Atiaml Singh Kwlihwftho, 401, 
atiru/u, or muse, 341. 

Anin, 220, 230, 231. 

A nisi, a poet, 048, (148 n. 

Anls" ’cl- Din, vide Mihtnr Khan. 

Anup .Singh Bagliela, 440. 

Anwar Mlraa, 345. 

‘■AquA'Id-i Nasali, til To of a book, 390 n. 
s A(pl, Mli7.il, son of Mlrza 1 1sa Tarkhan, 
302 n. 

7Arp) ljumyn Mir /A, 513, 514. 

«g(<)3, or jutjlr, 20(1, 20(1 n, 

'(Arab Bahadur, 108, 377, 438, 450, 472, 
404, 537. 

lAnilmhiih, Mir, 034 n. 

‘-.liii/d/ o iAutf.nl, a Ttuskira, 584. 

Aram lliiml Begum, Aklmr's daughter, 
321. 

at bub, moaning, 033 n. 

Athah n ’l-ltihmml, household expenses, 
270. 

archers, 204. 

Ardaher, n Zoronstrian priest, 220, 220 n. 
Ardaher Kabuli, 510, 

Arghun, a elan, 380, 391. 

Arghun ot Kabul, a kiilib, 100, 

Arghfin Khan, 389. 

‘(Arif Beg Sliaykh ^'Umari, 505. 

Arjun Singh, 543 (No. 244). 

Arlnb, a el tin, 53 1, 571. 
armourers, 119. 

armours, kinds of, 117, 118, 119. 
arms, list of, 110. 

army, strength of AkLiar’s army, 241, 
254, 250 ; of Rhalvjahan, 255. 
Arqfiu, ‘■Abel" ’Hah, a kfitib, 107. 
arme.k, 74, 

nrson&l, the imperial, 115, 

Acs tan, a poet, 078. 

Arziinl Boguns, 324. 
lam-namchns, 273. 

Asad Beg, son of Khan Dawran Shah, 
4J9. 

Asad |Ch»n, Slwjaf-i KStfflH, 476 n. 



Amid Kliiin.uim c>[ (Jullnjili (,>. ilium Mi. in, 

1 78. 

A'uul KIiuii Tm kmiin, fin. 

M I )nu lu, Mir .liun.tl' 1 ’ <1 1 tin 
lltliiiit n, 001) 

Asm!" ’llnli Klmn. ijI Tiiln i/. 17 1 (Nm, 
l Hi), 

Acini' 1 'Hull, Jlii/.i, .iSK. 

Aunt” 'Hull, nm ni Him l\lt\jn|ii, ol I . 
AmikI 11 ’llfili Tm Kmiin, (In. f7!’. 

Ami li, ii |nii’i, (In;! n., (107 m. 070 il 
A.IJU r jiili, 5 7fi. 

A tm f Klifui, Aim l* M 1 dm In, Amif |nli, 
aim, :iim, 

Aifuf Ivlmn (I), ‘nMiil'i T-Miijul, :T»I. Mil*, 
;i7:i, ;tn, i, Mild. 

Ad Ilf KIiuii (II), (iliiyun" M Min ’• -Vli, I , 

-1711 (Mo. CHH, (i7ft. 

Ann) Kilim (III), MuWni lie;'. Mill, M!!M, 
M21, Ifil (Nn, in,), ,iin. fi.HM, him. 

Am I Klmu (IV), Viituni" 'd Dun in, 
Mn ru AUn ’I Hnwni, fun, ,'i7(t. 

Atm In I, Klein I, mil, fiOM. 
rinld'll'ih -■<>• 

Auliki, (l fiufl, Odd n., (1(17, 

A*dmif, n |mi*(, ItM. 

Aulmur Jvliim Mir Miumtil, Mutiiinmtivl 
Ah^Iuit, 107, 107 n„ •! MM <»No. 74). 
Anlu'lii jijimijii, 070 (No. 320). 
i tit/, n in tin, MU. 

itshfilfifil, n meliillie eiinijiiinUinn. *11!. 
tixhf'iiiltl, n ruin. MI, 

Anii’i, of Huy, (KIM. 

Aukumii KiU'lilwiUm, 47.7, iiOO. Odd, 
‘'Ankinf Ml* /.fi, buillior t,{ IlnmOyfni, 
MIH, 3715, >1811, 

'I Ah Liu i Mu'zii, noo of .luffin' Keg, *ffi4. 

Afjl i .lion'I-i 'JJmtfir, 377, 

,-l ubtyil, of a honk, OH. 
omflr-i innktiiin, IHlr nf u I mi ik, OMH ti, 
(iNWiyinj?, modo of, 22. 

OHW'HNnu'tit, under lluyi-fim Rf/liti, M7M ; 
under Musyvlfui’ iLlifili, M7M ,• run lev 
'foilin' Mat, 371, 470 ; of Kuuliiiitr, 
Mid, 402 ; of Af^iliuntfm, 40!), 
AsTultl, Mkivlfinil, ds2 u, 
oimg, an office, MMU, MMM, 330, 340, Mol, 
MW, 300, 3157, M7l, 383, 3B3 n„ 388, 
8»», 410, 430, 4K2, 453. 
muster of tlia Jwtw, 145, 477 a. 


Alan lvli.ui. Mm m"'" ’d Min iMiiliamiiiiiil, 
:‘7(, MM7 (No Id). .’IMS 
Uhniliiin, ii Mur Uiil Mink, 111. Ill n, 

<ill) Unniilm , n I cul , 

‘■A I ii/, Mt I, 
nll.nl, 230, 

‘ Alim Tnitni , MMi 
: , (turn, n ruin, 00. 

I ’*, ih . i o ii< miln , d 7 1 . 

in mm . I In* i m | m i i.ili MU/", 

i Amji Mnllii, liliM ii, 

Aul.nl 1,1 imi.v n, oM.i. 

, illl’lillll/, HI (111 ctnr, 

I ,\u nnr;/.i*li, !1,iH u, . iilmli i|n a imi'ur, 
OH:’ a ; OHM. 

\m lltl'i, it I 1 llm, ill II li. 

(limit i na 1 1 «, I’lil, 

' .lim i ij" 7 Un'miJ, (dlo nf n I «mk, 
) 70, 

*• I i/ri) Itili’l h. li flunk, 1 it Alili T Fu/1, 
I IT II!’ il, 

ll/ltl" 'hi III., I, llllJIU. Itf II M'lllO ill I III' 

Qi l r t nn, 177, 

Aid/, mIiiic ni Miilimud n| ( J lin/rii, ilMd u. 
Ayniiuu, (olliiU'M, I’s.'i, 201. 

( * Aymliu, Muliiimlumrii Mite, Odd in, 
' DIM n. 

'* Ay n Kliiiu Mukliiiii, Mill. 

’'AjmIh, Muwlmm, Kill. 

.V’rfiuu Klein, i elf Klmn i A'*y;iuii. 
n'/«) H 7 hb, n fie) fmm<, K7. 

Afliai*, Mini liiuft. a kutili, llio, 

A/lnlnr .Klein Mukliim, O.'llk 
1 IA/.iV, mni i»l K lilt n dulum I.mlf, 5(18. 

| iAv.1 - / Kiiliuli, Mu/ii. 17(1 n. 

' ''Am Kt'kn, Will K.lmn-i A^'/iun. 

1 ‘•Ayi/.a 'Hull, Mir, -ill k. 
i TV /,!/,» ’Hull, MlrTurlmli, M»ft. 

1 l ‘Aj',nmi, Tmll, 0(18. 


| 1 ) AnA Agliii, MAM. 

J ' liitllfi, Hlilitn, (KW. 

! Rillifi lliy,, 4fi0. 

‘ hmuhtrh tm ugiite, MO, «h:i. 

1 IliiliH Him hi i AliiliU, u. Hithtli, ftHU, 

1 liftlifi, MAi i Qfii|«!iA|, ;i7(l, Iffifl 4(10 } 
tlK 377. 
lliHfft Kipftr, 008, 

JWirt QM\m. 4 flit. 
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Bill in r. IOidj II'I OI , in) i inlurf'S gnidcniiig, 
93; his MciNiurs, 112, ;ji5h ; 325, 
11110, 0011, 012, OKU. 

Ix'ihn ,/mj/l. 1: 1 , tt Iv iiul ol melon, OK, 000. 
Itali, I Mie!' Qiiliimliu, a Hiiint, 578. 

Hill in Tnlili, a poet , 07(5. 

Biilm Ziwiilifiv. 355, HK7. 

Ilulni Mu.nt.li, 100, 02H (No. 202). 
huh ilt, wood, 211 n., 25, 711, 

Httlni'i, Mu, 1211 (No, 711), -IKK n„ 0H7, 
HndaKleiliTn, ilieir elmniclei', 504 . 

Italian Singh Hliiulnui'iya, 547. 

Badfuuu, (Ini hmloiuut, llOn., Ill u., 
177, 271, '102, (18 1, -185, 5111, 017, 
(158 n. 

Imthnjnn, 02, (18 u. 

/nfih' : " 'l-hai/an, HUo of ti hook, 017. 

Until 1 ' 11 ’K-Jininitii, JWir/ft, .SlialuiawiiK 
Ji ti An. 587 ti. 

I tm li 'i'll Y.-Xami'ui. Mir/ii, non of 
Mllllii. .101. 

Iliuli'i'i V.-Ziiiiiiiit, Qmtwinl, <101. 

Until''* 1 VZtuuan, mm of Miiv.iT. NUulnuldi 
lliulnklmlit, 320. 

Hiiili'tn V.-Xftinun Mnv.iT, mm of Mulliui 
II nun, ill Mii7.il, 3K0, 390. 
hmlht (livoeiulo), 571, 

Biulr-i S Alain, MU', 522. 

Uadi, Bajyitl, 458. 

Hntl Nil ini' Blimlm'iyit, 547 n. 
hmjlijf, ft dirham, .‘(7, 

HnliMur, conferred an title, 1100, 

Knlifuliu' Dlianturl, 501. 

Bahadur Ooblol, fi«4 (No. 308), 

Hnlifulur &ivr«i (No. 87); aide Muham- 

mad and I’ftlnir Kllmi. 

Bahadur Khan. Muhammad Rtt'ud Shft y- 
InTni, 347, 340, 305, 307, 413, 414. 
JBftMdiir jyjmn Gllfuil, 550. 

HnMchir ISJiim Qitrdiir, 555 (No. 200). 
Bahadur, .Sultan, of (tujrSl, 372, 080 n. 
Balnlr Bogam, daughter of Jaln'ingir, 322. 
Hallni'lU ivilm, 320, 387, 087. 

BdliRtn ’d*l)Iu Kftinbfi, 530. 

Baliftfi ’d-Dm Mufti, 010. 

UnUill" ’d-DIn ZftkariyiT, of Multiin, 430, 
HnliiV 1 d’-lJln Mijafil), of Had ii, on, 440, 
h akl<i, 15, 15 n, 

Hidunatiyiir, 575, 57(1. 

Bah dim, aim of HUainaT, 400, 


Bahrain Mii7.fi, fiftfawl, 328. 

Bahrain Qull, a musician, 082. 

Bahrain Saqqa, a poet, 0.71, 651 n. 

Haiil S/il, hrolhcr of Gajpatl, of Bihar, 
558 n. 

HiukiiwI, a (Joran commentator, 014, 
Baldwin Ilium Begum, 330. 

Baldwins. of AUmr’a roign, 005. 

Bajdwlm, a singer, 080 n. 

Ba]dityii.r, ft elan of .falehar, 409. 

Bajdityilv Beg (turd, 529 (No. 204), 
Biddiyn Anaga, 435. 

Balnml AMU ar, 324. 

BalUUftdt BiTthor, 503 (No. 290), 
BftldliniU, Ray of Lakhinpur, 309. 

Balinils, the philoaoplior, 622 n. 

JUTlju Qulij, 502. 
lialtiT Man, 530 (No. 207). 

Baluchis, 385, 388, 434. 
bamhoo, prieo of, 234. 
hfill, 19, 21 ). 
bmmils, 202 . 

Banda 't All Maydiliu, 500 (No. 284). 
Banda 4A1I Qurbcgl, 500. 
hmuUiqrlu, vide, nifitoh-lock-liearor, 

Banka Kat'liliwalia, 555 (No, 270). 
havkillix, 202 . 
liilmmH, If). 

IlntplAi, a poet, 004 n. 

Baql Bo tTabalc, 585 (No. 308). 

B5f(t Billah, 488. 

Bfujl Khan. 413 (No. 00), 414, 087. 

Baqf Khan, hoh of '(’ahir Khan. 448. 

Bfiql Nafarolu, 003. 

Biiqt Sultan Ur, hale, 327. 

BfujT Tarjduin, Mirzil, 403. 

Uiiqir, Mft U’liTna, » JciUih, 109. 

.Bfiipir AmtSri, 503 (No, 298). 

BiiqTr Bukhari, Nayyicl, 436. 
bamh, or a community of twelve villages, 
420. 

hand, or ohequo, 272. 

Bat&wardi, soldiers, 241. 
banj-i my, a kind of melon, 08. 
bdtff Ilh, audience tont, 55, 50. 
hCirgU, a kind of horse, 140, 142, 147,224, 
273. 

BiTrha Sayyida, 42G to 432. 

BSrI of flirat, a kftfcib, IQS- ' 

jGiuddjurd&r, JQiwaia, 578, c 



Mu l.hunlm Miwn, Klimt V-litm. ,i/7 
(No :u'H) 

Hat lua, a, t Ian, !lli I n., 3!)i!, 

MfUiMmuni'i, a. tael, ti< >( > n. 

Mmiwiin. I In* (Minlt i. I I I. 

Ilitsti, K'ajtt nl Mini, ill til. Mo, DON. 
liiiltuii, tin Alt'li in 1 1 1 lie, .'iM! it- 
I'.aui m t< 14 .I vhv, urn nf I ’ 1 11111 ' ltiiiii.il, Mtil! 
Hti,sauuit*liii> Mn/tti 1121 , !f‘Jli. 

Uitjitl, » ’I’tnlvi.ilt Ittlii'. Iliil- 
llnya/til, ‘inn nl Mulitj limit n( |ti tit'nl, 
:to,"i. 

ltn.\a/iii Holm. I XJ7, fill:! (N’n »!!.>). 
liit.viii’Til l(i*i' Tin liitum, . r ifi,'l (N 11 l 1 !*!)) 
B.lvii'Jil MtiW/itiit Kltitii, Ihiii (N 11 . 2(10) 
fdiyi’iun lii'j.', lailii'i- nt Muit* 1 m Klimt, 

' :t;w. 

Iliiyiinn Mum, Kli.ttt Klutiiait, If,!;’, !12H 
(Nn. ID), .‘i,i:; t i)7it ; It i/i #i i'll* 1 'iiii'iil , 
:i7:t, :w2. mu. in;*. mi, «si u. ; 

J?ii\ lull) tlyliliin. Iil7. 

Ha_v mm t,liill|. nlll!, 1 

fini/fiip, nl’ licriic iIik-Iop, IKI, | 

I in* (iiiltiultu, '.mi nf Mnml Kltmi, ltd, 

MM (Nit. INK). 

lift/ Miliuiliii' ul Multi it, ltd", dll, 173 

(Nu, 120), list. 

luli'lUintt, H7. 

Ik, it I tl la, Im tin/, (itlll. 

Ih'ii r. a nl it | ml ttmttml, (131, , 

ilcfliti, Klmjt Ui, 1)07. 

KtuWc MiUlil, IViittv, (ii’7. 

lii-t'f inlfttlti'lt'il in' AMmi, 202. 

' 

lila r, lltnitnuii'ltu'l' nf, fid:?. 

III-).' Ilitliii K ulitla, 1SH. 

Bi'H MuliummmL ’I’nij ltfi,* , 7, f»7tS (Nu. ih'.t ! 

lit*?? Muluimtnntl l 'ifj! iur, fifti (No. illiO), | 
Hrjt! Nfiriu , 1 U(Iui yfirltln, ii.'l I (,N<>. 212), t 
M*l( Oglilo, ‘Kit. 

Bi'guut Haiti 1 1 , (18,1. 

Ut’Kama, Uteir Hitluni% <W;(. 

Baglai' Ht'jjf, a ( it It*, itfil, 

lli'VtltU' KJiiiu, 'Km. j 

Bangui Mi 111 my Ketttlf, ( 1 HB. 

Bunt I >ilH Mindt-lii., .'HU, i 

li(’tt»l leaf, i-ulUviit ion of, 77. 

!n'ti>l tail, 70 , ! 

hfiMiig, til, imurt, 8 S 8 , 300 . ; 

Bltuilituriyii I'Jmi, Ml, 047 , 

Bbagwfin Pftw Himdelii, GAO. 


Miugwiin Ii .11 K.u Itlnviilm ( Muiguiuit 
Du ,), :»(ih, :?.■:( , :?..-? (Nu :’7) 
llli i K 111 . Knt v ill. 1 -iH 
hlntm/tti, a mi'! 1 1 1 tt> ( mujiii ul inn. 12. 

Kim. n Kill 1 '!) Km lilnntliii. :ifi,‘(, 1,11) 

I?1 mini 1 'll uni Itlllldl In, ,1 III 

tihi In, 11 mil . I 11 . 

illu It. in OIiiIuiii, Mi.it l.li, (111! 

Hlnl Mum Salon .Imlu, :tdi> 

Mum. Un|,v, I lint tut ill On, ll.i't. 

Mum, Unit ul nl .Im iiilimi . ."illlt (No :! ;Vi), 
Muru Null'll Km liliu nil, 1 , Hit, Mil. 
hlniniiii, it it ul?, MO. ISM,",, 

Mu.) Mi/uliuivi, ,il 7 
Mmj I liidn, 1 in. 

Mtuj 1 ,’itj, him vlili nt nl , M2, 
hfint •it 1 , u fmil, 7ii. 

Mni'mitK a titiLKImr l ril n<, .ill. 

Mill .K'nliui, I mi 
Min K.imv 1 KhIii, (si), 

Mi-tiitr Klifui, a inij'ii, (HI, 

Hif'iifil, incii Ht/if nf, lull 11 . 

Biiuiu Mul. Km iiiitt.ifin, ji 1 v (Nu. 

Mill 11 /, Hnjii, l()i it. 

Mli/ilil, it |«iutlrl, 1 Id, I Kt ti. 

Hijli Kliilti Afghan, Ull'i. 

HiKi'iitiiujil, 12!? j rii/i l‘utt 1 1 , in, 
Bil'iiiiiutjil, ul litvuitni', OHO a, 
Hiltiutnnjti, Migltolm ■! ill. 
liilttiumtjil lliittiltim iv«, h 17, 

Hil.iaiiinjil lluiiii.'la , fitd, 

liilfiH. non u( Tainan, 002 11 . 

hnl, iv mutm-al iimtniiiunil, (INI, tlM2, 

Ilf nit. Kliitt Ui, (U3, 

hi until, it taiiti, do, 
hir, ninamiig nf, Kit 0 , 

Hi! Hiir, Hit jit, INI, 10:1, !!>M, 2112 , 21)7, 

not). 2 it, ;?M, ;it|S, 1 12 

(No, W), .((«, m. ,tM, .urn. 

Mr Miit<(i llttgltaltt, 1411, 

Btr Maniliti J\l)iui, a intiaii'inn, (INK 
llfp K 4 I 1 , of ifmttKvimalt, ;?W7, 

Bip Kiiitfh i )i*.u lUtmli-ln, fiOl), ittil, Mfi* 
f..M, r.to 11 . 
hi) i/th, a «. ilittlt, 113 , 

IfitlWHH J (|i,«, .||ll), 
ttfrm (Hl/lurn), (571, 

Itltkjil of pnr-mitiM rtruoft, 472. 

iHipast, £ 7 , 
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lo'c, It:!,-), 370, 387, (120 n., (127 n., 
030 n. ; ride iiiimorulify. 

In Milling horses. 147, Il7n„ 1.(8; 
mliodiiml liy AKIwu, t'43, 2(1 0. 

Inii'iH, how iiiinli-, |2. 

liirml, how iiii'piiifil, 64, 

lirn Ivii, jiiii'i' n| ( 21111. 

Hml Mini'll Itlnuliuinyii, 017 n. 

Hmll ( llinlhl) (’hand of Nagarkot, :149, 
:mii, ■! i:i. 

hiillivln hunts, ;mi. 
biiyfnil, a dish, (>;). 

Imtjnhntli, t!0. 

Inihlnl), a coin, 1)2. 

Bulilfil Khun Miyiiim, 81(11. 
buildinga, 232 j cal iiiuiIch oi, 211(1, 
huplmt (i'ici), 111, '(I, .12, 411. 

Buli'iijt (1 liivni' Hal, I ihIi), :12'I. 

Uulfii|I Begum, ;l2;i. 

Bundok HnjinilH, of triloba, gcncnlogy, 
040, 

bun I, or ilmuit (n, game), :il(i. 

Jfturlinii, iSliiiyldi, (KIH. 

Iliii’lnlni, MJr, '124. 
liiirj ‘i All, ,m 

Hnznrg, Mir, of Bimlihm’, OHO. 


/ lAUOUAl'UiHTH of iitjiie, 107. 

^ i-iiligi'ajiliy, 100. 
ennink, (lie iiujicrial, 101 ■ different kinds 
of, 101 i tlu>ir food, 102; humous, 
102, 100; uro sluim, 104 ; liavo oil 
injected into tlic now, 104, 100; 
lulw Imttied, 150 j how lmiHterod, 
220 , 

camphor, 83, 84- ; causes importance, 
410. 

turnips, 47. 
annals, 303, 500 n. 
catmous, 1111, 122, 
curds, 318. 
oarpoto, 07. 

CWrlngcK, tie hahuh , 280 ; English car- 
riages, 280 n, ; for trained leopards, 
208 ; kinds of, 153, 
rash. payments, Hi a, 
cattle, 107; good in Bengal and the 
1 lakh in, had, in Jlibli, 107; their 
food, 108 i haw mustered, 220, 


weals, prices of, 65. 

(habulmittiur, an officer over horses, 145 , 
eha/uirghoska, a coin, 30 n., 31. 
ctiahut nahrl , a canal, 500 n. 
cltaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

Glial ma I leg, vide Khun tAlam. 

('human, title of a historical work, 372. 
Champat Hundclu, 040. 

Chain! Win, 307 n. 

Chain! Khan and Oliand Miyan, two 
singers, 681, 082. 

Chanda Ua,o Kisodiya, 460. 

(■lumdul mantUtl, a play, 316. 

Chandar Ken, son of Maldeo, of Jodhpur 
(Mtlnvfu), 349, 384, 461, 031. 

Cluiudu Man Bundela, 046. 

Ohamlrawaf, 459. 

Oluiiigus Khan QnjnUi, 337, 340, 419, 
014, 510. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436 ; of the 
(klddiars, 545 j of (iujriitis, 421 ; 
of Badaldishis, 005 ; of the women 
of Persia, Turiiu, Khurilsilti. and 
India, 340 ; of Afghans, 436 ; of 
Kambiis, 430; of Dalchinis, 490 ; of 
Turks, 60S). 
cUtarkh, 311, 
chnrn, a coin, 32. 

Ohaslvnigir, a mint ofilcor, 24. 
Chuthaniiris, a cian, 426, 426 n,, 430, 
eliatr, or umbrella, 152. 

Chair Khan, a musician, 682 n. 

Ohatr Sal Kanhhwaha, 461. 

(jhalraui'ts, a elan, 426, 430. 
chatmavdal, a method of hunting, 
invented by Akbar, 209. 
cftuirioq, a royal standard, 02. 
c/migav, or hockey, 300, 310, 
chav.hU or guni'd, 267. 
chaupar, a game, 315, 374. 
tthaulur, a stuff, 1O0, 685, 
chela#, or slaves, 203, 203 2C4 ; defini- 

tion of the term " slave ”, 263, 2(54. 
cheque, or km at, 272. 
cherry-tree, 238. 

Chetr Bhoj, 352. 
chhhehhiya, 26. 

Chlmjhu Barlm, 632 (No. 221). 

Oldbhs, a tribe, 507 n, 
chU'hi, a dish, 62. 


44 
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Chin Quii), Iln n. (win ir wiimt' On n\ti i 
t,hilij), hi. i (No. aou). /.ita 
Clilui'i/ Klmn. tun dr irimdiuO Osh, ..II, 
f.l I ii., fill! ; In i Inn (liiitmiili). ■'ill.'.. 
('liiii)'i/ klmn Nii'tinrih.ilii, 100. 

( 'ini kut i Ifnmi, I III. 
rhi ni'ii. II (ill, 

( 'In ml mini v, I 'in;'Ul I In- 1 tn j utih I j >i i i n . 

101, III'.!. 

( 'hiisl inn 1 ’ i'\liiliil (Kit ( ‘ mid it'iiicM iil» 

Inin i in wn\ ul llir l.iilh nl Cliiinl, 
lioll, Hl'11 n., i iih rmmliiilii. 
rliiilnn, u kind of trill . *11, 
thu hill ui.ii(it it kind <.r I ciil, I". I 1 ', .VI 
rlmi/iit, it I'mii, HO, 110 n. 
rillin' ii , ii ni'ctil , Hll, 

I'iv'rl, t'lrlt /llhllil. 
mum nut , ?fi. 

diili'i, Imt ill Aklmi' i i'iiiii'1, Us ; roll 

i‘Hi'imm_Y. 

dilli'iHniit uf t'l-n'imi-, tlit'ir nuliirj , VOO. 
nnl r mt'M, iniimn ♦>(, top, 
wnl,iti/.;i'li|n of tin 1 Minniitliiliiiii, 2M. 2ft:\ 
i!ii7, 

dmvd'ninOH In t'limtiutiily. Midi In 
lwlmu, d. 17 u„ .(<1(1, .((Hi, till in, r. Ml, 
mu, 577 n, ; In H hl'hsin, IIH, Oft.! ti. 

l'(l}lp(T, ‘11, 12. j 

(innmhiin, tin riiliilm'it.liii)' i.i'iijitirlimi, 1 

fi7I| n, 

cnthm mill), ) on, (!H5, 

('mii't. t't'i'mnmih'ii, -Ml, I (15. Kill, 107, I OH, | 
ItK), 27(1. 277 ; n/i/r Clunj'i/ K)mn‘ti 
luw, 

cfiWK, lliw imjK-rifi I, !,'i7 : 4 cntt(lui% hint' 
Kuril, 21, 1 

MB'S, nf mIiIjih, SHU. 
tittuulmk, flHIl, niih Ulninl num. 
numlmsy, elnuigcti in, 

AHIKTAN ul Mir/iAhib, it tu.i'k nu | 

I't'UnimiK hci.i h, am, aiun., a ai i, , 

220u„ fittSi)., fiUl 

Mnflm-, 370,270)1. j 

iMuii <> itmfttiUi HyHl.t'in, 252, SftS n,, 2U.1, 
<1011, 440, 401, HOI) n, ; riilr lirHiiilluy. 
tlfill B, it warm man! Jr, 35 J, 354 n, 
dnhxrri fits, 255, 

DIM Oiliiifun, 57-1. ; 

IMrAui, of Cliimpitgitdh, 440, 


./a/, m.lilii-i ,(, dl I, d(M, d(i. i 
I t/ikliiiii, Mn/. i, oil ii, 

I t.ikliiin , iinlul I . > i 1 1 ii | > i ( 1 1 1 \ , Mill 
ilnUil. n kind nl jinrlit, 108 n„ :!'I2, 

I liikldi. n |im t . 07 ! 

|) ik Mini |,i • •“ I. M ii. 

I lnl(t). 1 i,i ( hiii'liti nil i, .1 10 

lliil|.il, mn nl ll.ii l!u Siindi, Il'i.i, 

1 ) 8 ,, n , 1 ) 80 , ,,17. -.Is (Nn i 1 , id). 
I)d|.nl ( '(l.lilriiii, .it 7. o’! I li. 
i/khi. n < nin, ltd, X5, II I , li.i 
tlnnoiinii. a mu mil nr 1 1 iiutciil . . I ’ . 
ililllnimi !. , It klll.l nf ('Hll. I dO. 
limit \ni.Utl, n di ill. Oil. 
tltniii i. h mill. It'd, 
ihnnj, n iim'dil , 117. 

M.mutl, i8iill,iin, Ahlini'i unit, Inn ii mid 
ilu d, (80 u.; Iirn I'tuldimi, ,‘(5 n,, 
HI, ltd!!. Itdlt, It,./, 1 117, ..(ID, 

III, lit ill i Chi dill, Slmy Idi, iiaa, 

Mill ii 141111,1.11, I’lm.'i', HIM), ..It l. 

Mm. ii. Kh.iu, Hu /it Mnrill., Unit, Kill. 

i hiih. ;i .'Din, It;', 

tin t hit ii . , in jnnli'i dltt. 

Miu'lnir Klmn, ftt7 (Nn, I, Oh), 
ihl I 'till, HU. ; ilill.,ilu>lll/il, 217. 

I */i m mil liiiliinm ,Sui|i{.i, Out, It, 51 n. 
Miii'tU'.h h Inin raw (,iii/v»iiu, liUll, 

Mm \vi, iti, Mnulmiii, |o7, 107 ii. 

Miii-ttmli Mtihmnnmil, Mnulmm, uj 
Miinhltiul, 505. 

1 hint ml. Muluiiinniul 1 Mliuk, 1 1(1 (Nu. HI ). 
Mnrnisli, Niivsnl, mill nl NlmtiiM t Hulihmi, 
CdU) (Nn, 

Muryn Kim it Kolulii, 507. ttlSH. 

itnm, ii (>(nu, ltd. 

Mnrtlinu hhim. dllft (Nn. 70), 0H7, 
Mimwiuiih, it |iiilutni', 111, 

Mll*fut, it HHIf'.rl', f|H|, OKI o, 

Mn.<-iiil, ltilij; nl ISnni(/lt, X! I, tlf.O, Util, 
Hit, 401 n„ 407, 41 t, 

I hifiid ,tliiuinhvnl, Slurvjth, (ills, 

Mmidii, f .Sim iiiiyti, (00, 

Dim n In thl.l/i, 4117, 4 HI. 450. 

Ihlttft KKli.lt, ft 12, 512 O. 

M«,wfi.f, r.;i7, out, 

tlatmiir, a oIuiih oflrllrnh 100, 100 n. 
Mavtftm, Mir, nf Jyliiminiiii, (W2, 

Mil vviu i, NIkh'IjIi, a mmthiliiit, OHS, 

MiiVKnp naJtijHh. IVltifi*, 1121, 
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I In m lnl , ,S.i\ v ill. I'll! 

1 la vi tu I 1! (Ulil \ n , Sli i \ Mi ili't (\,i :|(|(||. 
Dnulnl Mum, ‘mi nl \imn Mi in I ,'hui f. 
;i ( ( 

Dun In i Mi.ui t mli. i. .i.iii, ,.n; 

(Nii. ;ti ui). 

I lnuhil Ni m Hi i'diii, .i 1 1 1» 

I In w, lit I Mi.nl flilii, lit** 1 . 

Ditwli, iv kat ill iiml ]niil, lll'l, 1(11) u. 

I >nn until, (i, ‘17, 1171) It 

iln\ i ul tunl , nl i mil f , (i l, l! i. 

Dnli Clin Hi I liiijn Miui|lml,i, I h I . 

I Iflil Nllfdl, n 1(1 

tli't'i'. III) I, III)'. 1 ; iIiim hjdil i, i!;’s. 

I If km I. .iS7, Hill, (ill.!, tillli, llh'.l, 

Di'vi Hu i, of Mu t tin , ,'l III, hilt 
tlhit/l, ii rnJJI, III, 

ilhii} i, " u mill'd." " ii iiitiHii mu,' - OKI ii., 
tiS'.' 11. 

i >lntimtllmi Dijtnimii, • i V 7 n. 

Dtuitii, 'Kin nf Mu), ItVH, IdH 

(Nn, 1110). 

Dfinlii liny, fniuulrr of Vmlier, II IK. 
Dliuiulii. u ti ilm. fill? n. 
itmli nl, nf (,);i litlitlmi , 1 IS. 
dmmniuK fillttu, ; | ii ni tin , u jmi'imi, 

Mill), 

dimy, In )it nl min I. i!I|k, 2ii!i, 

Diliilwiik, u flilit', lil.) ii.. fiHSI, fiMl ii. 

Dim Kim ll Km'lin, 1517. 
lUltnn Hmm Slcy.iim, 027. 
if fnn i". lift. 

Wit Jf(i(miii«i«(l iVultun, 327. 

Dilimj; Kllnli, u niii|,'i r, tlHU h. 
i luhiim, SMI, 1)7, UK. 
ilMiiliuy, jiiuili' uf, 7’), 

Dii-itiu l’liit, i wiutitWnii), 2lir». 

Divinn luiith, AlOnir'K rflt^nm, 174, it 
nowmiiii nf iHrtiii’n, f7-f, t7fi i 
nfiJumiii'C'i nf, )7.i. 171); mli Aklmr. 

I >KWili, ii Hindu fi'ifjvul. k«‘|>t nf CDint, 

220, 

Wtiitii'i W'Dihif, nil iiflici'i', 2711, 87K. 

! lltuliiH, llii'ir 45i)ii, 

diii'tiini, of AkliurM reign, (ilJ. 
dtig», i>h( I'l'nicd ni 1 'imit, iff Id s imfiorfed, 
SOI: AkWw, iiI7 ! 040 n, 

diinnfimiH, 27(1, 
ihiiSjKr, iiHAutftjt of, ft 84 ti. 

Drwt, Mli', uf KiSbti), mi engraver, 8fl, 


Dust, Ml, 111 , lit".!. 

I *n if Mu /a. 1 12. 

DoU Mn 1 in mniml, (IK, 

Do I Muhammad, huh of Halm Dud, Mil 
(Mn, 11(11) 

Do it Miiliiiiiiiii.nl, sun ul Kill I n ( khfiu 
Mil (Nu. :*S7) 

Dud M ii I in i ii ii i in I k.Hiuli, (US. nsill ti. 
dn i, i li 111 lent min h’.i nl, 0 I. 05 
ill iiikuif', (Minin', nl mm I .mil ninoiH' 
Du- yntmimi, mo, :mo, :in<i, mu, 

mm, i hi, mi. no, nit!, rim, 

4 ( 23 . MM, 0 tic, .Vi I, MSI, (ill, 
i/n ic./ii.i/iiim imiirit, n Icnl, hi!. 
ilutt'tlijiit ulntH/Kt, 27)1, 202, 
tlutthsfM, ut (ii miily, 71. 
ihalltMt, Ii Mill)}, Ml. 

ihnl i thiniyli, il niolini, lit), 

ihiluit , ii drum, fill. 

tin Urn ii {infillin'). ID. 1), 42, -III. 

Duldny, iinitii' nf ,i Htiilus It'ilii', 122, 
ihiiii/inlln . n lil la, 4 nil n. 

ihijiii/K II, 11 diulu III). 

Diiif/iluull, ifiii't'ii id ISiiiiihiuiiidi, 11117. 
1)117 n„ 1711, 

Diujinlliiiii, nf Ihimllifi, did, 

Duijiin, Kfil, uf Knlu’iv, filllt n. 
ihi-ilbirifnn, u dh.li, (12. 
ihviiilsu IViM ltulfliHld. df>7. 

,1 ATI NO UmiHi"i, for Urn jiuor, 210, Sill, 

J as,'., 5180 . 

I’fiiMitiriri, Akhur’tt nil", HNS, "K!>, 
olofihaulN, tvlii't'i' numorouH hi India, 
IS KG ; imjii'idid, 121), 124 ; jitm'H of, 
12 f, Utfi i kinds of, 12f? ; jfi'nifitioh, 
Itfft j ivldtts i'li‘)ihittd', 1.21 n. j marks 
of, {27 s lylicii miM, 127; "liWHillott* 
hitm mud" hy IfindfiH, (2(1; Umi r 
"mining, IDO; Alcbnr'a riiumilii'iitkm, 
l!ll ; food of, lUl j W'lvtmlH in 
(diiirgis of, 11)2 1 hitrnow, lil t ; 

lighta, 1,'W, l.‘)f), M!0; how jiimhI omJ, 
221); divided Into woven idaOHi'ii, 
24(1 ; how luiniwl, 20fi, 411 j 

C't"fihftli(, ntiililew, Slid, 
miliili'aUiiii. fomible, (SKI), 
enctunimnuits, 47, 
itnjiTii vers, 22, 80. 
epidemic, <107. 
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Erii o£ Hie Hijrali, abolished, 20*1 ; 

vide Divine Era. 
eunuchs, 352. 352 n. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
oxporl of horses, ioibiddon, 245. 
eyes, blue, are hosfilo io Uio Prophet. 186. 

UlllM, Miyan, 3(10. 

Fahml, name of nevera! peel s, 068, 

(1(18 li. 

fakht lyu, a term applied in poems, (122 n. 
Faklp’ Julian llegmn, 3!)!). 

Fakhi 11 ’n-N)Mi Begum, 330. 
fal, a weight, 37. 
falcons, 304, 305, 300. 
famine, 217. 

[Pima 5 !, a poet, 4-71. 
fancy WivsTwa, 213, 280, 287. 
fansfirl (wrongly railed tpiytiiiri), a kind 
of camphor, 84. 

Faiiighat, Mir, vide Tfiliir Khitn. 

Farolil, a poet, (173. 

fatfful, a kind of goat from Europe, 05. 
Varhang-i Jah&ngh f, ft Forman tlieUonary, 
501, 50 1 a. 

Karlin ng Khan, 437, 481), 081. 

Fartyafc Klein. Mihtar Kaka.T, 437, 488 
(Ho. 145), 480, 581. 

Farid Lodi, 51)8. 

Farid Quaraeviil, 584. 

Faiid-i Bukhari, Murknzii Klnin. 432, 4 54, 
(Ho. 90), 4 82, 088. 

Fariil-i Hluikkiirganj, Ike saint, 343, (100. 
Fnrulun Barkis, Mtrr.5, 3G4, 534 (No. 227). 
Farldfm Khiin, 477. 

FitrlsI, a poet, 583. 

farmdn, 270 ; — 6 ayafi, 275 ; — xabli, 
270. 

Jarm&ncha, 269. 

Famish khrina, 55, 

Farrukh Ilusayn Klnin. 480 (Ho. 127). 
Farm!* Khan, 339, 537 (No. 232). 
farah-i rhandanf, 574. 
farmntl, or son, a title, 328, 3(11, 392, 

Fall) Dawlat,, 442. 

Fatty Klian Afghan, 564. 

Fatty Khan, son of Amin KhS.ii Ghorl, 581. 
Fatty Khan JRatyKdur, 590. 

Fatty KJjiin Batnl, 406. 

Fatty Khan Chitabbiu, 690 (Ho. 385), 


Fatli Klnin FHhu.ii, 590, 699. 

Filth Khan, of JiUor, 689. 

Fatli Klnin. son ol Malik ‘■Arobar, 506. 
Fatli Khan Tunlilmj, 518, 590. 

Fatli' 1 ’lltlli, son ol lhiklm Abu ’1-Fatli, 
409. 

Falli 11 ’llfili, Khwaju, 616. 

Fatli" ’ II n.li, Kliw.ijmd. of Kasliau, 386, 
5(50 (No. 285). 

Fatli" ’llilli, Mir (iShfdi), of Khlru,'/,, 34, 
110, 208, 286, 282, 281, 375, 609. 
Fatli" ’llfili. All iv, a, 392 u. 

Fatli" ’llfili, son ol Muhammad Wafa, 
554 (No. 201), 

Fatli" ’llfili, sou of Nie.ir" 'llfili, 538. 
Fatli" ’Hah, son of f-in'ui 1 Khan. 619, 

Fatli 5Jiya, 469. 
fali!, a weight, 37, 

Faltu Klnin Afghan, 396, 50 J, 599. 

Fattu Kliiiaa Kliayh 432. 

J l 'uwtVih 11 ’M Vilnytd, I it lo of a hook, 616. 
I'Vyyiiy.I, vide Fiiyy.I, 

Fa.yy.i, of iSurltiiid, 331 it. 

Fayzl, Khaykh Ahu ’1-Fayz, 28, 29, 34 u,, 
112, 113, 218, 548 (No. 263), 549, 
01.8, 018 n. 

Fa - /, "Ail Beg, ride Fulfil Big, 

Kassil Beg, brother of Muti'hiu Khan. 333, 
493, 542 n. 

Fay.il Khan, 331), 49) (No, 160). 

Fiiy.il Klnin DBviin, 567. 

FtV/.il of Khujand, 37. 

Fay.l" ’l-l l iupi, of (tyisiwfu, a kilt ill, 167. 
feast s, kept at court, 286. 
fees, customary at. court, 150. 

J<’di« cuntcul, 301 n. 
ferries, 202. 
fever, at Gnur, 407. 

FidfAl, a poet, 329. 

fights of animals, at court, 228, 520, 

Fikrt, a pod, 671, 071 n. 
lire oriloal, between Chriulians and 
Milliftinmadamt, 200, 
fire-worship, 51, J03. 

Firing!, 345, 381, 

Firiuhta, the historian, 600. 

Ffruz, of iTalor, 553. 

FIruz Khan, servant of tlm Khan 
KhanSn. 360. 

FIruz Shah Khiljt, 302, 303, 570, 652 n. 



Kiriiza, (No. JO.'!). 

(Invouis, millin', 78. 

(lent, (In' imperial, 289, 200. 
llowcin, of Iiulin. 81, 82, 87, 88, 80, 00, 
01 , 02 . 

frauds in I ho in my, 252. 205; in giants 
of In ml, 270. 

frogn, li'nined to out oh Hpmnnm, ,‘i()K. 
fruit i, 08, 00, 70, 71, 72, 70, 71. 
bTiliid Hog I in i Ills, 2i0. 

IfiiHuni, n poet, 071, 07') n. 
fain, mini by repenting Amirs, 380. 

/~i ADiW Knmbu, Shnykh, 282, 342, 
v I 500. 

Owlftfrf, JVirr, 500 (No. 315). 
yninr, ft [vim I of innn, (58, 
ijnjnali, a kind of gun, 1 10, 

Unjpnti, of Bihiii, 437, 10.0, 558, 581. 
(InUklmr Shall , 000 n. 
games, 300, 315. 

(hingiidhiir, n Nunskrit work, III), 
(/auffRjul, a kind of cloth, 100. 
l/nuia, ft perfume, 85. 

(Iciii'idogicfl. of I ho lift, on of Uiimpiir 
(fhliiinpfir), (Dill or, 400; of the 
Gnkkhftrs, 514; of llio Ddolia 
HmilMun, 540 ; ol NTir Julian ’« 
family, 570 ; of Abu ’l-QUaim 
Namakin of Mhukkar, 520; of the 
kingH of Kushghar, 512; of (ho 
rchellimiH Mit'ziis, 5 13 ; of the 
Sayyidn of Biii-hn, 427. 

Gm1, Mtr, linkftivftl-licgT, 404, 405. 
Cthttkluirn, n Irihc, 333, 338, 50(1, BOO in, 
007, 543, 544, 545. 

(than? .Khan, non of MimAim Kh fm , 333, 
334, 403, 542. 

Gharbnh JCliuyl tribe, 434. 

Qllftl'jiiH, a Bftdnldinhi Irihc, 413 ». 
JAhaymt jJJjan, 538. 

Ghityml i&iiin Barba, 428. 
fiHiaymtf. ot Shinlx, n pool, (103. 
filiftyfiri, ATulld , a poet, 679, 079 li, 
J2 Jicmb».II, a pool, 638, 038 n. 

Jth n.zn.nfii r Kokd , 372, 372 n. 

Qln izi Beg TarljliR.ii, Mirra, 392, 332 n. 
fiilfir.t Kijlin, of Bndajdmlian, 105, 487 
(No, 144), C03, 010, 

QJjfoi Hiftn Cl.nk, 00, 513. 


Glnuri Khfm Bui , 418. 

(filar.! Kliatl Tannurl, 390. 
niia/I Khan Wn|lnya, 388. 

Ghazinuii. a poet, 339. 

GhaznaivI [Chan, tide CfhnznTn Khan. 
Ghu/.nln [Ghazni] Khan, of Jalor, 553 
(No. 201), 089. 

( llia/.nin l<hii.n. Miv/.fi Shah Muhammad, 
410. 

ijlnchtk a, a mimical instrument, 70, 082. 

( JluyiiH. Sultan of Bengal, 053 it. 

Ghivas Bug, 1 ,; ( iina<l ,J ’d- Dan la, 571 
(No. 319), 570. 

(,'hivu.Hii. 557. 

Olnviis-i Naqahbiunl, the weaver, 94. 
OhiviiH 11 ’d-f)tn, the gilder, 109. 

Ghiyiis'i ’d-l)In [‘•AH TChfin . A?af Khan 
1I|, 479 (No. 12(5). 

( ihiviis 11 ’d-llin 7Ali, Naijib Khun, 400. 
(fliiyiih 11 ’d-DIn-i .laml Qur.I, 415. 

(J.hiyiiV 1 Vl-DIn, Malik, 395. 

Ghiyiis 11 ’ll- Din Mansur, of Shiraz, 208. 

( IhivilH 11 kl-DIn Tai'klnin. Mir, 518. 

Ghoris, an Afghan tribe, 368. 
ijlliibiir, a kind of writing, 100. 
f/huwjchU, 10 n. 
ij Wm, vide, kilns. 
ffird, ft coin, 30 n„ 31. 

(lirdlmr, Hon of Bay Sal Rhaykkfuvat, 462. 
Oirdhar Kaja, non of .TCesu lias, 1503. 
gladiatoi'H, 202. 
gliiaa, price of, 235. 

gold, liner icmh of, 19, 20, 21, 41, 42; 
importation of, 38 ; gold washings, 
38, 

Gopak Baja, 483, 001. 

Gopal dado, llfija, 564, 593. 

Gojial Singh, Kaddiwilha, 422. 

Gopfi.1 Singh, Siaorliya, 400. 

Gosiila, Shavlihzitda, of Jhinarna, 218, 219. 
Grandees, 250, 320 ; their contingents, 
430; their wealth, 575; their 
flatteries, 618 n. ; their duplicity, 
300, 50ft ; have Hindu Vakils, 352 ; 
oppose Akbar for his religious 
innovations, 439 ; their property 
lapses to the state, 388, 450 ; hatred 
among them, 408, 415, 41 1 J 

ChftghfttaM grandtios haled at court, 
335, 337, 362 ; liow punished, 415, 
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Ilf), ‘II (i, 485, 505, f>4( I, 5111 ; when 
l ('pouting, 386; llu-ir wickedness, 
502; milt' immorality, 
grants, vnh‘ Hamids, 
grape",, (»!). 

guiiulw, moulding, 207. 

( 1 njm , Kh an. 115 1 . 

Cciijfia - Kbim. Him of yulli 11 'd-I)in Kli.ln, 
522 (No. 102). 

(Injur Kln iii Afghan, -'III. 

(Itijnur Agh.I, n wife of Biibccr, 480. 
OujnUiH, their clinra Her, <121. 

(fill, Mii/ii, 5SI1 . 

yul-afnhlin, tillo of u poem, (127 n. 
i/idal-bai, a wooden mwii, 17, 57. 
(lullu/rur liegam, 180. 

(lulbadan Begum, 4D> 2117, BOl n„.|8ll, OKU. 
( luh'ukh Begum (name' nf two punon-ises), 
U21, 515, 5111, 08(1. 
gnmMh a fruit, 75. 
guns, 110, 120, 121, 122, 121), 
giuMMiinilar, a til In, 082 n. 
guigiin, meaning of, 512 n. 

Chirps (( loorgiaus), favoured by mimo 
Bora ian kings, 221. 
i/fif, or y fnil, a kiwi ol pony, bio, 

A HflA , a weight, 37. 

, Tjubi Mlixudt, Mnwlatia, 505. 

I.lnbl Yamiwul, 501 (No. USD). 

Uabib 1A1I Kliiin. 10(1, 4H2 (No. 133). 

If feel ft /icijpcilK, bill, 110. 

Hall?. Kumakl, ODD. 
rraftf, Kliwiiia '’’All, (582. 

11 all?. Nit?,?, a muBieian, (1K2 n. 

If aliz of TiWhltinul, 609. 
tlali'/.ak, a musician, 682 n. 

Jfaft Jqltm, a, work, 572, 576. 
haft-josh, a metallic) composition, 42. 
fjuydnr, of ’Kiinliiin, 60!!. 
llayilar, Hon of Sliaykh Ynlqflb, 535, 
Itnydar 1A1I < i Arab, 558 (No, 270), 
■J.laydnr Tloat, 501 (No. 800). 

Hay da r tiarulahiiawls, a kaiib, 100. 
ffaydar Qurgnni, Iftraa, 512, 512 n. 
Ffaydar Mlrzu, Malawi, 328. 

Jfuydar 010 n. 

ffaytlav Muhammad Khan Ajdija HogJ, 
418 (No, 00), 642. 

^taydar Qjisim Koh-bar, IJ33. 


llayilar KulLftti U/bnk, 335. 

Haydari, of Tabri/,, a poet, 672, 672 n. 
Hayi.itl, a port, 106. 

II, 1 ji Begum, 163, 1H0, 518. 

Iliiji Ijur I’anvai Begum, 575. 

Iliiji KJi.in Slier Sh.ihi, t '{;{5, 317, 370, 
3K7 n. 

Iliiji Miiliaimmirl Kbim Sisbini, 301, 307, 
■105 (No. 55). 

Ifiiji VfiHuf Khan. 632 (No. 22 1). 

I.lajjfij, 37. 

[juju, the Kuril loader, 552 u. 

IJakliu lAbd" '1-Wabhab, 521. 

I I h I vTm lAlnl" ’I'-ltalilnl, 613. 

Hakim Abu ’l-Kiilb, of (Ulan, vide Abu 
’l-l’alb. 

Hakim ,; A1T, of (ITlfui, I K), 510 (No. 102), 
612. 

Hakim Arlntfl, 612. 

Hakim iAjn“ ’l-Mulk, 337, bid, 537 
(No. 23-1), 612. 
fjakim Hog, .lahiingM, 576, 

Hakim DawcW, 613. 

Hakim Kahili-'* 'd-l)m ''AH, 613. 

IjaUiui lialf.i" ']lii,U, 612. 

Hakim Uiiv.iq, 5, ‘10. 

fjakim Ij n mam, 620 (No. 205), 612, 656, 
656 ii., 657 n. 

Hakim Is-hfuj, 613. 

Hakim Khimki hill, n;io. 

ljakim Mill" ’ulliili, 5K4 (No. 354), 612. 

ljakim Alnnih 11 ’l-Malk, (lit!. 

IjnkTin Mieri, 550 (No. 254), 610, Oil. 
TjakTm Muy.alTar ArdiMtiini, 582 (No. 348), 
612. 

Hakim Nilimifc" ’Hub, 613. 
ljakim Jtiwp 1 ’lla.li, 613. 
ljakim Hub" ’Hull, 613. 
ljakim Huyf" ’l-Mulk Lang, 612. 
ljakim Shaykh ljusim, 612, 613. 
ljakim Shifii«-I, 612. 
ljakim Talab ‘Alt, 613. 
ljakim' 1 ’l-Mulk, Simms" ’d-OIn, of 
Glhin, 448, 521 u., 011, 668 n. 
fjakim Zanbil Hog, 400 (No, 150), 012. 
ljakim Ziyii*-" d’Diu, of Kii-shan, 557. 
hatitibhur. or sweeper, 147, J47 n. 

JjlllatJ, of Tunin, a pool, 001. 
halm, a dish, (13, 

I faliml, a poof, 301. 
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Jiitlwa, 02. 
l.lalwfiM, 010. 
i I ;i imbim Kokn, '110, 

HamdamT, a poet, -111. 

Hamid Kim n Habshi, 500. 

IJiimid Qudiri, iShnylili. 014. 

Humid-i Bukhaii. Knyyid, 403 (No. 78), 
401. 

Jutiir.ah, 101, 101 u, 

Hamza, a musician, 082 n. 

Hamza Beg, Kul Qadr, 327, 328. 

Hamza Beg ( ihatrggliali. 557 (No. 277), 
629. 

Harjitpit-i Hindustan, title of a work, 
500 n. 

Ilai'a or Hilda, llii-jputb, Irain horses, Mo, 
449, 

Imrom, iho imperial, 413; private, 389. 
llnriliaH, a Nannkrit work, 1 12. 

Ttaridi Hum Kiuildiwaiia, (355. 

Inn inn, a dialt, 34 n,, (S3. 
lumu'HB, of elephants, 134 ; of horses, 
143; of camels, 152 ; of mules, 101. 
TJiutan, non of Mirzii Rustam Safinvf, 329. 
1,1 UHai) ‘(All, of Mush, lmd, a kiitib, 109. 
I.liiNnn ‘'Ali Rli im Burba, 428. 

Hawaii ‘(Alt, Kotwiil, 482. 

Naan u <; AIf Turkman, 552. 

1 1 naan 'Arab, 452. 

1 liman lief? fSlntyklv HJmuri, 370, 504 
(No. 107). 

1,1 naan Jtljan Barbu, 428. 

I Oman Klian Bafniii, 214, 532 (220). 
llaaan Klian. non of Kli an Jabil.ii Lodi, 

5(58. 

Hasan Klian Klmzilnchi, 474. 

H naan Klian, of Movriit, 354 n, 

Hasan Kbii.ii M'ivana. 509 (No, 311), 

II a nan Kinin Bur, father of Slier SliSh, 

4 02. 

14ft Han, Mir/.a, 403. 

Hasan, soil of Mirzii ShalH'uklj. Badakhshi, 
32(1. 

I,IasMi, Qiiif.t, 183, m (281), 016. 

Hasan, Shayjih, 013. 

UtKskim .Burba, Hayyid, 408, 427, 447, 
401, 487 (No. 143). 

HSsWltt Bog, son of QasJn) Hian, 533 
(No. 220). 

Huahiin Khan, son of Mfr Murad, 359. 


llaslum Tthwaia. 511, 

USfllum, Mir of Nishapur, 470. 

IXasliim-i Sanjar, Mil-, 603 n. 

Haaliiml, of Kirman, 637. 

Jlassu, Shaykh, 013. 

l.lfdiiii, son of Baku Mankll, 528. 

Halim Sambhali, 614. 
tint!,! Singh SIsodiya, 460. 
hawks, 304, 305. 

haw?, or subterranean reservoir, of 
Hakim '(All, 520. 

Jfayat Khan. 523. 
llayati, of Gililn, a poet, 644. 

Hazaras, a tribe, 448, 514. 

Haziq , a poet, 530. 

Hemu, 336, 387, 387 n., 394. 
heretics, 185, 503, 061 n. 

ITidayal 11 'llfdi, 523. 

I.Iijaz Khan, 303. 

Hijraiil, Mawlilnii, 108. 
lliliH, KlrwrtjaBaraa. 352. 

Iliimoat Khan llarlia, 427. 

Hinunal Singli, son of Man Singh, 363, 
543, 580. 

Hindfil Mirzii, 321, 448; (lies, 532. 
Hindus, 94 n. ; arts good painters, 114 ; 
tlioir months, 215 ; are influential 
at court, 214, 216 ; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 193 ; build 
mosques, 353 ; learn Persian, 377, 
378 ; oro employed by Muham- 
madans as vakils, 362 ; are often ill- 
treated, 403, 502 (villa jazya) ; hold 
offices under Akbar, 590 ; also 
under Sliflh Jahan, 000 ; list of 
learned Hindus, 608, 609, 611, 617 ; 
their doctors, 014, 014 n. ; their 
mythology, poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poets, 613, 
llisilory of Kashmir, by Shah Mul;am» 
mad, 112. 

Hizabr Khan Barha, 427, 431 n, 
hookey, 309. 

Iladal RS,o, Bundqla, 540, 
hom, a sacrifloc, 193. 

Hoval Deo, 382. 

homos, .imperial, 140; imported into 
India, 140; favourable laws for 
hprso-doalers, 141 ; ranks, 141 ; 
fodder, 142, 143 ; get boiled grain, 
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ghi, and sugar, 142, 1 13 ; harness, 
143; shod twin* a year, M5; 
officers and servants in charge ol, 
145 ; how branded, 147 ; how 
mustered, 221; tiro taxed when 
impoitcd, 225 ; when dead, liow 
replaced, 2(il) ; how branded, 2-13, 
244, 205. 

horticulture, 1)3, 453; nitle HiibiiJ'. 
Iloshang, son of IffliXm Khan. 552 n., 5K7. 
Iloshang, son of Prime Dfutyiil, 322. 
Iloshnuind Ufmn liegutn, 322, 323. 
Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 
Illimani, Hakim, 184 ; vide Hakim. 
Humfiyun, Kmpcror, his (light from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 451), 488, 488 n. ; 
his tomb, 518, (111. 

Humfiyun !'’umiili, 377. 

IJmmyun Quit, 520. 
hvw, a Dakliin coin, 18, 38. 
hunting, 202, 303, 307. 

Hiwiim 11 ’d-I>?n, Hon of Abu ’J-Qilsini 
Namakln, 525, 527. 

IlnHum" ’d-DIn Padaldmhi. 488. 

I/uflnm" ’d-l)in Injii, Mir, 501. 

ITufifun' 1 ’cl- Din Khali, 332. 

I,liiRani« ‘d-JDIn Kurkh, 007. 

I.Lusayn, Klityfijn, of Many, 044, 04 -1 n. 
lJtlRayi), Mil’ Kayyid, Kliintr-Ruwar. 407. 
TJusayn, Caudal, Mir, 072. 

ITusayn, fthtiykh, of Kiiwurazni, 487, 051. 
Huaayn ^Ali, Uiirha, 428. 
l.Lusayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 210). 

Huaayn Klifm, Barb a, 428. 

Tfnsayu Kluln. Mu’ssii, 480 (No. 140), 400. 
tlusayn Khan Qimvini, 581 (No. 337). 
(Husayn TChau Khamlh, of Harilt, 302, 
409. 

IJusayn Khan Takfiya, 373, 402 (No, 53). 
IJusayrl Lodi, 508. 

IJuaayn Mirzu, son of Siniluirldi Mitv.a 
BadaMishx, 320, 327, 413 n. 

Ijtusayn Miiv.a, fjafawi, 327. 

I.fuBayn Mirza, Ib'ul&an, 380, 480, 514. 
Idusayn Pakhliwai, 604, 503, (No. 301). 
tflusayn Quit Beg (Khan) ; vide Itlpm 
Jah5n, 

litUBayn Sana*.!, ft poet, 634, 

IJusayn-i Kulanki, a Uatib, 10!). 
Jjusayni, Mfr, 424. 


lUi'.ii o A’fth, a Mnsiifivvi, 570. 
Huziu, of Ispahan, a pod, (535. 
Jluzurl, a pool, 007 n. 
hydrostatic balance, 43. 


HACK H 7, or closet, 48, 

1 bii did niftiul, 51 0. 
lbn IJnjftr, 000, 044)1., 051 n. 

Ihu-i Bawwfih, a Ufdib, 100. 

Ihn-i Muqlali, 100. 

Ibriihim, Afghan, 351. 

Ihrfihim Beg .JiUiflq, 351. 

Tbriihlin Kathpurl, Shaykli, 4 11. 

Ibrahim, l.ltljl, of Sarhind, 111, 180, 183, 
198, 017. 

tbriihin) Husayn Mirr.il, 340, 353, 380, 
403, 513, 51 (. 

Ibrahim i Kadukludu, Khwiijq. 481 
(No. 131). 

1 brfdilm Khan, lltdfiebi, 388. 

Ibrahim JJJiiin Kilt b -Jung, mm of 

Mtimful’ 1 ’d-l)awlft, 501, 530 n., 

575, 570. 

1 brfdilm Khfu)-i Bhayhliut, 41(1 (No. 04). 
Tbrfihim Kb fin iSiir, 418. 
lbrfdiTm ’l.olmiu, 580. 

TbrfiliTm, Mii7.fi, 324 (No. (1). 

I hr fib! m Mir/, a, Ak bar'll brother, 501. 
Lbrfiliiiti, M frail, of lijfnliiln, 10(1, 

IbrilliTm of Aslurfibiid, a kiilib, (07. 
Ibrfihim of Yazd, nu engraver, 55, 
Ibrfihim, QazT, 017. 

Ibriihim Quit, non of IsmiPul Quil Kjiiln, 
670 (No. 322). 

Ibriihim, son of Mirza, liiiHlam SJafawi, 
320. 

Ibrfihim, Sultan, son ol Mirzii iShfihrukli, 
107. 

ice, used at court, 58. 
ideas peculiar to tho blast, 673 n„ 022 «., 
623n,, 025n., 030 n., 030 n., 040 n„ 
047 n„ 050 n. ; vide cyan (blue), 
Pluivao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon. 
Idris, ft katili, 105, 107. 
ififat Biitiu Begum, 533 n. 

Iftikhor Bog, 581 (No. 335). 

Jflilciiftr Klinn. 5)0, 588, 588 a, 

Igiiur (Uigbur), a Ghaglila,; tribe, 423, 
Xhtimriin Kh an, 588, 588 n. 
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Ildd«B K 1 1 iii i , 

Ikhlrut Khan THiliar, the Eunuch, 444 
(No. 80). 

Tkhtisntt Khan .Bail in, 427, 428. 

LkliUvar. Klnvaja, 107. 

IkhUyar 11 ’1-Mull;, (iujrfiti, 843, 015, 570. 
I liilulud, or Amrohuh, 212. 

Ilahdiid Kayzi, or Snrliiiul, 331 n. 

lUilidiyu, Miaykli. 007. 

ihllidiya, non of Kinlnvur Khiin. 557. 

Uuhi, a oiiin, 30. 

lliih Virdi Khan, 070 n. 

Ilham" Tilth Kamliu, 440. 
illuminations at court, 50. 
tltihit Khan, 329. 

Ilyas Khan Mangilh, 407. 

Iluiiid, a kiitib, .100 it. 

Umilil, or Tairisliin, 549, 

‘•Tmiid" ’l-Mulk, 581 (No. 343). 

Imam Mahdl, 113 n., 178, 198, 198 n, ; 

vide. (4nl,iih-i Zamfm. 

Imam Quit Shi|rhall, 577 (No, 325). 
TmiTmT, a poet, 0-10 n. 
immorality of the Grandees, 203, 335, 
374, 302, 303, 520 n., 531, (103 
(MM n. 

importation of horses, 225, 244. 
i/d’iim, guilds, 281. 
ilmlynt Khan, 404 n, 

<l Iiiayal" ’Dali, Darlitir Klmn. 517. 

<! inayat" ’llah, Klmn, 500. 

Unayat'* Tliih, Mir?, a, 302 n. 

Jiidarman, liumlolfi, 540. 
infantry, 201, 204. 
insignia, of DiWana, 453 n. 
inventions, 42 ; ride Akhar, 

Iqtiulnuina.yi Jahangh r, author of, 454. 
q iraqT, a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Tridi), Phabnuwa?, giiitu, 360, 550 
(No. 255), 575, 
irmile, money, 200. 
iron, 43, 120. 

Inhud-i Qa?i, title of a work, 017. 
lisa, QSzi, 408, 080. 

ifHii, Zamlmlilv, 351, 303, 305, 365 it., 
438. 

“tfsil KJifw, of Orisa, 377 1 vide ‘’’.Isa 
ZftiuTiidar, and MiySn ‘’tea. 

‘ttaS Khan Itfa'Tn, 594. 

‘■IhS Khayi Afgjjiins, 608. 


IJsam" ’d-Uiti Ibrahim, Mawlana, 487 , 
044 n. 

‘■laa Tarkhan, Mir?, a, 392, 392 n., 403, 405. 
Isfandiyar Khfui, 505. 
la-haq, Mawlana, 015. 
la-haq. Mull", a singor, 081. 

’•ia/uu/./jftsi, ride pigeon flying, 
ra-haq-i Klnlqi, IShaykh, of Bhalckar, 
570. 

Is-haq-i MaghvibT, EUiaykli, 570 n. 

’’Isliql, Mawlana, 506. 

Iaknndar Begi liadakhshl, 531 (No. 211). 
[skandar Khan, Uzliak, Khan lAlam, 
304, 304 (No. 48), 414. 
islah, a culigraphical term, 109 n. 

Islam Khan Chishtl, 552, 552 n., 580, 587. 
Islein Khali, 080 n., 081 u. ; vide 8ulim 
Shall, 

Ismiilil, Mulla and Mawlana, 007, 017. 
Ismail), Shah of Persia, 187, 501. 

Ismfiiil limtihu, flaji, 436. 

Ismail I Khan (Quli Ileg) Midday, 422 
(No. 72). 

Ismiilil Khan, Shitybani, 417. 

Ismiilil Mirzii, finfuwl, 328. 

Ismiilil Quit Khan. 388 (No. 48), 446, 470. 
TstajlU (Ustojlu), a tribe, 687. 
ielihlal, a rhetorical figure, 670 n. 
lltilbl of Najaf, a pout, 058. 

NUbur Kh an, a eunuch of Jahangir, 47fl. 
Jltibar Khan, the 'Eunuch, 442. 

IHimud Khan, the Eunuch, 473 (No. 119). 
I ? timad KhanQujratl, 13, 13 n., 207, 343, 
418 (No. 67), 410, 570. 
lltimad" ’d- Mawla Cfhiyag Beg, 571 (No. 
310), 570. 

Iltimad" T-Mullc, Gujratl, 410. 
ilvaz, Mirzii, 372. 
ilwa?, Bahadur, 486. 
ilzzut, Mirzit, 494 n. 

iJzzafc Kiian, son of Yusuf Khan. 404, 
087. 

ifzzat" Tilth, 561 (No, 289). 

TABiUI Qaqshal, 377, 399, 482, 

*4 Jabbar Quli Gakkhar, 645, 

Jackfruit, 74. 

Jalfar, a poet, 043, 043 n. 

Jalfar, Mirzti, a poet, 453. 

Jalfar, of Tabriz, a k&tfb, 107, 108. 
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J«5far llog-i Aful Khan. 113 ; vidf A^at 
Khan (Til). 

Ja'ffar fhikhfi.il, Kiiyyhl, 458. 

Jilffar KluTii T.iklii, 4 70 (No. 1 14 ). 
Jagniundb, him of Bibiin Jllal, 431, 

Jugal Gohayinl, mother of Klifilij nliiin., 
323, 

Jagrtl Singh, Kiuhlnvahii, 323, 3(i3, 
4or» (No. j do), mo. 
jiigU’H, 252, 271, 33(1. 

./iignifil, 3 10. 

Jtigmfil Kaehlnvnhn, 483 (No. 134), 
Jagmn.1 I’iiw.U', 532 (No. 218). 

JagnnUi, a singer, (182 n. 

Jagnerm, a dan, 421). 

Jagriij BikrumiijU, 508. 

Julian-afro/,, l’tinen, 551. 

Jaliiin Arfi, Begum, 375. 

Jftbiuidiir, Sultan, 323. 

Janiinglr, Wmporor [1‘riure Salim), 
Ills birth and (loath, 322 ; 

liin -wives anil nhildron, 323, 

533 li., (18(1 ; bin wight, 277 n. ; 
day of acciMKwm, 223 u. ; makes 
ymvs, 3<I0 ; Ids lovo to Nfir Jahiui, 
572 H„ 474 ; 353, 30f>, 385, 508, 510, 
031) n., (114 li. 

Jahangir Bilrlia, Htlyyid, 427. 

<1 ahfinglrdiid, a muaiman, 082 n. 

Jahangir Quit Beg, Hunniynu, 351. 
Jahangir Qull Khiln Lilia Beg, 400, 502. 
Jahangir Quit Khiln. JVlirm Simms!, 346, 
400 (No. 1(58). 

Jai Ohanil, of Nagarkot, 349, 443. 

Jay Mai, of Mlrtlin, 308 ; villa .Tatmal. 
ilaymal, Bon of RnpsT, 472, 475. 

Jahl,ir, a tribe, 450. 

, falill Tiiirha, Hayyid, 455. 
jaiCda , a rupee, 34; its moaning, 248 n. 
.JnUlft TarlM, or Kan'shfiiu, 308, 301), 388, 
434,442, 452, COO. 
jal'lli, a ooin, 30. 

Jalill-i Bukhari, Snyyid, a saint, 570, 
Jalfi.1 Kashmiri, 484. 

Jnifil KMn, vide HaiTm Shah, 

Jala) .IClian Raqa*!, 604 u. 

Jala) Khan GaldJiar, 500, 508, 544. 

Jalfi.1 Khali Qiirehi, 531 (No, 218), 

Jalal" ’d-Dfu Mal.um'ul Bnjuq, 4)7 

(No. 06), 


.fulfil" M- inn Mas'md, 417, 417 n. 

, laird' 1 M-DTii Mnllaiil, QiV/j, 183, 105, 

010 . 

.lalfil" M- Din, of Sedan, 328. 

,) n IS.1* 1 ’i l- 1 >tu, Kliaykh, 007. 

Jnial" M-I)In Siir, 400. 

julT, a kind of writing, 100, 100 n. 

Jam Nanila, 300. 

Jam of Kaelih, 31 1, 101. 

in uni Imftfl-i lull, vide assessment. 

jrtmri rod hi 5 vide assessment. 

Jamal Biikhlyar, NhnyWi, of J at osar, 200, 
400 (No. 113), 470, 524. 

Jamal Kamlifi, Shaykh, 590. 

Jamal Khan Afghan, 481. 

Jamal Khan. Ivambii, Oil. 

Jamal Khan, ot Miuvfi.1, 354. 

Jamal Khan, sou of Quf lit, 580. 

Jmiifil, lyfullu and Mmvlaufi, 010. 

Jamal" ’(l-DIii, a katili, 107. 

Jamal" ’d-l>ln Barba, 447, 532 (No. 217). 
Jamal" M-Dtu Husayn, a katili, 107. 
Jamal" W-DIu Uusayu Tnju, Mir, 409 
(No. KM), 500. 

Jilml, tin. 1 port, 03(1 u. 

Jamil Bag, son of Tiij Khan, 508. 
Jamslied, Mnwlfina, 109. 

Jan, Kliwajo. 081). 

Jilniln Bagnm, 322. 

Jan Balia. Mirv.fi., 300, 392, 392 n. 
jaittfht, a kind of horse, 243, 214, 245. 
Jiint Beg, Alir/.n, of Sindh, 203, 219, 360, 
389 (No, 47), 390, 010 n. 

.Ifunnli Bnlifnliir, 308, 537 (No. 235). 

Jan Julian Lodi, 508, 

Janjfi,an, a tribe, 507 u. 

.Kin Nifiar KJian, 507. 

Jan Qulij, 501 (No. 291), 502. 

Jar" ’lliili, Mirv/i, 58, 8. 
janf> a metal, 41. 

.las want Singh, 534. 

Jilmvimt Singh Bunda.la, 540. 

Jat Mai, of Mivllm, 503 ; of Cliitor, 085 ; 

vide Jui Mai. 
jnv, a weight, t)7. 

Jawliar, Shaykh, 017, 

Javbl, n poet, 537, 005, 
j irtzyn (properly jizya.) or tax on Infidels, 
abolished by Akbnr, 198, 247 ra. 
jealousy, of tins Grandees, 415. 
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ji'lnl, a coin, 32. 
jewels, 1 r>. 

jhunda, tin* Indian ling, 52. 

Jhttriyyah, a caste m On jriifc, 296 n. 
jharoka, or inspeeting window, 56, 
358 n., 082 n. ; vide rlarmvu. 

.Iluijluir Kliiin Afghan, 482. 

Jlmjlmr Khun < lujrBli, <110, 515. 
Jhujhiir Singh liimdclfl., 5<l(i, 517, 507, 
05H. 

,11 ,Ji A i my n, Akbar’s nurse, 33.8, 343 ; 
dies, 345. 

j ilattx) no, 150, 150 n. 
jUiemlritt,, or runners, 140, 150 n, 

JoiUi lifii, OHO. 

.(ntlriis, a trilie, 507 n. 

Jot i k Nii;/, or court aalrologer, 442 n. 
JuiUi c 'i. a poet, 1 14 n., 000, 007 u. 

.Ifijak Begum, 551. 
tliinihut” ’l-Mulk, n title, 374. 

Junayd-i Karariiiu, 350, 433, 437, 400. 
Junivyil JVIurnl, 500 (No. 3H3). 

17 All (Inkkhtiv, 500 n. 

IV Kali .1 iay, or Poet Laureate, 442. 
Imbed), a dish, 03. 

Killin' (IhishlT, Nhaykh, 585 (No. 370), 
580. 

Knliir, Kliayldi, 585 n. 

Kabir, Khnyklj, Hon of Kluuyldi Munawwar, 
017. 

Kaehhwfuha Rojas, miulnesH of their 
family, 323, 353 ; 435, 510; vide 
llllhul'J Mftl, ISbagiviuil Dus, Mail 
Singh ; Kajawat and Shaykhawat. 
402. 

ICriJiyii, tide of an Araliio grammar, 300 n. 
Kiihi, a poet, 030, 

hdi, a name, for gold in I’anjalu language, 

20 . 

KSjnr, a Turkish tribe, 087. 

Kakur ^All Kliiin-i OhiahtT, 447 (No. 02). 
Kiikars, u tribe, 409. 

ICIiltu, Khaykh, 015. 

Inlii, a coin, 31, 32, 
lulls l’ldifuf, 400, 400 n. 

Kalitii I teg, l^hwaja, 513. 

Kxtliiwmt, or Rcdbmmi, a singer, 081 n. 
Kalilnh Damnah, an Arabic work, 112. 
Kalim, a pool, 072 n, 


K<itimfil u 'ih-Skidain, a work on Persii 
literature, 203 n. 

Kallil, Kaelihwaha, 590 (N"o. 381). 
Kalla, son of Kay Ram, of Jodhpur, 43 
531. 

Kalyan, oi Jaisalmlr, 533. 

Kalyan Mai, Riitlior, of BIkiinIr, 33 
384, 448 (No. 03). 

Kalyan Singh, son of Man Singh, 543. 
Kainal Bukhari, Hayyid, 434. 

Kama! Khan, of Jfdor, 689. 

Kamal Khan Gakbliar, 338, 450, 506, 50 
544. 

Kamal Mullii, 615. 

Kainfil” 'd-i)In, father of Ab5 Turiib, 571 
Kainal” ’d-DIn II usayn, MawlSnii, 609. 
Kamal” ’<l-I)In Khawtifi. 494 n. 
Katnliii, a tribe, 436, 440. 

Kami, author of the Nafa t ’is u 'l-Ma^Cisn 
490 n. 

Kami, of Sab'Mviir, a poofc, 670. 

Kilmil Khali fAlamgiri, 548. 

Kamil Khan. Mirea Klnimnn. 346, 51 
(No. 177). 

Kamran, Mir/.a, 325, 410, 411, 412, 421 
515, 680. 

Kangfir Kaolihwiiha, 483, 600. 
kusi, a metallic composition, 42. 

Knrnm 7A1I, 584. 

ICarain Beg, son of Slier Beg, 581. 
Karam" ’Dilb, son of ‘'All Mardiln, 550, 
Karam” ’llah Ktttnbii, 440, 477. 

Karan Ra tlior, 386, 540, 

Karl in Dad, Afghan, 30], 

Kami G'hand, Kaohliwaha, 422 n. 
karnd, a trumpet, 53. 

ItiU'Oi', 13. 
hixhlt, a dish, 63. 

Kashmiri, Musa, 526, 527. 

Kashmiris, their Character, 412, 430. 
Kathis, a tribe in Sorath, 355. 
lcatibs, or oaligraphists, 107. 

Kiutis, ft tribe, 459. 

kuulflolr, a motaliio composition, 42. 

Kawlcali Qazwinl, 543. 

kawkaha, a royal ensign, 52. 

ICay Qubab, son of Mlrza Mubonwaac 
Raldm, 408. 

Kcshu. Das Rather, 323, 594 (No. 408). 
Kcsu Das, eon of Jai Mai, 563 (No, 302) 
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ICesfi 1)i1s Mill'S, 563. 

KcwfiJ Ham, 497 n. 

Kliabila, a rebel, 383, 3.33 n., 483. 

Kliii,(lr]a Begum, 57(1. 
khn ft, a kind of writing, IOC. 

Kli.l K Kjj.il 1 1 , 3(10 n., 494 n. 
khfik-i Malax, 21, 2 4, 38. 
kfalfc-xhuy, 27. 

Kluilid liin fAhd 11 ’ ll.lli QaarT, 117. 

Khalil ilm-i Ahnnul, 10.1. 

Khalil Quit, 584 (No. 358). 

Khalil" ’llah, Khnykh (Hliuli), 408, 503. 
Khalil" ’Ililh Yii/ili, Mir, 503. 

Khun ‘'Altutl Ohftlinn Hr”, 110 (No. 58). 
Khun I Alum [nlaunlar .Khiin. 39f. 

Khun ^Alnni, Mlrssii llnrkhnrd.ir, 577 
(No. 328). 

KJuln-i A'-znm Mlrzii, VAmss Knku, 178, 
217, 210, 310 U, 323-1, 343 

(No. 21), 434, BOO, (.172 u. 

Khan Hahn, n l.it,li>, 330, 

Khan JUiuvriui, Khali bog Khiin Arghiin, 
403 (No. 57). 

Khan Duwriin Khiihjulmni, 45 l. 

Kliiin Jahaii, a title, 3,10. 

Khan Jahiin Harlia, 428, 430. 

Kliiin .Ifthiin, IhlHuyn Qnlf, 181, 214, 348. 
Kliiin Julian Lodi. 357 ; ride next name, 
Khali Jahiin Unit, governor t)£ Ornwii, 
305 n. 

Kliiin Jahiin Lodi, I’lrii, Ron of Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, 5(1.1. 

Khiin-i Kahili, Mir Mnhnmirlud, 338 
(No. 1(1). 

JKhtin It Inman . a title, 330 ; iimignin, 
330 ; vide Buirilm Kliiin, Mim'd in 
Kliiin. and next nemo. 

Kliiin KUilniin, Mirail ‘lAbd" VHnblm, 
son of BayvSm K]iiin, 215, 322, 320, 
354 (No, 29), 391, 501, 5(35, 039 n., 
044 n., (140 «., 048 m, 049 n„ 005 n., 
003 a., 008 n., 070 m, (172 073 

675 p., 078 n., 082 n. 

Slliln Mirzii, 324, 325 n. 

IQiln Mnljammail Qiiqiiluil, 688. 

Kh5.n USamaii TAlf Quli Shaybilnf, 335 
(No. 13), 395, 514, 547, 638 n. 
Rh anaisftd Khan, 519, 527, 553. 

Khftniliin. u katib, 108, 085, 
jKhang&r. of Kaehh, 461. 


Khan jar Bog C'liaghtn, (101. 

KhanjT, Mulik, of .l.lhir, 553. 

Kh.iny.fidas. ol Mini ill. 354 u., 42(1. 

Mr, ml. 23, 20, 27. 

Man /lint, a Kind of gold, 41, 42. 

Maillol, a weigh I, 37. 

M'lii/ah, a trnl , 57. 

Klialitrs. a (rihr, 507 n., 5(5 ii„ 58(1. 
589 n. 

Khiiwnnil I hurt, 4(1(1, 

Mir hi i , ( 12 . 

Kliitlmallyva. a chew of hitviviiI'i al eourt, 
2(11, 2(12, 2(52 n. : (heir ehief, 

Kli iilmnt It A ,i, 202, 177. 

Khing-Suiwir, 497. 

Khizr (Kliim), tlie i’rojihel, 025, (.125 n„ 
(137 i)., (151. 

Khi'/.r Kliwfiju Khiin, 394, 391 n., 395, 
105. 423, 489, 491, 597, (183. 

Klii’/.r Kill), an (jakkhav, 545. 

Khokiuiin, a tribe, 507 it. 

Kbiibii, Khnylih, 55(1 (No. 275). 

Rlnnlau'wnl ICh itii I)alcliinl,490 (No. 151), 
498. 

ICInidii Viir KJhiiii Lilli, 391 it, 

jvjiurram Begum, 325, 32(1. 

Khurranidail, a miwicitin, 082 n, 

Klmrrnm Khun, 002. 

Khumnti, M frail, ride Kami I Khiin. 

Isjim'ram, J'rinee, 358, 358 n. ; vide 
Khiiliiahiln. 

KJijtxhka, a dinh, (12. 

klrnxhrR-., 280, 2,87. 

Klumriuv. of Delili, a port, 108 n., (100, 
052. 

Klmai'iuvi. of QuAin, (1(11. 

JChimraw Khiin Ohii’gis, 392. 

Klumiaw, helnre, son of Jahangir, 323, 
324, 345, 340, 455, 45(1 m, 479, 504, 
505, 520. 

khullm, read by princcu, ,194. 

KJiwiiju Alufir, a wiiiit, 330. 

Khwiija <; Amh, 214.' 

Kliw&jii. llliqT Kh iin, 511. 

Kliwltjn. Beg MlrKii, 585 (No, 305). 

Khwaia Italian, uncle of Ztwu KhSti 
Koka, 323, 307, 

KJbw&ja H.aRttn Naoshbandr, 339. 

Khwiija. Jalian, Amlnii of limit, 467 
(No. U0). 
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Kluvilin Jaltun Host Muhammad, 538 n. 
Kh ivaia Knliin (Khiydjagfui Kh wii ia). 
339. 

Klnvdia Kiduyiniin Afghan, 302. 

JKhwiijn ^Uuman Afghan villa '■CJnntan. 
Khwii in trail Khwiil'a. '107, (108; vide 
lihwiiiil Kulhn. 

KLiynjagi Kjnydja Talirdin, 572, 570. 

Kl) ivii, jatri Muhatniuod llusayu, (534, 542 
(No. 241). 

Khwfwuimlu, Mir, 518. 

Khawand Mnluhud, 339. 

Kijak Begum, 339. 

Kijak Khwii in. 553 (No. 202), 554. 

KTkii Ranii (Rand I’artnh), 301, 400, 
491 n. 

kiltift (gitiin), ohorritw, 09 n. 
killing of animals lorbiddou, 209, 208, 
kinCiri (lace), 574, 

Kir at, Raja of Kiilinjur, 0H0 n. 

Kishn I >i1b Tumvnr, 509 (No. 313). 

Kinhn Singh Rlnulauriya, 547. 
iCiHhnjoahl, a .Sanskrit work-, 110. 
Kinhwar Khan, 557. 
kitchen, the imperial, 59. 

Koh-har, a tribe, 082. 

kohl or kukallSs/t, or fouler brother, 340. 

IvknOr, 578. 

fvor Hamza, 827. 

kornieh , a kind of Mftlul, alien, 107. 

Kiiehuk ‘''Alt Kljiiu Kolnbi, 484 (No. 138). 

KDlhi leltovu, 190. 

kv lull's or pillkl bearers, 204. 

kvthta, 23. 

Kujitk (Knohak) Yasdwul, 538. 

Inikrnh, 24, 25. 

kmmkt, a elasn of troops, 242. 
JCEindllwiHs, a dan, 420, 431. 
kushlti, prepared quicksilver, 033, 033 n. 
hiwiirgtt, a musical instrument, 52. 

' AC, 230, 237. 

J Laehtnl Nsrafin, ol Kuoh Bihar, 
302, 303 ; vide Lfllrkml. 

Laoliml Nara^in Shafiq, a Persian wrilor, 
560 n, 

Bad, yhaykji, 088. 

Lad Barba, Sayyid, 504 (No. 409). 
lailur/, a perfume, 83. 

LiUllI 'Begum, 674. 


Lfdiauri, Mirza, 502. 

luikhml Ray, of Kokra, 536 a. ; vide 
Lnchlimi. 
la trait, 262. 

lafl-i Jatidt, a coin, 30, 36. 

Lul Kalawaiit (Miyiiu Lai), 681, 081 n. 
Lai Khan, a Anger, 082 n. 

La T l Khan Kahibi, 530 (No. 209). 

Lola, son of BIr Bar, 444, 590 (No. 387). 
Min, meaning of, 470, 470 n. 

Lamas of Thibet, 211. 
land revenue, 13. 

LangfdiB, a elan, 390. 

Liirdli Begum, vide Ladli. 

Ian, a kind ol silver, 23, 39. 

Lasliknr Khiln. LUjd" ’l-Nasan, 221. 
Lashkar Khan Barha, 428. 

Lashlcar Khan. Muhammad Husayn, 
446 (No. 90). 

Lashkarl Gakkliar, 508. 

Laskarl, MIrzii, son of MIrzii Yusuf Khan, 
371, 507, 584, 089 (No. 375), vide 
yafahikan Khan. 

Lnahkotshikan Khan. 361. 

Lalif KhiWiia, 205. 

Layll, (530 n, 
lead, 41, 42. 

learned men, exchanged for horses, 
200-1; banished, 190, 198, 199, 
200 ; list of them during Alcbar’s 
reign, 606 ; where placed in battle, 
050 m, 057 n, 

leopards, for hunting, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
590 ; leopard carriage, 1 58, 
letters, 104. 

library, the imperial, 109. 

Tjlawali, title of a Sanskrit work, 112. 
lime, prico of, 233, 

Lisam, a pool, 073 n. 

Awta* ’ l-yhayb , title of a hook, 673 n. 
Liwu,*!, a pact, 682 n. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutlii, 586. 

Lohdul Afghans, 689, 

Lobnr Chak, 535. 

Lon Karan, Ray, 443, 554, 600. 
lub&n, a perfume, 87. 

Lubb^ ’d-tawdrikh, title of a. historical 
work, 408 n, 

Lutf u Tlflh, son of IChusiaw Khan. 392. 
Lw)jf a ’Rah, son of Sa^ld Khan, 519. 
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M ALAWI lt-T RAl.l fMT, a liisltn'ical 
work, 300, :»>() n., G72 n. 

Ma'WiM H<‘r Htifawl, 471. 

Klin n Ihtnnikhodi. 30.' I, .‘170 7, 
437,438, 40J, 4!)1 /No. If, 7). 

MaSfmi Klin n KnliulT, HIS, 3<>f, 300, 
370, .‘177, <138, l7G)i.. -lill, .|!)7 n. 
Miilsiim. Mir, ol lihukkar, 578 (32(1). 
Mlt’Kiun, Mir, <>l Kiilnil, 310. 

Mn'Kiiiii, Mir, of Kfislifiu, 003 n. 
nutihid-i mid'tidt, in'iit’ Buy iirghii t. 

Mu^ilan 11 'l-afktir, MmfiiuM f, 071). 
mitilrliil, n cIiwh of Id torn, 10!) u. 

Mndhii Mingl), 008. 

Mildhii Singh Knrhhwahii, 400 ((No. 104). 
MMlhii Singh, of Kokm, 438, 530 n. 
Rladliu Singh iSliayJihiiwai, 402. 
Madluikar Jlimdolfi. of fFmlelilm, !I32, 
424, 47 5, 502, 50!), 545, 540. 
Madranun, 28!) ; Iluimlyiln’H a (, I liliif, 007. 
wwjhrihi, n dirham, 37. 

Mayhiibyi/n, ft clftflfi of aniuln, 570, 

Mali HftiiR llcftum, 347, 355, 357. 

Mali Jfijalc Ht'fium, 333, 330. 

Malm Singh, gnimlmin of Man Singh, 
Kiu'lilnvahft, 303, 400, 

Mfthu Singh Hliiuliuuifth, 547. 

MahubiU TCIian, 358, 35(1, 300, 301, 371, 
402, 455, 

Mnlmhal. jOgm ‘'Aliirnglri, 580, 
MuhMamt, MO, 111 n., 220, 

MahapfdiT, tlio Hingw, 080 n. 

Malidn.wT, n, Bi’el, 540. 

Malull IChwilin. 403. 

MalwlI Qfmim Khan, 372 (No. 30), 402, 
403, 537. 

Malms l)fis, Ruthor, 380. 

Mftl.muuids, an Afghan trihc*, 308, 434. 
M'al.nm'id, koii of Ifilhfl Mankli, 528. 
Mahmud of llitrha, Snyyid, 424 (No, 75), 
Maljimld of Biisajtlvwim, 180, 502, 
M.aljmiid ltigafu, Sulj.fm of Gujruf, 
565-570, 

Mahmud, won of Dawlai [Clian Lodi, 504. 
Mahmud of Ojuianf, 500 n. 

Mahmud Ta-hfiq, a kfUib, 109. 

MfthmDd Tihhn, son of Khan Julian Lodi, 
608. 

Mahmud, M alik, of Rial fin, 328. 

Mo-hmOd, Mir, Muhwt, 055 n. 


Mahmud, Mil 1 , Mmiihiy' 1 ’l-Muimllik, 
•ISIS. 

Miihmfid, Mlizfi, (JurguiiT, 513. 

Mahmud, I’ukhlliv.II, 503. 

Mahmud iSiyu, fish, a K.'d ih. J 07. 

Mahmud, SuUilii ol Hlmkkur. 300, (03, 
401, 405. 

Mnliinud, Siilliiu (11), king of (lujrut, 
418. 410. 

Mahmud iSiill.an Mir/.il, 513, 514. 
Mithmittlii/i/tt, a w-cl, 502. 

MuhtiVii, 48. 

Mil hum Aimgah, 331, 310, 341,347,352, 
413. 

mult Hint Uto, 75, 084. 

Malnvl llatiiaihlii, a pool, 055, 

,Ma t In, or Mnnj, a liiij pfit, chin, 564. 

MiljT, a I riba, 070 n. 

/I /iljnin 1 '" ’ l-.Wirii a work, 040 u. 
Majnfin Khan < v »fiqnliiil, 344, 307, 300 
(No. 60). 

Miikhan Bar I in, 428. 

MnUhclum' 1 M-Mulk, ‘•A Ini' 1 ’llfih of 
Mull hi i|mr, 177, J HI , 183, 180, 105, 
107, 108, 405, 014 (No. 104). 

l ho umu-dO'iiiuim‘ of iwo 
linpcTinl iirimioHM'H, 322, 575. 

Mn kh, m5h fCjiiln, 422 (No. 70). 

Afaklifi, a iitUHlcian, 082 n. 
tWtd'hztnt-i A f ah/} >ti. it his lory, 500. 
mill, or (fnjrfili wivnUmi, 220, 203, 
mnKujir, a perfumo, 87. 

Malays, 084, 

Miildoo, Itilja, of Jodhpur, 330, 331, 474, 
•175. 

vuilijjifitm, ft dinli, 04. 

Midi/;, a title*, 300 n, 

Mftlilc AJ,nrmd Dakhli, a pout, 077 n,, 
078. 

Malik <: A1I, Jihivaja, 580 (No. 330). 

Malik ‘LYmliav, 550, 505, 500. 

Malik Mil’, 507. 

Malik Kftliln, 507. 

Malik Kid, 500, 607. 

Malik Manful, 572. 

Malik, Mawl&na, a katih, 100, 

Malik I'ilfi, 506 n, 

Malika ’sh-SlmWfi, 540, 018, 618 n. 
Walks Ba,T, of Kiich Bihar, 350. 

Mallu (Qiidir Klp ln). 473. 
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Mamie/. Khan, son of (/small Rohiini, 
580. 

man, a coin, ,'i I . 

Man Tumvnr, of ( !ua lyin', 080. 
mandril, a (imiI,, 56, 80. 

Minion rills, a (rib c, (107 n. 
mangoes, 70, 70, 010. 

Munlja Begum, 55!), 570. 
ma ill'll, meaning of, '100, 400 n., 528. 
Manohar, hoii of UoUarnn, 551 (No. 
205). 

Mnnrup Kaeldnvahii, 422. 

Mamjabdiir, 241, 247, 2(8, 249; muster 
one-fourlh, or one-filth, of their 
onntingenls, 254, 255; salaries, 

250, 251, 255, 250; l»elow tho rank 
of eimniiftiidera of Two Hundred, 
504 ; - under ,/aliangfr and iSlinli- 
jahiin, 004, 005 ; vide grandees. 

Man Singh Darbilri, 509, 

Man Singh Kaehliwfdiu, 50!) (.No. ,‘U4). 
Man Singh Kaelilnvaha, Raja, 215, 001 
(No. (10), 400, 400 n. 

Mansur, Mir, (ICO. 

Madqali, a kind of writing, 105, 10(1. 
Maijijiid, Klnya ja, of ItlriU, the engraver, 
28, 54, 55. 

Maqsiid, son of Mnkbttfgi IChfwi, 422. 
Maqsnd 8 AIT Ivor, 484 (No, 13(1). 
Mhijoiid ' ; Ali, of Werko]ia t i, (177 n. 
matrkuz , « ealigraphieul term, 109 n. 
Mnrl'uz u '[-aihndr, title of a work, 
Oil) n. 

marriage, laws of different fleets, 182, 
18,‘j; Akbar’s laws regarding, 277; 
faxes on, 288 ; age fixed for, 204, 
213. 

Ma^ruf, Maw) an a, a katib, J07. 

Ma ,; r9f ffadr, Kliuykh, 525. 

Maryam Malfuti, fcitlo of Akbar’s 
mother, 49, 4 On,, 05, GOO, 
AlaxhHriq u 'laminar, a work, 017. 

Masih (tho “ MpnhuiIi r ), 025 n. 

Maslha-i Kairfuittw!, a poet, (113. 
Maswid-i *.'A)i, 504, 590, 

Madrid Hnsayn Mlrai, 349, 513, 514, 
515. 

Matultf, an Arabic work, 390 n. 
matchlocks, 120; ~ bearers, 123, 201, 
204, 


Mathura Oils, Ivhatn, 590 (No. 378). 
Matveii itl u 'l-Lihmi, title of a hook, 019 n. 
MiiwT.s, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbnr, 202. 

Mawlanazfulu Sliukr, 010. 

MaydanI Afghan, 560. 

May]!, of Hirat, 042. 

Ma/.UarT, of Kashmir, a poet, 054. 
measures, 93 u., 235, 230, 237, 239 ; of 
Kashmir, 370. 

Mednl Itfty (Jhnuhiin, 524 (No. 198). 
melons, different kinds of, 61), 500. 
metals, origin of, 40 ; compositions, 42. 
Mowras, runners, 202, 262 u. 
mid, a perfume, 85. 

Mihr «?A1T Barkis, 304. 

Mihr fAli ffluiii Wildoz, 481 (No. 130). 
Mihr ‘/All Kolfibi, 370, 380, 510. 
mihuihi, a coin, 31, 31 n. 
mihrkul, a kind oi cloth, 101, 085. 
Milminiiisa, vide Nur .Taliun. 

Militar .lawhar, 488 n. 

Mihtar Klittn. Aids' 1 ’d- Din, 459 (No. 102). 
Militar Naliidat, 558. 

Militar Haka.i, 488. 
millc, vide snyiirghfil. 

millennium, 113 n., 178 n., 201, 208, 503. 
minerals, 40, 

Mint, lmpe,rial, 10, 18, 555; Akbar’s 
uiint-fWns, 32. 

Mir Udl, m 

Mir '■Ar/,, an ollieor, 267, 209, 355. 

Mir Atash, a title, 524. 

Mir Bakawal, or master of tho kitchen, 
59, 00, 01. 

Mir lvalue, Mawliiiui, 010. 

Mir Khalifa, 403. 

Mir Khun, 457, 526, 

Mir Khan Yusawul, 584 (No. 361 ). 

Mir Klnnviifi. Klnyaja, 494 n. 

Mil’ Khwaia. son of Sultiiu Kliwaia. 407. 
Mir Mmztf, or quarter-master, 49, 

Mu IluliuH, a title, 671 n. 

Mir Udmei n, a title, 417. 

Mir Shah, 680. 

miraculous oventB, 381 ; vide Akbar. 
Mirak Bahadur Arghuu, 530 (No. 208). 
Mlrftk ifalair, 588, 

Mirak Khan, 486. 

Mirak Khan Bahadur, 601- 
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Mimic, Khwiiia. Chingiz Khan, 490. 
Mlrakl KHwiijii, 593. 

MIrnk, Mli'/ui, Rnzawf Khiu, 485. 

MIrfin Bukhari. Kiiyyiil, 411.'!. 

Mirfiu Mu hfirak Khali, of K hinnies, 1522. 
Minin Muheinmi.id Khali, at KhandcH, 
343. 

Minin Sadr JiiHiin, 522. 

Misfit 11 ’(• Kill/ nnt, title of a book, 038 n. 
miidiilut, a iiori-eiimmiRHioiied oliioer, 
123, 123 n., 201, 20 f. 

Mfry.fi. Ahmad, Kh wfija, 572, 570. 

Mfw.fi Beg iShaliri, -108. 

MIw.fi Klein, or Miw.fi Klifin Kilfinau, vide 
Khiin KlitlnCm Mii’zfi l A lxl u ’r-Ruhitn. 
Miw.fi Klifin NTnhiijiihi, 503 (No. 303). 
JMiw.fi jvhwfija, non of MIw.fi Awnl" 
’Ufili, 588 (No. 371). 

Miw.fi Quit Klifin, 408, 418, 508. 

Mirza. Qull Mnyli, 042. 

Mir/.fi Ufijn, viilo Man Singh. 

Mitv.fi Shfihi, 454. 

Mif/tfi .Sullfin, Ron of Mirza Klulli rttkh 
Biulnkhslii, 327. 

Miw.fida 1 AIT Klifin, 401 (No. 152). 

Afit7.ua, their genealogy ami revolt, 013, 
014 ; villa rolnillion. 

‘ini.iqUl, a weight, 37, 38. 

•Mhjfrt liegam, 583. 
miflar, of copyists, 50 n. 

Miyfin. Glitwul, a Ringer, OHS . 

Miyfin Klifin LollfinT, fa tlu-i' of 

■lUfimfin, 580. 

Miyfin J oil, 401. 

Miyfin Klifin (lliori. 344. 

Miyfin Ltil, vide Lfil Kalfiwant. 

Miyfiu 'I’finson, vide Tfinuen. 

Miyfin Wajih" ’d*l)Tn, 007. 

Miyfiha Afghans, 507, 5ttl). 

Mohan Tifis, Pfiy, 524. 

Molmn Kaolihwfiha, 435. 

Moliesh A Wiarumd, a Sanskrit work, 110. 
money, Persian, Hindustani, and Turfinl 
equivalents, B44. 

•monopolies, imperial, 535, 
moon, in dreams signifies limit, 337. 
moth, ita love to the otunllo, 040 n. 

Moth Bilja, vide f)dai Singh. 
mi^alldq, 812, 

Mu^arriMi (Khan. 684. 


Mit'hiz/.am Khan. 552, 588 n. 

Ku'ii/iam Khwfija, 31)5 n., 448, 591. 
Mubfiritk-i Bukhari, of (,'ujrfit, 410, 433, 
434. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Knyytd, 535. 

Mu hiiruk Khan, flnkkliur, 50(1 (No. 171), 
508, 514. 

Mu hiiruk Khun, vinir of Sultan Mahmud 
of Uliiilc kur, 4(51. 

IVlu bill'll k, JVInllfi, 201. 

Mulifituk of Nfigor, Sluiykh, fill, her of 
Ahu ’l-l'V/,1, 177, 178, 105, 190, 207, 
219, 548, (107, 040 ti. 

Mubiuuk, Sayyid, of Uwfilyfir, (107. 

Mu hiiruk, KliayUh. of Alwur, 007. 
Mubarak Khali, a kfiiih, 190. 

Muhilriz Kltiin ‘■Adli, 507. 

Mitral) bin Zultayr, 37. 

Mimfihtb KJlfiu, 002 n, 

Mnytafu (jhilzi, 543 (No. 240). 

Mnllin, Mit7.il, 010, 

Atufnitilt-i Jl/o'kmtm", title of a hook, 579. 
Mughhf, Mir, Mtthwl, 056, 055 n. 

Moghul, Mlw.fi, BiidakhsliT, 327. 

Moghul Kltiin, Him of Zayn Klifin. 309. 
Mughok, look upon “ nine ” iih a saoied 
number, 383 n. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

JSItil.tamintul Akhar, Prince, 645. 
Muhammad i'Ali, of .Ifni], 589 (No. 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a, kCvtih, U19. 
Muhatnnuul Amin Diwfina, 366. 
Muhammad Amin J.tiilljf, 104. 
Muhammud ArdiHlfi.nl, T.lfijI, 503 (No. 
399). 

Mti ham nun l Aifghar, vide AHhntf KJiam 
Muhumtntul Aijghar, Bullfir Khan. 444 
(No. 87), 

Muhammud Afyam Jffij'h 061 »n 
Muhammad Hakhtyfir. of Jalouftr, 409. 
Muhammad Haql Klifin Kokfi, aide Bfiql 
Klifin. 

Muhummad Biiqlr, ltaiwvl, 382. 
Muhammad Bfiqi Tar khiin, 390. 
Mtil.iammad-1 ISulthfiri, fciltayklj, 432 
(No. 77). 

Muhammad Pilcri, Kayyjd, 071 , 
Muhammad SKaws, Shayljli of Gwfilyfir, 
396, 609, 

Mithammad, IJfiji, a kfitih, 107. 
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Muhammad, H..i|i, of ICliahuahau. (>75 n. 
Muhammad Hakim Hafiz, a kiitib, 1 07- 
Muliuminud Hnklm, Mirzii, Alcbar’a 
brnthei, king of Halm), 323 ; his 
daughter, 325 ; hia aial rr, 498 ; his 
inothei, 333, 330, 338, 307, 408, 
51!), 523, 525, 070 «. 

Muhammad Jlusayn, of Kashmir, a 
kiitib, 109. 

Muhammad I.UiHayn, Khwilja, a kiitib, 

107. 

Muhammad JJiisayn, KhwiijiigI, 533-4, 
542 (No. 241). 

Muhammad flusayn, Luahkar Khiin. 
<140 (No. 00). 

Muhammad J.Iusayn Mirzii, 343, 513, 515. 
Muhammad Jlusayn Mirzii, Safuwl, 327. 
Muliammad Jlusayn Na/.iri, 040, (149 n. _ 
Muhammad l.Iusnyn, of Tabu/., a katih, 
1(H). 

Muhammad r 'I'ija Tarkhan, 300. 
Muliammad ‘■Ttabi, (158, 058 n. 
Muhammad Khan, 593 (No. 400), 
Muhammad Khan, son of Dawlat Khfm 
Lodi, 505. 

Muhammad Khali Dhfut, a singer, (181. 
Muhammad Khiin Qakkhar, 50(1, 544, 
Muliammad K It fin Jala.ir, 451. 
Muhammad Kjifin NiyiizI, 540 (No. 239). 
Muluvmmad Kh an iShamf" Vl-Dln Oghlii 
Tahiti, 470, 572. 

Muhammad JOuin Turlunfin, 581 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad MaiHud, son of Ahmad Bog 
ICfibuli, filth 

Muhammad, Mawliinfi, 010. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdnwi, 
(HO. i 

Muhammad Mirak HlfiliJ.iT, 053, 
Muhammad, Mirnl, 552 (No. 259). 
Muhammad Mirefi, $afawi, Rnltfin, 470, 
Muhammad, Mullfi, of Awbah, a katih, 

108 . 

Muhammad, Mullfi, of Kitigri, 579, 
Muhammad, Mullfi, of Thatha, 409, 662, 
Muhammad, Mullfi, of Yaisd, 184, 191, 
198. 

Muhammad Mum in, #Slfyak, 082 n. 
Muhammad Pfiyanda, vide Pfiyanda 
®l&n. 


Muhammad Qfiqshal, Mirzii, 399, 
Muhammad Qasnn Khan Mil Atish, 534, 
Muliammad Qaaim Khan, of Nisliapur, 
379 (No. 40). 

Muliammad Qiisim Ivohbar, 682 n. 
Muhammad Qaaim Shad! Shall, 108. 
Muliammad, of Qazwln, a kiitib, 107. 
Muhammad Quli Afshar, 452. 
Muhammad Quli Khiin BarlSs, 364 
(No. 31), 395. 

Muliammad Quli Khiin Turkman, 528 
(No, 203). 

Muliammad Quli Toqbi, 480 (No. 129). 
Muliammad Rizii, Naw^i, 675 n. 
Muliammad SaMd, 458, 538. 

Muliammad Salih, 454. 

Muliammad Sahli, Khwfiiagi. 506. 
Muhammad Kaliii, Mirzii, 392 n. 
Muhammad iSalih, Sadr, 282. 

Muliammad, Sayyid, 466, 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir lAdl, 485 
(No, 140), 548. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Rolitiis, 437. 
Muliammad Shah, of TJihli, 432. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwiiin. 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Klnyaja, 572, 576, 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 497, 

Muliammad Sharif Narva*!, Mir, 672 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi, 581, 582, 
677 n. 

Muhammad Sharif, son of IHimad" 
kl-Dawla, 479, 673, 575, 576, 576 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Wuq.ii <I i, 660, 660 n. 
Muhammad, Kliaykh, of Bharooh, 615 ; 
— , a katih, 109. 

Muhammad, fjhifi, of Mfizandaran, 659, 
Muhammad Sultfin MIrzfi, 513, 514. 
Muhammad 7,'abih, Mirzii, of Sabzwfir, 
400. 

Muhammad (jffijlb, vide. Abu Talib, son of 
Shfi^ista Khfin, 676, 575 n. 
Muhammad Wafa, 564. 

Muhammad Yfir Uzbak, 414, 

Muhammad Zfihid, of Ballth, 185. 
Muhammad Zatnan, 671, 602. 
Muhammad Zamaft, Mirzfi, Badaidislri, 
326. 

Muhammadans, inler-marry with Hindfis, 
523, 624. 

imliMqqaq, a hind of writing, 106. 

45 
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Mulil, of Hhiraz, a kill ill, 107. 

MuJuhb ‘‘All Klu'm. son of Mir Khalifa. 

iK 5 (No, 107), 4(14, 405, 

Muhibb ‘■All Kbiin Ruht.eu, 4 (Hi, 509. 
Mululib *• All KJj.5 wfil'T, Khn.4|a, 580 
(No. :i47). 

Mululib" ’Ufih, Mir, 570 
Mulikam Singh, Rii,o, Smodiyu, 400. 
mnhr, a ciom, 110, !1 1 . 

Midism Khan. 408. 

Muhtaram Hog, 491. 

Muldaram Klifunini ( Begum), .‘125, ,'12(1. 
Muldaslbm Khali, 552, 
murin' 1 , a com. 111. 

Mulin-i Obmhti, of Ajmlr, Alii), 010. 
Mu*>!n Qazi, (515. 

Miriin' 1 'd- Din, author of 'I’nfstr-i Ma^Sni, 
590. 

Millin'* M-1 )Iti, oi h'arali, a kntili, 107. 
Murin'* ’d-DIn (Ahmad) Khnu-i li’armi- 
Jthfidf, 480 (No. 128), 910. 

Murin' 1 ’d-Dln-i Toufiri, a kiilib, 107. 
MiAizz Mir, of KfiHhilii, a lciUih, 109. 
Mu?iw.« ’I-Mulk, Mir, 198, 414 (No. (il). 
MujOhid 415, 494, 4(15, 55I1, (102. 
Mv^jum u ’l-Buhlnv, a work on geography, 
112 , 

mvjannas, a kind of luirso, 147, 2411, 
244. 

Mujluhid, 105, 19(1. 

Mnkammftl Khan, 112, 085 n. 

Mukand, zaiuTnihu', of JCaHiahail 
(Bengal), 405. 

Mukarram (Ch an. 548, 552. 

Mukarram KJiiin, Mlrzil, .Snfawl, 1129. 
Mukatman lihndauriya, 547 (No. 249). 
muhkl , a pan leaf, 684. 

Mukhliij KhUn. 567. 

Mujdilifj" ’Hah IChan, 519. 

Mukhtar Beg, son of Agha JVTullii, 557 
(No. 278). 

Mukutid Boo, of Orlsa, 680 n. 
mules, imperial, 160 ; where bred, 545 ; 
imported, 161; their food, 101; 
harness, 161 ; liow mustered, 22(1. 
MnllS Mir, 612. 

Mul(,a(ifc3£ijnn, 527. 

Mumin KJiawiifl, Kh\yfi.|a. 495, 

Mumin-i Marwfirld, KliS'fljagt, 107. 
MumtazMahall, 898, 674 n., 576. 


Mimwvwar, iShayldi, mi aulhor, I 12, 198, 
(117. 

Mun' ; im Klu'm. K4i.au Kluiiian. 274, .‘(,‘{2, 
333 (No. II), 355, 401, 1(7, 171, 187. 
Munis Khan, 459. 

Munj, a Riijpiil, dan, 591. 
m ii'ii j, a kind ol grass, 4111 . 

Minihr and AM/, ii. two angels, 562. 
wuHxhii/al, or loiters, of Ahu ’bh'ath, 
OilauT, 469 n. 

Munsif Khan, 532 (No. 222). 

Muqarrib ]\Jh5n (Akbarabiilii), 403. 
w«c/fWi, 27.3. 

Muqlul Khan, 448. 

Mnqim lArnb, vide Slnija^'at Klu'm. 
Muqim-i llurawi, 463, 404. 

Muqim Khan, son of KhiijiV'ttt, Khan, 
590 (No. 386). 

Muqnn, Kliwilju, son of Miralci, 593 
(No. 401). 

Muqim, Mirza, son of Mlrzi, Zii ’l-Niin, 
403. 

Muqlm-i Naqshhandi, 179. 

Muqlm, Khalijahiliii, 454. 
mufjlT ‘q or jutjirdar, 2(1(1 u. 

Murad Bakhslt. Prince, 526, 534. 

Murad-i .luwaynT, MTr, 559 (No, 282). 
Murud Khan, 404 (No, 54). 

Murad, Mir, Kolabi, 590 (No. 380). 
Murad, Prince, Akhar’s son, horn and 
died, 322, (185 ; his complexion, 
322 ; 50, 141), 149 it. ; called 

Pnhd/i, 192 n. t 322 ; is instructed 
in Christianity, 192, 366, 41(1, 012, 
644 n. 

Murad Quit Sultan, 544, 645. 

Murad KafiuvT, wm of Mirza lUndam, 820. 
Murtaza Kh an, i ride Rarld-i Huldjarl. 
Miudaza Khan, llusam" kl-DIn luju, 
601, 526, 

Murlay.Fi Khan, Mir, 498 (No. 162), 499, 
009. 

Murtayii, Mirza, 345, 

Murtuza Nitfara Shah, 357, 408, 

Murtaza Sharff-i ShTrazl, Mir, 499, (109. 
Musa, K'haykh, 614. 

Musa, Shaykh, ICathpurf, 441, 

Mdsft, Hhaylth, Lahori, 008, 

or advances to officers, 275„ 
mummman, a dish, 63, 
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MfiNnuI Kayyidh, 1 1 1, 533. 

Miishliip (if I'.uUiarii, n poet,, (ins. 

JUHNic, lit court, f»H, 080, (iHl ; schools of, 
(ISO n. ; abolished by Awrungzib, 
082 ii. 

\1 ukIh I ,' i Kh ali, 194 n. , 502. 

Muvfnf.i, JMu] lu, of .lauiipur, 501. 

mtfiliih, meaning of, 478. 

Mid'limud Khiin, 534 , 583 n. 

Midlmniil Is. 1 1 .In Baldisln. ■45*1-. 

Mnftaniul Khiin Muhammad Salih, 404 u. 

m u/anjaiia, a dish, 03, (•-(-. 

Muj'.iilTiir, hrnlhor of Kliau '■ Alum, G03 
(No. 301). 

MuziilTai' Husayn Mil nil, 330, 513 (No. 
130), 515, 510. 

Mugatfrir IJiiHityu, Mfrzii, Kafawl, 327 
(No, 3), 328, 321). 

Mu/,afl:iir I£hiiti Bfirlm, 42H, <130, 508. 

Mutfiiffiu' Khiin Mu'miuri, 507. 

Mny.alTnr Kliiln-i Turl>nli, Khwilja 
M.Ujsaff»r AMI, 352, 373 (No. 37), 374, 
307, *185, 48(1. 

Miispvffur, king of flujrat, 344, 352, 354, 
353, 410, ■dll, 420, 584, 585; uiilc 
Nath ft. 

Mngaltur Ijinli, 5(18. 

Mupaft'ar, Mii7.fi, son of Sultan Ilusayn 
Mliy.fi, 300. 

Mujfailiu' Muglnd, 570. 


N ADI AMI, 1.1 a(i/„ 571. 

Nadi 1 All Arlfit, 571. 

NiUli Ull Mnydflnl, 571 (No. 317). 

Nadir Hlnili, 301 n. 

Nfidiri, name of several pools, 073, 075 n. 
Nadir" ’1-Mulk, (100 n. 

Nafifinu ' l - Mu^aair, a work on literature, 
400 n. 

mr/fr, a trumpet, 53. 

Nfilnd Begum, 463. 

Nil*Ik Bakhahu, a singer, 080 n. 

Najabat Khan. Mli7.il Shu jit* Badakhstu, 
320. 

Nojut KJiSn, Mlrs-it, 400, 480 (No. 142). 
Najlba Anaga, 435. 

Najm" ‘d-Jlirl ‘•'All aan Barha, 428. 
Najm" ’d-Din Muhammad Kill I, 637 n, 
vnjihvda, or ship-captain, 290, 291, 


Mai Daman, a poem, 112, 1(3, 113u., 
018, (119 n. 

Nuuinii Das Kuelihwfiha, 540. 
name of grandfather given to a child, 
558. 

ntiin-t/iia, or awning, 48. 

Nairn, a pool, 579. 

Niiunk Jurju, a singer, 082. 
naphtha, 41, 

Napoleon 1, 050 n. 

NftcpTbat Khan. 4 (-5. 

vnqaui, a drum. 53 ; — Mmna, 49. 

Naqib Khiin, 110, 111 n„ 113, 113 n., 
490 (No. 101). 
naqir, a weight, 37. 
iwqahlmndT, its meaning. 466, 466 in 
NarnAin Dils Itathor, of Idar, 170. 
Narnals, a kind of gun, 119. 
iiaahpali, a melon, 68. 

Natali Khtlh, son of Qutlii, 586. 

Nnijir Ma t in, 594 (No. 410). 

Na.?IrH, 41(5, 

Nfujir-i Khuaraw, 190, 208. 

Nliijir" ’d-Din, Pakhallwfi], Sultan, 504. 
Nu!jir“ ’l-Mulk, vide Pit Muhammad 
Khin. 

Niujr" ’llah, son of Mukhtar Beg, 558. 
Natr" ’llah, Sufi, 107. 
vtiskli. a kind of writing, 1 00. 

MidnHitf, a kind of writing, 108, 109. 
Nalhu, of Gujrfit, Mnzaffar Shah, 419 ; 

vide Muy,allar Shah. 

NanvfiH, vide Muhammad Sharif. 
Nawazisli Khan, SaAl" ’llah, 392, 392 n, 
NowM, a poet, 675, 675 n., 076, 

Nawrnng Khan, 354, 515, 596, 599, 642 n„ 
wmriiz, or Now Year’s day, 192, 280 if! 
Nnwruz Bog Qiiqshiil, 483. 

Nazar Bahadur, 404. 

Nazar Bo Uzbuk, 506 (No. 169). . 

Nazar IClian, Gftkkhar, 543 (No. 247 )f 
Najpri, the poet, 649, 649 n., 682 n, 

Najir Muhammad Khan, of Balkh, 538. 
Now Year’s day, 193, 286. 
news-writers, 268, 360. 
niello* i-v&la, 27. 

Nikallil, a Turkish tribo, 687. 

Nil Kanfh, of Oplsit, 57 1 (No, 318). 
nkna miwa ran, or half troopers, 264 . 
Ni5mat« *llah*i Bawwfib, a kafib, 107. 
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iliac, .1 favouide nuinboi of (ho Moghuls, 
393 a. 

Ni sab u 'i-Siln/iiii, a Persian prnnei, 43 a. 

Niyitbal Khan, (lie ichol, 438, 441, 470, 
483. 

iiii/aiii/a, 24. 

Niyim Afghans, 1)42. 

NViim, of ilaloi, 553. 

iSfi/.fttn, Murtaz/ii Khan. Nayyid, 322, 323. 

Ni/.fim, vide (IhS/J Kh an Bad aid will. 

Ni/.aita, of fJa/avTn, 109. 

N i/.am, Khavkh. (107. 

Nizam" ’d-Din Ahiniwl, the lusloiiftii, 
403 a., 482, 371), 451)0. 

Nizam' 1 ’d-l)In, Ahmad, son of Khali 
Muhammad Khan, 381 (No. 341). 

Nizam" ’d-Din Awhyii, 488. 

Niyani' 1 ’ll- Din, Jan), 300. 

Nizam" ’J-Miilk, Kin vilin.. 354 5, 

Niisfua' 1 ’I -Mn ll<, of 'I'uh, 033. 

n uqla, 303, (100 n. 

Nuqlawiyyu, a Boot, 302, 502 n., 303, 
600 a. 

Niir JahRit |Nfir Mahall), 321, 323, 324, 
338, 339, 308, 372, 372 n„ 373, 47 1, 
575, 370. 

iNTiv Qulij, 530 (No. 229). 

Nuvam, 604 (No. 415), 

NOi’T, a pool, (ill, 011 n. 

Nilinilmu, title of a poem, 463. 

Niir" ’d-Din, Mirzii, son ol At?a£ Khan 11, 
308, 470. 

JNTur" ’d-Din Muhammad Naushbandi, 
Mirm, 322, 080. 

Nut" 1 ’d-DTn Qarari, a pool, 403, 468 n., 
058, 050 n., 057 a. 

Nfu‘" ’d-Din Tarkhan. 408, 001, 011. 

Niir" ’Hall Injfl, 501. 

Niir" ’JlSh, Mil’, 015. 

NCir" ’Hah (Jitsim Armilan, a k Still, 100. 

Nflr" ’Hah, QaspT, 370. 

Niir" ’n-NisS Begum, wife of Jahangir, 
61(5, 533 n. 

Nuprat Yfir hyuin Barba, 428, 431, 

Nuzhai u 'I'Anuab, a gufistio book, 190, 
617. 


O DAT Singh Bhadauriya, 648. 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 20, 21, 22, 


opium paling, u\rossive, 410, 417 n. ; 

vale dunking, 
manges, 73. 

Onlat Kiic hlnWihn, 539. 
ordeals, 214, 215. 

.U'HTOHYA, a at, iff, 574. 

I'aoliwariya, a kind of horse, 140. 
Piiilishiih KJju’«|ii, 510. 

1’adiHhrdi (,)nli, 537, 003. 

/’lithe, a Portuguese priest, 191. 

2 >w/o‘iltt, one of Akbar’a regulationH, 220, 
227. 

1’ahfij', id Jillor, 653, 

l’aliar, JKJuin Halfieh, 377, 593 (No. 407), 

Paliav Singh Bundrla, 41(1, 540. 

Pahai’I, tnekniune of I’ruirc Mnrfid, 322. 
puhit, a dish, 02. 
pahlmvani, or wrestlers, 203. 
pittkd), 27. 

painting, arl of, 102, 113 j diseouragod 
by Islam, 1 IB ; painters of I'hiropo, 
103 i viilc Akbiu', 
paisa, n ooiii, 32. 
pit lit .s, a wood, 310. 
pitU'i brain s, 20!. 
pan, 77, 78. 

I’ltnt/au, a coin, 31, 32, 
pan" war, 27. 
paniyiXla , a fruit, 75. 
pttnj, n eoiti, 3t. 
l’anjil, Shayltb, (107, 085. 

I'll* old, a tioin, 32. 

Jt'upii , the Pope, 191. 

paper, variegated, invention (ii, 107, 

pumi, stone, 440. 

Parhw ISanu Begum, 328. 

I’m i tfifoal, a mimiuvwi, 579. 

Piuiohhil, Hamimlar, 662. 

Paris rum, Raja m Jamil, 300. 

Parmanand Kliatri, 531 (No. 214). 

Piu'Bl feasts, kept by Akbar, 280 ; vide 
Akbttt, iSoroaHtrians. 

Parts. Bundpla, 640. 

Partab, Rfina [ Kami, Kikaj, 421, 437, 401, 
401 n„ 385. 
parutanrhetn, 273. 

Paiwanvlit, ah officer, 200. 

Parwfo, Prince, 323, 324, 329, 337, 368, 
307, 633 n. 
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I’ai'wr/.dad, a musician, 682 n. 

Pntr l)ila, Ray BikramiijTt, 486, 523 
(No. 106). 

pay, of soldiers, 258, 26], 262, 264, 666 ; 

of miuisjalidfu'H, 267 ; of Altadis, 260, 
Payumi, a poet, 670, 6 70 n. 

Pilyanda ICliii,ii. Mughal, 421 (Mo. 68), 
584. 

Piiyumla Muhammad Tarkhan. Mirzii, 
300. 

jm ylc, or runners, 146; nitla post-runners, 
payments, how made', 272, 273, 275. 
Payrawi, of Kuwait, a pool, 670. 
pensions, 530, 574. 
perfumes, 78, 70, 7!) ti., 80, 83. 

Perfab, Jiay of Miiulcol, 300. 

Pcshrnw Klian. 558 (No. 280). 

j phumitH, 202. 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the ISast, 168 n„ 
177, 178, 178 n., 100, 100 n. 

Pioha Jun Amiga, 367. 
pinkies, 07. 
pigeon flying, 310. 

piled, prm unit a man from joining in 
publics worship, 180. 
pine-apph'H, 73. 
jnnjnr, 20. 

Pir ‘'All Beg, 330. 

Pfr Till an, of .Tiilor, 680. 

Pir Klian [Piru(, soil of baivl at Khan 
Lodi, 665. 

Pfr .Muhammad, a kStih, 107. 

Pfr Muhammad Klian iSiilrwan (Mulls), 
342 (No, 20), 387 ri„ 610, 687. 
Pirzida, Kindi*'!, a poet and musician, 
682, 682 n. 
pUnl, vide brass. 
piyar, a fruit, 75. 
plantain Iron, 74 . 

play, at court., 212-3, 300, 315, 316, 374, 
Poets, of Akbnr’s reign, 617; poets 
laureate of India, 550, 618 n., 680 ; 
vide Kttbi Ray, Malik 11 ’sh -fihu 1 ' aril. 
Vide also the following Pacts, 
mentioned in the A*ln : — Asafi, 
Amri, Anfsi, Arslftn, Ashkt, Aslrl, 
Atishf ; R&H TSUb ; Dakhii Daurf, 
Dawn? ; K&y?I (Vayyarf), Ray?! 
Harbiudi, Palimi, PanSI, ParebI, 
Paris)!, Pikii, Pusfinl; gjjayi'tttf, 


Ghavuri. Ohazali, flhaznaw! ; 

Haydar Mu^ammai, Hay dan, 

Hayrati, Ilalati, Haliini, Hamdaml, 
Has hi mi, IluyatJ, Hiiziq, liusayn 
Mat’ivi, IluznI, Huzurij Imam!, 
‘Rfciibi ; Jami, Jazbf, Juda 6 I ; KahT, 
Kalfni, Kami, Kami jSabzwin'i, 
Klmsniw. Khusrawi ; Lisiim, 
Liwa 1 !; Mafnvi, Maill, Makbfl, 
Masiha, Mazhari, Mualifiqi ; Niiijir 
Khusraw, Nadir!, Narnl, Naw^I, 
Narva*!, Naziri, Nuri ; Payraivi, 
Payami ; QaidI, Qariiri, Qasim 
Arslan, Qasim JunabadI, QasimI, 
Qudsi ; Raft'd, Rabat, Rahf, Razal, 
R.uswa*’! ; Sahrf, Hnrfi ( Sairafi) 
Kashmiri, Snrf! Sawajl, Sabuhl, 
fifiib, iSSlihi, Sufi; SiimrT, Sana*'!, 
Rliaykh Kiiqi, Saqqii, Karkhush, 
Sarmadi, Sawucli, Sliafiq, Shaliri, 
Shftpur, Sheri, Shift*!, Shikebi, 
Shuja 1 !, Sirfijii, Sultan; Taqiya, 
Tariqi, Tashbihi ; Ulfalf, ilTrfi, 
Wmjli, Waft*!, Wall Dasht Bayazf, 
Walilii, Waiplrl, Wuqfiif, 
porters, vide Darban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Alcbar’s 
oourt, 176, 101, 102, 200, 686; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 181 ; 487, 
560. 

post, post-runners, 262 n. 

Prasuttam Singh ICachhwSha, 5.10. 

Pratiih Singh Kaohhwaha, 681 (No. 336). 
Pratab Ujjainiya, 577 n. 
precious Stones, 15, 501, 573 n. ; vide 
diamond, yaqul . 

prices of articles, 65 ; of ice, 58, 59 ; 
of building materials, 232 ; vide 
wages. 

printing, art of, in India, 100 n. 
prisoners, how treated, 340, 

PrithI Clifind Kaoiihwftlm, 554, 

PrithI Singh Uundola, 546, 

Prophet, the, abused at oourt, 206. 
prostitutes, segregated, 201-2, 
prostratiori, or sijda, 167, 167 n., 190, 
201 . 

public works. 232. 
punhar, 24, 26, 27, 

POran Mftl, of Gtdbor, 862, 536 n. 
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I’firan Mai Karliliwilha, ,‘i-l 8. 
l’lirbln Khfm, a musician, 082. 
Burukholani, Kay, a Br.iliinnii, IS!), 590. 

Q Am I,. ami ol '‘‘AUq, 594 (No. 412). 

w , Qalml [Cl i i'll). <1 8 t (137), Ml. 
qttbiili, a dish, 02. 

qwlnm-i shaiTf, nr i/tulnni-i mnhiirak, or 
footprint. a of I lie prophet, 207, . r >70. 
Qiitlir Kliiln. Mullu, ride Mails (Qiidir 
Klitin). 

Qtldir Quli, 593 (No. 402). 

Qil 4 im Kliiin. 401, 401 a. 
qalandiii l, a kind ot tent, 48, 07. 
qaliya, a dial), 04. 

Qaninr Khan. 407, 042 (No. 2111). 
ijamargha, a kind of hunting, 204. 
Qanliuv Bo, 500. 

Qandiihiir Mahal), 1128. 

Qaiiuii, a medical work, 021. 

QaqHlial, a clan, 300, 300 n. 

Qiu'fi Bahadur, 51 1 (No. 170). 

Qacii Iliil,ir, 5H1 (No. 345). 

Qarn Bog fi’airuHlibrgi, 327. 

Qiirfi, Klian Turkman, 382, 

Qnrfi Turks, 402 n. 

Qnrii YCimif, 320. 

Qaraclui Klian. 423. 

Qariiquihl Turku, 329. 

Qardrl, N lir 1 * ’ll- Din, of Giliin, ft poet, 
184, (15(1. 
qmar-numa, 273. 

Qftrfi.tiiq Klian. 437, 581, 
qar&wals, or hunlcrw, 202, 300. 

QiirluflllH, a tribe, 504, 5(13. 

Qiisim 7 All Khan, 518 (No. 187), 

Qasiin Ai-Halan, WOr" ’ll ah, a poet, 109, 
(178. 

QftBim f Klifm) Bflvha, Bayyid, 357, 357 n., 
427, 447, 461 (No. 105). 

Qfiaim Keg, 1 12, 582 (No. 350), 01 1. 
Qfiaim. Beg Klian. 410. 

Qilsiml, of Mazftmlarlin, a pod, (370. 
Qasiin .fnnabiull, Mtrzii, 001. 

Qiisim-i fCtlliT, a poet, 210, 036. 

Qnsim JChdii, non of Mir Murad, 559. 
Qivsim K]ian Kiiau, 491. 

Qasini Sian, Mir Bahr, 412 (No. 59), 
491, 087, 

QiXsitn Miinci-i RlstSur, 480. 


Qiriiin Kliw.lift. 571 (No. 310). 

Qiitini Knli-biu', a musician. 082. 

QilsGm Koku, 403. 

Qnsim, Muhlasliim Klian Sliavldi. 552. 
Qiisim, Mullil ami Minvlana, 015. 

Qua in Biu laldislil. Mir. 500 (No. 283). 
Qinvlm Kli an. 40| . 

Qayill, ol .Shiraz, a pool, 009. 
qiujxun, a kind of camphor ; vide 
fans Till, 84, 81 ii. 

Qaziiq KJum Taklii, 470, 471, 572. 

Qiizl, 278 ; general character of Qdzhi, 
279. 

Qa/.i 4 A IT, 452, 590. 

Qfv/.I Hasan Qazwlui, 559 (No. 281), 

QjTy.i Khfm-i Biulnkbshl, 415, 487. 

Qi't'/.I Khfui Bakbslu, 487, 532 (No. 223). 
qjma palitn, a iliali, (12 j qim/i sharbii, (13. 
qirat, a weight, 37. 
qhhak, a title, 42!) n, 

Qiamiya Bilim, 080. 
qimtq.% a mare, 143. 
qitmTr, a weight, 37. 

Qiyii Kliitn, non of ftiihib Klian. 517 
(No. 184). 

Qiyii Milan (inn g, 300 (No. 33), 484, 51 7. 
Qiyiim Milan, Him of Shall Mul.iamnuul-i 
Qaliitl, 478. 

qiihiiz, a mimieiil inutrumcul, 082. 

Quell Beg Ilumiiyfun, 505. 

Quilal, of Kfti'ahaifi, a poet, 072, 072 n. 
quicksilver, 40; Imliitually eaten, 439 j 
when called kunhla, 033, 033 n, 
qulij, meaning of, 381 n„ 501. 

Qulij Kh ixn, 35, 322, 380 (No. 42), 381, 
381 n„ 382. 

Qulij" ’Hall, 502. 
i/tilUtlni/n, 212, 

Qnmiiii) Kljau, 517 (No. 181). 

Qimclii/, Kli an, 408, 517. 
qiir, or collection of weapons, royal Hags, 
etc., 52, 52 n„ 110, 293. 

Qnraysh Sultan, of Kiiulighar, 511. 
qitrf-kub, 24 . 
qutab, a. dish, 03. 

Qutb“ ’il- Din Mhdu-i Chisliti, ShayJiJi, 
550 (No. 275). 

Qutb« ’d-Dln Muhammad Khan, 197, 
251, 353 (No. 28). 

Qutjb" ’il- Din, iSliaykh, of Jiilostir, 200. 
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Qntb“ ’(l- Din, Suit, an of Oujriil, 560. 

Qutlu Khan bohani, 044, 0(i6, 380, 383, 
305 it „ 487 ; hi« sons, 580. 

QtUlinjh, meaning of, 477. 

(JuLhigh Qadam Klntn. 477 (No. 123). 

D ABI, a coin, 31, 01 n. 

-'-1' Kafill (Knffl" Vl-lliu TlaydarJ, 
of IviTshfin, n poet, 603, 003 n. 

Rafii|T, 003 n. 

Kafil" M-Din Safawi, Mirzii, 590. 

Kalin* i Kluiykh, a poet, 001, 601 n. 

rahnu, a coin, 29. 

Rain, cif Ntnlulpfit, a pool, 080. 

Ralum Qull, 681 (No. 333). 

Rahman DM, Mirzii, 301. 

Raljmat Khan, son o£ Masntwl-i 4 All, 557, 
604 (No. 300). 

RnJ, limit" ’Hull, a singer, 082. 

Rai Man, 202 n. 

Raibiirl, ft class of Hindus who train 
eamcls, 156, 

Raja 4A1J of KMndosh. 510; vide, 4Ali 
Khan. 

Raj il wat, 402, 

RAjputs, Jiiimha, 354 n. ; Kachhwiiha, 
vide Bihiiri Mall ; IladfiH, 440 ; 
Rnnghar, 594 ; RalhorH, 384, 610 ; 
vide Main, Mtmj, 

Riijsdngh, RiLjn, Kaehhwiiha, 509 (No. 
174). 

Raju, >Sayyid, of Barba, 501 (No. 105), 
502. 

riilchi, n llimlu custom, 193, 

Ram (llmnd Bundola, 633 n., 54 5 (No. 
248). 

Ram Oliand Ohaiilnuij 655. 

Ram Chand Kuchhwuhu, 655 (No. 268). 

Ram Chand iOuihhwaha, son of Jagau- 
ncith, 422, 

Raroohand BaghelA, 380, 395, 399, 445 
(No. 89), 440 n„ 440, 681 n. 

Ram Chand r, Riija of Khurda, 548 (No, 
250), 677 n. 

Ram l)as, Ilia singer, 080 li., 081 n., 682. 

Ram Das Diwiin, Ray, 580 (No. 331). 

Rfim Das Kaohlnvalia [Raja Karan], 
530 (No. 539), 640, 

Ram Sah Bundola, 382, 545. 

Rfimsah, Raja of Gwaliyar, 302, 306. 


lianas of Maiwar, 421, 422 ; vide l’artab 
Singh, Udai Singh. 

Ranbiiz Klian Kambu, 440, 440 n. 
Rnnghar Rajputs, vide Rajputs. 
Rangsen, of Agra, a musician, 682. 
Itashahdl u '1-liayal, title of a hoot, 638 n. 
rust, an acid, 24. 

Rafco.ii Rather, 386. 

Rotan Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

Riithors, mile Raputs. 
rali, a weight, 10 n. 
liamhiiniyynhs, 35 n., 362, 368, 3S3. 

Ray lliioj Hada, 510 (No. 175). 

Ray DurgS Sisodia, 459 (No. 103). 
raylulm, a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Ray Mai Shaylihawal, 462. 

Ray Ray Ringli, 323, 384 (No. 44), 516, 
594. 

Ray Sal Durban, Shavkhawat. 462 (No. 
106). 

Unzfi Quli, BoG (No. 274). 

Razu*f, a poet, 520 n. 

Razawi, 538 ; — Sayyids, 414 ; — Khan, 
a title, 486 ; vide. MOsnwi. 

Razawi Khan. Mirzii Mirak, 485 (No. 141). 
Raziy" ’l-Muilt, 419. 

rebellion of the. Mirziia, 340, 349, 361, 352, 
404, 406, 410, 432, 433, 443 j dates, 
480 n. 

refining of gold, 21 ; of silvor, 23. 
religious views of the Emperor Akbar ; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 208 ; vide wHgi^a-nawis. 
revenue, how paid, 13, 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 375, 370, 
377, 470. 

rice, hcuL kinds, GO. 

riqdS, a kind of writing, 106, 107. 

rimia-diir, an officer, 209. 

rimw, a metal, 42. 

river tolls, 292. 

JSiya? M * a-Sdlatin , title of a historical 
work, 472 n, 

Rizq" ’llah Khan, vide Hakim Rizg" ’llah. 

Roz-afzun, Riija, 494 n. 

rubai, a musical instrument, 082. 

xu by, a largo one, 450. 

na ham, a kind of writing, 105. 

Hili-i MUiya, a metal, 41-2. 

Rub 11 ’llah (I), 570. 
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ruined towns, 554. 

Rillin' 1 'd-DSn, ft pool, 058 n. 

Rulin' 1 ’d-Diu, Mahmud Kruniingur, 
Sliaykh, (108. 

Rulin' 1 ’d-DIn, Slrnykh, 007. 

Rural Khun, U.Mtild .lalahl, 48!) (No. 140). 

runners, 140. 

Rup, a servant of Alcbar, 170. 

Rup Muliund Slsodiya, 400. 

Rup Singh SlHudiyn, 400. 

rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 243 ; 
counted, 40 darns in Malar ios, 32; 
— of Slier Klian, 32 ; of Alcbar, 32, 
34. 

Tlupmatl, the beautiful dancing girl, 
473. 

RvipsI Bairiigi Kaohhwiiha, 472 (No. 
118). 

Ruqayynh Begum, daughter of Mlrzii 
Hindi], Akbar’a wife, 321, 573. 

Rustam Khan Rakhini, 534. 

Rustam, Rrinco, 080. 

Rustam fjnfawl, MTraii, 328 (No. 9), 320, 
302 li., 578, 08(1. 

Rustam-i ZamRii, Sliaykh Kabir, 585, 
580. 

RuHwa ft i, 004 n. 

ruy, a motallio composition, 42. 

ru l yal, 205. 

Ryayat, hou of Renliraw Klran. 558. 


E l ARARAT 1A1I Khan, of Badakhshan, 
> 472 (No. 117). 

Sa^adat Band Bogum, 680. 

Sa'oul&l Klian, 533, 533 n. 

Saladat Khan, son of Zafar Kh iili. 
589. ~ 

Sniadat Mfrsia, 491 (No. 153). 

Sat ad" ’llah, MasIhSL-i Kairanawl, 613. 
Sat’d" ’llah Nawazifih Kilim, 392, 302 n. 

Sfttad" 'llah, Shaylth, 615. 

Sahal Singh, 543 (No. 245). 

i MM, 22. 

Sabdal Khan. 485 (No. 139). 

SabrJ, a poet, 082 n. 

Sabril.il, a poet, 662, 052 n. 

Sadlcf, Mawlftna, 010. 

fjs.diij, Muhammad Khan. 382 (No. 48). 

ijhdr-i tlraqi, a kfltib, 107. 


Sadr .laluin Mufti, 195, 218, 219, 222 n., 
281.282, 522 (No. 101). 

Sadrs, of Akbnr’H reign, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 590, 080 ; ijftdr of women, 
574. 

Satlr" ’d-DIn, Qa/J, 014. 

Sat<l« ’d-RIn, of Kb. If. 001 it. 

Safa 5 ' I, Sayyid, 578, 580. 

Safar Aghii Klmdawand Jv4i.au (lujrlitl, 
381. 

fjafdar Beg, son of Ilaydar Muhammad 
Khiin, 577 (No. 320). 

Safdar Kbiin . 577. 
saffron (zatfariin), 89, 452, 535. 
safidti I, a metallic composition, 42. 
Safshikan Ivlifiu Mirzii Basilican, 371 
(formerly ,Saf<lar Klnin). 

Snfsbikim Mirzii Safari'!, 329. 
sag, 02. 
mhmisah, 28. 

Sahib Qiriin, a title, 358 n. 

M&hib-i Zam&n, 198; vide Imam Malidl. 
sahmh, a money bag, 14, 

■Saliii Bhoimla, 547. 

iSahio’* 'l-Liunn, title of a book, 073 n, 

Sfttld-i Badalibshl. 450. 

Sfttld Khan Bahadur Zafar-jang, 519. 
Sfttid Klmn-i Chnghia*T, 851 (No. 25), 
302 ii., 392, 515. 

Kfttid Kbiin (Jakklmr, 507, 508, 533 n„ 
600. 

Satld MawlhnS,, of Turkintiin, 009, 

Salfd-i Toql)1 t I, 480, 
sailora, 200. 

Kajiiwal Kbiin Sur [Shu jit at Joinin'], 473. 
Sakat Singh, 543, 651 (No, 250), 581 
(No. 342). 

Sakai) Singh, son of Udai Singh, 585, 
Saklna Bituti Begum, 48J, 408. 

Sakra, of Maiwar, 585 (No. 3(36). 
fjalrdiab J£lpXn, 494 n. 

Sal alia t £Mn Burba, 427, 44(3. 
ijalabat KljJvn Chirgis, 490. 

Sallbat Khan Lodi, 505, 
fjalali" VI- Dlu tjarfi, 05(3 n, 

Salim" ’llah, 220, 221. 
salaries, of women, 40, 083 ; of 

ponsionors, 501 ; of ahip-aaplaiiiB, 
291 ; how paid, 272, 273. 276 ; 251, 
267, 259, 260, 261, 674, 575, 
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Salih DTwiLna, 535. 

Siiliha .BiliiCi, dO I . 

Siiliht, a poet, 653. 

Salim-i ClnHhtl, of Kallipiir Sikp, 178, 
277 n, 322, 44], 530, 552, 556, 580, 
008, 60S), 615. 

Sulim Kli iin Afghan, ‘156, 

Salim, TClifin Kilkur, 482 (No. 132). 

Salim J£him Sinn fir, 482. 

Salim, Prince, mile Jahangir. 

Salim Quli, 584 (No. 357). 

Salim Shah, 332, 351, 507 ; vide Idem 
Shah. 

Salima KM mini. 489. 

Salima Ktdtiin Begum, 207, 321, 331, 345, 
480. 

MliHti, a coin, 31. 

Salman at Sinvah, a pool, 107 u. 

Mikwt, 31, 26, 27, 39. 
wu.U>, in&nufttHvwe, of, 625, 525 tv. ; wv 
antidoto againat drunkenness, 625 n. 
Kalian Dooda, of Karohi, 38*1, 385, 386 n., 
' 40). 

millpotrp, 58. 

NttlalalimiH, at court, 167. 

Samfmji Khiiu, 458 (No. 100). 

Raimtiiji Khan Qurgliuji, 489 (No. 
147). 

iSamorqandi, Mir, 580. 

Samllft Negara, 464. 

Silmi'i, a pool, 073, 073 n. 

Sameiun' 1 'd-Davla, 494 n. 

^n,mnRni v Vl-Dawltt, nan of Mir IfusSm 
Tnjft, 501. 

Hav&bil, title of o book, 617, 
sanads, at grants, 209, 270 ; how scaled, 
273, 

Sana 1 1, 019 n,, 634. 
mnhdm, a dish, 63, 
sand for strewing on paper, 107, 
sandalt, 318*, 319, 358 n, 

, sandalwood, 87. 

Sandahas, a family of Arnarltof, 361. 
Sfmga, the Puwar, 094 (No. 411), 
Sangnlm, of Kharakpur. 362, 494, 494 
530 n. 

idcmgr&m, Akbar's favourite gun, 123, 
fJM ffhan. of Hirat, 631 (No, 216). 
aamj, or cymbal, 53. 

Sanjar, of Kilshaw, 005, 005 n. 


Sanjnr, Miizii, son of Khizr Khan Hazara, 
533 u. 

Sanjnr Safawl, Miraa, son of Sultiin 
Ilusayn Mirz.I, 327, 555 (No. 272). 
Sanlca, Itnini, 475. 

Sanskrit, translations fiom 110, 112, 
209 ; names of the min, 210, 212. 
stum jl ( Mtuji ), a kind of horse, 140, 140 n. 
Suwal Singh Bundela, 540. 

Sanwaldas Jiklon, 502 (No. 396). 
saqa/Mima, 260. 

Siiqi, Shaykh, (162, 062 n., 663. 
suqiuuma, a class of poems, by Sank 1 ’!, 
634 n. ; by Shikobi, 646 n. ; by 
Mul.mmmad ijiufi, 659 n. 

Saqcpl, a. poet, 651 n. 

Miapmda, 57. 

Sarbulaiifl Kliiin, 509. 

Rardar Khiin. Mirzii i; Al>d u 'lliih, 346, 523, 
551. 

Sorfarilz Khan, 551 (No. 267). 

Sarli (fjayrafi), a poet, 651 ; a Sawah, 
056, 650 n. 

sar-khfit, 259 , 271, 273. 

Sarkbusli, the poet, 263 n, 

$annadl Afghan, 364 
Sarnmdi, of Isfahan, 677, 677 n. 
saimandal, a musical instrument, 081. 
Sarmast Khan. 585 (No, 362). 

Sarod Kluln. of G willy ar, a singer, 681. 
Satr Sill Bundela, 546. 

Salr Sill Kachlnviiha, 461. 

Satr Sal Itaflior, 386. 

Satlls, a tribe, 507 n. 

Saturn, or Zu(inl, 211 a. 

Saw&di, a poet, 660 n. 

Hawaii), a historical work, 331 n., 
400 n. 

dawafi <i “ 'l-ilhdm, title of a book, 619. 
aaya-b&n, a royal ensign, 62. 

Sayf 7Aii Bog, 330. 

Sayf Kluln Barha, 427, 455. 

Sayf Khan Koka, 375 (No, 38), 376, 
ilayf u ’d-Hin Ilusayn lAH Ehira Barha, 
428. 

Sayf" ’d-Bin-i §afawi, 329. 

Sayf 11 ’llali, Mirza, son of Qulij gljan, 
36 n,, 501 (No. 292), 

0ayf“ ’l-Mulfdt, Shah Mubanpnad, 628* 
§5yib, a poot, 660 n. 
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SayrafI, a mini, ollieer, 18, 

SayrafI, a port, (iS2n. ; vide Kuril. 

Mu il ii rahiile, or renl-freo land, 271, 278, 
280, 281, 

Sayyidn of Amroliah, 420 ; ''Am Iwhjiln, 
'12,'!; of I ifi rim, 257,425; of Hnkliiirii , 
454, 457 ; of tiuli.slatm, 037 li. ; of 
liijii,40t); of Itilwn, 5 1 (1; of Munikpur 
420; ol Miisa\vl,414; of Riw.ivwl. th), 
588 ; Salami, of Shiraz, 509, 570 ; 
Tubufiba, 008 n. ; of TirmizI, 57H. 
neieneo, how divided, 28!) n. 
sealing-wax, how made, 274. 
souls, imperial, 40, 54. 
soots, vide, Kh wains ; Maghriyii ; 

Mahiliuvia, Mahnifidls, Nm|(awis, 
Hiuvslianis, Suntanm, Umiuiii, 
WilhidlH, 

Khihl Khan. 5118. 

.Shad Khan. Mil”/, a Shudmiln, 845, 240, 
527 (No. 222). 

Shildl Bo, 500. 

iShiidl lie llzbak, 585 (No. 207). 

Shad! Bor ShujiVhit Khun, 528, 
iShiidl Kliiln Afghan, 835. 

Shad! Khan Shildl Beg, 500. 

Shad! Hindi, mile. Muhammad Qilsim. 
Slifuhnan Bakhllwill, 503. 

Shaft, Mlrzil, 453. 

Rhafiq, name of a writer, 550 n. 

Sh fill, a title, 358, 358 n, 

Shall Ahu 'rural), 207. 

Khali Ahu ’l-Mi^all, Mir, 325, 339, 395 n„ 
4K8. 

iSh5.li c; Alam AhmadilbiidI, 017. 

Kliah Id); Nijwlni Kllilli, 357. 

>Shilh Beg Arjjfjuu (under Babur), 325. 
Shah Beg Arjjhun, son of 'Au ’1-Nun 
Al'ghfm, 390. 

iShii.li Beg Khan, i ride. Klian Dawriln. 
Mhith Bog Klian Arghiin, 328, 

Shall Beg Kliiln BadukhHbi, 490 (No, 148). 
Shah BudSgh Khiin. 402 (No, 52), 414. 
Shiih jTaml*!, son of Mir Najafi, 471 
(No. 115). 

Shah Fakhr" ’d-DTii MTisaivI, Naqabat 
Khan, 445 (No. 88), 

Shdh Bath" ’llab, 058 n. 

Shall fjhfizl Khun, 491 (No. 155), 498. 
.Shah Jlusayn ArgLiuh, MIrzfv, 890, 405. 


Sliiih .lahungli', vide Ilasliml. 

Siiiili Khalil, i title Kh alil, Shah. 

Khali Malmiud, of Ni-diupur, a kfdili, 109. 
.Shall Malik, Mir, 517. 
iSliah Mansur, Khwajn, of (Shiraz, 35 n., 
355, 475 (No. 122). 

(Siidli, Mawliina, of Manh.liad, akiilib, 107. 
Khali Mir/, a, 343. 513, 514. 

Shah Muhammad, sou of Masnad-i 8 All, 
592 (No. 395). 

Shah Muhammad, noil of Quruysli Sultan, 
511, 509 (No. 3(0). 

Shah Muhammad IJitkldnir, 581 (No. 
832). 

Shah Muhammad Klian QaliUI, 448 
(Np. 1)5), 449. 

Shall Muhammad, Mawlana, 112, 009, 

010 . 

Shah 'Muhammad, MUv.il, aide, Uluizuin 
Klian. 410. 

Khilh Muhammad, Mullti, 218. 

Shall Quit Klian NaranjI, 530 (No. 831), 
005. 

Hhilli Quit Mtil.inim-i Hah Arid, 387 (No. 
45). 

Shah Quli Knlfibal Klian. 498. 
j Shah Sul(au, Mirzit, 488 n. 

eluViidri (e.liorriea), Of) ; vide, giliBt. 
Shaliain Agha, 489. 

Sludiam Beg, 335. 

Shaliain Klian Jalii.ir, 150 (No. 97). 
Shnhiinuvl Khan Biirlia, 428, 

ShSIiIiuz K.lifui, Him of Sharif Amir" 
’l-Umaril, 583. 

Nhfihbaz Khan-i Ktimlm, 107, 252, 341, 
347, 305, 383, 430 (No. HO), 400. 
a hit hi, a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Shfdijahau | Prince TCliurram], 323, 324, 
328, 329, 358, 358 n„ 350 ; aholhduiH 
Um prom. ration, 223 n. 

Shah tin wilz Khan, Mlrzil Iriijli, 300, 301, 
575. 

Khahunwaz Khan-i fjafu wl, 301, 527, 
527 n. 

Khalml, a poet, 408. 

ShahruM* I lanfilii, 591 (jNo. 1)92). 
Shahrukh, Mlrzil, son of Mlrzil Ibrahim 
Badakjishr, 321 ; 32(1 (No. 7); liis 
children, 326, 327; 413, 413 u. ; 
593. 
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Nliiilii'iikli, non of Mirra ItuHlam Rafawl, 
329. 

Hlialivyar, Prime, 324, 374. 

Hliii liu-khavl Afghan, 564. 
iShiliizilda Khilmnii, Akbnr’s daughter, 
321. 

Hlm^isla Khan. Mirril Abu Tlilili, .775, 
570. 

iSiiajawnl Khan Siir, 473. 
iShu 'n -Nubi, title of o work, 614. 
Nhiimlu, a tribe of Turkmans, 648 n. 
shawm, an ensign, 52, 52 n. 
ahaniihcrhiiz, 202 . 

WliftinH-i Bukina i. 5!)0. 
iShamhT, Mii'/.ii, villi' .Jahangir Quit Khan. 
Shams' 1 ’d-l)In Bilyaiangii u,, > a kiitib, 107. 
iSiiftma 11 ’d- Din Chirk, 086. 

Shams" Vi-DTii, Hakim" ’1-Mulk, Oil. 
Shams" ’cl- Din Klin.fi K]iwaja, 462, 400, 
403 (No. 150), 494, 550. 

Shams" M-J >In-i JUifttii*'!, a kiltib, 107. 
Shams" ’cl-Dlu, of Kinnaii, a katili, 109. 
shamiiiiiin, an awning, 57. 

Slianknl Beg Tarkhan, 380. 

Shapin', hChiyiXjn, 572, 576. 

Rhftraf, of Nwhapur, a muskian, 082 u. 
iSliaraf, of Vnr.d, an engraver, 50. 

Hlinraf Beg, of Shiraz, 070 (No. 321). 
Sliaraf" kl-J)iu l.Iuaayn, Mirati, 339 
(No. 17), 340, 348, 375, 377. 

Kharf" ’d-lKn, Mb', r>7«. 

Sharf" 'cl- Din, Shaykh, Munair, a saint, 
50. 

Sharif, Amir" ’bUmarii, son of Ehwiija 
7AM 11 ’s-Samnd, 582 (No. 351). 

, Sharif- i A muli, Mir, 1 85, 21 9, 502 (No. 1 60), 
002 in, 003, 504, 060 a, 

Sharif Khan, 415 (No. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kola'll, 593 (No. 406). 
Sharif, Mir, son of Mir bath 11 ’Hall, 009. 
Sharif, Mirzii, boh of Mirza 7 Ala 5 '" M-Diu, 
588 (No. 372), 

iSharif-i Sarmatlt, 581 (No. 344), 600 n., 
077, 077 n. 

Sharif WuiifTn, a pool, 060, 000 n. 
shalal, 213. 
sh«wk 96, 07. 

Shaybiini, a tribe, 335, 347. 

Shaybiini Khan Ozbak, 389, 390. 

Shaylth ITuuayn, an engraver, 55, 


iShaykh Hnsayn, Mawliin.i, 010. 

Shaykh Mir, 494 n. 

Khavkluiwat Kaehlnvahas, 534. 

Shaykh-’/, ada-yi Suluawardl, 106. 

Sher Alkttn, son of Sayf Koka, 5S4 
(No. 355). 

Sher Afkan tChan Humityuiu, 503, 

Slier Aik, m Khan lslajlu, first husband 
of Niir Julian, 537, 391. 

Slier 7AliKamia.nl, 123. 

Slier Bog Yauawulbashi, 581 (No. 334). 

Slier Khan, son of 1 Tumid Khan Gujiati, 
420. 

Slier Khan Fiiladi, 343, 419, 420, 433, 
447, 515. 

Slier Khan Mughul, 554 (No. 263). 

Sher Khw.lia. 510 (No. 170). 

Slier Muliammad, 591 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad DlwHna, 332, 373, 441, 
591. 

Slier Rhftli, HOn of 7AdlI Mnharlz Khan. 
450. 

Sher Shah Siir, called by Mughul 
Historians Sher Edifin, 347 n. ; liis 
army roformB, 252 ; confers lands, 
2(16 ii., 281 ; 362, 466, 473, 507, 564, 
506, 

Sher Zmnun Barha, 428, 430. 

Sheraacl, son of 7Abd" T-Matlah Khan, 
442. 

Shew, ad Khan Bahadur, 578. 

Sheri, a poet, 112, 207, 212, 214, 079, 
079 n. 

Shoroya KhEUi, 505 (No. 10S). 

Shernllah, 589. 

SlifVah, 360 ; how treated by Sunnis, 
439 ; may abuse thejr religion, vide 
taqbjya. 

Shifii'T, a writer, 612. 

Shihab-i Badakhalu, 538. 

Sliihab IQiau, of Gwalyai - , a singer, 681 . 

Shihiib Khan, Ijfajf, 401. 

Sliihab' 1 ’d-Din Ahmad Kha.ii, or Shihab 
Elian, 362 (No. 26), 479, 660 n. 

Shikcbi, Mulla, a poet, 350 n., 640, 646 n. 

Sliipial Khan Chela, 491 (No. 154), 631 . 

ships, 289, 290, 291. 

ehirlmiuj, 62. 

Skirwfml Afghans, 087. 

shUsha i, a ealligyaphical term, 1()9 n. 



Slmjil Beg Arghiiu, ride Shilh 

Shujii*’, Miraa, Nujubiil, Klian Btulakhshi. 

320. 

SJiuja^At TCh itn. villa '■'Aliil 11 ’ildh Kli an 
Ur, bale. 

RhnjR l! al ICIihii. IVhiqlm-i dArab, -100 
(No. 51), 401. 

ShujaBU, Kliiin iSHiid! Beg, 538. 

Hluijflhit K lulu. Hliavkh Kalifr, 585, 
585 ii., 580, 587, 588. 

Shujaiut Khan Mur, 473, -173 n. 

Shujn t i, a poot, (112. 

ShujiUi If al mil Asad Khan, 470 u. 
Shujawal K him Afghan, 4(10. 

Hhnkr B ’lldh [Zafar Klidnl. atm of Zayn 
Ifhan Kolca, 309, 588 (No. 373), 580. 
Uhtlkr' 1 'n-Jfina liegam, Akbar’.s daugbte r, 

321. 

xhulla, a dish, (12. 

sijda, or prostration, 107, 100, 201, 488; 
eoutinned by Jahangir, 322 n. ; 
abolished by Hliahjahiln, 223 n, 
sijji, 25 n. 

iSlltiindar Dntilnl, 507. 

Kiknndar Ithdn Sur, 335, 304 n., 305, 
305 n, 

Klkandar Mtad, 513, 514. 
sikkachl, 22 . 
siUras (storax), 87. 

Sildoz, a Ohaghta 1 ! elan, 4.81 . 

Silhadi KaohhiviUm, 555 (No, 207). 
silver, 23, 2(j, 27, 32, 38, 30, 43, 44, 45. 
um-i suirkhi, n metallic composition, 42. 
sing, a brass horn, 53. 

Singram, »ith Kangriim. 

Bipalidttf KJi&n, 500. 
sipcrnd. Wild ruo, 140 n., 047 n. 

Hiraja, of hjtahiin, a pool, 030 n, 

Hni Sdf, a kind of c-loth, 100. 

Hirt tree, used in medicine, 404, 
aila, t 'I, 21. 

Hitting, modes of, 108 n., 109. 

Sivr&t, a Hindu festival, 210, 

SIwa HSm, 538. 

Svjah-ymh, 301. 

Sojft Kachhwaba, 348, 
soldiers, their pay, 258, 201, 374 n,; 
fined, 275, 

sopnete, nature of, JQ4, 

Sot o Qiidae, a Magnawi, 075 n. 


spreilir gravity, 42 ; of woods, 237. 
Hpioi'H, 07. 

KrigySn Kluin. a singer. 081. 

Sri Ha in, Han of (hijptifl of Iiilidr, 137, 
400. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal, 340, 308 n,, 
400 ii., 437 n. 

bI il<-h, dillrrait kinds of, 05 n. 
storax, viilc ,s Hants. 
stiilfs, 00, 07. 085. ' 

stlhrt, i, two oOicci’H appointed lo eanb, 400. 
Subliiin Kluin, a singer, 081. 

Subhiin Qi ill If hail, of Bukhara, 580. 
Kubljdn Quli 'I'urk, 415. 

Suhl.iiin Singh Bundcla, 540. 

Sufi sahib, men lung of, 050 u. 

■yiiJi//ii)M, fast days at court, 01, 04. 
siigiuulh gugivld (bdellium), 87. 
Bugaciiune, Qultivatinu of, 73, 

Suhayl Khdn Ibibslu, 350. 

KubklW Bundcla, 540. 

Kiihriib Jfhiln, 454. 

Sulmlb 'L’urknidn, 510. 
miki, a uoin, 32. 

Sul ay man (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
310, 023, 023 m, 033, 033 n, 
Sulaymdn Karan!, Icing of Bengal, 170, 
170 n., 334, 358 n„ 305, 471, 472, 
504 ; his death, 472, 472 m, 085, 
Sulaymdn Kliwdia, 508. 

Sulaymdn Bohdnl, JSJpiyilja, 580. 
Sulaymdn Mankli, 400. 

Sulaymdn, Mirzu, son of Kh dn Alfred, 
324 (No. 5), 325, 320, 338. 

Sulaymdn Shirdzl, J£hwdjft, 383, 577 
(No, 327). 

Sulaymdn, Sultan, of Badalsjinhdn, 487. 
rniUj-i hill, or toleration, 497 ft. 
sulphur, 20, 41. 
ijulv, a kind <>E writing, 100. 
iSulffm, nom-do-plumo of several poets, 
337. 

Kulljan Adam Gakkhar, villa Adam. 
Sultan 7 All, Khwajall, vide Afisal Khdn, 
Suljaii 7A1I, of Mashhad, a kdtib, 108, 
108 n. 

Sulj/iUi All, of Qdyin, a kdtib, 108. 
Sultan Bogum, 489, 

Sultdti Oeorali, vide Saltan Dooda. 
Sultdn Ilaliz Busayn, a musician, 682. 
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Hull, fill lluihim, a musician, (582, 

BnK.ui rjusayn Jalfiir, 1(82, 417, 451. 

Mil], I fin l lusttyn, of KJjuj.uk!, 10!). 

Sultan Uusnyn MTrza, 811. 

Kultiui Ibnihim, of Awha, 482, 602. 
Multan Khilnum, Akbur’s daughter, 516. 
Midi an Klnviljii. '-'A lid" ’l-'fAztm, 214, 
2 1 !), 220, 270, 282, 284, 460 (No. 108), 
407, (18(1. 

Killian Mahmud, of Badaklinhiin. 824, 590. 
Hull an Mulmifiil Mir/, a, 324, 

Null fin Wuhammad-i K handful. 108. 
iSiiJIfin Muhammad, Mun^if Khan. 532. 
Hulliin Muhammad Nfir, a lultib, 108, 
Sultiin Kuraiifr (fakkliar, 007, 544. 
iSultari, kSliavltli. of Thaneaar, 110-11. 
Multan Tutor (lakkliar, 507. 

Hul.k<i n u 'ti-Nitw Begum, 323. 

HUimwis, n nod in Sindh, 188, 188 n. 
sumni, a coin, 31. 

huh, worshipped 113 - Akbar, 209, 210, 211 ; 

honoured by .rahanJVlr, 222 n. 
Similar, of Oj'iHii, 594 (No. 414). 

Stir a Hingcr, 081 n, 082. 
iSur 1 )iin Kauhliwilba, 435. 

Bur Singh Kathor, 380. 
surajfaSnt, a xtono, 60. 

Nurnl i) Ma^ni (Form and Ideal), title of a 
MusmiwI, 070 n. 

Surjan llRdii, Bay, 449 (No, 06), 482. 
fmi'kk, a weight, 10, 10 n, 
gunm-yi SulaymilnT, a Persian 
dictionary, 684. 
surna, a trumpet, 63, 

Mikes, 303, 075 n., 681 n. 
swelling, a disease peculiar lo Bhakkar, 
464. 

rjIABANClIA, a fighting elephant, 620. 
-A- Tabaqat-i Akbarl, chronology of, 
400 n, 

lalnn&t, 262. 
tabri, a dirham, ,37. 

! Tafrilf. u rat, title of a work, 378. 

2'ofafr-i 500, 

Tahir Beg, son of Khan-i Kalitn, 609 
(No, 012). 

X&hir JChan, Mir Farilgltat, 448 (No. 94), 
603. 

Xahir Muhammad, Rhwala, 468, 688, 


Takir-i Musawi, Mir, 638 (No. 236). 
Tahir, son of Sayf“ T-Muluk, 628 (No. 
201), 593. 

Tulimfis Mirzi Safawi, 328. 

Tahmasp, Shall, of Persia, 448, 449, 468 ; 
dies, 187. 

X’ahmuraa, son of Princo Danysil, 322, 
323. 

TahmUtli , an officer, 46. 
ta^inatiyun, 262. 

Taj Bibi, vide Mumtaz Mahall. 

Taj Khan, 508. 

Taj KJjan Ohori, 344. 

Taj Khan ICliatriva. 693 (No. 404). 

Tiij-i Salmani, a katih, 107. 

Tajak, a work on Astronomy, 112. 

Tiij“ ’d-llin, Shavlih. of Bihlf, 190. 
Talcaltii KJjan, 617. 

takauddya, a kind of coat, 94, 653, 663 n, 
Takhta Beg-i Kabuli, 623 (No. 195). 
lam}, 20B. 

'I’aklu, a Qizilbiish tribe, 470. 
lakwTn, 205. 
takya-namadi, 57. 
la’Hiq, a kind of writing, 107. 

ItMuja, 259, 265, 260, 271, 272. 

Idliqun, a metallic composition, 42. 
tinnyho, 198. 

Tamkin, an engraver, 56 ; — a wrong 
reading for Namaldn, vide Abul 
Qiisiin. Naniakln. 
tangdr, 27. 

tmiglmn, a pony, 140. 
tank, a weight, 16, 16 n. 

T6nson, tile singer [T&nflain, Tansin], 
446, 631, 681, 682 n. 

TSntarang T£han, a singor, 681, 

TaqI, or TaqiyS, Mulla, of Shustar, 218, 
210, 684 (No, 352). 

Taqi, Mir, sqn of Mir Bath" Mlfth, COO. 
TaqI Muhammad, 684. 

Taqiyo, of Balban, 684, 
taqiyya, practised by Shiahs, 360. 
larajddr, 300, 300 n. 

Tarbiyat Khan. 401, 

Tardi Beg Khan, 334 (No. 12), 335, 400. 
Ta-rdl KJjSn, son of Qiya Khan, 307, 468 
(No. 101), 
lari, or toddy, 75. 

Td.nhh.-i Aifi, H3, 113 n., 498. 
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VarZfck-i Mi, or Akliar’s Divine Era, 
205. 

Tm U-Ji-i Khan Julian Lad), 50!). 

TiirikM fdaf'HiimT, 4(1-1 iu, 405 n., 548. 
Tanhh- i HushitU, n liislonVaJ work, fill, 
512 u. 

Tiii'Ilili-i Sindh (Ma^fiiur), 570. 

Tin n-T% a tnbr, 5215. 

TarTqi, a poet, (107 u. 

Tarkhan. a title, 1(015 ; conferred by 
Akbar, (111. 

Tarljlian Diwiinu, 1577. 
tarknl , a free, 75. 
tlirri, a fruit, 75. 

Tarsou, Mulla, of Biubikhshiin, 220, 
Tiithoii Kfmn, 304 (No. 152), 1)05. 

Task lieg, of Qipclmq, n musician, 0.42. 
Tush Jieg Khan Rlughul, 504 (No. 172). 
Taslibihi, of Kiudiun, a poet, 51)2, 0(50. 
Hufbiha, 2551. 

tanlim, a kind of salutation, 100, 107. 
lanniij, a weight, 1)7. 

Tatar Gakkhar, Hulljin, 507, 

Tatar Khiin. ol Khurasan. 404 (No. 11 1). 
Tilfii r Sultan, of Persia, 572. 

Tutfirs, worslitp the 1 win. 220. 

Ttnoldd-i Fliihi, niuno of Akbftr’s religion, 

211 . 

iawjih, army nrooiintH, 270. 
kttoqJt, a kind of writing, 100, 107. 
taxes, 285, 475 ; on marriages, 284 ; ou 
horses imporLod, 225. 
tazi, a kind of horse, 211). 

TazFeirnt'* 'l-lhmrn*-, a historical work, 
' 407 n. 

ten ner fas, 285. 

Terry's Voyage to KonO India, 089. 

Ihaiia, meaning of, 305) n. 
tbW, 02, 

tiger hunting, 291). 

TihawpTuTs, u, clan, 42(5, 428, 429. 

TilOksI Knphliwilha, 435. 
tilwa, 202. 

timber, kinds of, 2315, 2157. 

Timur, 1)85), 1505, 512, 

Timur and Napoleon I, 850 n. 

Timur- i Bidiijkhatn, 531. 

Timur Khan Yakka, 531 (No. 215). 
Timurklo, fill). 
tin, 43, 43 n. 


titles. 250, 251, 202, 324, 1550. 35:5, 155K, 
35.8 ii.. 301, 35)15, 1508, 30,8 n„ 30!) u., 
422, 451!ii., 401 n„ 505, 01 1 ; of 
. \ jijhii it 50 I ; ri il<' Tarkhan, Slulli, 
SiiKiln, Kur/.iind, Mir Sfunfui, JMir 
Shah, Mir Maiv/.il. Mir BulitiM. 
Todar Alai Ivknlri, Raja, 1553, Dili, 
15715, 370 (No. 39), 377, 407, 414, 
•114 ii., 477 ; lii.s bii ( liplaoo, (187. 
toddy, mile Ian, 

Tolnk iSJuln QueliTn, 492 (No. 158), 403. 
toleration, 497 n. 
tolls, river tolls, 292. 

Tot/UW, a CliagUUl'-T elan, 480. 
translations from , Sanskrit into Persian* 
I JO, 111. 209. 

transmigration of son Is, 188 n. 
Treasuries, 12, 14, 15. 

Tribes, vide AfrUli, AfHluir, ArgUuti, 
Arliit, Awiin, ltnlmrlii, Oaklitvar. 
Darlas, BatanI, Bliadn Uriahs, 
Bhugial Gakkhar, OUibh Dlumds, 
Dilahz&k, Diddai, Gakkhar, Ulnirhah 
Klui.yl. (iliarjaiv, Uurjl, 1 lazaruh, 
Tghur (Uigur), dahui', .Tiuiju^ah, 
Jlutriuh, dodrali, Kiijnr, Kdlciir, 
Kabhi, JGianzildali, filial ars, Ifoh- 
tars, Koldiar, Uolui.nl, Mai, inland, 
Mi'iji, Maiddiu, Main, Manga nil, 
Mitwi, Miyiiuah, Nikallii, Niyiud, 
Qarif qoiidi'i, Qarlygli, iSnudnha, 
Satti, Shall u-Khayl, Sluiibatu, 
Shilmlu, Shirwani, Sildu-/., To kid, 
TdrikT, Talar, Toqhfu, TurliaU, Turk, 
Ustajlii, Uzbak, ViiHufzai, Hulqadr ; 
vide. Kajputs, 

r LTii Muhammad Qaqslial, 089. 

7'ff * i-brffi, nil oflico, 288, 

Tula! Das .7 Mon, 504 (No. 305). 
tumantoq , a royal standard, 52. 
tv/piz, or nine, a favourite number of the 
MughulH, 391) n. 

Turban, name of a tribe, 373. 
tarki, a kind of horse, 243, 244. 

Turks, their eharauLer, 000. 


a OHLA ICacldiwttlta,, 435, 48(1, 
''Brt, vide, aloes. 

Udai Singh, son of Jiiymal, 472. 
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Udai Nine'll, Moth liHjti, oE Jodhpur, 323, 
471 (No. 121). 175, 

f'dai Kingli, Hiiufi. of Mewiir, 34!), 370, 
398, 585. 

Ugur Ken Kuuhhwalia, tfil. 

Uigur, aide Tgliur. 

Ujimiiiya Hiiju. of liiluTr, 577 n. 

Ulfidl, a poet, 35 3H1 n. 

Ulugh Bog, H,,1 > Mirmi iSullni), HIM. 
Ulugh KJurm UidiHliI, 483 (No. 185). 
Ulugh Mii7.fl, 513, 514. 

Unmnii, ti mvl, 51)2, 502 n. 

‘■‘Umar Inn Hu bay rail, 37. 

<: U)mir, Ilia KhaliFfi, 3(1, 37. 

I Uni nr Hhitvltli Mlrita, boh of Timur, 31 1, 
513, 016, 

wmmut-i Itibiir, 250. 

Umm Knkflin Begum, 489. 
iiplu, in' eowdmig, 21. 
firdti-her/T/t, armed women, >17. 

Urdfi language, 378. 

MJrfi of Kliii'u/,, tlie poet, 40!), 030, 030 n., 
050 n. 

5 Unman, non of Bahadur Khun Qiirbegi, 
535. 

f Unman Lohiin! Khwiiia. 302, 303, 530, 
587, 588. 

Unto Dost, a singer, 081. 

Until Mulmmmad Amin, 082. 

Unlit Mohammad 1J usayn, 082. 

TjHfca Shill) Muhumtmul, 082, 

Until yfimif, 082. 

Until d Jalabi, vide. Bumi Kln'tn. 

Uni i"n! Mine, TAli i'Titl;ngi, a singer, 
082 a. 

Ustajifi, a tribe, 087. 

Uways, Kill I an, 325. 
uymtiq ( amfit /), 402 n,, 413 n, 

Unlinks, 327, 

tank, an imperial nail, 54 


V AKILS, of Akbar’s reign, 500. 

VaqarT, a poet, 392, 

Vazir j&pit llarawi, 370 {No. 41), 395, 
Vaxlrs, of Akbar’s reign, 595. 
vegetables, 00. 
voracity, 520. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 
10G. 


W ABA t T, of Isfahan, a poet, 002. 

wages of labourers, 235; of sailors, 
291. 

Walulat ?A1I Rawshfini, 452. 

W.ihidiyyu, a sect, 502. 

Waini, Kbwaja. Diwin, 479, 510. 

W ajili" ’d-Din, Khaykh, of Gnjiat, 457, 
499, 509, 607. 

Wnkil, vide Vakil. 

Wala-jfdi, Prince, 527 n. 

Wall Beg, 584 (No. 350). 

Wall Beg Zn ’1-Qadr, 348. 

Wall Dasht Bayiizi, a poet, 646 n. 

Willi Khiin Lohiinl, 586, 587, 688. 

Wali, Mlrzil, 323. 

Wiilibi, a poet, 604 n, 

Waqiiri, vide Vatplri. 

waqfia-nmvU, or news writer, 268, 268 n, 
WSgiVU-i iiiihnn, History of Babar’s 
reign, 355. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 93, 07. 

Wash, a poet, 576. 

water, drunk at court, 57, 58 ; — of life, 
57, 625 n. 
waterfowl, 307, 

wax representation of the birth of 
Chi is t, 203, 086. 
imzifa, or allowances, 278. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 527 (No. 200) ; vide 
Va?,ir. 

weapons, list of, 1 17. 
weavers, 57, 94 . 

weighing of the king, etc., 270, 277 ; 

— of distinguished men, 682 n, 
weights, 16 n., 37 ; vide babaghflrl; 93 ; 

— of Kashmir, 90, 370. 
wine, drunk at court, 207 ; vide drinking, 
women, bow many a Muhammad may 
marry, 182 ; 45 j armed, 47 (vide 
Urdfi-bogis) ; perfoci,, 49 ; of Persia, 
India, and Transoxaniu, compared, 
340; how treated in tho harom, 
38!) ; — literary, vide Malchfi. 
wood, prico of, 238. 
wrestlers, 263. 
writing, art of, 102. 

WuijOH, of Nishapur, a poet, 660. 

Y ABU, a horso, 243. 
yud-diisM, 2S9, 269. 
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Yiidgilr 1A1I iSiiltun 'Pal mb, 578. 

Yadgfir if ill a 1 1, a port,, 004, 6G4 n. 
Yadgiir llusiiyn, 484, 581 (No, 838), 
YJdgn-r, Klnvfiia. 551. 

Yiirlgar liazawl, 370, 371. 

Ynhyii, of Kusliaii, a poet, 031 n. 

Yaliyii, Khwfija, o£ Salr/.war, 070 n. 
Yahyii, Mb', a 1:50 b, 100. 

Yahyii yazwiul, Mir, 496. 
i/ak-huth, 2(12. 
vakhnu a dish, 03. 
t/urn/int, a dirham, 37. 

Yarnin' 1 M-Uawla Aijaf-juli, 575; vide 
Atiaf Khan (TV). 

Yalqnh Beg, son of Shall Bog KU.~m 
Dnurfm, 410. 

YnNqiib Beg Cliaghta 5 '!, 351. 

Yniqiih Bukhari Sayyid, 435. 

Ya'-quh Glial:, 535. 

Yft7qul), Qiv/,1, 183. 

Ya^qul) Harfl Shayjth of Kashmir, 1(11, 
535, (515, 051. 
y!iqut, a stone, 573 n. 

YilqBfc, invents the vaakjt writing, 100. 
Yiir Beg, 564. 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni. 337. 
Y&r Muhammad, son of Bifidiq Khan. 501 
(No. 288). 

Yarfiq JCJ/m [Buxiiq Khan V |, 512, 081). 
yaml, 100 . 

Yntlm Bahadur, 524. 

Ya/Jd, 37. 

Yol Qull Anlui, a poet, 048, 048 n. 
yulim, a dish, 03. 

Yfliuin Beg, 585 (No. 309). 

Yusuf, sou of Him nr, 37. 

YusuT (Joseph), 028 n., 044 n. 

Yusuf Beg ChaghlnAi, 351. 

Yufluf Harkun, iShayJth, 008. 

Y ustlf-i Kashmiri, 501 (No. 388). 

YCmuf EiiSn, son of Ttusiiyn Khan 
Tukriya, 403, 087, 

Yusuf ff.hitn Clink, of Kashmir, 534 (No, 

228 ). 

Yiisuf Kisa^n Ba?,a/ivl, Mlr/.a, of Mashhad, 
30!) (No. 35), 370, 498, 075 n. 

YOsuf MitfJ, 400. 

Yusuf Muhammad JQinn, son, of Atgn 
Khfni, 340 (No. 18). 


Yusuf iHhftli, n[ Mash, had. nkiitib, 10(1. 
Yusuf-/, a, is, 214, 353, 307, 308. 

^ABAD (eivol), 84, 85. 
s J Zufar Khfi.il, Kinder" Tlfih, 5.88, 5,81). 
Ziiliid, son of iS.idiq Klun, 501 (No 28(1). 
Ziihkl K In fill Kuka, 453. 

Znlur" M-DIn ‘'Ahil 11 ‘Mill luifimV, (11(1 n, 
Zulur" ’ll- Din, Klnvfiiu. 593 (No, 307). 
Zakir" 'd- Dili Ytt/d, Mir, 593. 

Zfiid" ’ LliTh, Mir, 520. 

Zaiu" ‘d-Din Klififi. 001, (1(1) n. 

Zahariy a, Khaykh, of Ajodhan, 100. 

ZakT, Mir. 538. 

Zamiin, Kliavlth, of I ’fmlpal , 100. 
urmindai, a lent, 5(1. 
z am a ooin, 31 j a weigh! , 37. 

zaul bitinj, a dish, (11. 

Ziirrfih, 22, 39. 

Zairah a Khunhitl, a Mu'jiiaivl, 000. 
Kurrin-qnlam, title of kill, ills, 10(1, I()(), 

■ail, “ brovot,” 251. 

Zayn Khan Kolia, 214, 34(1, 307 (No. 34), 
307 m, 308, 300, 533 n„ 002 ti, 

Zayu Shall (hikhluir, 50(1 il. 

Ziiyn" ’d-Din, a kutih, 108. 

Zayn" ’d-Din, Abfi Bakr-i Tiiylifidi, a 
saint, 306. 

Zayn" 'd-I)in I All, 503 (No. 405). 

Zayn" ’d-Din Mahmud Kamfingur, 008 n. 
Zayn" T- <! AhidIn, Mirzii, son of Atfaf 
Klllln (Hi), 453, 043 n. 

Zayn” 'l-i Ahidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
50(1, 080 n. 

Zeh“ ’n-Nisfi Begum, daughter of 
Awrangzoh, 322. 

5fiya u ‘d-Din, Shaykh, 010, 

ZiyuA" ‘d-Din Yusuf Khan, 520, 527. 
Ziyfi 4 " ’llfili, son of Muhammad fiipiwfl, 
500. 

Ziyfi 5 '" ‘1-Mulk, of KEshan, 057 (No. 270). 
Zoronstrianii, 103, 220. 

Zuhayr, 30. 

Zuhal, or Haturn, 21 1 n. 

Zulaykha, wife of Potijihar, 028, 028 n. 
Zulf 1AH Yftzdl, 480. 

Zu T-PaqiTr Khan Nu 9 TOt-jnng, 575. 

Zu ‘1-Nan Beg Ar|{Si&n, Mir, 389, 300, 

Za '1-Qadr, a Turkish triha, 087, 

v 

* 
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A D-1 Ghorband, 493. 

Aim, Mount, vutu Abugath. 

A bubal'll, 385, 385 u. 

Aolnn, 85, 80, 201, 

AFyUrmHnu, 81 «., 108 n. 

Agra, 32, 35 n„ 57, 58, 58 n., 03, 129, 
183, 208, 277 u., 301) n., 30!) n., 
310 n„ 320, 331, 333, 341, 303, 300, 
375, 370, 388, 394, 441, 454, 455, 
480, 480 n., 400, 501, 509, 530, 537, 
540, 549, 500, 502, 500, 507, 574, 
575, 578, 579, 500, 009, 010, (137 a., 
010 n„ 052 n, 007 n,, 081 n. ; (foil, 
oi), 412, 579. 

Ag JVlal, uill, 350, 450, 490, 518, 
Alimmlabii.fi, 32, 93, 343, 340, 352, 355, 
371, 372, 375, 370, 880, 401, 419, 
•120, 432, 457, 457 n., 474 , 4 80 n., 
515, 510, 5(59, 570, 570 n„ 007, 017, 
038, 01!) n., 050 u., OfiOn., 059 n., 
078 n., 084. 

Alnmidnngar, ,14 Oil., 350, 357, 358, 383, 
410, 439, 498, 4.9(1, 502, 550, COO. 
AlmiL, 589. 

Ajrntr, 32, 42, 151, 197, 300 n., 322, 339, 
340, 347, 348, 349, 303, 379, 384, 
432, 435, 437, 439, 401, 497, 498, 
502, 500, 5 JO, 5)7, 010, 678 n. 
Ajodhnn, villa I ’ilk I’a^an. 

Akbarnagar, or Kajmaljall, 302, 575. 
AlfipAv, 297. 

I A IT Manjid, 401, 500 ji. 

AHa)i&bfld, or tlahabtts, or U8hg.b3,d, 32, 
290, 324, 329, 440, 452, 455, 578, 582, 
085 | vida, Wy5g. 

AW, 32, 387 u., 401, 407, 007, 015. 

Amarkot, 301 , 

JsSc 


Amber, 347, 348 n„ 301. 

Amctlii, 576, 007, 010. 

Amnor, 541 n. 

Aiuroha, 212, 424, 485. 

AnirBarnayin, 297. 

Amu], 185, 199. 

Andaja.it (Fargjiana), 380, 413. 

Acjalnii Mount, 412. 

Arail (Jalairdias), 470. 

Avbnda Ac4ial, 385 n. 

ArrliHlan, 582. 

Arhnng, in Uadtiklishan, 09. 

Amiran, 431 u. 

Arrah (Bihar), 415, 437, 489, 489 u. 

Atari, 541 n. 

AsadSbad (Haimulan), 055 n. 

Aalitf, 350, 541, 541 n. 
lair, Fort, 359, 502, 509. 

Astiubad, 008 n, 

Alak, or AJak Baiiiims, 32, 100 n., 404 n„ 
495, 493 u., 589. 

Atligab, 341 n. 

Audit, province, 344, 364, 380, 395, 410, 
424 , 518; — (town), 32, 395, 438, 
488, 402, 617. 

Awiln Itiiri, 507 u. 

Aivbali (near Hirat), 108, 482. 

AiVla, 432. 

Aivrangabiid (or Klmrki), SCO tt. 
A <; 7,ampar > 514, 007. 

Azai'bayjitii, 329, 456. 


B aba gjiittun, 493 . 

Badakkskan, 08, 69 n,, 140, 107 n., 
180, 324, 325, 326, 327, 330, 350, 


413, 413 n„ 418, 423, 484, 487, 577. 


46 
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Badalgnrh, 41 2 ». 

Badl^on, 32, 110, 110 n., 11 In., 449, 

550, 557, 610. 

Baghdad, 107, 630, 

BagJj-i Dalua, 560. 

Biigh-i MIr/a Kilmriin (Lahore), 373, 

456 it., 50.3. 

Biijjii-i Niiv Man/.il, 560. 

Bagh-i Balii, 512 n. 

Bagli-i Snrdar hChaii, 523. 

BagJana, 34(1, 440, 474, 510, 561. 

Bfthat Dulab, 504. 

Bnlmt llivor, 370, 506, 5 14 . 

Balurah, 32, 233, 383, 525. 

Balmlioh (Blwilii), 60, 4 51, 492, 50J. 
BaJirfimpfliw, 401), 

Bnlmiyan, 87. 

BalirOoh (Broaoli), 353, 354, 350, 4U), 
419, 480 n„ 493, 515, 015. 

Bajor (Bijilr), 367, 383, 388, 443, 400, 525. 
Bajvvaral, 140. 

Bftksar (Ruxitr), 485, 532. 

BakUiriipCir, 305, 438. 

Biiliighnl,, 357, 358, 371, 453, 505, 600, 
561). 

BnlajuivT, or Girnwft Balnudi'T, 308, 
HnJit.nd»lmhr, 4 21). 

B&lilpiir, 358, 301. 371, 384, 509. 

Ealiiwal, 345. 

Bnlbiin, 584, 

Bilim (or Mfilin), 061 u. 

Balkh, 180, 315, 325, 330, 4,18, 493, 495 n., 
589. 

BftluoIuHtan, 388. 

Btaiiyan, 4,92. 

Bantam, 32, 77, 501, 637 n. 

Bann.fi River, 430 u, j 

Bnndol, BOO u. 

Bfuidhri, 386, 396, 300 in, 446, 623. 
Bnngash, 328, 4.40, 519, 640, 544, 5K9, 591. 
Bfoipilr (prmipur), 540, 540 n. 

Bftl'&hraula, 350, 535, 535 n. 

■Barite, 129, 344, 358, 383, 400, 490 n., 
408, 409, 541, 550. 

BmWta, 363, 383, 400, 407 667, 595, 

061 n. 

BarrOl, 432, 537, 

B&rha, 426, 403. 

Barh&uptte, 330 (where -wrong Bnrhiim- 
pur), 34,3, 357, 368, 369, 371, 301, j 


453, 471, 550, 551, 605, 500, 507, 
508, 578, 584, 044 n„ 01,4 u., 675 n. 

Bite!, 294, 297, 6S5. 

Baroda (litijnit), 354, 420, 480 n. 

BnsiiUlnviin, 180, 199, 502 n. 

Dasani pOr, Kami!, mi, 403. 

Bamlwar, 271 n. 

Basrah, 87, 105 n. 

Biwlar, 129, 129 n. 

Bnyawiin, 129. 

linyluiq, 559. 

Bite, film, 587 n. 

Bengal, 32, 33 n„ 72, 130, 157, 179, 179 
199, 216, 261, 282, 290, 320, 329, 3 M, 
350. 351, 352 n., 301, 302, 303, 301, 
371, 375, 371), 380, 305, 400, 400 n., 
459, 468, 471, 472, 475, 182, 485, 
480. 487, 49(1, 497, 523, 537, 552, 
552 n,, 553, 557, 558. 650, 500, 500, 
576, 580. 

BoUva River, 508 n . 

Blmdawnr, 547. 

Bluiclrak, 303, 404, 407, 400, 

Bhiignlpiir, 350. 

BtiftiiiHi, 432. 

Blinirouwtil, oil the iiiflh, 430 n., 435, 
450, 450, 450 n,, 505, 505 u. ; near 
(ho Oianiib, 505 n. 

Blink kar, 32, 68, U)!l, 200, 201, 282, 351, 
305, 388, 390, 301, 301 n„ 403, 404, 
404 in, 405, 473, 485, 626, 538, 548, 
578, 570, 580, 010. 

Bhukrii pans, 544. 

Hltukrilla, 544, 

Bliaiitlor, 508. 

BliSnriin (BaHNoram), 577 n, 

Bhftth aiiopt, 129, 382, 390, 445, 440, 
085, 

BMtl, 350, 350n., 302, .905, 305 n„ 383, 
438, 470 n., 482. 

BliaUnda, 151, 297. 

Blmtnlr, 16), 21)7, 

Blillsfi, 350. 

Bliirtibar, 484, 000 n. 

Bhojpui* (liiluuj, 677 ri. 

Bhowiil, 305. 

Bidaull, 420, 420, 431. 

Bigriirn, 434, 488 n. 

Bihar, 88, 320, 344, 345, 3S1, 363, 302, 
374, 375, 370, 377, 380, 383, 395 
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437, 438, 453, 160, 401, 404, 494 
400, 500, 502, 510, 523, 550, 558, 
575, 577, 577 n., 5S0, 013, 085, 088. 
Blliari (flliwifthningw), 430. 

Billisliliihiid, uide iSikuiulmh. 

Hijiigiirli, 139, 343, 474. 

BTjiipiir, 34 rt„ 318, 322, 334, 350, 498, 
501, 520, 537, 0115 n., 

Bijnor, 432, 

ItlkHuIf, 151, 323, 331, 384, 385, 44 R. 
Bilasptii', 430, 431. 

Bilgrlitrl, 331 n., 425, 017. 

BTi-, 371, 510, 020. 

TOrWifmi, 432, 490, 554 n. 

Bisl/liiii, 550. 

BiyiiJi Riwr, 332. 

Biyiuia, 342, 418, 514, 015. 

Bomileo, 435 a., 430 a., 530 n. 
Brahmaputra Jlivor, 300, 440, 540, 580. 
Broaoli, vide Baln’Coh. 

BnJjJlfu'il, 1 03 n., 315, 380, 434, 400 a., 
053, 053 ii,, 073 ii. 

Bullawi, 400 n. 

Bond), 450, 472, 577. 

Biirhiimlbiid, 480, 

Bfmlmuj, 403. 

Bust, 538. 

/’I AM BAY, vide Kiunbhiiyat. 

Caspian Kna, 57 n., JH4. 

Ollftniliri, 407, 008. 

('Mmpilnir, 80, 334, 420, 515, 570, 570 n. 
(Jhaniib Rivor, 08, 450, 505, 508 n. 
Chnndami Cliftiidonra, 431. 

Ohandcri, 1.20, 642. 

Chilndor, Fort, 350. 

OhBndpur, 41)2. 

Cluu'lkfln, 423. 

Chatorah, 429, 430. 

Chnlmolior, 088. 

Ohaurtigndh, 307, 446. 

ObausR, 374, 382, 450, 472, 500. 

Oliliiicth. valley, 545 n. 

Chhafcbaniirii, 428. 

Clillilimvala, 508 U. 

China, 83, 87. 

Chinese Tartary, 99. 

Chios (Qlafts), 83. 

Chitor, 321), 340, 308, 400, 447, 449, 481, 
514, 648, 686, 885. 


Ciuttuii, 406, 407. 

Chotana, 584. 

Chunar (Ohanadh), Fort, 390, 432, 450, 

481. 

Cyprus (Qibiux), 83, 

AHNiLS’ARl (Tcnassm'in), 86, 291. 
llaigur, Fort, 437. 

Dakhin, 88, 101, 157, 204, 357, 523. 
Dalamau, 523. 

Damaii-i Koh, 482. 

Damawand, 612. 

Dandcs, vide Khauclesh. 

Dandoqa, 434. 

Dangall, 500 n., 508 n., 089. 

Jlanfctir, vide Dhantfir, 

1 larwisliiibad, 061 n. 

Dastliarii River, 382. 

Ditivar (Zamin Dawar), 327, 328, 329, 
334, 347, 422, 448, 440. 

Dawiatfibud, or Dhilragnrli, or De.ogir, 
478, 53!), 547, 550 n., 565, 668. 
Daynur, 320. 

Do.ogayh, vide Unlgir, 

Do.oglr, vide Bawlatabad. 

Di'oli fiajiirl, 387 n. 

Dooisn, 348, 

Dhaka, 570, 580, 587. 

Dliamerl, 545. 

UhntnQnl, 454. 

Dhautur (Dhantawar), 503, 591. 

Dhanurl, 591. 

Dliarangaon, 685. 

Pharagayh, vide Dawlatabiid. 

Dlidrur, 372. 

Dhiisri, 429. 

DhoJpQr, 384, 527 n. 

Dholqah, 376, 434. 

DighaputI, 088, 

Dili Qii^iyait, 553. 

Dan, 32, 167, 190, 318, 335, 342, 349, 
352, 350, 360, 394, 396, 434, 442, 454, 
456, 456 a., 457, 465, 468, 618, 552, 
607, 609, 611, 613, 646 668 n, 

Dikhdar, 332 n. 

Dlpnlpur (Malwah), 185, 332, 432, 504; 

(Panjab), 343. 

Dlsah, 680. 

Dip, 345, 372. 

Dor Rivor, 591 n. 
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Dfinfuu, 437, ‘J 37 n. 

biingai til), 4 Hi, 473, 534 , 55) a. 

bw.irkii, 344. 

g ft DAK, ride Titan. 

-i D Kuropc, 95, !)H, 5)!), J 00, 101, 101 n„ 
103, Kit), 281), 301 n, 

4ADAK, 20(1. 

Kiuisiir (in Sumatra), 81- n„ OHt. 
Kariih, m SijiHtnli, 43 u., 328, 448. 

Kanin 1, ail, tinm iSn-ainrijiiml, 480 n. 
KdriiiriUi'l, near Dihli, 457, 088. 
Kathiilmd ( Kim jtib), 4 50, 473 n. ; Klmrkt, 
550 ii. 

Kilt! i ill mil Sfirluli 1 Uogifi. ( llongal ), 404, 
405. 

Kalliprir, a village m*nr Ivavuli, 337. 

KhI lipur Hiwmwili, 880, 425 n., 507. 
KuUtpiu .tliinjliaafi, 207. 

Fathpiir Slkii, 57, 58, 03, 184, 102 u., 
212, 233, 322, 343, 34 1, 37(1, 401, 
403, 4 0, 407, 407, 552, 555, 55(1, 
557, 570, 5M0, (1(10 n, 

.Kay-/, Nahr eimal, 383, 

FTnV.iilMil, 33(1. 

r\ A K K I IAK 1 H«( 1 ini , 5 U, ( 181 ). 

'■A Umigii ((ioiliivim), 810. 

Oiui,W, 33 !>., 30, 58, 334, 330, 378, 381, 
30(1. 

(luugo, (107, 01(1. 

(lanjaba, Kort (Gntijiiwa), 404. 

Dnjlili (Uiifllm) or Unrha-Katanga (Jflbiil- 
pttr), 120, 344, 372, 373, 382, 300, 
300 n., 307, 403, 413, 447, 450, 451, 
473, 500, 587. 558, (102 n. 

Dado ( Bengal), 344, 350, 3515, 30), 374, 
400n. 

OarmsTr, 327, 4 17, 448, 

Uaur, 184, 334, 40(1, 407, 450, 003. 

GOwll, Kort, 401). 

Gaya, 407 n. 

Gliaiulak River, 383, 4U, 

GluU'IWftli, 309 n. 

QhariteUin. 304,413 n., 528. 

(jjifttt'agkal, 557. 

ailWpflr, 218, 327, 33(5, 415, 451, 41)2, 
v 518, 6H- 


(Ihay.nin ((thazai), 337, 353, 100, 415, 
410, 417, (70)i„ 500. 

(iliortlalnil,. (20 n., 303, 305, 300 n., too, 
421, 438, 482, 528. 503, (185. 

(llni jiliiwfin. 501 . 

(li(lhi)i', 530 a. 

(.Ulan, 184, 180, 408, 107, 520, (HI. 012, 
0(1, OH n. 

( 1 o,fiN t 351. 

(rogiunla, 301, 437; b/illlea ul, iihnn 
fought, 400, 400 ii., 530. 

(lolali, rule Kiln! o (lolaii. 

Gomlwiiiuili, 307, 500. 

(loi-rilJiiiur, 32, 305, 300, 100. 

Gnslikiln, or ,f<mhn<|<in, 57, 208, 208 n, 
(lujiin, 550. 

Clfijar KJifin, 50(1 n. 

( luji-fil, (m\n in tlie I’tuijab, 03, 450 n„ 
520. 

Giijrat (provniee), 24, 33 n„ 35 n„ 72,-84 
80, 88, 08, 00, 140 u„ 151, 157, 181, 
11)3, 215, 203, 200 u„ 330, 331, 331, 
312, 343, 31), 310, 352, 354, 355, 350, 
371, 370, 370, 38(1, 388, 4(0, 418. 420, 
421, 452, 450, 457, 457 n., 458 ti„ 
40), 474, 470, 480 n., 400, 500, 515, 
510, 524, 531, 50(1, 500, 570, 570, 582, 
(113, 07(1 a., (180 n, 

(liilpnigiui, 058 a, 

(iunfihud (illmilblit), 001. 

Urmanbui', acnr .Ifiliiulliiir, 332 a., 087. 
Guru, or Kiipav, 545 u. 

G will ly ill’, 32, 00, 120 a., 235, 330, 340, 
302, 300, 30(1 ti„ 412, 424, 484, 507, 
501), 527, 551, 007, 008, (100, 017, 
058 a., 080 u,, 081, 082. 

T rADAirrl, 44«. 

tiaibu tpiii', p'ulr I’liti [ f ivibjnt jalr . 
JTailiiti (l’anjali), 387, 5(18 n. ; rule 11 if a. 
[Jajipur, 215, 218, 334,344, 351, 374, 383, 
403, 450, 408, 402. 

I.Iaktipur, 500 a. 

II amadou, It)), 320, 055, 055 a. 
TJOimKlpfir, 014. 

Httiuliyali, 120, 120 a., 537, 585. 
Harilviir nr Ilaridwfir, 32, 58, 378. „ 
Ilonpur or llarpiir, 406. 

Haryiigarli, 120, 120 a. 

( ( lanan AbdiXl, 400, 580. 
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ria'iliim|ifn, (.'!(, 

Iliirtkilnlli, Ull, .'111 11., -121, 517. 

llalyri, Ml. 

Hnlyii|>»l, MO, 607. 

Ila/fmi, 301. 

Ihliiliilmtl, 352. 
illhi, nii/< I (alia. 

Hindii KuhIi, ,‘ilill. 

I ill n|iCii . .'170. 

llir.il, (IK, 00, 100, 10, K, I (IK n„ U1 n„ 
.'Ilf), 371, 382, 302, 301 i, 171, 403, 
.778, (1(2, (!(i l u., <(72 n„ ((82. 
Ilmimiul River, 327. 

Ilimir (Kiilml), 380, 481, ((70. 

Uiwir Kii ri7ii, 32, (HI, 338, 
flirdiaiigrilrad, 120. 

Hugh, -ton n„ 487, roio, 500 n. 

(Inrmir/, (Omni/.), (!((8 n, 

J DA H. (Kiiur), 313, 3, 73, 4(7, 470, 330, 
i 53(1. 

Ilalialrii, or llaliiihiid, vide Alliiliu-ItiuL 
TLieKpur, 344, 100, 500. 

Inch (Ivivihtiiir), 540. 

ImliU'iib, 178 

liulm, River, 30, 405 n 500, 507, 540. 
Ilfili, 14, 23, 57, OH, 1)3, 101, 105, 100, 
500 n„ 570. 

Wui, 23, 37, 140, 101, 320,330. 

Il'ich, 521. ‘4 

roftvliiin, 57 n.,08. 100, 4 oil 570,582,012, 
035, 030 ii., OKI, OlOn:. 002, 002 
070, 077. 

Tolil njjflitir, 307. 

IulHmpOr (Kilnumi'), 450, 460. 

Ini ill if, 423 n. 

Itnwn, 317, 4.15, 51(1. 

IUimailjiur, new' Agi'ft, 473, 473 n. 


TMiWWflK, 437, 438. 558. 
'> .InhitmWul, 40(1 n., 407 n, 
Jaipur, 34K n„ *402, 403 n. 

JWh, 570. 

JaiHiilmTv, 151. 207, 633. 

Jail ilvnn , 424, 424n. 

Jaktlimv, 307, 

Jai&lfiMd, 326, 333. 

JalaliibtiH, 470. 

JalalpBr, rick Kharwah, 


Jalandhar, 32, 332, 332 n., 338, 432, 507, 
614. 

.Jaldpiir, 461. 

•lalenu- (Oilsii), 404, 407 ; neai Uildi, 
409. 

Jalmipur, m Rarar, 322, 371, 371 n. 

.l.iini, 42, 381, 553, 080. 

.15m, 335, 305 n., 500, 611. 

Jammu, 309, 507 n., 519. 

.lanina River (Januma), 58, 412, 521. 
JiiiiMilh, 420, 429, 430. 

Jar fin Bandar, 055 n. 

Jumpin', 32, 198, 278, 334, 335, 336, 337, 
351, 356, 365, 371, 381, 382, 397, 

415, 410, 438, 450, 451, 462, 468, 

476, 485, 492, 499, 561, 007, 616, 

038 n., 671 n. 

Jiv/.iiMi', 602, 062 n. 

JcsRore, Jasar, 329, 304. 

Jliamil, (108. 

JluinsI, 50!) n. 

Jharkhand, 130, 302, 395, 530, 554. 
Jhelivm Uivei', 508 n. 

.Iliinjhon, aide Fathpur, 

JliosI, 329, 470. 

Jliujlnir, 331, 403, 429, 

.Todhplir, 151, 207, 349, 384, 437, 474. 
JoII-Jfuiaafh, 429, 430, 431. 

Jon (Sindh), 330. 

Josliagiin, vide Goahkn.ii, 

Junfiiiud, 085 n., 001 ; vide Cliinfi bad. 
Jiinagarh, 3 14, 340, 354, 355, 370, 433, 
499, 510, 470 n, 

Jnnir, 50(1. 

Jurliftijan, 058 n. 

Juivayu, 559. 

I rAKOL, 32, 36 n„ 67, OH, 69, 99, 225, 
V 301, 325, 320, 332, 333, 335, 363, 
350, 302, 408, 409, 410, 412, 478, 
487, 492, 405, 496 u„ 502, 608, 523, 
533, 538, 089, 

Kaehh, 140, 151, 344, 461, 477, 4.77 n,„ 
570, 581, 582. 

Kalian River, 644, 

Kahiirmatri River, 628. 

Katla.odha, 431. 

Kakapiir, 540, 

Kakor, 016, 

Kakrauli, 431. 
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Kalall, 348. 

Kaliimur, 32, 330, 457, 578. 

Kril.ipanT, 545. 

Kiilinjar, 399, 444, 440, 508, 080 n. 

KSLpI, 32, 337, 308, 389, 442, 518, 545, 
(308. 

K alyanpur, 45 J. 

Kumii,on, 403, 482, 002 n. 

Kambhiiyal (Cambay), 29 J, 3 10,3 33,493, 
53 5. 

Kamritj, !)0, 370. 

ICiingvah, 3(31, 450, 457, 514, 573. 

Kautil, 470. 

K ant u Golah, 403. 

(Caraljala., (372, 072 n. 

Karali (Ktt;ali-Mdiukptii'), 202, 33(3, 39(3, 
507. 

Knmnjv, 541 J). 

Karhara, Fort, 382. 

Kitrl, in Gujrat, 420. 

ICaslian, 57 u„ 1)8, 1)8 n., 99, 101), 190 n., 
582, 883, 603 n„ 805, 000. 

Ktlshgliar, 325, 339, 394 it., 51), 512, 
51 2 u. 

Munir, 32, 34 n., 00, 08, 09, (31) n„ 79, 
80, 90, DO n., 1)8, ]<)!!, 112, 140, 157, 
1(30 n„ 1(39, 210, 200,305, 307, 309 n., 
322, 370, 371, 378; nonipu'Hl <>{, 
412; 484, 49 J, 504, 500, 507, 513, 
518, 511), 521), 533, 534, 535, 539, 
540, 542, 053 , 070, 070 n., 080 n. 

Kalak, 334, 404 n., 400, 407. 

Kalftngl, 390 n, ; vide GiH’hn, 

Kfftlriwfir, 420. 

Kayrana, 013. 

Kfearun, 541). 

Kltalmshan, 675 n, 

Khitcilirod, 534 . 

Khftk or Khawilf. 493, 494,494 n., 001 n. 

Khaibur PasH, 443 »., (379 n, 

Kkalgaw (Golgcmg), 350 n., 400 ti, 

Khalhikb, 98 n. 

Khan dor (7), 402 n, 

Klirtndesh (J)frod.pyh). 34 n„ 35, 72, 343, 
340, 300, 357, 357 n., 358, 474, 510. 

lOlilupur. 487 ; (Panjab), 500 n. 

Kharakpur (Bihar), 494, 530. 

Kharbum. 544. 

Kbarl, 431. 

jftat-jttfd, 494. 



KharkI, vide Auraugfibiid. 

Kbarwa daliilpiir, 430. 

KlialaulT, 430, 431. 

Khatoni, 431. 

KbnUu, 570. 

KbawaE, Hide Kliiif. 

Kliavriiliii.il (Panjnb), 353. (Audit), 395, 
41 1, 425 n„ 441, 4 17, 477, 482, 518, 
523, 007. 

Kl 1 i 7 .rii.hitd. 353. 

Khigrpfir. 305. 

Khurasan. 23, 57 n„ 98, JOS n , 327, 328, 
340, 382, 381), 390. 

Klitmla (Ovisti), 548, 552, 077 n. 
KJiiiHliab, 338, 408, 401), 525, 

JCJjU7.ial.ati, 57, 57 a. 

Jvltw.tja Awaalt, 493. 

JCInWi.ju .Sayyilriui, 41)3, 

Klnvaimm, ila imutic, 52 ; 101), (351. 
KingrI, 579. 

Kir mail, 57, 053 n. 

Koch, vide Kliuh. , 

Knh-i iSulayinau, 4(3(3. 

Kokra, 438, 530, 53(3 n. 

Kolub, 484. 

K.ol ilainll, 300. 

Komalnnir, nr Kubluilmlr, 437, (i()2 n. 
Komi, 489. 

K.«(, Khiuibwa, 477, 477 n, 

Kolha, 449. C 
Kolia, Kurt, 34f. 

Kfioli Bilntr, MO, 329. 350, 302, 3(35, 400, 
482, 552 n. 

Kfioh frrtji1>fi4t, 552 »),, 089. 

Kulipaya, 078 u. 

Kuhfi la., 500 n, 

KCuidll, 429. 

Kurar, 544. 

Kurduitiiit, 329. 


SIMjA.T, 441. 

J iialiart Hander, 291, 391; vide 
LnharT. 

Laliavpur (Audit), 087. 

Labor, 32, 33 n.„ 57, 72, 93, 98, 00, 101, 
210, 290, 324, 320, 330, 331, 353, 
354, 359, 372, 373, 378, 894 n., 390, 
403, 455, m n„ 457, 488, 488 »„ 
495, 505, 514, 549, 559, 5(32* 574, 
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5 75, 1)80, (loan., 007, 008, 010, 614, 
010, 010, 017, (Cl!) u„ 078n., 082ii., 
080, 087, 0811 
Lliklu I'\n 1)00, Oil. 
huldmtpiir, 300, 

Laldiimu, 33, 373, 300, 403, 403 ii., 432, 
108, 023, 02-1 , 083, 081 n. 
baldinor (iSamlilifd), 330. 
bulling, Foil, 010, 

Ijdmgliaimf , 307. 

Litmlftii, 0411, 00(1, 1108 n., 070 n. 
bohiui, 400, 020 ; I’itlr billnuj. 
holigiidh, 03(1, 
budhiyiimi, 333, 470. 
biihiuvar, 341 n. 
bum (Baunli i), 430, 030. 


M AC Hill IWAkA, 330, 423. 

Mnctiii’iui, 400, 400 n., 407 u. 

- Mtullnali, 284 n„ 320. 

Malulii, bold, 404 n. 

Mali hub'll lUvrr, 343, 010. 

MahliUP, 490, 031). 

MHhm.Culii.lt, id, 070 u. 

Maiman, 432. 

Mali'llm (Mlratid. 340, 307, 308, 472, 483, 
03 b 003 n. 

MainCnm, 043, 070, 094. 

Main fir (Mcwiir), 370, 421, 400. 

Majhnra (Majlim'a), 42(1, 420, 431, 

532. 

Makkuli (Mewii), 00, 181, 182, 187, 101, 
107, 100, 207, 217, 217 n, 283, 281, 
284 n., 320, 328, 330, 331, 340, 345, 
373, 374, 388. 408, 41 1, 511, 000 ti,, 
078 n. 

Malacca, 201. 

Millar, 001. 

Millibar (Malabar), 200. 

Miiligradh, 050. 

MoIIn, (101 n. 

Mfilwah, 24, 72, 88, 120, 185, 320, 330, 
337, 341, 343, 347. 352, 353, 354, 
304, 388, 401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
410, 440, 440n., 471. 478, 474, 513, 
015, 534, 507, 508. 

Mantklgaj'h, 50J . 

Mandll, 300 «. 

Maudlft.ir, 412 n, «, ) 


MamlCt, or Miindu, 33, 358, 401, 402, 404, 
406, 013, 554, 567, 579, 

Miuigulkot, 487, 401. 

Mamkpur, 33(1, 307, 390, 415. 

Mfinkol, 330, 335, 338, 341, 447, 369, 
304 ii., 395 ii., 403, 416 n., 507. 
Manoharpur, 554 u. 

Man^ui a, 405. 

Mamjfupui, 430. 

Marariij, 90, 370. 

Mfugalu, 544, 545, 545 n. 

Manr, 044. 

Murwar, 347, 631. 

Mash, had, 07 n„ 99, 100, 108, 332, 369, 
371, 414, 411 n., 009, 534, 634 n., 
638, (102 u„ 675, 675 n., 678, 680 it., 
681, 082. 

Matilda, Fort, 464, 405. 

Mathura, 294, 381, 50-1, 534, 546. 

Man (Nurpur State), 360, 580. 

Ma-waia ’n-nalir, 106, 34G. 

Mniundariiri, 659, 679, 679 n. 

Modnlpur, 304, 406 n., 407, 530. 

Megnn River, 305 a. 

Mmvar, vide Maiwar. 

MewiU, 140, 262, 331, 334, 349, 354, 
354 n„ 552, 

Miftlu (Cliamparan), 492. 

Mlranpur, 431. 

Miya.il ICal (Sftmarqand), 402 n., 615, 
015 u„ 636, 637 n. 

Mohan (Audli), 502. 

Moliinl, 402, 415. 

Molher, 501. 

Mol Manoliarnagar, 554, 

Morna, 431. 

MughnJmSrI, 407, 407 n. 

Muhammad abad, 451, 492. 

Muhlbb dAlIpCir, 406. 

Munnipore (AsBum), 309 it. 

Mulkapfir, 565. 

Multan, 32, 106, 320, 345, 349, 351, 356, 
364, 379, 383, 390, 301, 392, 438, 
465, 526, 655, 076, 580, 014! 

Munair, in Bihar, 50. 

Mungarwal (?), 337. 

Mungiiy 377. 

Murudabad, 534. 

MnrshidabSdi 363, 406. 

Mtt#aflarh&gftb -426, 427 ; built, 430, 431. 



N ADINAH (Sainblial), 415 j j. ; vide 
Naglnali. 

Niflol, 355, 334. 

Nagarchin, 3/0 a. 

KagurktH, 340, 300, 4 13, 471, 515. 
Nagina, 432 ; ui<h Nadlnah. 

Dfflgor, 33, 101, 151, 17 5, 331, 304, 379, 
381, 397, 405, 422, 180 a., 548, 553 n. 
Nnhr-i Hliihiib (.Vnnl, 353. 

Nnhrunlnli, title Rn(an (Odjriil). 

Nujnf, 630 n. 

NamakHar, 625, 525 n. 

Naudiuipui', 12(1 

Narbaddah River, 343, 354. 350, 104, 474. 
Narlmn, 45 1 . 

Nilmanl, 335, 347, 388, 390, 007. 

ISTarwiir, 120, 120 n., 512. 

Nnsik, 385, 459. 

Naunari, in Guji'iil, 103. 

Nanohad, in Turkeatitn, 08 a. 

Nawfibgimj (Kingi'or), 33(1. 

Nawaiifthi'a, 484. 

Nazar, (172 u., (173 n. 

Nftzrbiir, 354, 51(1. 

Nek Ujyal, 587. 

Nilfib Raver, 32(1, 507. 

NimlaU, (10. 

Nffthiipiir, 108, 108 n„ 337, 352, 379, 403, 
569, 640, 000, (180. 

Nijfairmbiitl, 278 n. 

IKltK, Sn tlic Dakbin, 360, 56(1. 
Ooi'oha, vith' Undohab. 

Often, 130, 318, 344, 350, 302, 362 n., 
364, 365 iii, 360, 375, 376, 38(1, 383, 
305, 305 n., 400, 400 n„ 404, 404 n., 
405, 400, 474 n., 501, 627, 632, 533, 
534, 648, 552, 571, 580, 587, 504. 
Ormuz, vide Ilunmiz. 

P AJliORA River, 3(58, 

RahUinpCu', (180. 

PRk Rafnn (or Ratan-i I'anjilb, or 
Ajodban), 32, 190, 207, 343, 053 n, 
Pakball, 100, 604, 035, 503. 

Raklca, 644, 

Valamau, 494 n„ 577 n, 

Paulite (!) 58, 083. 

Ptelpat, 100, 335, 431, 013, 


Rmiipfir (KiiMbnili'). 610 n. ; vide Rnnpur 
ami Rimpfii'. 

1’anjflb, 23 n., 26, 31 a., 36 n„ 68, 68, 72, 
J 10, 168, 182, 320, 330, 331, 338, 
330, 353, 385, 387, 304, 304 a., 403 
451, 450. -171, 405, 500 u „ 507, 508, 
5 1 9 . 

I’anuah. 129, 470, (185. 

I’aupur (P.uiipflr), in Knnlimlr, 00 ; vide 
Runipiir. 

l’aras | m r, in Kashmir, 00. 

1’arenila, 454, 401 n. 

Rnimror, 373. 

I’alan, or l’a(an-i i’aajab, ride PS It 
Pa(nfl. 

Patau {(riijn'U), 320, 332, 339, 343, 354, 
355, 305, 402, 120 j baUir of, 432, 
433; 415, 447, 458, 168 a., 161, 
480 n„ 490, 499, 500, 5/5. 

1‘al.au (on, Um Oodavuri), 610, 539, 

Ratlin ii (RiuUiiin), 320, 450, 495, 508. 

Rathef, 560, 

Rati [laybnlpfir, 140. 

RntiyiUa, 420. 

Ratmi, 32, 331, 370, 377, 38 6, 411, 471, 
518. 

RatyiUi, 402. 

Ruunur, 64 I a. 

Rriwangach, 334. 

Ref'll, 291. 

Persia, 18, 31 a , 09 n„ 70, 90, Ml, 181, 
184, 1120. ,128, 330, 3 17, 471. 

Peshawar, 3\8, 38.1, 408, 434, 519, 523, 

Rharwiita, 600 n.« 08(1. 

RUilliuir, (187. 

I’ihfml, 522, 522 523. 

Rind iladaa JCjiitn, 607 a. 

Rindi Ghob, 607 n. 

Rinjar, 635. 

Riyilg (mite Allahabad), 307. 

Portugal, 101, 201. 

I'aflnvar, 544, 645 n, 

Rur Manila!, 437, 

Rurl, 30si 395 n., 400 n. 

Rilrnia, 432, 482. 

Q A fc IN ( Persia), 108 11 ., 001, 001 n. 

Qftlnt, 329, 347, 448, BOO, 

Qanawj, 33, 330, 333, 338, 341 n„ 368„ 
415, 516, 522, 532. 


/* 



